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PREFACE. 


O Spring of work ! O Source of power to Be 
Each line, each thought I dedicate to Thee ; 
Each time I fail, the failure is my own. 

But each success, a jewel in Thy Throne. 

Jessie E. Cadeil. 

Introductory. 

This book is a translation of Babur Padshah’s Autobiography, made 
from the original Turki text. It was undertaken after a purely- 
Turki manuscript had become accessible in England, the Haidarabad 
Codex (19.v5) which, being in Babur’s ipsissiffia verba, left to him 
the control of his translators diction — a control that had been 
impracticable from the time when, under Akbar(15S9), his book was 
translated into Persian. What has come down to us of pure text is, 
in its shrunken amount, what was translated in 1589. It is difficult, 
here and there, to interpret owing to its numerous and in some places 
extensive lacuuae, and presents more problems than one tiie solution 
of which has real importance because they have favoured suggestions 
of malfeasance b)' Babur, 

My translation has been produced under considerable draw back, 
having been issued in four fasciculi, at long intervals, respectively in 
June 1912, May 1914, October 1917, and September 1921. I hav^e put 
with it of supplementary matter what may be of service to those 
readers w hom Babur’s personality attracts and to those who study 
Turki as a linguistic entertainment, but owing to delays in production 
am unable to include the desiderata of maps. 

Chapter I. 

BABUR’S EXEMPLARS IN THE ARTS OF PEACE. 

Babur’s civilian aptitudes, w^hether of the author and penman, the 
maker of gardens, the artist, craftsman or sportsman, u^ere nourished 
Jn a fertile soil of family tradition and example. Little about his 
teaching and training is now with his qautilatcd book, little indeed of 
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any kind about hW prae-accession years, not the date of his birth 
even, having esicai>ed destruction.* Happily Haidar Mirza (g.v,) 
possessed a more complete Codex than has come down to us through 
the Timurid libraries, and from it he translated many episodes of 
Baburiana that help to bridge gaps and are of special service here 
where the personalities of Babur's early environment are being 
named. 

Babur's home-milieu favoured excellence in the quiet Arts and 
set before its children high standard and example of proficiency. 
Moreover, by schooling him in obedience to the Law, it planted 
in him some of Art’s essentials, self-restraint and close attention. 
Amongst primal influences on him, his mother Qut-luq-nigar’s ranked 
high ; she, well-born and a scholar's daughter, would certainly be 
educated in Turki and Persian and in the home-accomplishments 
her governess possessed {d^iln q.v. ). From her and her mother 
Aisan-daulat, the child would learn respect for the attainments of his 
wise old grandfather Yunas Khan, Aisan-daulat herself brought to 
her grandson much that goes to the making of a man ; nomad-born 
and sternly-bred, she was brave to obey her opinion of right, and was 
practically the boy’s ruling counsellor through his early struggle to 
hold Farghana. With these two in fine influence must counted 
Khan-zada, his five-years elder sister who from his birth to his death 
proved her devotion to him. Her life-story tempts, but is too long to 
tell ; her girlish promise is seen fulfilled in Gul-badan’s pages. ‘Umar 
Shaikh’s own mother Shah Sultan Begim brought in a type of merit 
widely differing from that of Aisan-daulat Begim ; as a town-lady of 
high Tarkhan birth, used to the amenities of life in a wealthy house 
of Samarkand, she was, doubtless, an accomplished and cultured 
woman, 

‘Umar Shaikh’s environment was dominated for many years by 
two great men, the scholar and lover of town-life Yunas Khan and 
the saintly Ahrari {i.e, Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah) who were frequently 
with him in company, came at Babur’s birth and assisted at his 

‘ Cf. Cap. II, PROUI EM.S OF THE (MUTILATED BABUR-NAMA and Tarlkh t-rashtdi, 
trs. p. 17-^. ' 
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naming. Ahrari died in 895-1491 when the child was about seven 
years old but his influence was life-long ; in 935-1 529 he was invoked 
as a spiritual helper by the fever-stricken Babur and his mediation 
believed efflcacious for recovery (pp. 619, 648). For the babe or boy 
to be where the three friends held social session in high converse, 
would be thought to draw blessing on him ; his hushed silence in 
the presence would sow the seed of reverence for wisdom and virtue, 
such, for example, as he felt for Jami (a.v.). It is worth while to tell 
some part at least of Yunas’ attainments in the gentler Arts, because 
the biography from which they are quoted may well have been written 
on the information of his wife Aisan-daulat, and it indicates the 
breadth of his exemplary influence. Yunas was many things — 
penman, painter, singer, instrumentalist, and a past master in the 
crafts. He was an expert in good companionship, having even 
temper and perfect manners, quick perception and conversational 
charm. His intellectual distinction was attributed to his twelve 
years of wardship under the learned and highly honoured Yazdi 
(Sharafu*d-din ’Ali), the author of the Zafar-nama [Timur-s Book 
of Victory]. That book was in hand during four years of Yunas’ 
education ; he will thus have known it and its main basis Timur’s 
Turki Malfuzdt What he learned of either book he would 

carry with him into ‘Umar Shaikh’s environment, thus magnifying 
the family stock of Timuriya influence. He lived to be some 74 years 
old, a length of days which fairly bridged the gap between Timur’s 
death [807-1404] and Babur’s birth (888-1483). It is said that no 
previous Khan of his (Chaghatai) line had survived his 40th year ; 
hi^ exceptional age earned him great respect and would deepen his 
influence on his restless young son-in-law ‘Umar Shaikh. It appears 
to have been in ‘Ufnar’s 20th year (r/r.) that Yunas Khan began the 
friendly association with him that lasted till Yunas' death (892-1483), 
a friendship which, as disparate ages would dictate, was rather that 
of father and son than of equal companionship. One matter 
mentioned in the Khan’s biography would come to Babur’s 
remembrance in the future days when he, like Yunas, broke the Law 
against intoxicants and, like him, repented and returned. 
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That two men of the calibre and high repute of Ahrari and Vunas 
maintained friendly guidance so long over ‘Umar cannot hut be held 
an accrcditment and give fragrance of goodness to liis name. Apart 
from the high justice and generosity his son ascribes to him, he could 
set other example, for he was a reader of great books, the Qoran and 
the heliv^ amongst his favourites. This choice, it may be, 

led Abu’hfazl to say he had the darwesh-mind. Babur was old 
enough before ‘Umar’s death to profit by the sight of his father 
enjoying the perusal of such books. As with other parents and other 
children, there would follow the happy stilling to a quiet mood, the 
piquing of curiosity as to what was in the book, the sight of refuge 
taken as in a haven from self and care, and perhaps, Babur being 
intelligent and of inquiring mind and ‘Umar a skilled reciter, the 
boy would marvel at the perennial miracle that a lifeless page can 
become eloquent — gentle hints all, pointers of the way to literary 
creation. 

Few who are at home in Baburiana but will take Timur as Babur’s 
great exemplar not only as a soldier but as a chronicler. Timur 
cannot have seemed remote from that group of people so well-informed 
about him and his civilian doings ; his Shahrukhi grandchildren in 
Samarkand had carried on his author-tradition ; the 74 3 ^ears of 
Yunas Khan’s life had bridged the gap between Timur’s death in 
807-1405 and Babur’s birth in 888-1483. To Babur Timur will 
liave been exemplary through his grandson Aulugh Beg wtio has 
two productions to his credit, the Chdr-ulus (Four Hordes) and the 
Kurkani Astronomical Tables. His sons, again, Babur (qalandar) 
and Ibrahim carried on the family torch of letters, the first in verse 
and the second by initiating and fostering Yazdi’s labours on the 
Zafar-natna, Wide-radiating and potent influence for the Arts of 
Peace came forth from Herat during the reign of that Sultan Husain 
Mirza whose Court Babur describes in one of the best supplements 
to his autobiography. Husain was a Timurid of the elder branch of 
Bai-qara, an author himself but far more effective as a Macaenas ; 
one man of the shining galaxy of competence that gave him fame, 
set pertinent example for Babur the author, namely, the Andijah^ 
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of noble Chcighatai family, *Ali-^hcr T^iiwai who. in classic Turki 
verse was the master l^abur was to become in its prose. That the 
standard of effort was high in Herat is cl^ai from Habur’s dictum 
(p. 233) that whatever work a man took up, he aspired to bring it to 
perfection. Elphinstone varies the same theme to the tune of 
equality of excellence apart from social status, writing to Erskine 
(August, 1826), that “it gives a high notion of the time to find" (in 
Babur’s account of Husain’s Court) “artists, musicians and others, 
described along with the learned and great of the Age 

j\Ty meagre summary of Babur's exemplars would be noticeably 
incomplete if it omitted mention of two of his life-long helpers in 
the gentler Arts, his love of Nature and his admiration for great 
architectural creations. The first maxes joyous accompanimeut 
tiiroiighout his book ; the second is specially called forth by Timur*s 
ennoblement of Samarkand. Timur had built magnificently and laid 
out stately gardens ; l^a})ur made many a fruitful pleasaunce and 
gladdened many an arid halting-place ; he built a little, but had 
small chance to test liis capacity for building greatly; never rich, 
he was poor in Kabul and several times destitute in his home-lands. 
But his s\vord w'on what gave wealth to liis Indian Dynasty, and he 
passed on to it the builder’s unused dower, so that Samarkand was 
surpassed in Hindustan and the spiritual conception Timur's creations 
embodied took perfect form at Sikandra where Akbai lies entombed. 

Chapter II. 

rROHLE.MS OF THE MUTILATED RABUK-?JAMA. 

Losses from the text of Babur’s book are the more disastrous 
because it truly embodies his career. For it has the rare distinction 
of being contemporary with the events it describes, boyish in his 
boyhood, grows with his growth, matures as he matured.' Undulled 
by retrospect, it is a fresh and spontaneous recital of things just seen, 
heard or done. It has the further rare distinction of shewing a boy 
who, setting a future task before him — in his case the revival of 
Timurid power, — began to chronicle his adventure in the book which 
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through some 37 years was his twinned comrade, which by its special 
distinctions has attracted readers for nearly a half-millennium, still 
attracts and still is a thing apart from autobiographies which look 
back to recal dead years. 

Much circumstance makes for the opinion that Babur left his 
life-record complete, perhaps repaired in places and recently supple- 
mented, but continuous, orderly and lucid ; this it is not now, nor 
has been since il was translated into Persian in 1589, for it is fissured 
by lacume, has neither Preface nor Epilogue,' opens in an oddly 
abrupt and incongruous fasliion, and consists of a series of fragments 
so disconnected as to demand considerable preliminary explanation. 
Needless to sa} , its dwindled condition notwithstanding, it has olace 
amongst great autobiographies, still revealing its author playing a 
man’s part m a drama of much historic and personal interest. Its 
revelation is however now like a portrait out of drawing, because it 
has not kept the record of certain years of his manhood in which he 
took momentous decisions, (1) those of 15tl“12 [918] in which he 
accepted reinforcement — at a great price — from Isma‘il the Shi‘a 
Shah of Persia, and in which, if my reading be correct, he first 
(1512) broke the Law against the use of wine,® (2) those of 1 5 1 9-1 525 
[926-932], in which his literary occupations with orthodox Law {see 
Mubin) associated with cognate matters of 932 AH. indicate that his 
return to obedience had begun, in which too was taken the decision 
that worked out for his fifth expedition across the Indus with its 
sequel of the conquest of Hind. — The loss of matter so weighty 
cannot but destroy the balance of his record and falsify the draw ing 
of his portrait. 

a. Problem of Titles. 

As nothing survives to decide what was Babur’s chosen title for 
his autobiography, a modern assignment of names to distinguish it 

‘ The suggestion, implied by my use of this word, that Babur may have definitely closed 
his autobiography (as Timur did under other circumstances) is due to the existence of 
a compelling cause viz. tliat he would be expectant of death as the price of Humavun’s 
restored life (p. 701). ^ 

* Cf. p. 83 and n. and Add. Note, P. 83 for further emendation of a contradiction effected 
by some malign influence in the note (p. 83) between parts of that note, and between k and 
Babur’s account of his not-drinking in Herat. 
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from its various descendants is desirable, particularly so since the 
revival of interest in it towards which the Facsimile of its Haidarabad 
Codex has contributed.^ 

Babur -nama (History of Babur) is a well-warranted name by which 
to distinguish the original Turki text, because long associated with 
this and rarely if ever applied to its Persian translation.^ It is 
not comprehensive because not covering supplementary matter of 
biography and description but it has use for modern readers of 
classing Babur’s with other Timuriya and Timurid histories such as 
t he ^ afa r--Hu inayu ti -A kbar-namas, 

Waqi'dt-i-baburi (Babur’s Acts), being descriptive of the book and 
in common use for naming both the Turki and Persian texts, might 
usefully he reserved as a title for the latter alone. 

Amongst European versions of the book Memoirs of Baber is 
Erskine’s peculium for the Leyden and Erskine Perso-English trans- 
lation — Memoires de Baber is Pavet de Courteille’s title for his 
French version of the Bukhara [Persified-Turki] compilation — Babur- 
nania in English links the translation these volumes contain with its 
purely-Turki source. 


b. Problems of the Constituents of the Books, 

Intact or mutilated, Babur’s rqaterial falls naturally into three 
territorial divisions, those of the lands of his successive rule, P'arghana 
(with SamarkandJ^ Kabul and Hindustan. With these are distinct 
sub-sections of deacription of places and of obituaries of kinsmen. 

The book might be described as consisting of annals and diary, 
which once met within what is now the gap of 1508-19 (914—925). 
Round this gap, amongst others, bristle problems of which this 
change of literary style is one ; some are small and concern the 
mutilation alone, others are larger, but all are too intricate for terse 


* Teufe? held its title to be waqi*‘ (this I adopted in 1908), but it ha^no definite suppotc 
and in numerous instances of its occurrence to describe the acts or doings of Babur, it could 
be read as a common noun 

^ It stands on the reverse the frontal page of the Haidarabad Codex; it is Timur- 
pulad’s pame for the Codex he purchased in Bukhara, and it is thence brought on byJK.ehr 
(with Ilminski), and Klaproth (Cap. Ill) ; it is used by Khwafi Khan (d. Hr. 1732), ^tc. 
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Statement and all might be resolved by the help of a second MS. 
one of the same strain as Haidar’s. 

Without fantasy another constituent might be counted in with the 
three territorial divisions, namely, the grouped hxcuncc which by their 
engulfment of text are an untoward factor in an estimate either of 
Babur or of his book. They are actually the cardinal difficulty of 
the book as it now is ; they foreshorten purview of his career and 
character and detract from its merits; they lose it perspective and 
distort its proportions. That this must be so is clear both from the 
value and the preponderating amount of the lost text. It is no 
exaggeration to say that while working on what survives, what is 
lost becomes like a haunting presence warning that it must be 
remembered always as an integral and the dominant part of the book. 

The relative proportions of saved and lost text are highly 
significant: — l^abur’s commemorahle years are about 47 and 10 
months, i,e, from his birtli on Feb. 14th 148o to near his death on 
Dec. 26th 1 530 ; but the aggregate of surviving text records some 
18 years only, and this not continuously but broken througli by 
numerous gaps. That these gaps result from loss of pages is fre- 
quently shewn by a broken sentence, an unfinished episode. The 
fragments — as they truly may be called — are divided by gaps some- 
times seeming to remove a few pages only (cf s,a. 935 ah.), sometimes 
losing the record of 6 and cir, 18 months, sometimes of 6 and 11 
years ; besides these actual clefts in the narrative there are losses of 
some 12 years from its beginning and some 16 months from its end. 
Briefly put we now have the record of cir. 18 years where that of over 
47 could have been.' 

c. Causes of the gaps. 

Various causes have been surmised to explain the lacunce ; on the 
plea of long intimacy with Babur’s and Haidar’s writings, I venture 
to say that one and all appear to me the result of accident. This 
opinion rests on observed correlations between the surviving and the 

* That Babur left a complete record much indicates beyond his own persistence and 
literary biaii, e.g. cross-reference with and needed complements from what is lost ; mention 
by other writers of Babur’s information, notably by Haidar. * 
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lost record, which demand complement — on the testimony of Haidar's 
extracts, and firmly on Babur’s orderly and persistent bias of mind 
and on the prideful character of much of the lost record. Moreover 
occasions of risk to Babur’s papers are known. 

Of these occasions the first was the destruction of his camp near 
Hi.sar in 1512 (918; p, 357) but no information about his papers 
survives ; they may not have been in his tent but in the fort. The 
second was a case of recorded damage to “ book and sections ” (p. 679) 
occurring in 1529 (935). From signs of work done to the Farghana 
section in Hindustan, the damage may be understood made good at 
the later date. To the third exposure to damage, namely, the attrition 
of hard travel and unsettled life during Humayun’s 14 )xars of exile 
from rule in Hindustan (1441-1555) it is reasonable to attribute even 
the whole loss of text. For, assuming — as may well be done — that 
Babur left (1 530) a complete autobiography, its volume would be safe 
so long as Humayun was in power but after the Timurid exodus 
(1441) his library would be exposed to the risks detailed in the 
admirable chronicles of Gul-badan, Jauhar and Bayazid (q.v.). He 
is known to have annotated his father’s book in 1555 (p. 466 n. 1) 
just before marching from Kabul to attempt the re-conquest of 
Hindustan. His Codex would return to Dihli which he entered in 
July 1555, and there would be safe from risk of further mutilation. 
Its condition in 1555 is likely to have remained what it was found 
when ‘Abdu’r-rahim translated it into Persian by Akbar’s orders 
(1589) for Abu’l-fazl’s use in the Akbar-nama. That Persian trans- 
lation with its descendant the J/emoirs of Baber^ and the purely- 
Turki Haidarabad Codex with its descendant the Balmr-nama in 
English, contain identical contents and, so doing, carry the date of 
the mutilation of Babur’s Turki text back through its years of safetv% 
1589 to 1555, to the period of Humayun’s exile and its dangers for 
camel-borne or deserted libraries. 

d. Two misinterpretations of lacunce. 

I Not unnati^rally the frequent interruptions of narrative caused 
py lacunce have been misinterpreted occasionally, and sometimes 
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detractory comment has followed on Babur, ranking him below the 
accomplished and lettered, steadfast and honest man he was. I select 
two examples of this comment neither of which has a casual origin. 

The first is from the B.M, Cat. of Coins of the Shahs of Persia 
p. xxiv, where after identifying a certain gold coin as shewing 
vassalage by Babur to Isma‘il Safaivi, the compiler’ of llie Catalogue 
notes, “ We can now understand the omission from Babar’s ‘Memoirs’ 
of the occurrences between 914 H. and 925 H.” Can these words 
imply other than that Babur suppressed mention of minting of tlie 
coins shewing acknowledgment of Shi‘a suzerainty ? Leaving aside 
the delicate topic of the detraction the quoted words imply, much 
negatives the surmise that the gap is a deliberate “ omission ” of 
text: — (1) the duration of the Shi‘a alliance was 19-20 months of 
917-918 AH. (p. 355), why omit the peaceful or j)rideful and victorious 
record of some 9-10 years on its either verge ? (2) Babur’s Transoxus 
campaign was an episode in the struggle between Shaibaq Khan 
(Shaibani) Auzbeg and Shah Isma‘il — between Sunni and Shi‘a ; 
how could “ omission ” from his book, always a rare one, hide what 
multitudes knew already ? “ Omission ” would liave proved a fiasco 

in another region than Central Asia, because the Babur-Haidar story 
of the campaign, vassal -coinage included,* has been brought into 
English literature by the English translation of the Tarikh-i rashidi. 
Babur’s frank and self-judging habit of mind would, I think, lead 
him to write fully of the difficulties which compelled the hatv^d alliance 
and certainly he would tell of his own anger at the conduct of the 
cahipaign by Isma^ifs Commanders. The alliance was a tactical 
mistake ; it would have served Babur better to narrate its failure. 

The second misinterpretation, perhaps a mere surmising gloss, is 
Erskine's {Memoirs Supp. p. 289) who, in connection with ‘Alam 
Khan’s request to Babur for reinforcement in order to oust his nephew 
Ibrahim, observes that “ Babur probably flattered ‘Alam Khan with 
the hope of succession to the empire of Hindustan.” This idea does 
not fit the record of either man. Elphinstone was angered by 
Erskine's remanc which, he wrote (Aug. 26th 1826) “had a bad 

App. H, XXX. 
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effect on the narrative by weakening the implicit confidence in 
Babur’s candour and veracity which his frank way of writing is so 
well-calculated to command.” EJphinstone’s opinion of Babur is not 
that of a reader but of a student of his book ; he was also one of 
Erskine’s staunchest helpers in its production. From Erskine's 
surmise others have advanced on the detractor’s oath saying that 
Babur used and threw over ‘Alam Khan (g.v.). 

e. Rcconsiriiction. 

Amongst the problems mutilation has created an important one is 
that of the condition of the beginning of the book (p. 1 to p. 30) with 
its plunge into Babur’s doings in his 12th year without previous 
mention of even his day and place of birth, the names and status 
of his f)a rents, or an^^ occurrences of his prae-accession years. Within 
those years should be entered the death of Yunas Khan (1487) with 
its sequent obituary notice, and the death of [Khwaja 'Ubaidu’l-lah] 
Ahrari (1491). ^’^ot onl}^ are these customary entries absent but the 
very introductions of the two great men are wanting, probably with 
the also missing account of their naming of the babe Babur. That 
these routine matters are a [>art of an autobiography planned as 
Babur’s was, makes for assured o})inion that the record of more than 
his first decade of life has been lost, perhaps by the attrition to which 
its position in the volume exposed it. 

Useful reconstruction if merely in tabulated form, might be effected 
in a futuie edition. It would save at least two surprises for readers, 
one the oddly abrupt first sentence telling of Babur’s age when he 
became ruler in Farghana (p. I), which is a misfit in time and order, 
another that of the sudden interruption of ‘Umar Shaikh’s obituary 
by a fragment of Yunas Khan’s (p. 19) which there hangs on a mere 
name-peg, whereas its place according to Babur’s eksewhere unbroken 
practice is directly following the death. The record of the missing 
pras -accession years will have included at the least as follows : — Day 
of birth and its place — names and status of parents — naYning tind 
thc^ceremonial obseiw-ances proper for Muhammadan children — visits 
to kinsfolk in Tashkint, and to Samarkand (aet. 5, p. 35) where he 
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was betrothed— his initiation in school subjects, in sport, the use of 
arms — nam^s of teachers — education in the rules of his F'aith (p. 44), 
appointment to the Andijan Command etc,^ etc. 

There is now no fit beginning to the book ; the present first 
sentence and its pendent description of Farghana should be removed 
to the position Babur’s practice dictates of entering the description 
of a territory at once on obtaining it (cf. Samarkand, Kabul, Hindu- 
stan). It might come in on p. 30 at the end of the topic (partly 
omitted on p, 29 where no ground is give.n for the manifest anxiety 
about Babur’s safety) of the disputed succession (hlaidar, trs. p. 135) 
Babur’s partisan begs having the better of Jahangir’s {q.v!), and having 
testified obeisance, he became ruler in Farghana ; his statement of 
age (12 years ;, comes in naturally and the description of his newly 
acquired territory follows according to rule. This removal of text 
to a later position has the advantage of allowing the accession to 
follow and not precede Babur’s father’s death. 

By the removal there is left to consider the historical matter of 
pp. 12-13. 3 he first paragraph concerns matter of much earlier date 

than ‘Umar’s death in 1494 (p. 13); it may be part of an obituary 
notice, perhaps that ofYunasKhan. What follows of the advance 
of displeased kinsmen against ‘Umar Shaikh would fall into place as 
part of Babur’s record of his boyhood, and lead on to that of his 
father’s death. 

The above is a bald sketch of what might be effected in the 
interests of the book and to facilitate its pleasant perusal. 

Chapter III. 

THE TURKI MSS. AND WORK CONNECTING WITH THEM. 

This chapter is a literary counterpart of “ Babur Padshah’s Stone- 
heap,” the roadside cairn tradition says was piled by his army, each 
man laying his stone when passing down from Kabul for Hindustan 
in the year of victory 1525 (932).* 

* p. 446, n. 6. Habur’s order for the cairn would fit into the lost record of the first month 
of the year (p. 445). 
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For a title suiting its contents is Babur Padshah's Book-pile/' 
because it is fashioned of item after item of pen-work done by 
many men in obedience to the dictates given by his book. Unlike 
the cairn, however, the pile of books is not of a single occasion 
but of many, not of a single year but of many, irregularly spacing 
tlie 500 years tlirough which he and his autobiography have Iiad 
Earth's immortality. 

Part I. The MSS. themgelves. 

Pydi 77 itnary.—~^l\\c\i of the information given below was published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society from 1900 onwards, as 
it came into my possession during a search for reliable Turki text 
of the Bahtir-nama. My notes were progressive ; some MSS. were 
in distant places, some not traceable, but in the end I was able to 
examine m England all of whose continued existence I had become 
aware. It was inevitable that some of my earlier statements should 
be superseded later ; my Notes {see s.n. JRAS.) need clearing of 
transitory matter and' summarizing, in particular those on the 
Elphinstone Codex and Klaproth's articles. Neither they nor what 
is placed here makes claim to be complete. Other workers wall 
supplement them when the World has renewed opportunity to 
stroll in the bye-paths of literature. 

Few copies of the Babiir-nama seem to have been made ; of the 
few I have traced as existing^ not one contains the complete 
autobiography, and one alone has the maximum of dwindled text 
shewn in the Persian translation (1589). Two books have been 
reputed to contain Babur's authentic text^ one preserved in 
Hindustan by his descendants, the other issuing from Bukhara. 
They differ in total contents^ arrangement and textual worth ; 
moreover the Bukhara book compiles items of divers diction and 
origin and date, manifestly not from one pen. 

The Hindustan book is a record — now mutilated — of the Acts of 
Babur alone ; the Bukhara book as exhibited in its fullest accessible . 
example, Kehr's Codex, is in two parts, each having its preface, the 
first .reciting Babur's Acts, the second Humayun's. 
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The Bukhara book is a compilation of oddments, mostly translated 
from compositions written after Babur's death. Textual and 
circumstantial grounds warrant the opinion that it is a distinct 
work mistakenly believed to be Babur's own ; to these grounds was 
added in 1903 the authoritative verdict of collation with the 
Haidarabad Codex, and in 1921 of the colophon of its original MS. 
in which its author gives his name, with the title and date of his 
compilation (JRAS. T900, p. 474). What it is and what are its 
contents and history are told in Part III of this chapter. 

Part IL Work on the Hindustan MSS* 

Babur's Original Codex. 

My latest definite information about Babur’s autograph MS. 
comes from the Padshah-nama (Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 4), whose author 
saw it in Shah-i-jahan's private library between 1628 and 1638. 
Inference is justified, however, that it was the archetype of the 
Haidarabad Codex which has been estimated from the quality 
of its paper as dating cir. 1700 (JRAS. 1906, p. 97). But two 
subsequent historic disasters complicate all questions of MSS. 
missing from Indian libraries, namely, Nadir Shah's vengeance on 
Dihli in 1739 and the dispersions and fires of the Mutiny. Faint 
hope is kept alive that the original Codex may have drifted into 
private hands, by what has occurred with the Rampur MS. of 
Babur's Hindustan verses (App. J), which also appears once to 
have belonged to Shah-i-jahan. 


I 

Amongst items of work done during Babur’s life are copies of 
his book (or of the Hindustan section of it) he mentionsi sending to 
sons and friends. 

II 

The T abaqat-i-baburi was written during Babur’s life by his 
Persian secretary Shaikh Zainu’d>din of Khawaf ; it paraphrases 
in rhetorical Persian the record of a few months of IJindustan 
campaigning, including the battle of Panipat. 
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‘ Parts of the Bahur-nania >,ent to B.\hur‘s sor^ not mcludcd iierc, 

’.The it 1 '! ‘ >n'.]ur Oi-. ;s2 foU o{ ihe HaidaralMd C'odex. 

3 This Ms. is not to be confu'^ed v,.th one frskine misunderstood Humayun to have copied (Memoirs, p. 30v3 and JRAS. 1900, p. 443) 
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III 

During the first decade of Humayun’s reign (1530-40) at leas 
two important codices seem to have been copied. 

The earlier (see Table, No. 2) has varied circumstantial warrant. 
It meets the need of an archetype, one marginally annotated by 
Humayun, for the Elphinstone Codex in which a few notes are 
marginal and signed, others arc pell-mell, interpolated in the text 
but attested by a scrutineer as having been marginal in its arche- 
type and mistakenly copied into its text. This second set has been 
ineffectually sponged over. Thus double cf)]latir)ii is indicated 
(i) with Babul’s autograph MS. to clear out ex.tra Babur matter, 
and (ii) with its archetype, to justify the statement that in this 
the interpolations were marginal. — No colophon survives with the 
much dwindled Elph. Codex, but one, suiting the situation has been 
observed, where it is a complete misht, appended to the Alwar Codex 
of the second Persian translation, (estimated asco}>ied in i5»Hp). Into 
the incongruities of that colophon it is n<jt necessary to examine 
here, they are too obvious to aim at deceit'; it a])pears fitl}’ to be an 
imperfect translation from a Turki original, this e>pocially through 
its odd fashion of entitling Kumayun Pad'-hah." It can be 
explained as translating the colophon of the Codex (No. 2) which, 
as his possession, Humayun allowably annotated and w^hich makes 
jt known that he had ordered ‘Ali’u-’l-katib to copy his father's 
Turki book, and that it was finished in February, 1531, some six 
weeks after Babur's death.* 

The later copy made in Humayun's first decade is Haidar 
Mirza's (infra). 

W 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza Dughlafs possession of a copy of the 
Autobiography is knowm both from his mention of It and through 
numerous extracts translated from it in his Tarikh-i-rashidi. As a 
good boy-penman (p. 22) he may have copied down to 1512 (918) 
while with Babur (p. 350), but for obtaining a transcript of it his 

* For precise liiuits uf the original annotation see p. 416 n. — For details about the 
E. Codex JRAS. 1907, art. The Elph. Codex, and for the colophon AQR. 1900, Tulv,* 
Oct. and JR AS, 1905, pp. 752, 761. 
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opportunity was while with Humayun before the Timurid exodus 
of 1541. He died in 1551 ; his Codex is likely to have found its 
way back from Kashmir to his ancestral home in the Kashghar 
region and there it may still be. {See T.K. trs. Ney Elias’ biography 
of him). 

V 

The Elphinstone Codex ^ has had an adventurous career. The 
enigma of its archetype is posed above ; it may have been copied 
during Akbar’s first decade (1556-67) ; its, perliaps first, owner 
was a Ikii-qara rebel (d. 1567) from amongst whose possessions it 
passed into the Royal Library, where it was cleared of foreign matter 
by the expunction of Humayun ’s marginal notes which its scribe 
had interpolated into its text. At a date I do not know, it must 
have left the Royal Library for its fly-leaves bear entries of prices 
and in 1810 it was found and purchased in Peshawar by Elphinstone. 
It went with him to Calcutta, and there may have been seen by 
Leyden during the short time between its arrival and the autumn 
month of the same year (1810) when he sailed for Java. In 1813 
Elphinstone in Poona sent it to Erskine in Bombay, saying that he 
had fancied it gone to Java and had been writing to Tzzatu’Llah 
to procure another MS. for Erskine in Bukhara, but that all the 
time it was on his own shelves. Received after Erskine had dolefully 
compared his finished w<irk wath Lcyd<m's (tentative) translation, 
Erskine sadly recommenced the review^of his own work. The Codex 
had suffered much defacement down to 90S (I5C>2) at the hands of 
’’ a Persian Turk of Ganj ” who had interlined it with explanations. 
It came to Scotland (wath Erskine ?) who in 1826 sent it with a 
covering letter (Dec. 12th, 1826), at its owner’s desire, to the 
Advocates’ Library wdiere it nowGs. In I 9 t >7 d< scribed 

by me in the JRAS. 

VI 

Of two Waniat-i-bahuri (Pers. trs.) made in Akbax's reign, the 
earlier was begun in 1583, at private instance, by two Mughiils 

* Sfc Index s.fi. and III and JRAS. 1900-3—5 -6—7. 
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Payanda-hasan of Gliazni and Muliammad-quli of Hisar. The 
Bodleian and British Museum Libraries have copies of it, very 
fragmentary unfortunately, for it is careful, likeable, and helpful 
by its small explanatory glosses. It has the great defect of not 
preserving autobiographic qualit}^ in its diction. 

VII 

The later Waqi at-i-habiiri translated bv 'Abduh-rahim Mirza is 
one of the most important items in Baburiana, botn oy us special 
characteristics as the work of a Turkman and not of a Persian, 
and by the great service it has done. Its origin is well-known; 
it was made at Akbar’s order to help Abu' 1 -fazl in ilie Akbar-nama 
account of Babur and also to facilitate perusal of the Bahur-nama 
in Hindustan. It was presented to Akbar, by its translator who 
had come up from Gujrat, in the last week of November, 1589, on 
an occasion and at a place of admirable fitness. For Akbar had 
gone to Kabul to visit Babur's tomb, and was halting on his return 
journey at Barik-ab wliere Babur had halted on liis marcli down 
to Hindustan in the year of victory 1525, at no great distance 
from "Babur Padshah's Stone-heap". Abu'l-fazl's account of 
the presentation will rest on ‘Abdu'r-rahim's information (A.N. 
trs. cap. ci). The diction of this translation is noticeable ; it gave 
much trouble to Erskine who thus writes of it {Memoirs Preface, 
lx), " Though simple and precise, a close •adherence to the idioms 
ahd forms of expression of the Turki original joined to a v\ant of 
distinctness in the use of the relatives, often renders the meaning 
extremely obscure, and makes it difficult to discover the connexion 
of the different members of the sentence.* The style is frequently 
not Persian. . . . Many of the Turki words are untranslated." 

Difficult as these characteristics made Erskine’s interpretation, 
it appears to me likely that they indirectly were useful to him by 
restraining his diction to some extent in their Turki fettering. — This 
Turki fettering has another aspect, apart from Erskine's difficulties, 

* Here ipeaks tlie Jiian reared in touch with European classics ; (pure) Turki though 
it uses no relatives (l<adK>!f) is lucid. Cf. Cap. IV The Memoirs of liabur. 
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viz, it wo\ild greatly facilitate re-translation into Turki, such as has 
been effected, I think, in the Farghana section of the Bukhara 
compilation. V 


VIll 

This item ot work, a liarmless attempt of Salim {i.e. Jahangir 
Padshah ; 1605-28) to provide the ancestral autobiographj^ with 
certain stop-gaps, has caused much needless trouble and discussion 
without effecting any useful result. It is this ; — In hi? own auto- 
biography, the T iizi{k~i~jahangiri s.a. 1607, he writes of a Babur-nama 
Codex he examined, that it was all in Babur’s blessed liandwriting 
except four portions wliich w'ere in his own and each of which he 
attested in Turki as so being. Unfortunately he did not specify his 
topics ; unfortunately also no attestation has been found to passages 
reasonably enough attributable to his activities. His portions may 
consist of the '' Rescue-passage {App.*D) and a length of trans- 
lation from the Akbarnama, a continuous part of its Babur chapter 
but broken up where only I have seen it, i.e. the Bukhara compila- 
tion, into (i) a plain tale of Kanwa (1527), (2) episodes of Babur's 
latter months (1529) — both transferred to the first person — and 
(3) an account of Babur's death (December 26th, 1530) and Court. 

Jahangir’s occupation, harmless in itself, led to an imbroglio of 
Langles with Erskine, for the former stating in the Biographic 
Universelle art. Babour, that Babour's Commentaries aug^nent^s 
par Jahangir " were translated into Persian by 'Abdu’r-rahim, 
Erskine made answer, I know not on what authority the learned 
Langles hazarded this assertion, which is certainly incorrect " 
{Memoirs, Preface, p. ix). Had Langles somewhere met with 
Jahangir's attestations ? He had authority if he had seen merely the 
statement of 1607, but Erskine was right also, because the Persian 
translation contains no more than the unaugmented Turki text. 
The royal stop-gaps are in Kehr's MS. and through lUninski reached 
De Court eille, whence the biting and thorough analysis of. the 
three Fragments " by Teufel. Both episodes — the Langles and the 

* For analysis of a retranslated passage see JR AS. 1908, p. 85. 
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Teufel ones — are time- wasters but they are comprehensible in the 
circumstances that Jahangir could not foresee the consequences 
of his doubtless good intentions. 

If the question arise of how writings that had had place in 
Jahangir's library reached Bukhara, their open road is through the 
Padshah’s correspondence (App. Q and tcferences), with a descendant 
of Ahrari in whose hands they were close to Bukhara.^ 

It groups scattered information to recal that Salim (Jahangir) was 
'Abdu’r-rahim’s ward, that then, as now, Babur’s Autobiography 
was the best example of classic Turki, and that it would appeal on 
grounds of piety — as it did appeal on some sufficient ground — to 
have its broken story made good. Also that for three of the four 
portions” Abu’l-fazl’s concise matter was to hand. 

IX 

My information concerning Baburiana under Shah-i-jahan Padshah 
(1628-58) is very meagre. It consists of (i) his attestation of a 
signature of Babur (App. Q and photo), (2) his possession of Babur's 
autograph Codex {Padshah-nania, Bib. Ind. ed., ii, 4), and (3) 
his acceptance, and that by his literary entourage, of Mir Abu-talib 
Husaini's Persian translation of Timur’s Annals, the Malfuzat 
whose preparation the Zafar-nama describes and whose link with 
Babur’s writings is that of the exemplar to the emulator. =2 

X 

The Haidarabad Codex may have been inscribed under Aurang- 
zib Padshah (1655-1707). So many particulars about it have been 
given already that little needs saying here .3 It was the grande 
trouvaille of my search for Turki text wherewith to revive Babur’s 
autobiography both in Turki and English. My husband in 1900 
saw it in Haidarabad ; through the kind offices of the late Sayyid 

* Tuzuk-i-jahan^iri^ Rogers & Beveridge’s trs. i, 110; JR AS. 1900, p. 756, for the 
Persian passage, 1908, p. 76 for the “Fragments”, 1900, p. 476 for Ilmirtski’s Preface 
(a second translation is accessible at the B.M. and I.O. Lilirary and R.A.S.), Memoirs 
Preface, p. ix, Index s.nn. de Coiirteille, Teufel, Bukhara MSS. and Part iti eo cap. 

“ For Shah-i-jahan’s interest in Timur see sign given in a copy of his note published in 
my translation volume of Gul-badan Begim's Humayun-nama^ p. xiii. 

3 JRAS. 1900 p. 466, 1902 p. 655, 1905 art. j.«., 1908 pp. 78, 98 ; Index in loco s,n. 
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Ali Bilgrami it was lent to me ; it proved to surpass, both in volume 
and quality, all other Babur-nama MSS. I had traced ; I made its 
merits known to Professor Edward Granville Browne, just when the 
E. J, Wilkinson Gibb Trust was in formation, with the happy and 
accordant result that the best prose book in classic Turki became 
the first item in the Memorial — matris ad filium — of literary work 
done in the name of the Turkish scholar, and Babur's very words 
were safeguarded in hundred-fold facsimile. An event so important 
for autobiography and for Turki literature may claim more than 
the bald mention of its occurrence, because sincere autobiography, 
however ancient, is human and social and undying, so that this 
was no mere case of multiplying copies of a book, but was one of 
preserving a man's life in his words. There were, therefore, joyful 
red-letter days in the English story of the Codex — outstanding from 
others being those on which its merits revealed themselves (on 
Surrey uplands) — the one which brought Professor Browne's 
acceptance of it for reproduction by the Trust — and the day of 
pause from work marked by the accomplished fact of the safety of 
the Babur-nama, 

XI 

The period from cir. 1700, the date of the Haidarabad Codex, 
and 1810, when the Elphinstonc Codex was purchased by its sponsor 
at Peshawar, appears to have been unfruitful in weak on the 
Hindustan MSS. Causes for this may connect with historic events, 
e.g. Nadir Shah's desolation of Dilili and the rise of the East India 
Company, and, in Baburiana, with the disappearance of Babur's 
autograph Codex (it was unknown to the Scots of 1800-26), and the 
transfer of the Elphinstonc Codex from royal possession - - this, 
possibly however, an accident of royal travel to and from Kabul at 
earlier dates. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century was, on the contrary, 
most fruitful in valuable work, useful impulse to which was given 
by Dr. John Leyden who in about 1805 began to* look' into Turki. 
• Like his contemporary Julius Klaproth (q.v.), he was avid of 
tongues and attracted by Turki and by Babur's writings of which he 
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had some knowledge through the ‘Abdu'r-rahim (Persian) trans- 
lation. His Turki text-book would be the MS. of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,* a part-copy of the Bukhara compilation, from which he 
had the India Office MS. copied. He took up Turki again in i8io, 
after his return from Malay and whilst awaiting orders in Calcutta 
for departure to Java. He sailed in the autumn of the year and died 
in August i8ii. Much can be learned about him and his Turki 
occupations from letters [infra xiii) written to Erskine by him and 
by others of the Scottish band which now achieved such fine results 
for Babur's Autobiography. 

It is necessary to say something of Leyden's part in producing the 
Memoirs, because Erskine, desiring to " lose nothing that might 
add to Leyden's reputation ", has assigned to him an undue position 
of collaboration in it both by giving him premier place on its title- 
page and by attributing to him the beginning the translation. 
What one gleans of Leyden's character makes an impression of 
unassumption that would forbid his acceptance of the posthumous 
position given to him, and, as his translation shews the tyro in 
Turki, there can be no ground for supposing he would wish his 
competence in it over-estimated. He had, as dates show, nothing 
to do with the actual work of the Memoirs which was finished 
before Erskine had seen in 1813 what Leyden had set down before 
he died in 1811. As the Memoirs is now a rare book, I quote 
from it what Erskine says (Preface, p. ix) of Leyden’s rough 
translation : — " This acquisition (i,e. of Leyden's trs.) reduced me 
to rather an awkward dilemma. The two translations (his own 
and Leyden's) differed in many important particulars; but as 
Dr. Leyden had the advantage of translating from the original, 

I resolved to adopt his translation as far as it went, changing 
only such expressions in it as seemed evidently to be incon- 
sistent with the context, or with other parts of the Memoirs, or 
such as seemed evidently to originate in the oversights that are 
tmavoidable in an unfinished work.* This labour I had completed 

* Cf. JRAS. 1900, Nos. VI, VII, VIII. 

* Ilminski’s difficulties are foreshadowed here by the same confusion of identity 
between the Bahurcnama proper and the Bukhara compilation (Preface, Part iii, p. H). 
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with some difficulty, when Mr. Elphinstone sent me the copy of the 
Memoirs of Baber in the original Turk! [i.e. The Elphinstone Codex) 
which he had procured when he went to Peshawar on his embassy 
to Kabul. This copy, which he had supposed to have been sent 
with Dr. Leyden's manuscripts from Calcutta, he was now fortunate 
enough to recover (in his own library at Poona). The discovery 
of this valuable manuscript reduced me, though heartily sick of the 
task, to the necessity of commencing my work once more." 

Erskine’s Preface (pp. x, xi) contains various other references to 
Leyden's work which indicate its quality as tentative and unrevised. 
It is now in the British Museum Library. 

XII 

Little need be said here about the Memoirs of Baber. ^ Erskine 
worked on a basis of considerable earlier acquaintance with his 
Persian original, for, as his Preface tells, he had (after Leyden's 
death) begun to translate this some years before he definitely 
accepted the counsel of Elphinstone and Malcolm to undertake 
the Memoirs, He finished his translation in 1813, and by 1816 
was able to dedicate his complete volume to Elphinstone, but 
publication was delayed till 1826. His was difficult pioneer-work, 
and carried through with the drawback of working on a secondary 
source. It has done yeoman service, of which the crowning merit 
is its introduction of Babur's autobiography to the Western world. 

XIII 

Amongst Erskine's literary remains are several bound volumes of 
letters from Elphinstone, Malcolm, Leyden, and others of that 
distinguished group of Scots who promoted the revival of Babur's 
writings. Erskine's grandson, the late Mr. Lestocq Erskine, placed 
these, with other papers, at our disposal, and they are now located 
where they have been welcomed as appropriate additions : — Elphin- 
stone's are in the Advocates' Library, where already (1826) he, 
through Erskine, had deposited his own Codex — ^.Und with his 

, ‘ Cf. Erskine’s Preface in loco item XI, cap. iv. The Metnoirs Bader, 
4i^cl Index s.n . . 
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letters are those of Malcolm and more occasional correspondents; 
Leyden's letters (and various papers) are in the Memorial Cottage 
maintained in his birthplace Denholm (Hawick) by the Edinburgh 
Border Counties Association ; something fitting went to the Bombay 
Asiatic Society and a volume of diary to the British Museum. 
Leyden's papers will help his fuller biography ; Elphinstone's letters 
have special value as recording his co-operation with Erskine by 
much friendly criticism, remonstrance against delay, counsels and 
encouragement. They, moreover, shew the estimate an accom- 
plished man of modern affairs formed of Babur Padshah's character 
and conduct ; some have been quoted in Colcbrooke's Life of 
EJphinstone, but there they suffer by detachment from the rest of 
his Baburiana letters ; bound together as they now are, and with 
brief explanatory interpolations, they would make a welcome item 
for Babur Padshah’s Book-pile '’ 

XIV 

In May 1921 the contents of these volumes were completed, namely, 
the Bahiir-nania in English and its supplements, the aims of which 
are to make Babur known in English diction answering to his 
ipsissima verba, and t(^ be serviceable to readers and students of 
his book and of classic Tiirki. 


XV 

Of writings based upon or relating to Babur's the following 
have appeared : — 

Denkwurdigkeiten des Zahir-uddin Muhammad Babar — A. Kaiser 
(Leipzig, 1828). This consists of extracts translated from the 
Memoirs. 

An abridgement of the Memoirs — R. M. Caldecott (London, 1844). 
History of India — Baber and Humayun — W. Erskine (Longmans, 

1854)- 

Babar — Rulers of India series — Stanley Lane-Poole (Oxford, 1899). 
Tuzuk-i-babari or Waqi‘at-i-babari {i.e. the Persian trs.) — Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India, 1872, vol. iv. 
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Babur Padshah -6^ — H. Beveridge (Calcutta Re vie, w,, 1899). 

Babur's diamond, was it the Koh-i-nur ? — H. Beveridge, Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, April, 1899. 

Was 'Abdu’r-raliim the translator of Babur's Memoirs ? {iJ. the 
Babtir-nama) — H. Bpveridge, AQR., July and October, /igoo. 
Ah Empire- builder of the i6th century, Babur — Laurence F. L. 
Williams (Allahabad, 1918). 

Notes on the MSS. of the Turki text {Babtir-nduta) — A. S. Beveridge, 
JRAS. 1900, 1902, 1921, 1905, and Part II 1906, 1907, 1908, 
p. 52 and p. 828, 1909 p . 452 {see Index, sm. A. S. B. for topics). 
[For other articles and notes by H. B. see Index 5.^/.] 

Part III. The Bukhara Babur-nama 

This is a singular book and has had a career as singular as its 
characteristics, a very comedy of (blameless) errors and mischance. 
For it is a compilation of items diverse in origin, diction, and age, 
jdanned to be a record of the Acts of Babur and Humayun, dependent 
through its Babur portion on the ‘Abdu ’r>rahim Persian translation 
for re-translation, or verbatim quotation, or dove-tailing effected on 
the tattered fragments of ydiat had once been Kamran s Codex of 
the Babur-nama proper, the whole interspersed by stop-gaps attribut- 
able to Jahangir. These and other specialities notwithstanding, it 
ranked for nearly 200 years as a reproduction of Babur’s authentic 
text, as such was sent abroad, as sucli was reconstructed and 
printed in Kasan (1857), translated in Paris (1871), cdtalogued for 
thePetrograd Oriental School (1894), and for the India Office (1903) 
Manifest causes for the confusion of identity are, (i) lack of the 
guidance in Bukhara and Petrograd of collation with the true text, 

2) want of information, in the Petrograd of 1700-25, about Babur's 
career, coupled with the difficulties of communication with Bukhara, 

3) the misleading feature in the compiled book of its author's 
•etention of the autobiographic form of his sources, without ex- 
)lanation as to whether he entered surviving fragments of Kamran's 

* Xl^e last blow was given to the phantasmal reputation of the bool! W the' authoritative 
laidarabad Cotlex which now can he seen in facsimile in many Lilnarjcs. 
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Codex, patchings or extracts from 'Abduh-rahiin's Persian transla- 
tion, or quotations of Jahangir’s stop-gaps. Of the^e three causes 
for error the first is dominant, entailing as it does the drawbacks 
besetting work on an inadequate basis. 

It is necessary to enumerate the items of the Compilation here 
as they are arranged in Kehr’s autograph Codex, because that codex 
(still in London) may not always be accessible,^ and because the 
imprint does not obey its model, but aims at closer agreement of the 
Bukhara Compilation with Ilminski’s gratefully acknowledged 
guide — The Memoirs of Baber. Distinction in commenting on the 
Bukhara and the Kasan versions is necessary ; their discrepancy 
is a scene in the comedy of errors. 

* But for present clifficuUies of intercourse with Petrograd, I w'ould have re-examined 
with Kehr’s the C( Ilateial Codex of 1742 (copied in 1839 and now owned by the Petrograd 
University). It might be useful, as Ivehr's volume has lost pages and may be disarranged 
here and there. 


The list of Kehr’s items is as follows : — 

1 {not in the Imprint). A letter from Babur to Kamran the date of which is 
hxed as 1527 by its committing Ibrahim Lttdi's sen to Kamran’s charge (p. 544). It 
is heard of again in the Bukhara Compil.ation, is lost from Kehr’s Codex, and preserved 
from his archetype by Klaprotli wdio translated it. Being thus found in Bukhara in the 
first decade of the eighteenth century (our earliest knowledge of the Compilation is 
1709), the inference is allowe<l that it went to Bukhara as loot from tlie defeated 
Kamran’s camp and that an endorsen\cnt its c<;nipanion Babur-naina (proper) bears was 
made by the Auzbeg of two victors o\er Kaiuran. both of 1550, both in Tramontana.^ 

2 {not in Imp.). Timur-pulad’s memo, about the purchase of his Codex in cii-. 
1521 { eo cap. post). 

3 {Imp. 1). Compiler’ .s Preface of Praise (JRAS. 1900, p. 474). 

4 {Imp. 2). Babul's Act.s in Fargbana, in diction such as to seem a re-translation 
of the Persian translation of 1589i ilow much of Kamran’s MS. was serviceable is 
not easy to decide, because the Turki fettering of ’Abdu’r-rahim’s I^ersian lends itself 
admirably to re -translation.* 

5 {Imp. 3). The “ Rescue- passage ” (App. D) attributable to Jahangir. 

6 {Imp. ¥). Babur’s Acts in Kabul, seeming (like No. 4) a re-translation or 
patching of tattered pages. There are also passages taken verbatim from the Persian. 

7 {Imp. omits). A short length of Babur’s Hindustan Section, carefully shewn 
damaged by dots and dashes. 

8 (Imp. S). Wjthin 7, the spurious passage of App. L and also scattered passages 
about a feast, perhaps part of 7. 

9 {Imp. separates off at Of id of Translated passage from the Akbar-namat 

attributable to Jahangir, briefly telling of Kanwa (1527), Babur’s latter years (both 
changed to first person), death and court. ^ 

1 That Babur-nama of the ** Kamran-docket ” is the mutilated and tattered basis, allowed by 
circumstance, of the compiled history of Babur, filled out and mended by the help of the Persian 
translation of 1589. Cf. KehPs iatin Trs. fly-leaf entry; Klaproth s.n. : A.N. trs. H.B., p. 260 | 

1908, 1909, on the Kaxnran-docket ’* (where arc defects needing Klaproth's second article 

s For an analysis of an lUostratl/e passage see JRAS. 1906 j for facilities of re- translation see 
eo cap. p. xviii, where Frskine is ^eted. 

8 See A.N. trans., p. 260 f Prefaces of Ilminski and de Courteille ; ZDMG. xxxvil. Teufel’s hrt. t 
JRAS. 1900. 
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[Babur’s history has been thus brought to an end, incomplete in the balance needed 
of 7. In Kehr’s volume a few pages are left blank except for what shews a Russian 
librarian’s opinion of the plan of the book, ‘‘Here end the writings of Shah Babur.*’] 

10 (Imp. omits). Preface to the history of Humayun, beginning at the Creation 

and descending by giant strides through notices of Khans and Sultans to “ Babur 
Mirza who was the father of Humayun Padshah”. Of Babur what further is said 
connects with the battle of Ghaj-davan (918-1512 It is ill informed, laying 

blame on him as if he and not Najm Sani had commanded — speaks of his preference 
for the counsel of young men and of the numbers of comVmtants. It is noticeable for 
more than its inadequacy how'ever ; its selection of the Ghaj-davan episode from all 
others in iiabur’s career suppoits circumstantially what is dealt with later, the Ghaj- 
davani authorship of the Compilation. 

11 (Imfi. omits). Under a heading “Humayun Padshah” is a fragment about 
(his? Accession) Feast, wliether broken off by loss of his pages or of those of his arche- 
ty'pe examination of the P. Univ. Codex may show. 

12 [Imp. 6). An excellent copy of Babur’s Hindustan Section, perhaps obtained 
from the Ahrari house. [This Ilminski places (I think) where Kchr has No. 7.] 
From its position and from its heating a scribe’s date of completion (which Kehr brings 
over), viz. Tamt shud 1126 (Finished 1714), the compiler may have taken it for 
Humayun’s^ perliaps for the account of his reconquest of Hind in 1555. 

[The remaining entries in Kehr’s volume are a quatrain which may make jesting 
reference to his finished task, a librarian’s Russian entry of the number of pages (831), 
and the words Eiahlissemetit O-ientale^ Fr. v. Acklung^ 1825 (the Director of the 
School from 1793).' 

• For particulars about Kehr’s Codex see Smirnov’s Catalo^e of the School Library and JRAS 
1900, 1900. Like others who have made statements resting on the mistaken identity of the Bukhara 
Compilation, many of mine are now given to the winds. 


Outline of the History of the Compilation. 

An impelling cause for the production of the Bukhara compilation 
is suggested by the date 1709 at which was finished the earliest 
example known to me. For in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century Peter the Great gave attention to Russian relations with 
foreign states of Central Asia and ncgociated with the Khan of 
Bukhara for tlie reception of a Russian mission.* Political aims 
would be forwarded if envoys were familiar with Turki ; books 
in that tongue for use in the School of Oriental Languages would 
be desired ; thus the Compilation may have been prompted and, 
as will be shown later, it appears to have been produced, and not 
merely copied, in 1709. The Mission’s despatch was delayed till 
1719 ; it arrived in Bukhara in 1721 ; during its stay a member of 
its secretariat bought a Compilation MS. noted as finished ki 1714 
and on a fly-leaf of it made tiie following note : - 

* See Gi-'gorief’s “Russian policy regarding Central Asia”, quoted in Schuyler’s 
Turkistan, A/'ip. IV 

* The Mission was well received, started tp return to Petrograd, was attacked by 
Turkmans, wept back to Bukhara, and there stayed until it could attempt the devious route 
which brought it to &e capital in 1725. 
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“/, Tunur-pulad son of Mir za Rajab son of Pay-chiny bought this 
book Babur-nama after coming to Bukhara with [///^] Russian Florto 
Beg Beneveniy envoy of the Padshah . . . whose army is numerous as 
the stars . . . May it be well received! Amen I O Lord of both 
Worlds ! ” 

Timur-pulad's hope for good reception indicates a definite 
recipient, perhaps a commissioned purchase. The vendor may have 
been asked for a history of Babur ; he sold one, but Babur- 
nama is not necessarily a title, and is not suitable for the 
Compilation ; by conversational mischance it may have seemed so 
to the purchaser and thus have initialed the mistake of confusing 
the Bukhara Babur-nama with the true one. 

Thus endorsed, the book in 1725 reached the Foreign Office ; 
there in 1737 it was obtained by George Jacob Kehr, a teacher of 
Turki, amongst other languages, in the Oriental School, who copied 
it -with meticulous care, understanding its meaning imperfectly, 
in order to produce a Latin version of it. His Latin rendering was 
a fiasco, but his reproduction of the Arabic forms of his archetype 
was so obedient that on its sole basis Ilminski edited the Kasan 
Imprint {1857). A collateral copy of the Timur-pulad Codex was 
made in 1742 (as has been said). 

In 1824 Klaproth (who m 1810 had made a less valuable extract 
perhaps from Kehr’s Codex) copied from the Timur-pulad MS. 
its purchaser's note, the Auzbeg?(?) endorsement as lo the transfer 
of the Kamran-docket " and Babur’s letter to Kamran (Memoires 
relatifs a V Asie (Paris). 

In 1857 Ilminski, working in Kasan, produced his imprint, which 
became de Courteiile's source for Les Memoires de Baber in 1871. 
No worker in the above series shews doubt about accepting the 
Compilation as containing Babur’s authentic text. Ilminski was 
in the difficult position of not having entire reliance on Kehr's 
transcription, a natural apprehensipn in face of the quality of the 
Latin version, his doubts sum up into his words that a reliable 
text could not be made from his source (Kehr’s MS.), but that a 
Turki reading-book could — - and was. As has been said, he did not 
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obey the dual plan of the Compilation Kehr's transcript reveals, 
this, perhaps, because of the misnomer Babur-nama under which 
Timur-pulad's Codex had come to Petrograd ; this, certainly, 
because h<i thought a better history of Babur could be produced 
by following Erskinc than by obeying Kehr — a series of errors 
following the verbal mischance of 1725. Ilminski's transformation 
of the items of his source had the ill result of misleading Pavet de 
Courteille to over-estimate his Turki source at the expense of 
Erskine's Persian one which, as has been said, was Ilminski^s guide — 
another scene in the comedy. A mischance hampering the French 
work was its falling to be done at a time when, in Paris 1871, there 
can have been no opportunity available for learning the contents of 
Ilminski's Russian Preface or for quiet research and the examination 
of collateral aids from abroad.* 

The Author of the Compilation. 

The Haidarabad Codex having destroyed acquiescence in tbe 
phantasmal view of the Bukhara book, the question may be con- 
sidered, who was its author ? 

This question a convergence of details about the Turki MSS; 
reputed to contain the Babur-nama, now allows me to answer with 
some semblance of truth. Those details have thrown new light 
upon ei colophon which I received in 1900 from Mr. C. Salemann 
with other particulars concerning the “ Senkovski Babur-nama 
this being an extract from the Compilation ; its archet^^pe reached 
Petrograd from Bukhara a century after Kehr’s [viz. the Timur- 
pulad Codex]; it can be taken as a direct copy of the Mulla's 
original because it bears his colophon.^ In 1900 I accepted it as 
merely that of a scribe who had copied Senkovski's archetype, but 
in 1921 reviewing the colophon for this Preface, it seems to ,mc to 
be that of the original autograph MS. of the CompiL^^tion and to 
cell its author's name, his title for his book, and the year (1709) in 
which he completed it. 

* One might say jestingly tliat the spirit in the book had rebelled since 1725 against 
enforced and changing masquerade as a phantasm of two other books ! 

* Neither Ilminski nor Smirnov mentions another ** Bahur-nanuv ’’ Codex than Kehr’s. 
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Senkovski brought it over from his archetype ; Mr. Salemann 
sent it to me in its original Turki form. (JRAS. igoo, p. 474). 
Senkovski's own colophon is as follows : — 

'‘fai achevi cette copie le 4 Mai^ 1824y h St. Petersburg ; elle a ite 
faite d'itpres un exemplaire appartenant ct Nazar Bai J'urkistaniy 
nigociant Boukhariy qui etait venu cette aruiee cl St. Petersburg, 
J. SenkovskiP 

The colophon Senkovski copied from his archetype is to the 
following purport : — 

“ Known and entitled WaqVnama-i-padshahi ( Record of Royal 
Acts), [t/iis^ autograph and composition (bay ad u navisht) of Mu/la 
^ Abdud-wahhab the Teacher, of Ghafdavan in Bukhara — God pardon 
his mistakes and the iveakness of his endeavour /— was finished on 
Monday, Rajab 5, 1121 (Aug. 31st, 1709). — Thank God f '' 

It will be observed that the title Waqi‘nama-i-padshahi suits the 
plan of dual histories (of Babur and Humayun) better than does the 
** Babur-nama of Timur-pulad's note, that the colophon does 
not claim for the Mulla to have copied the elder book (i494-'i53o) 
but to have written down and composed one under a differing title 
suiting its varied contents ; that the Mulla's deprecation and thanks 
tone better with perplexing work, such as his was, than with the 
steadfast patience of a good scribe ; and that it exonerates the 
Mulla from suspicion of having caused his ^compilation to be accepted 
as Babur's authentic text. Taken with its circumstanding matters, 
it may be the d^noument of the play. 


Chapter IV. 

THE LEYDEN AND ERSKINE MEMOIRS OF BABER* 

The fame and long literary services of the Alemairs of Baber 
compel me to explain why these volumes of mino contain a verbally 
new English translation of the Babur-nama instead of a second 
•edition of the Memoirs. My explanation is the simple one of textual 
values, of the advantage a primary source has over its derivative, 
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Babur’s original text over its Persian translation which alone was 
accessible to Erskine. 

If the Babur-7tajna owed its perennial interest to its valuable 
multifarious matter, the Memoirs could suffice to represent it, but 
this it does not ; what has kept interest in it alive through some 
four centuries is the autobiographic presentment of an arresting 
personality its whole manner, st}"Ie and diction produce. It is 
characteristic throughout, from first to last making known the 
personal quality of its author. Obviously that quality has the better 
chance of surviving a transfer of Babur’s words to a foreign tongue 
when this can be effected by imitation of them. To effect this was 
impracticable to Erskine who did not see any example of the Turki 
text during the progress of his translation work and had little 
acquaintance with Turki. No blame attaches to his results ; they 
have been the one introduction of Babur’s writings to English readers 
for almost a century ; but it would be as sensible to expect a potter 
to shape a vessel for a specific purpose without a model as a trans- 
lator of autobiography to shape the new veri)al container for Babur's 
quality without seeing his own. Erskine was the pioneer amongst 
European workers on Baburiana— Leydens’s fragment of unrevised 
attempt to translate the Bukhara Compilation Ix^ing a negligible 
matter, notwithstanding friendship’s deference to it ; he had ready 
to his hand no such valuable collateral help as he bequeathed to his 
successors in the Memoirs volume. I'o have been able to help in 
the renewal of his book by preparing a second edition of it, revised 
under the authority of the Haidarabad Codex, would have been to 
me an act of literary piety to an old book-friend ; I experimented 
and failed in the attempt ; the wording of the Memoirs would not 
press back into the Turki mould. Being what it i.s, sound in its 
matter and partly representative of Babur himself, the all-round 
safer plan, one doing it the greater honour, was to leave it unshorn 
of its redundance and unchanged in its wording, in the place of 
worth and dignity it has held .so long. 

Brought to this point by experiment and failure, the way lay open 
to make bee-line over intermediaries back to the fountain-head of 
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re -discovered Turki text preserved in the Haidarabad Codex. Thus 
I have enjoyed an advantage no translator has had since ‘Abdu’r- 
rahim in 1589. 

Concerning matters of style and diction, I may mention that three 
distinct impressions of Babur’s personality are set by his own, 
Erskine’s and de Courteille’s words and manner. These divergencies, 
while partly due to differing textual bases, may result mainly from 
the use by the two Europeans of unsifted, current Bhiglish and 
French. Their portrayal might have been truer, there can be no 
doubt, if each had restricted himself to such under-lying component 
of his mother-tongue as approximates in linguistic stature to classic 
Turki. This probability Erskine could not foresee for, having no 
access during his work to a Turki source and no familiarity with 
Turki, he missed their lessoning. 

Turki, as Babur writes it — terse, word-thrift)', restrained and lucid, 
— comes over neatl)^ into Anglo-Saxon English, perhaps through 
primal affinities. Stud)'ing Babur’s writings in verbal detail taught 
me that its structure, idiom and vocabulary dictate a certain 
mechanism for a translator’s imitation. Such are the simple sentence, 
devoid of relative phrasing, copied in the form found, whether abrupt 
and brief or, ranging higher with the topic, gracious and dignified — 
the retention of l^abur’s use of “ w'e ” and “ I ” and of his frequent 
impersonal statement— the matching of words by their root-notion — 
tlie strict observance of Babur's limits of vocabulary, effected by 
allotting to one Turki word one Bhiglish ecjuivalent, thus e>. eluding 
synonyms for which Turki lias little use because not shrinking from 
the n^peated w'ord ; lasth', as preserving relations of diction, the 
replacing of J^abur’s Arabic and Persian aliens b)^ Greek and Latin 
ones naturalized in Phnglish. Some of these aids towards shaping a 
counterpart of Turki may he tliought small, but the)^ obey a model 
add their aggregate lias [)ower to make or mar a portrait 

(1) Of the u.ses of pronouns it may be said th?jt Babur's “wc” is 
neither regal nor self-magnifying but is co-ojK^rative, as beseems the 
chief w'hose volunteer and nomad following makes or unmakes his 
power, and who can lead and command onl)- b}’' remittent consent 
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accorded to him. His I ” is, individual. The Memoirs varies 
much from these uses. 

(2) The value of reproducing impersonal statements is seen by 
the following example, one of many similar : — When Babur and a 
body of men, making a long saddle-journey, halted for rest and 
refreshment by the road-side ; “ There was drinking,” he writes, but 
Erskine, “ I drank ” ; what is likely being that all or all but a few 
shared the local vin du pays. 

(3) The importance of observing Babur’s limits of vocabulary 
needs no stress, since any man of few words differs from an)' man of 
many. Measured by the l^abur-nama standard, the diction of the 
Memoirs is redundant throughout, and frecjuently over-coloured. Of 
this a pertinent example is provided by a statement of which a 
minimum of seven occurrences forms my example, namel}% that such 
or such a man whose life Babur sketches was vicious or a vicious 
person {Jisq, fasiq). Erskine once renders the word by ” vicious ” 
but elsewhere enlarges to “ debauched, excess of sensual enjoyment, 
lascivious, libidinous, profligate, voluptuous Tiie instances are 
scattered and certainly Erskine could not feel their collective effect, 
but even scattered, each does its ill-part in distorting the Memoirs 
portraiture of the man of the one word.^ 


PosTCRirx OF Thanks. 

I take with gratitude the long-delayed opportunity of finishing my 
book to express the obligation I feel to the Council of the Ro)'al 
Asiatic Society for allowing me to record in the Journal my Notes on 
the Turki Codices of the begun in 1900 and occasionally 

appearing till 1921, In minor convenience of work, to be able to 
gather those prorgressive notes together and review them, has been of 

’ A Correspondent combatting my objection to publishing a second edition of t^ie 
Memoirs^ backed his favouring opinion by reference to ‘Umar Khayyam and Fitzgerald. 
Obviously no analogy exists : Frskine’s redundance is not the flower of a deft alchemy, but 
is the prosaic consequence of a secondary source. 
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value to me in noticeable matters, two of which are the finding and 
multiplying of the Haidarabad Codex, and the definite clearance of the 
confusion which had made the Bukhara (reputed) Babur-nama be 
mistaken for a reproduction of Babur’s true text. 

Immeasurable indeed is the obligation laid on me by the happy 
community of interests which brought under our roof the translation 
of the biographies of liabur, Humayun, and Akbar. What this has 
meant to my own work may be surmised by those who know my 
husband’s wide reading in many tongues of East and West, his 
retentive memory and his generous communism in knowledge. One 
signal cause for gratitude to him from those caring for Baburiana, is 
that it was he made known the presence of the Haidarabad Codex 
in its home library (1899) and thus led to its preservation in facsimile. 

It would be impracticable to enumerate all whose help I keep in 
grateful memory and realize as the fruit of the genial camaraderie of 
letters. 

Annette S. Beveridge. 


PiTKOLD, SnOTTERMILL, HaSLEMEKE. 
August, 192 L 




THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION I. FARGHANA. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

In^ the month of Ramzan of the year 899 (June 1494) and 
in the twelfth year of my age,^ I became ruler^ in the country of 
Farghana. 

(a. Description of Farghana.) 

Farghana is situated in the fifth climate'^ and at the limit of 
settled habitation- On the east it has Kashghar ; on the 
west, Samarkand ; on the south, the mountains of the 
Badakhshan border ; on the north, though in former times 
there must have been towns such as Almaligh, Almatu and 

1 The manuscripts relied on for revising the first section of the Memoirs, 
(i.e. 899 to 908 AH. — 1494 to 1 502 AD.) are the Elphinstone and the llaidarabad 
Codices, To variants from them occurring in Dr. Kehr's own transcript no 
authority can be allowed because throughout this section, his texL appears to 
be a compilation and in parts a retranslation from one or other of the two 
Persian translations {Wdqi'di-i-bdbuti) of the Bdbur~ndma , Moreover Dr. 
Ilminsky’s imprmt of Kehr’s text has the further defect in authority that it 
was helped out from the Memoirs, itself not a direct issue from the Tuiki 
original. 

Information about the manuscripts of the Bdbur-ndnia can be found in the 
JUASfor 1900, 1902, 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908. 

The foliation marked in the margin of this book is that of the HaidarabM 
Codex and of its facsimile, published in 1905 by the Gibb Memorial Trust. 

^ Babur, born on Friday. Feb. 14th. 1483 (Muliarram 6, 888 ah.), succeeded 
his father, ‘Umar Shaikh who died on June 8th. 1494 {Ram?Sn 4, 899 ah.). 

^ pdd-shdh, protecting lord, supreme. It would be an anachronism to 
translate pddshdh by King or Emperor, previous to 913 ah. (i 507 ad.) because 
until that date it was not part of the style of any Timurid, even ruling members 
fOf the house being styled Mirza. Up to 1 507 therefore Babur's correct style 
^is Babur Mirza, (Cf. f. 215 and note.) 

* See Aytn-i-akbarl, Jarrett, p. 44. 


Haidaia- 
bad MS. 
fol. i6. 
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Y§ngi which in books they write farSz/ at the present time 
all is desolate, no settled population whatever remaining, 
because of the Mughuls and the Auzbegs.* 

Farghana is a small country abounding in grain and fruits. 
It is girt round by mountains except on the west, i.e. towards 
Khujand and Samarkand, and in winter^ an enemy can enter 
only on that side. 

The Saihun River {daryaj commonly known as the Water 
of Khujand, comes into the country from the north-east, flows 
westward through it and after passing along the north of 
Khujand and the south of Fan§.kat,® now known as Shahrukh- 
iya, turns directly north and goes to Turkistan. It does not 

^ The Hai. MS. and a good many of the W.-i-B. MSS. here write Afltrar. 
[Autrar like Taraz was at some time of its existence known as Yangi (New).] 
Taraz seems to have stood near the modern Auliya-ata ; Almaiigh, — a Metro- 
politan see of the Nestorian Church in the 14th. century, — to have been the 
old capital of Kuldja, and Almath (var. Almati) to have been where Vemoe 
(Viemy) now is. Almaiigh and AlmatQ owed their names to the apple 
(alma), Cf. Bretschneider's Mediaeval Geography p. 140 amd T.R. (Elias and 
Ross) s,nn, 

2 Mughul u Aiixbeg jihatdtn, I take this, the first offered opportunity of 
mentioning (i) that in transliterating Turk! words I follow Turk! lettering 
because I am not competent to choose amongst systems which e.g. here, repro- 
duce Ailzbeg as Czbeg, Ozbeg and Euzbeg ; and (2) that style being part of an 
autobiography, I am compelled, in pressing back the Memoirs on B&bur^s 
TurkI mould, to retract from the wording of the western scholars, Erskine and 
de Courteille. Of this compulsion B&bur's bald phrase Mughul u Auzbeg 
iihatdin provides an illustration. Each earlier translator has express^ his 
meaning with more finish them he himself ; *Abdu'r-rahim, by az jihat *vbitr i 
(Mughul u) Auzbeg, improves on Babur, since the three towns lay in the tide- 
way of nomad passage ('ubur) east and west ; Erskine writes “ in consequence 
of the incursions ” etc. and de C. grace aux ravages commis *' etc. 

* Schuyler (ii, 54) gives the extreme length of the valley as about 160 miles 
and its width, at its widest, as 65 miles. 

* Following a manifestly clerical error in the Second W.-i-B. the Akbar- 
ndma and the Mems. are without the seasonal limitation, in winter." 
Babur here excludes from winter routes one he knew well, the Kindirlik Pass ; 
on the other hand Kostenko says that this is open all the year round . Does 
this contradiction indicate climatic change ? (Cf. f . 546 and note ; A.N. Bib. 
Ind. ed. i, 85 (H. Beveridge i, 221) and, for an account of the passes round 
Fargh&na, Kostenko’s Turhistdn Region, Tables of Contents.) 

® Var. Ban&kat, Ban2.kas, Fi&kat, FanS.kand. Of this place Dr. Rieu 
writes (Persw cat. i, 79) that it was also called Shftsh and, in modern times, 
Tllshktht. BS.bur does not identify Fan&kat with the T§shk!nt of his day 
but he identifies it with Shahrukhiya (cf. Index s.nn.) and distinguishes 
between TSLshkint-Shash and Fanakat-Shahrukhiya. It may be therefore 
that Dr. Rieu's Tashkint-Fanakat was Old Tashkint, — (Does Fana-kint mean 
Old Village ?) some 14 miles nearer to the Sai^fin than the Tashkint of Babur’s 
day or our owm. 
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join any sea^ but sinks into the sands, a considerable distance 
below [the town of] Turkistan. 

Farghana has seven separate townships, ^ five on the south 
and two on the north of the Saihun. 

Of those on the south, one is Andijan. It has a central 
position and is the capital of the Farghana country. It pro- 
duces much grain, fruits in abundance, excellent grapes and 
melons. In the melon season, it is not customary to sell them 
out at the beds.^ Better than the Andijan ndshpdtl,^ there is 
none. After Samarkand and Kesh, the fort^ of Andijan is the 
largest in Mawara’u’n-nahr (Transoxiana). It has three gates. 

Its citadel (ark) is on its south side. Into it water goes by 
nine channels ; out of it, it is strange that none comes at even 
a single place.^ Round the outer edge of the ditch runs a 
gravelled highway ; the width of this highway divides the fort 
from the suburbs surrounding it. 

Andijan has good hunting and fowling; its pheasants grow Foi. iL 

^ hech denvJ A gloss of d}(;ar (other) in the Second W.-i-B. has 

led IMr. J''rskine to luiderstand “ meetjiit: with no otiier river in its course/’ 

1 understaotl Babur to contrast thc' rleslination of the Saihim which lie 
[erron/'ou.^lv] says sinks into the sands, with the outfall of the Amu into 
the Sea of Aral. 

Cj. First \V. i-B. LO. MS. 2151. 2 ; S-coiid W.-i-B. I.O. !\1S. 217 i. 10 and 
Onseley’s Ibn llaukal p. 232-244 , also Schuyk r and Kostenko /.c. 

^ ih'djur’s ueoi^rapliical unit ui F'-ntral Asia is the tow^nship or w'iu^ more 
verbal .ac<. in,’ •, the \illa4e be. tiie loitihed, inliabite<i and cultivated oasis. 

<J1 fiontiers ays nothing. 

i.e. they are given aw'ay or taken. F>abur\s interest in fruits was not a 
matter of taste or anilJ^.eInent but of food. Melons, for instance, fresh or 
stored, form during soim* months tlie staple food of Tiirkistanis. Cf. T.R. 
p. 403 and (in Ka.shinir) 42 s ; diinkowskis Ttavfls of i he Russian Mtssion 
j, 419 and Th. KadJotf's lu'eruih d' Itininuyes p. 343. 

N.B, At this point two folios ol the Flphinstone Codex are missing. 

^ lather a kind of melon or the pear. Fc>r local abundance of pears see 
Ayin-i-akhcuu Blochmann p. o ; Kostenko and Von Schwarz. 

® ijiifghdoi, i.c. the walled town within which w'as the citadel {ark). 

^ Tiiquz tarnau sii kirdr, bit 'ajab tiir kim bit yhdtn ham chiqm(h . Secornl 
W.-i-B. 1.0. 217 t. 2, nuh ju'i ub dar qilci dev tnl avid ii in 'ajab ast kah 
hama az yak jd ham na ml bar dyid. {Cf. Mems. p. 2 and J\U*ns. i, 2.) I 
understand Babur to mean that all the water entering was consumed in the 
town. The supply of Andijan, in the present day, is taken both from the 
Aq Biira {i.c. the Aush Water) and, by canal, from the Qar5. Daryfi. 

kkaiidaqnlng task ydnl. Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 i. 2 dar kindr sang bast 
khandaq. Here as in several other places, tliis Persian translation has rendereil 
Turki task, outside, as if it were Turki task, stone. Babui's adjective stone is 
snngln (f. 456 1. 8). .His point here is the unusual circumstance of a high-road 
running round the outer edge of tlie ditch. Moreover AadjjMi is built on and 
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SO surprisnigly fat that rumour has it four people could not 
finish one they were eating with its stew.^ 

Andijanis are all Turks, not a man in town or bazSlr but 
knows Turk!. The speech of the people is correct for the pen ; 
hence the writings of Mir ‘All-shlr NawaT,- though he was bred 
and grew up in Hirl (Harat), are one with their dialect. Good 
looks are common amongst them. The famous musician, 
Khwaja Yusuf, was an Andijani.^ The climate is malarious; 
in autumn people generally get fever.^ 

Again, there is Aush (Ush), to the south-east, inclining to 
east, of Andijan and distant from it four yi^hdch by road.^ It 
has a fine climate, an abundance of running waters® and a 
most beautiful spring season. Many traditions have ^heir rise 


of loess. Here, f)beying his Persian source. Mr. Erskjne writes “ stone-faced 
ditch ; M. de C obeying his Turk! one. “ bord 

1 q%rghdwal dh/i-klnasl blla. Ash-kina, a diminutive of ash. lood, the ric e 
and vegetables commonly served with the bird. Kostenko i, 287 givc-s a 
recipe for what secerns dsh-kina. 

2 b. 1440 ; d. 500 AD. 

3 Yusuf was in the service of B§.i-sunghar MirzS, Shdhfnkhl (d. 8^57 au.- 
1434 AD.). Cf, Daulat Shah’s Memoirs of the Poets (Browne) pp. "s4o artd 
350-1. (H.B.) 

4 guzldf all blzkdk hub bdlur. Second W.-i-B. ( 1 , 0 . 217 1. 2) Iiere and on 
f. 4 has read Turki guz, eye, for Turki giiz or goz. autumn. It has here a glos.s 
not in the Uaidarabad or Kehr's MSS. (Cf, Mems. p. 4 note.) Tlu^ glo^^s 
may be one of Humayijn’s numerous notes and may have been j»reservcd lu 
the Elphinstone Codex, but the fact cannot now be Icrown because* of tlie lo .s 
of the two folios already noted. (Sec Von Schwarz and Koste nko concerning 
tlie autumn fever ot Transoxiana.) 

5 The Pers. trss. render ylghdch by farsang ; Ujfalvy also takes the ylghdi k 
and the farsang a.s having a common equivalent of about f> kilometres . Babur's 
statements in ylghdch however, when tested by ascertained distances, do not 
work out into the faisang of four miles or the kii<jmltfc of 8 kil. to 5 
miles. The ylghdch appeans to be a variable estimate r)f distance, sometinie.s 
indicating the time occupied on a given journey, at others the distanc( to 
which a man's voice will cairy. {Cf. Ifjfalvy Expedition scieniifiquc 11. 179 ; 
\ on Schwarz p. 124 and de C.'s Diet. s.n. yighdih. In the ^-resenl instanc e, il 
Babur's 4 y. equalled 4 f. the distance from Aush to Andijan should be about 
lO in. ; but it is 33 m. fur. i.e. 50 versts, (Kostenko 11, 33.) I liiid lk'il>ijr's 
ylghdch to vary from about 4 m. to nearly 8 m. 

^ dqdr su, the irrigation channels on wdiich in Turkistan all cultivatiou 
depends. Major-General Gerard writes. (Rc{)ort of the Pamir Boundaiy ('om 
mission, p. 6,) “Osh is a charming little town, resembling Islamabad in Kashmir, 
-—everywhere the same mass of running water, in small canals. bordcTed witli 
willow, poplar and mulberry," He saw the Ac[ Jhlra. the White wolf, mother 
of all these running w'aters, as a " bright, .stc^ny. trout sticjaia ; " Ur. Stem oiiw 
it as a " broad, tossing river." (Buried Cities ot Khotan, p. 45,) C/. Keciu^. 

vi, cap. Farghana ; Kostenko i, 104 ; \'on Seliwarz >.>m. 
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in its excellencies.^ To the south-east of the walled town 
{qurghdn) lies a symmetrical mountain, known as the Bara 
Koh;^ on the top of this, SI. Mahmud Khan built a retreat 
(kajra) and lower down, on its shoulder, I, in 902AH. (1496AD.) 
built another, having a porch. Though his lies the higher, 
mine is the better placed, the whole of the town and the suburbs 
being at its foot. 

The Andijan torrent® goes to Andijan after having traversed 3- 
the suburbs of Aush. Orchards {bdghdt)^ lie along both its 
banks; all the Aush gardens (bdghldr) overlook it; their 
violets are very fine ; they have running waters and in spring 
are most beautiful with the blossoming of many tulips and roses. 

On the skirt of the Bara-koh is a mosque called the Jauza 


^ Aiishnin^ fa^llatldd khaili ahddi* war id dur. Second W.-i-B. (I.O. 217 
f. 2) Fazilat-i-A ush akadi-^^ wdrid ast. Mems. (p. 3) “ The excellencies of Ush 
are celebratcnj even in the sacred traditions/' Alims, (i, 2) '* On cite beaucoup 
de traditions qui cilibrent V excellence de cc climat.'* Aush may be mentioned 
in the traditions on account of places of pilgrimage near it ; Babur's meaning 
may be merely that its excclhmcies are traditional. C/. Ujfalvy ii, 172. 

2 Most travellers into Fargh§,na comment on Babur's account of it. One 
much discussed point is the position of the BarS Koh. The personal observa- 
tions of Ujfalvy and Schuyler hxl them to accept its identification with tlie 
rocky ridge known as the Takht-i-sulaiman. I venture to supplement this 
by the suggestion that Babur, by Bar 3 . Koh, did not mean the wdiole of the 
rocky ridge, the name of which, Takht-i-sulaiman, an ancient name, must 
have been known to him, but one only of its four marked summits. Writing 
of the ridgc' M<ulamt' Ujfalvy say*^, U v a quatre sommets dont le plus e'levi 
est le troisidme > ompt<ini pat le nord.” Which summit in her sketch (p. 327) 
is the third and highest is not certain, but one is so shewn that it may be 
the third, may be iju Inghest and, as being a peak, can be de-scribexl as syin- 
mt^trical i.e. jiabur’s 7naii:un. For this peak an appropriate name would be 
Bara Koh. 

If the name Bara Koh could be restricteci to a single peak of the 
Takht-i-suladTic1.n ndge, a good deal of earlier confusion would be cleared 
away, concerning which have written, amongst others, Ritter (v, 432 and 
732) ; Reclus (vi. 5.4) ; Schuyler (ii, 43) and those lo whom these three refer. 
For an exceUciit account, graphic with pen and pencil, ot Farghfina and of 
Aush see Madame Ujfalvy 's De Paris d Samatcande cap. v. 

^ rud. This is a precise word since the Aq BurS, (the White Wolf), in a rela- 
tively sjiort distance, falls from the Kurdiin Pass, 13,400 ft. to Aush, 3040 ft. 
and thence to Andijfln, 1380 ft. Cf. Kostenko i. 104 ; Huntingdon m 
Pumpelly’s Explorations in Turkistdn p. 179 and the French military map 
of 1904. 

^ Whether BS.biir's words, bdghdt. bdghldr and hdghiha had separate sig- 
nifications. such as orchard, vineyard and ordinary gard(*n i.e. garden-plots 
of small size, T am not able to say but what appears fairly cleai is that w'hen 
he writes bdghdt u bdghldr he means all sorts of gardens, ]ust as when writes 
begat u besldr, he means begs of all ranks. 
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Masjid (Twin Mosque).^ Between this mosque and the town, 
a great main canal flows from the direction of the hill. Below 
the outer court of the mosque lies a shady and delightful clover- 
. meadow where every passing traveller takes a rest. It is the 
joke of the ragamuffins of Aush to let out water from the 
canal ^ on anyone happening to fall asleep in the meadow. .A 
very beautiful stone, waved red and white ^ was found in the 
Bara Koh in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s latter days ; of it are made 
knife handles, and clasps for belts and many other things. 
For climate and for pleasantness, nc township in all Farghana 
equals Aush. 

Again there is Marghinan ; seven yig hack by road to the west 
of Andijan, — fine township full of good things. Its apricots 
(aurtlk) and pomegranates are most excellent. One sort of 
pomegranate, they call the Great Seed {Ddna-i-kaldn); its 
sweetness has a little of the pleasant flavour of the small apricot 
{zard-ahl) and it may be thought better than the Semnan pome- 
Koi. 3/.. granate. Another kind of apricot {aaruk) they dry after stoning 
it and putting back the kernel;^ they then call it stibhajil; it is 
very palatable. The hunting and fowling of Marghinan are 
good; dq klylk^ are had close by. Its people are Silrts/ boxers, 

1 Madame Ujfalvy has sketched a possible successor. Schuyler found two 
mosques at the foot of Takht-i-sulaimfm, perhaps Bn.i>ur’s Jauza Masjid. 

2 aul shdh-jti'tdin su qiiydrldv. 

2 Ribbon Ja.sper. presumably. 

^ Kostenko (ii. 30), /i} versts i.e. 47 rn. 4^ fur by the Postal Road. 

instead of their own kernels, the Stcond \Nh- i~Ih stuffs thr apricots, in a. 
fashion well known in India khuhdnl, v.ath almonds hudaw). 1 iu' 

Turk! wording however allows the return to tlu' apru\)ts ot Ph u own kcinep. 
and Mr. Rickmers tells me that apricoK sc* stuhe<l wwa often .see n by him in 
the Zar-afsh^n Vai]e3\ M)'- husband has sltewn nu* tliat Nh/ami m his Haft 
Paikar appears to refer to the other fashion, that ol inserting almonds : 

" I gave thee fruits from the garden ol my Iieart. 

Plump and sweet as honey in milk ; 

Their substance gave the iuscioiisne>s of ijg>. 

In their hearts were the kerneds of almonds. " 

® What this name represents is one of a considerable number of points in 
the Bdbur~ 7 idma I am unable to decide. Kiyik is a comprehensive name 
(f/. Shaw’s Vocabulary) ; dq kiyik might mean white sheep or white deer. It is 
rendered in the Second W.-i-B., here, by ahu-i-wdrtq and on f. 4, by ahu-i-safed. 
Both these names Mr. Erskine has translated by white deer." but he 
mentions that the first is said to mean atgali i.e. ovU poli, and refers to 
1 oyages de Pallas iv, 325. 

Concerning this much discussed word^ Babur's testimony is of service. 
<'cms to me that he uses it merely of those settled in towns (villages) and 
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noisy and turbulent. Most of the noted bullies (jangraldr) of 
Samarkand and Bukhara are Marghlnanls. The author of the 
Hidayat^ was from Rashdan, one of the villages of Marghinan. 

Again there is Asfara, in the hill-country and nine yJghdch- 
by road south-west of Marghinan. It has running waters, 
beautiful little gardens {bdghcha) and many fruit-trees but 
almonds for the most part in its orchards. Its people are all 
Persian-speaking® Sarts, In the hills some two miles {birshar^i) 
to the south of the town, is a piece of rock, known as the Mirror 
Stone."* It is some lo arm-lengths long, as high as a man 

in parts, U{> to his waist in others. Everything is rejected by it 
as by a msrror. The Asfara district {wildyat) is in four sub- 
divisions [haluk) in the hill-country, one Asfara, one VV'arukh, 
one Sukh and one Hnshyar. When Muhammad ShaibdnJ 
Khan defeated SI. Mahmud Khan and Alacha Khan and took 
Tashkint and Shahrukhiya,^ I went into the Sukh and Hushyar Fol. 
hill-country and from there, after about a year spent in great 
misery, I set out (*aziniai) for Kabul.® 

Again there is Khujand,^ twenty-five yJghdch by road to the 


without any reference to tribe or nationality-. I am not sure tliat he it 

always as a noun ; he writes of a Sart kt.shl, a Sart person. His Asfara Sarts 
may have been Tui kt-speaking seltltsl Turks and his Marghlnilni ones Persian- 
speaking Tajiks. C/. Shaw’s Vocabulary ; s.n Sart ; Schuyler i, 104 and 
note ; Nalivkine's Hisiotte du Khanai de Khokand p. 45 n. V’oii Schwarz ; 
Kostenko 1. 287 ; Petzh old’s Turhifitati p. 32. 

^ Shaikli Burh 5 nu’d-din ‘AMQilich ; b. circa 530 ah. (1135 ad.) d. 51^3 ah. 
(1107 AD.). See Hamilton’s Hiddyat 

2 The direct distance, measured on tlie map, appears to he about 65 in. 
but the road makes detour round mountain spurs. Mr. Erskinc appended 
here, to the farsang " of his Persian source, a note concerning the reduction 
of Tatar and Indian rnca-sures to English onc*s. It is rendered the less 
applicable by the variability of the yighdeh, the e<pii valent for a farsang 
presumed by the Persian translator. 

^ llai. MS. Farsl-gu'i. The Elph. MS. and all those examined of the 
W.-i-B. omit the word /•'ars/; some writing kohl (mountaineer) for gu'u 1 juilge 
tliat Babur at first omitted the word Farsi, smee H is entered in the Hai. MS. 
alK)ve the word gut. It would have been useful to Ritter (vii. 733) and to 
Ujfalvy (ii, 176). Cf. Kostenko i, 287 on the variety of languages spoken by 
Sarts. 

^ Of the Mirror Stone neither Fedtschenko nor Ujfalvy could get news. 

® Babur distinguishes here betw'een Tashkint and Shahrukhiya. 2 

and note to Fanak?^ . 

® He left the hill-country above Sukh in Mubarram 910 ah. (nml-Juqe 
1 504 ad.) 

’ For a good account of Khujand see Kostenko i. 346. 
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west of Andijan and twenty-five ylghdch east of Samarkand.^ 
Khujand is one of the ancient towns ; of it were Shaikh Maslahat 
and Khwaja KamaL^ Fruit grows well there; its pomegranates 
are renowned for their excellence ; people talk of a Khujand 
pomegranate as they do of a Samarkand apple ; just now how- 
ever, Marghlnan pomegranates are much met with.® The 
walled town (qurghdn) of Khujand stands on high ground ; the 
Saihun River flows past it on the north at the distance, may 
be, of an arrow’s flight.** To the north of both the town and 
the river lies a mountain range called Munughul;® people say 
there are turquoise and other mines in it and there are many 
snakes. The hunting and fowling-grounds of Khujand are 
first-rate ; dq klyik,^ bughu-mardly^ pheasant and hare are all 
had in great plenty. The climate is v^ery malarious ; in autumn 
there is much fever ;® people rumour it about that the very 
sparrows get fever and say that the cause of the malaria is the 
mountain range on the north Munughul). 

Kand-i-badam (Village of the Almond) is a dependency of 
Khujand ; though it is not a township (qasba) it is rather a good 

^ Khujand to Andijan 187 m. 2 fur. (Kostenko ii, 29-3 i) and, helped out by 
the time-table of tnc Transcaspian Railway, from Khujand to Samarkand 
appears to V>c some i 54 m. 5 J fur. 

2 Both men are still honoured in Khujand (Kostenko i, 348). For Khwaja 
Kamal's Life and Dlwan, see Rieu ii, 632 and Ou^eley's Persian Poets p. 192. 
Cf. f. 836 and note. 

3 kiib artfiq dur, perhaps brought to Hindustan where Babur wrote the 
statement. 

* Turkish arrow-tlight, London, 1791. 482 yards. 

I have found the following forms of this name, — Hai. MS., M:nugh:l ; 
i^ers. trans. and Mems,, Myoghil ; llminsky, M:tugh:l ; Mtoughuil ; 

Reclus, Schuyler and Kostenko. Mogul Tau ; Nalivkine. “ d’apres Fed- 
tschenko," Mont Mogol ; Fr. Map of 1904, M. Muzbek. It is the western end 
of the Kurama Range (Kindir Tau), which comes out to the bed of the Sir, is 
26^ miles long and rises to 4cxx)ft. (Kost(.nko, i, 101). ^'on Schwarz describes 
it as being quite bare ; various writers ascribe climatic evil to it. 

® Pers. trans. ahu-i-safed. Cf. f. 36 note. 

^ These words translate into Cervus mavdl, the Asiatic Wapiti, and to this 
Babur may apply them. Dictionaries explain viardl as meaning hind 01 doe 
but numerous books of travel and Natural History show that it has wider 
application as a generic name, i.e. deer. bhe two words bu^hu and mardl 
appear to me to be used as e.g, drake and duck are used . Mardl and duck can 
both imply the female sex, but also both are generic, perhaps primarily so. 
Cf. for further mention of hughu-tnardl f. 219 and f. 276. F'or uses of the word 
mardl, see the writings e.g. of Atkinson, Kostenko (iii, 69), Lyddekcr, Little<lale, 
Selous, Ronaldshay, Church (Chinese 7 'urkistan), Biddulpb (P'orsyth's Mission). 

® Cf. i. 2 and note. 
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approach to one (qasbacha). Its almonds are excellent, hence 

its name ; they all go to Hormuz or to Hindustan, It is five or Fol. 46 . 

six ytghdch^ east of Khujand. 

Between Kand-i-badam and Khujand lies the waste known as 
Ha Darwesh. In this there is always (Jiaincsha) wind; from it 
\vind goes always {hamesha) to Marghinan on its east; from it 
wind comes continually {dd'iin) to Khujand on its west.- It has 
violent, whirling winds. People say that some darweshes, en- 
countering a whirlwind in this desert, lost one another and 
kept crying. Hay Dar v, esh ! Hay Darwesh 1” till all had perished, 
and that the waste has been called Ha Darwesh ever since. 

Of the townships on the north of the Saihuii River one is 
AkhsT. In books they write it AkhsTkiP* and for this reason the 

' Scliuvh.T (11, 3), 18 m. 

2 llai. MS. hu \'il hih dur. ay f^Jihidyi^ha kim sharqt diir, 

/unnciJia y} Ui\dhi \'iL bdruy ; Khiiiu\ul>^hd kiwi gharU/i dui , dildm wiundhi yll 
kUur. 

'1 hi"', js a ])ii7zlin,t.' It r-nis to <^ay that wind always goes east and 

west from the st^'j)j)e as from :i generating centre. I'hand de C.Iia\e given it 
alleniativa diret t ion-., r'ast or w'e^t, hut IIhtc is little point in "aying tdiis of 
Wind in a wdU y heniined in on the norlti and the stuith. Babur limits his 

S-U'nieiit to the* steppe lying in t!ie contraettd mouth of the i'arghana valley 
ifuict’ Schuyler li, 51) wlicre special climatio conditions exist ‘riich a'> (a) differ- 
ence 111 tenip(’r<iturc on the twri sidi‘> <')f the Kliujand narrows and currents 
resulting Ironi this difference, the lieating ol the narrow's by sun-heat 

reth‘cte<l from the Mogol tau, — and (< ) the inrush of westerly w'lnd over 
MIr/a Ral)at. Local knowle dge only can guide a translator safely but Hrihur's 
<!irectness ol spi < ch compels tx liel in the signdicance ol his words arifl this 
paiticularlv when w'lial lie says is unexpexted. He calls the fia Darwesh a 
wdnrhng wind and this it still is. '1 ]iinkabi(*at le-astit is that a stiong we'sterly 
enrrent (tin prevailing wind of J*'arghrina) enleTing over Alirza Rabat and 
becoming, as it tioes lieconu', the whirlwind of Ha Darwe'sh on the hemmeel-in 
steppe, -^becoming so {lerhajis bv eontlu t with the hotter indraught through 
tlie (bites ot Rluijand iniglit leirce’ that indiaught back into tiie Khujand 
NarrejWN (in the wav c.g. that one Nile in tloeid forces back tlie other), and at 
Khujand create an easterh' eurrent. Ml tlie manuscripts agree in writing 
to (g/iJ) Margiuiuin and to Khujand. It may be (deserved that, looking 

at the iua]>, it ajipe'ars somewhat strange that Babur should taKe", for his 
wind objective, a place so elistant trom his (defined) Ha Darwesii and seem 
ingly so scree ne-d tiy its near hills as is Marghinan. But that westefly wunds are- 
j>reval<_nt in Alarghinan is seen i .s;. in Aliddendorff’s Etnbbkkv m den Farghdna 
Thai (p. iij). CJ. Reclus vi, 547; Sehuyieu ii, 51 ; Cahun’s H istoire du 
Khayiat dc Khukaiid \y. zS and Sven Hedin’s zLiVu’v M’ies/cu s.v. bu>dn. 

^ bddiya ; a word jieihaps selecte-d as jiuniung on wind. 

^ i.c. Akhsi \ illage. d'his word is sometimes spelled Akhsild? but as the 
old name of the* place w’as Aklisi-kint, it may be conjectured at least tl^it the 
y^d'l masallafia of AkhsikB represents the tlirec points due- lor the nun and . 
td of kint. Of lliose writing Akhsikit ma\' be me ntioned tlie ilcg*. and *Kehr’s 
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poet Asiru-d-dln is known as Akhstklii, After Andijan no town- 
ship in Farghana is larger than Akhsl. It is nine ylghach^ by 
road to the west of Andijan. ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza made it his 
capital,^ The Saihun River flows below its walled town 
(qurghdn). This stands above a great ravine (buland jar) and it 
has deep ravines (Uimiq jarldr) in place of a moat. When ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza made it his capital, he once or twice cut other 
ravines from the outer ones. In all Farghana no fort is so- 
strong as Akhsi. *Its suburbs extend some two miles further 
Fol. 5 . than the walled town.* People seem to have made of Akhsl the 
saying (iniital), “ Where is the village ? Where are the trees ?” 
(Dih kiijd ? Dirakhtdn kujd ?) Its melons are excellent ; they 
call one kind Mir Timurl; w^hether in the world there is another 
to equal it is not known. The melons of Bukhara are famous; 
when I took Samarkand,. I had some brought from there and 
some from Akhsl ; they were cut up at an entertainment and 
nothing from Bukhara compared with those from Akhsl. The 
fowling and hunting of Akhsi are very good indeed ; dq klylk 
abound in the waste on the Akhsi side of the Saihun ; in the 
jungle on the Andijan side 6/?g/n7 -mam/, ^ pheasant and hare are 
had, all in very good condition. 

Again there is Kasan, rather a small township to the north 
of Akhsi. From Kasan the Akhsi water comes in the same way 
as the Andijan water comes from Aush. Kasan has excellent 
air and beautiful little gardens {bdghcha). As these gardens all 
lie along the bed of the torrent {sal) people call them the “ fine 
front of the coat,”** Between Kasanis and AQshis there is rivalry 
about the beauty and climate of their townships. 


MSS. (the Elph. MS. here has a lacuna) the Zafar-ndma (Bib, Incl. i, 44) and 
Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 270) ; and of those writing the word with the Jta'f 
muHallana (i.e. as Akhsikis), Y§.qut's Diet, i, 162, Reinaud’s Abu'l-feda I. ii, 
225-6, Ilminsky (p. 5) departing from his source, and I.O. Cat. (Ethe) No. io2q. 
It may be observed that Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 280) writes Banakas for 
Ban^kat. For Asiru'd-din 2! see Rieu ii, 563 ; Daulat Shah (Browne) 

p. 121 and Ethe I.O. Cat. No. 1029. 

1 Measured on the French military map of 1904, this may be 80 kil i.e. 
50 miles. 

® Concerning several difficult passages in the rest of Babur's account of 
Akhsi, see Appendix A. 

^ The W.-i-B. here translates biighu-mardl by gazawn and the same word is 
entered, under-line, in the II ai; MS. Cf. f , 36 and note and f. 4 and note. 

* postln pesh b:r:h. This obscure Persian phrase has been taken in the 
following ways : — 
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In the mountains round Farghana are excellent summer- 
pastures {ylldq). There, and nowhere else, the tabalglw^ growls, 
a tree {ylghdch) with red bark ; they make staves of it ; they Foi, 5^ 
make bird-cages of it ; they scrape it into arrows it is an 
excellent wood (ylghdch) and is carried as a rarity'^ to distant 
places. Some books write that the mandr^Lke"* is found in these 
mountains but for this long time past nothing has been heard 
of it. A plant called Aylq afitl^ and having the qualities of the 
mandrake hnihr-giydh), is heard of in Yiti-kint it seems to be 

(rt) W.-i-B I.O. 215 and 217 {t.e. both versions) ceproduce the phrase. 

(6) W.-i-B MS., quoted by Erskine, p. 6 note, postln-i mtsh hicrra. 

(c) Leyden s MS. Trs., a sheepskin mantle of five lambskins. 

\d) Mems., Erskine, p. 6. a mantle of five lambskins. 

{e) The Persian annotator of the Elph. MS., underlining pesh, writes, panj. 
five. 

(/) Klaproth (Archives, p. 109}, pustini pisch brek, d.h. gieb den vorderen 
PeU, 

(g) Kehr, p. 12 (llminsky p. 6) posfhi (nsh b. r.h. 

(h) De. C., i. o» fourrure d'agneau de la pri-mt^rc qunlite. 

The lambskins ” of L. and E. carry on a notion of comfort started by 
their having read saydh, shelter, for Turk! sd*i, torrent-bed ; de C. also lays 
stress on fur and warmth, but would not the flowery border of a mountain 
stream prompt rath?r a plirase bespeaking ornament and beauty than one 
expressing warmth and textile softness ? If the phrase might be read as 
postin pesh pera, what adorns the front of a coat, or as posiln pesh bar rah, the 
fine front of the coat, the phrase would recall the gay embroidered front of 
some leathern post ins. 

^ Var. tabarkhun. The explanation best suiting its uses, enumerated here. 

Is Redhouse's second, the Re<i Willow. My husband thinks it may be the 
Hyrcanian Willow. 

^ Stcingass flescribes this as “an arrow without wing or point ” (barb }) 
and tapering at both ends ; it may be the practising arrow, t'alim axiqi. often 
headless. 

^ tabarrakliiq. Cf. f. 48ft foot, for the same u.se of the word. 

* yabrCijids-sannam. The books referred to by Babur may well be the 
Rauzatu’s-safd and the Hablbu’ s-siyd} , as both mention the plant. 

' ® The Turk! word dylq is explained by Redhouse as awake and alert ; and 
by Meninski and de Meynard as sobered and as a return to right senses. It may 
be used here as a equivalent of mihr in mihr-giydh, the plant of love. 

^ Mr. Ney Elias has discussed the position of this group of seven villages. 

(Cf. T. R. p. 180 n.) Arrowsmith’s map places it (as Iti-kint) approximately 
tvhere Mr. Th. Radlofi describes seeing it i.e. on the Farghana slope of the 
KurS.ma range. (Cf. Rvcewl d'Himraires p. 188.) Mr. Th. Radlofi came 
into Yiti-klnt after ciossing the Klndlrlik Pass from Tashkmt and he enumer- 
ates the seven villages as traversed by him before reaching the Sir* It is 
hardly necessary to say that the actual villages he names may not be those of 
Babur’s Yiti-kint. Wherever the word is used in the Bdbttr-ndma and, the 
Tdrlkh-i-rashidl, it appears from the context allowable to accept M/. Radlofi's 
location but it should be borne in mind that the name Yiti-kint (Seven 
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the mandrake {mihr-giyah) the people there call by this name 
(ue, dylq autl). There are turquoise and iron mines in these 
mountains. 

If people do justly, three or four thousand men^ may be main- 
tained by the revenues of Farghana. 

(b. Historical narrative resumed.)- 

As 'Umar Shaikh Mirza was a ruler of high ambition and great 
pretension, he was always bent on conquest. On several 
occasions he led an army against Samarkand ; sometimes he 
was beaten, sometimes retired against his will.^ More than 
once he asked his father-in-law into the country, that is to say, 
my grandfather, Yunus Khan, the then Khan of the Mughfils 
in the camping ground (yilrt) of his ancestor, Chaghatai Khan, 
the second son of ChIngTz Khan. Each time the MTrza brought 
The Khan into the Farghana country he gave him lands, but, 
partly owing to his misconduct, partly to the thwarting of the 
6. Mughuls,^ things did not go as he wished and Yunas Khan, not 
being able to remain, went out again into Mughulistan. W'hen 
the Mlrija last brought The Khan in, he was in possession of 


villages or towns) luight be found as an occasional name of Alti-shahi (Six 
towns). See T.R. s,n. Alti-shahr. 

^ ktsht, person, here manifestly ficchting men. 

2 Elph. MS. f. ih . First W.-i H. I.O. 215 f. 46 ; Second \V. i B. 1.0. 217 
f. 4 ; Mems. p. 6 ; llminsky p. 7 ; i. lu. 

The rulers whose affairs are chroriichd,al len^Th in the 1 ari'liana Section 
of the B.N, are, (1) of 'rimund Turks, (always styled Mirz.i), (/i) the three 
Miran-shahi brothers. Alimad, Mahmud an*! ‘Umar Shnikh with their suc- 
cessors, Bai-sunghar, 'AH and Babur; (t) the Baiapira, iluaiin of HarJt : 
(II) of Chingiz Khanids, (always styled Klian ) (i?) the two Chaghatai Mughfil 
brothers, Mahmud and .\hmad ; (/>) the Shaibanid Afizbe^\ Muhammad 
Shaib'fnt (Shah-i-bakht or Shaibaq or Sliahl Beg). 

In electing to use the name Shaibunl, I follow not only the Ilai. C odex but 
also Shaibani's Boswell, Muhammad Salih Mirza. The Elph. MS. freciuently 
uses Shaibaq but its authority down t<i 1. 10.^ (Uai, MS. f. 243/;) is not so great 
as it is after that folio, because not till f. 1 is it a direct copy of Babur’s own. 
It may be more correct to write “ the Sliaibani Khan ’’ and perhaps even “ the 
Shaibani." 

2 hi murdd, no translated because retirement was caused once by the over- 
ruling of Khwaja TIbaiduT-iah Akrdri, { b.K. p. 1 1 3.) 

* Once the Mirza did not wish Yunas to winter in Akhsi ; once did not expect 
him to yield to the demand of his Mughuls to be led out of the cultivated 
country (wildyat). His own misconduct included his attack in Yunas on 
account of AkhsI and much falling-out with kinsmen. (T.R. 
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T&shkint, which in books they write Shasn, and sometimes 
Chach, whence the term, a Chachl, bow.^ He gave it to The 
Khan, and from that date (890AH.-1485AD.) down to 908AH. 
(1503AD.) it and the Shahrukhiya country were held by the 
Chaghatai Khans. 

At this date (t.e., 89gAH.-i494AD.) the Mughul Khanship 
was in SL Mahmud Khan, Yunas Khin’s younger son and a 
half-brother of my mother. As he and ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s 
elder brother, the then ruler of Samarkand, SL Ahmad Mirza 
were offended by the Mirza’s behaviour, they came to an agree- 
ment together ; SI. Ahmad MirzS. had already given a daughter 
to SI. Mahmud Khan both now led their armies against 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the 6rst advancing along the south of 
the Khujand Water, the second along its north. 

Meantime a strange event occurred. It has been mentioned 
that the fort of Akhsi is situated above a deep ravine f along 
this ravine stand the palace buildings, and from it, on Monday, 
RamzHn 4, (June 8th.) ‘Umar Shaikh Mirz 5 flew, with his 
pigeons and their house, and became a falcon. ^ 

He was 39 (lunar) years old, having been born in Samarkand, 
in 860AH. (1456AD.) He was SI. Abu-sa‘Id Mirza’s fourth 
son,® being younger than SI. Ahmad M. and SI, Muhammad 


^ i.e. one made of non-warping wood (Steingass), perhaps that of the While 
Poplar. The Shdh-ndma (Turner, Mavon ed. i. 71) writes of a Chachi bow and 
arrows of khadang, i.e. white poplar. (H.B.) 

2 i.e. R 3 .b/‘a - sultS-n, married circa 893 An.-i4S8 ad. For particulars 
about her and all women mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. see Gulbadan 
Begim’s Humayun-ndma, Or. Trs. Series. 

^ jar, either that of the KaLsan Water or of a deeply-e.xcavatcd canal. 
The palace buildings arc mentioned again on f. 1 106. Cf. Appendix A. 

* i.e. soared from earth, died. For some details of the accident sec A.N. 
(H. Beveridge, i, 220.) 

® II. S. ii. 192. Firishta, lith. ed. p. 191 and D'Herbelot, sixth. 

It would have accorded with Babur’s custom if here he had mentioned the 
.parentage of his father’s mother. Three times (fs. 176, job, qbb) he \vrit*^s 
of Shah Sultan Begim ” in a way allowing her to be taken as ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
own mother. Nowhere, however, docs he mention her parentage, (^ne 
even cognate statement only have we discovered, viz. Khwand-amir’s (l.l.S, ii, 
192) that ‘Umar Shaikh was the own younger brother (barddar khurdtar khud) 
of Ahmad and Mahmud. If his words mean that the three were full-brothers. 
‘Umar Shaikh’s own mother was Abu-sa‘id’s Tarkhan wife. Babur^s o^nissioa 
(f. 216) to mention his father with A. and M. as a nephew of Darwesh Muli. 
Tarkhan would be negative testimony against taking Khwand- amir's statement 
to mean “ full-brother," if clerical slips were not easy and if fCh wand -amir’s 
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M. and SI. Mahmud Mirza. His father, SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, 
was the son of SI. Muhammad Mirza, son of Timur Beg’s third 
son, Mlran-shah M. and was younger than ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, 
(the elder) and Jahangir M. but older than Shahrukh Mirza. 

c. *Umdr Shaikh Mirza s country. 

His father first gave him Kabul and, with Baba-i-Kabuli^ for 
his guardian, had allowed him to set out, but recalled him from 
the Tamarisk Valley - to Samarkand, on account of the Mirzas’ 
Circumcision Feast. When the Feast was over, he gave him 
Andijan with the appropriateness that Timur Beg had given 
Farghana (Andijan) to his son, the elder ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza. 
This done, he sent him off with Khudal-birdi Tughchl Timur- 
icish'' for his guardian. 


d. His appearance and characteristics. 

He was a short and stout, round-bearded and fleshy-faced 
Fol. 7. person/ He used to wear his tunic so very tight that to fasten 
the strings he had to draw his belly in and, if he let himself 
out after tying them, they often tore away. He was not choice 
in dress or food. He wound his turban in a fold (dastar-pech) i 
all turbans were in four folds (chdr-pech) in those days; people 


means oi information were less good. He however both was the son of 
Mahmud’s wazir (I.I.S. ii, 194) and supplemented his book in Babur’s presence. 

To a statement made by the writer of the biographies included in Kehr’s 
B.N. volume, that ‘H.S.'s amily {uumdgh) is not known, no weight can be 
attached, spite of the co-incidence that the Mongol form of aumagh, i.e. aumdk 
means MxUter-leib. The biographies contain too many known mistakes for 
their compiler to outweigh Khw^nd-amir in authority. 

^ Cf. RuKzatii' s-safd vi, 266. (H.B.) 

2 Dara-i-gaz, south of Balkh. This historic feast took place at Merv in 
870 AH. (1465 AD.). As 'Umar Shaikh was then under ten, he may have been 
one of the Mirzas concerned. 

^ Khudai-birdl is a Pers.-Turki hybrid equivalent of Theodore ; tughchi 
implies the right to use or (as hereditary standard-bearer,) to guard the tiigh ; 
Timur-tash may mean i.a. Friend of Timur (a title not excluded here as borne 
by inheritance. Cf. f. \2b and note), Sword -friend {i.e. Companion in -arms), 
and Iron-friend (i.e. stanch). Cf. Diet. s.n. Timur-bash, a sobriquet of 
Charles XII. 

^ Elph. and Ilai. MSS. qubd yuzliiq ; this is under-lined in the Elph. MS. by 
^a*ni pur ghosht. Cf. i. 68 b for the same phrase. The four earlier trss. viz 
the two W.-i-B., the English and the French, have variants in this passage. 
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wore them without twisting and let the ends hang down.^ In 
the heats and except in his Court, he generally wore the 
Mughul cap. 

e* His qualities and habits, 

• He was a true believer (Hanaft mazhabltk) and pure in the 
Faith, not neglecting the Five Prayers and, his life through, 
making up his Omissions. ^ He read the Qur’an very 
frequently and was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-iah (A/irdrl) who honoured him by visits and 
even called him son. His current readings^ were the two 
Quintets and the Masuawl;* of histories he read chiefly 
the Shdh-nCnna. He had a poetic nature, but no taste for 
composing verses. He was so just that when he heard of a 
caravan returning from Khitai as overwhelmed by snow in 
the mountains of Eastern Andijan,^ and that of its thousand 
heads of houses (auulnq) two only had escaped, he sent his 
overseers to take charge of all goods and, though no heirs were 
near and though he was in want himself, summoned the heirs 
from Khurasan and Samarkand, and in the course of a year 
or two had made over to them all their property safe and 
sound. 

He \yas very generous ; in truth, his character rose altogether 
to the height of generosity, ile was affable, eloquent and 
sweet-spoken, daring and bold. Twice out-distancing all his 


^ The apposition may be between placing the turban * sash round the 
turban-cap in a single flat fold and w'inding it four limes round after twisting 
it on itself. Cf. f. 18 and Hughes Did. of Islam s.n. turban. 

2 qazalar, the prayers and fasts omitted when due, through war, travel 
sickness, etc. 

^ rawdn suwddi bar idi ; perhaps, wrote a running hand. De C. i, 13. ses 
ledures courantes daient . . . 

* 7 'he dates of ‘Umar Shaikh's limits of perusal allow the .Quintets 
(Khamsatin) here referred to to be those of Ni/.ami and Amir Khusrau of DUdl. 
The MaftfiaWi must be that of Jalalu'd-din Rumi. (H.B.) 

® Probably below the Tirak (Poplar) Pass the caravan route much exposed 
to avalanches. 

Mr. Erskine notes that this anecdote is erroneously told as of Babur by 
lirishta and others. Perhaps it has been confused with the episode on 
f. 2076. Firishta makes another mistaken attribution to Babur, that of 
Ijasan of Yaq'ub’s couplet. (H.B.) Cf. f. 13^ and Dow’s HindusianAi^ 218*. 
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braves,^ he got to work with his own sword, once at the Gate 
of AkhsI, once at the Gate of Shahrukhiya. A middling archer, 
he was strong in the fist, — not a man but fell to his blow. 
Through his ambition, peace was exchanged often for war, 
friendliness for hostility. 

In his early days he was a great drinker, later on used to have 
a party once or twice a week. He was good company, on 
occasions reciting verses admirably. Towards the last he 
rather preferred intoxicating confects^ and, under their sway, 
used to lose his head. His disposition® was amorous, and he 
bore many a lover’s mark.'* He played draughts a good deaJ, 
sometimes even threw the dice. 

/. His battles and encounters. 

He fought three ranged battles, the first with Yunas KhSn, 
FoK S. on the Saihun, north of Andijan, at the Goat-leap,^ a village 
so-called because near it the foot-hills so narrow the flow of 
the water that people say goats leap across.® There he v^as 
beaten and made prisoner. Yunas Khan for his part did well 
by him and gave him leave to go to his own district (AndijSn). 
This fight having been at that place, the Battle of the Goat-leap 
became a date in those parts. 

His second battle was fought on the Urus,^in I uraistan, with 
Auzbegs returning from a raid near Samarkand. He crossed 
the river on the ice, gave them a good beating, separated off all 
their prisoners and booty and, without coveting a single thing 
for himself, gave everything back to its owners. 

^ ylgltldr, young meu, the modern jighit, Babur uses the word for men 
on the effective fighting strength. It answers to the “ brave " of North 
American Indian story ; here de C. translates it by braves. 

2 ma'jun, Cf. Von Schwarz p. 286 for a recipe. 

3 mutaiyam. This word, not clearly written in all MSS., has been mistaken 
for yitlm. Cf. JRAS 1910 p. 882 for a note upon it by my husband to whom 
I owe the emendation. 

♦ na*l u ddghi bisydr Idl, that is, he had inflicted on himself many of the 
brands made by lovers and enthusiasts. Cf. Chardin's Voyages ii, 253 and 
Lady M, Montague's Letters p. 200. 

^ ilka sikrlihu, lit. likely to make goats leap, from stkrtmdk to iump close- 
footed (Shaw). 

* slkrikdn dur. Both slkrithu anti stkrlkdn dur, appear to dictate translation 
in general terms and not by reference to a single traditional leap by one goat. 

^ i.e. Russian ; it is the Arys tributary of the Sir. 
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His third battle he fought with (his brother) SI. Ahmad 
Mlr;^a at a place between Shahrukhiya and Aura-tipa, named 
Khwa?.^ Here he was beaten. 

g. His coiDifry, 

The Farghana country his father had given him; TSshklnt 
and Sairam, his elder brother, SI. Ahmad Mlr^a gave, and 
they were in his possession for a time ; Shahrukhiya he took 
by a ruse and held awhile. Later on, Tashkint and Shahrukhiya 
passed out of his hands; there then remained the Farghana 
country and Khujand, — some do not include Khujand in 8-^ 
I'arghana, and Aura-tipa, of which the original name was 
Afirushna and which some call Auriish. In Aura-tipa, at the 
lime SI. Ahmad Mirza went to Tashkint against the Mughuls, 
and was beaten on the Chir^ ((Sg3AH.-i488AD.) was Hafi? Beg 
Dhlcldi ; he made it over to ‘Umar Shaikh M. and the Mirza 
held it from that time forth. 

Uis children. 

Three of his sons and five of his daughters grew up. I, 
Zahiru’d-dln Muhammad Babur, ^ was his eldest son ; my 
mother was Qutluq-nigar Khanim. Jahangir Mirza was his 
second son, two years younger than I^’his mother, Fatima- 
suilan by name, was of the Mughhl // 7 ;;ia;i-begs.'* Nasir Mirza 
was his third son ; his mother was an Andijani, a mistress,^ 
named Umid. He was four years younger than I. 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza's eldest daughter was Khan-zMa 
Begim,® my full sister, five years older than I. The second 

* Tin* IT', map of igo4 shows Kas, in the elbow ol tne Sir, which seems to 
represc'iit Khwas, 

' n.r. thr C'hir chik tributary of the Sir. 

^ Coiici'rning his name, scr T.R. j). 173. 

^ t.c\ he was a head-man of a horde sub division, noiniiiaify numbering 
io.ooo, and paying their dues direct to the supreme Khan. (T.R. p. 301.) 

ghuMchachl i.e. one ranking next to the four legal wives, in Turk! auddllq, 
whence odalisque, Babur and Gul-badan mention the promotion of several to 
Begim’s rank by virtue of their motherhood. 

“ One of Babur’s quatrains, quoted in the Abiishqd, is almost certainly* 
addressed to Khan-zada. Cf. A.Q. Review, Jan. 1911, p. 4 ; H. Beveridge’:. 

SoHtf verses of Babur. For an account of her marriage see Shaibam~ndv,ia 
(Vainhery) cap. xx.xix. 
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time I took Samarkand (qosah.-isooad.)? spite of defeat at 
Sar-i-pul/ I went back and held it through a five months* siege, 
but as no sort of help or reinforcement came from any beg or 
ruler thereabouts, I left it in despair and got away ; in that 
throneless time (/a/ra/) Khan-zada Begim fell* to Muhammad 
Shaibdnl Khan. She had one child by him, a pleasant boy,^ 
Foi 9. named Khurram Shah. The Balkh country was given to 
him ; he went to God’s mercy a few years after the death of 
his father (916AH.-15JOAD.). Khan-zada Begim was in Merv 
when Shah Ismail (Safawl) defeated the Auzbegs near that 
town (916AH.-1510AD,) ; for my sake he treated her well, giving 
her a sufficient escort to Qunduz where she rejoined me. We 
had been apart for some ten years; when Muhammadi 
kukrdddsh and I went to see her, neither she nor those about 
her knew us, although I spoke. They recognized us after 
a time. 

Mihr-banu Begim was another daughter, Nasir Mirza’s full- 
sister, two years younger than I. Shahr-banfi Begim was 
another, also NAsir Mirza’s full-sister, eight years younger 
than I. Yadgar-sultan Begim was another, her mother 
was a mistress, called Agha-sultan. Kuqaiya-sulfan Begim 
was another; her mother, Makhdum-sultan Begim, people 
used to call the Dark-eyed Begim. The last-named two 
were born after the Mirza’s death. Yadgar-suh.an Begim was 
brought up by my grandmother, ALsan-daulat Begim; she fell 
to ‘Abdu’l-latif SI., a son of Hamza SI. when' Shaibani Khan 
took Andijan and Akhsi (908AH.-1503AD.). She rejoined rnc 
when (917AH.-1511AD.) in Khutlan I defeated IJamza SI. and 
other sultans and took Hisar. Ruqaiya-sultan Begim fell in that 
Fol. 9//. same throneless time (Jairat) to Jani Beg SI. {Auzbeg), By him 
she had one or two children who did not live. In these days 

^ Kehr's MS. has a passage here not found elsewhere and seeming to be an 
daptation of what is at the top of Ilai. MS. f. 88. (Ilminsky, p. 10, da wuiiid 
. . tdptb,) 

tushil, which here seems to mean that she fell to his share on division of 
captives. Muh. saiih makes it a love-match and places the marriage before 
Babur’s departure. Cf. f . 95 and notes. 

^ aughldn. Khurram would be about Sve when given Balkh in circa 
91 1 AH. (1505 AD.). He died when about 12. Cf. Ij.S. ii, 364. 
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of our leisure (fursatlar)^ has come news that she'has gone to 
God^s mercy. 

.i. His ladies and mistresses. 

QOtluq-nigar Khanim was the second daughter of Yunas 
Khan and the eldest (half-) sister of SI. Mahmud KhSn and 
SI. Ahmad Khan. 

ij. Interpolated account of Babur's mother's family.) 

Yunas Khan descended from Chaghatal Khan, the second 
son of Chingiz Khan (as follows,) Yunas Khan, son of Wais 
Khan, son pf Sher-‘ali Aughldn, son of Muhammad Khan, son 
of Khizr KhwSja Khan, son of Tughluq-timur Khan, son of 
Aisan-bugha Khan, son of Dawa Khan, son of Baraq Khan, 
son of Yisuntawa Khan, son of Muatukan, son of Chaghatai 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan. 

Since such a chance has come, set thou down* now a 
summary of the history of the Kh§.ns. 

Yunas KhSn (d. 892 AH.-1487 ad.) and Aisan-bugha Khan 
(d. 866 AH.-T462 AD.) were sons of Wais Khan (d. 832 ah.- 
1428 AD.).® Yunas Khan’s mother was either a daughter or a 
grand-daughter of Shaikh Nuru’d-din Beg, a Turkistani 
Qipchaq favoured by Timur Beg. When Wais Khan died, the 
Mughul horde split in two, one portion being for Yunas Khan, 
the greater for Aisan-bugha KhSn, For help in getting the 
upper hand in the horde, Airzin (var. Airazan) one of the 
Barin tumdn-hegs and Beg Mirik Turkman, one of the ChlrSs 
iwma»-begs, took Yunas Khan (aet. 13) and with him fuI. 10. 
three or four thousand Mughul heads of houses (awlluq), to 
Aulugh Beg Mirza (Shdhrukhi) with the fittingness that Aulugh 
Beg M. had taken Yunas Khan’s elder sister for his' son, ‘Abdu’l- 

^ This fatrat (interregnum) was between Babur's loss of Farghana and his 
j^ain of K 3 .bul ; the furfatldr were his days of ease following su cess in 
HindustSn and allowing his book to be written. 

2 qlldling. lit. do thou be (setting down), a verbal form recurring on f. 2276 
1 . 2. With the same form (ait)dllng, lit. do thou be saying, the'compiler of 
the introduces his quotations. Shaw’s paradigm, only. * Cf^ 

A.Q.R. Jan. 1911, p. 2. 

^ Kehr's MS. (llminsky p, 12) and its derivatives here interpolate th’e 
•erroneous statement that the sons of Yunas were AfSq and Baba Khins. 
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*a2lz Mirza. Auliigh Beg Mirza did not do well by them ; 
some he imprisoned, some scattered over the country^ one by 
one. The Dispersion of Airzln became a date in the Mughal 
horde. 

Yunas Khan himself was made to go towards Traq ; one 
year he spent in Tabriz where Jahan Shah Bardnl of the Black 
Sheep Turkmans was ruling. From Tabriz he went to Shiraz 
where was Shahrukh Mirza’s second son, Ibrahim Sultan 
Mirza .2 He having died five or six months later (Shawwal 4, 
838 AH.-May 3rd, 1435 AD.), his son, ‘Abdu'l-lah Mirza sat in 
his place. Of this ‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza Yunas Khan became a 
retainer and to him used to pay his respects. The KhSn was 
in those parts for 17 or 18 years. 

In the disturbances between Aulugh Beg Mirza and his sons, 
Alsan-bugha KhSn found a chance to invade Farghana ; he 
plundered as far as Kand-i-badam, came on and, having 
plundered Andijan, led all its people into captivity.^ SI. Abu- 
sa*Id Mirza, after seizing the throne of Samarkand, led an 
army out to beyond Yangl (TarSz) to Aspara in Maghulistan, 
Foi. 106. there gave Alsan-bugha a good beating and then, to 
spare himself further trouble from him and with the fitting- 
ness that he had just taken to wife^ Yunas Khan’s elder 
sister, the former wife of ‘Abdu*l-‘azlz Mirza (Shdhrukhl), he 
invited YQnas Khan from Khurasan and ‘Iraq, made a feast, 
became friends and proclaimed him KhSn of the Mughuls. 
Just when he was speeding him forth, the Sagharichi iiimdn^ 
begs had all come into Mughulisttn, in anger with AisSn- 
bugha Khan.^ Yunas Khan went amongst them and took to 
wife Aisan-daulat Begim, the daughter of their chief, "Ali-shir 

1 i.e. broke up the horde. C/. T.R. p. 74. 

2 See f . 506 for his descent. 

* Descendants of these captives were in Kashghar when Ilaidar was 
writing the T.R. It was completed in 953 ah. (1547 ad.). Cf. T.R. pp. 81 
and 149. 

* An omission from his Persian source misled Mr. Erskine here into making 
Abu-sa‘id celebrate the Khanim's marriage, not with himself but with his 
defeated foe, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz who had married her 28 years earlier. 

® Aisan-biigha was at Aq Su in Eastern Turkistan ; Yunas Khan’s head- 
quarters were in Yiti-kint. The Sagharichi tuman was a subdivision of the 
Kunchl Mughais. 
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Beg. They then seated him and her on one and the same 
white felt and raised him to the Khanship.^ 

By this Aisan-daulat Begim, Yunas Khan had three 
daughters. Mihr-nigar Khanlm was the eldest; SI. Abu-sa‘id 
Mirza set her aside^ for his eldest son, SI. Ahmad MirzS; she 
* had no child. In a throneless time (905 ah.) she fell to 
Shaibanl Khan; she left Samarkand^ with Shah Begim for 
Khurasan (907 ah.) and both came on to me in Kabul (911 ah.). 

At the time Shaibanl Khan was besieging Nasir Mirza in 
Qandahar and I set out for Lamghan^ (913 ah.) they went to 
Badakhshan with Khan Mirza (Wais).® When Mubarak 
Shah invited Khan Mirza into Fort Victory,® they were Fol. 
captured, together with the wives and families of all their 
people, by marauders of Aba-bikr Kdshgharl and, as captives to 
that ill-doing miscreant, bade farewell to this transitory world 
(circa 913 ah.- 1507 ad.). 

Qutluq-nigar Khanlm, my mother, was Yunas Khan's 
second daughter. She was with me in most of my guerilla 
expeditions and throneless times. She went to God’s mercy in 
Muharram 91 1 ah. (June 1505 ad.) five or six months after the 
capture of Kabul. 

Khub-nigar Khanlm was his third daughter. Her they gave 
to Muhammad Husain Kurkdn Dughldt (899 ah.). She had 
one son and one daughter by him. ‘Ubaid Khan /T>sr6eg) took 
the daughter (HablbaV^ When I captured Samarkand and 

^.Khdn kutdrdildr. The primitive custom was to lift the Khan -designate 
off the ground ; the phrase became metaphorical and would seem to be so 
here, since there were two upon the felt. C/., however, Th. Radloff's R 6 ceuil 
d' Itiniraifes p. 326. 

^ quyuh tdi, probably in childhoo 

^ She was divorced by Shaibani Khan in 907 ah. in order to allow him to 
make lawful marriage with her niece, Khan-zada. 

* This was a prudential retreat before Shaibani Khan. C/. f. 21^. 

® The “Khan” of his title bespeaks his Chaghatai - Mughhl descent 
through his mother, the “Mirza,” his Tim arid -Turki, through Kis father. 

The capture of the women was facilitated by the weakening of their travelling 
escort through his departure. Cf. T.R. p. 203. 

® Qila‘-i-zafar. Its ruins are still to be seen on the left bank of the 
Kukcha. Cf. T.R. p. 220 and Kostenko i, 140. For Mubarak Shah Muzaffarl 
seei. 213 and T.R. s.n. 

^ Hablba, a child when captured, was reared by Shaibani and by him given 
in marriage to his nephew. Cf. T.R. p. 207 for an account of this marpage . 
as saving Haidar's life. 
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Bukhara (917 AH.-1511 ad.), she stayed behind/ and when hei 
paternal uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Dughldt came as SI. Sa‘Id 
Khan’s envoy to me in Samarkand, she joined him and with 
him went to Kashghar where (her cousin), SI. Sa’id Khan took 
her. Khub-nigar’s son was Haidar MTrza.^ He was in my 
service for three or four years after the Auzbegs slew his • 
father, then (918 AH.-1512 ad.) asked leave to go to Kashghar to 
the presence of SI. Sa‘id Khan. 

“ Everything goes back to its source. 

Pure gold, or silver or tin.'" ^ 

People say he now lives lawfully {Wib) and has found the 
right way {tarJqd).^ He has a hand deft in every thing, 
penmanship and painting, and in making arrows and arrow, 
oi. ii/). barbs and string-grips; moreover he is a born poet and in a 
petition written to me, even his style is not bad.^ 

Shah Begim was another ofYunas Khan’s ladies. Though 
he had more, she and Aisan-daulat Begim were the mothers of 
his children. She was one of the (six) daughters of Shah 
Sultan Muhammad, Shah of Badakhshan.® His line, they say, 
runs back to Iskandar Filkus.*^ SI. Abu‘Sa‘id Mirza took 
another daughter and by her had Aba-bikr Mirza.® By this 

^ i,e. she did not take to flight with her husband's defeated force, but, 
relying on the victor, her cousin Babur, remained in the town. Cf. T.R. 
p. 268. Her case receives light from Shahr-bSnu's (f. i6q). 

* Muhammad Haidar MirzS Kurhdn Dughldt Chaghatdt Miighul, the 
author of the Tdrlkh-i-rashidi ; b. 905 ah. d. 958 ah. (b. 1499 d. 1551 ad.). 
Of his clan, the “ Oghiat " (Dughlat) Muh. saiih says that it was callecf 
“ Oghl&t by Mughuls but Qungur-at (Brown Horse) by Auzbegs. 

® Baz garadad ba asl-i-hhud hama chtz, 

Zar-i-sdfi u naqra u airzin. 

These lines are in Arabic in the introduction to the Anwdr-i-suhaili. (H.B.) 
The first is quoted by Haidar (T.R. p. 354) and in Field’s Diet, of Oriental 
Quotations (p. 160). I understand them to refer here to Haidar’s return to his 
ancestral home and nearest kin as being a natural act. 

^ td*ib and tarlqa suggest that Haidar had become an orthodox Musalm 3 .n 
in or about 935 ah. (i 527 ad.). 

® Abu’l-fazl add§ music to Haidar’s accomplishments and Haidar's own 
Prologue mentions yet others. 

® Cf. T.R. s.n. and Gul-badan’s H.N. s.n. Haram Begim. 

^ i.e, Alexander of Macedon. For modem mention of Central Asian 
claims to Greek descent see i.a. Kostenko, Von Schwarz, Holdich and 
A. Durand. Cf. Burnes' Kabul p. 203 for an illustration of a silver patera 
(now in the V. and A. Museum), once owned by ancestors of this Sh£h SultSn 
Mul>ammad. 

® Cf. f. 66 note 
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Shah Begim Yunas Khan had two sons and two daughters. 

Her first-born but younger than all Aisan-daulat Begim s 
daughters, was SI. Mahmud Khan, called Khanika Khan^ by 
many in and about Samarkand. Next younger than he was 
SI. Ahmad Khan, known as Alacha Khan. People say he was 
called this because he killed many Qalmaqs on the several 
occasions he beat them. In the Mughul and Qalmaq tongues, 
one who will kill (aCdturgvch'f) is called dldclil; Alachl they 
called him therefore and this by repetition, became Alacha.^ 

As occasion arises, the acts and circumstances of these two 
Khans will find mention in this history {tdrlkh). 

Sultan-nigar Khanim was the youngest but one of Yunas 
Khan s children. Her they made go forth {chlqdrlb idlldr) Fol. 12. 
to SI. Mahmud Mirza ; by him she had one child, SI. 

Wais (Khan Mirza), mention of whom will come into this 
history. When SI. Mahmud Mirza died (900 ah. -1495 ad.), 
she took her son off to her brothers in Tashkint without a 
word to any single person. They, a few years later, gave her 
to Adik (Aung) Suljan,^ a Qazaq sultan of the line of JujI Khan, 
Chingiz Khan’s eldest son. When ShaibanI Khan defeated 
the Khans (her brothers), and took Tashkint and Shahrukhiya 
(908 AH.), she got away with 10 or 12 of her Mughul servants, 
to (her husband), Adik Sultan. She had two daughters by 
Adik Sultan ; one she gave to a Shaiban sultan, the other to 
Rashid Sultan, the son of (her cousin) SI. Sa‘Id Khan. After 
Adik Sultan’s death, (his brother), Qasim Khan , Khan of the 
Qazaq horde, took her.** Of all the Qazaq khans and sultans, 
no one, they say, ever kept the horde in such good order as he ; 

^ i.c. Khan's chiUl. 

2 I'hc careful pointing of the I.lai. MS. clears up earlier confusion by 
showing the narrowing ot the vowels from dldchl to alacha. 

2 The Elph. MS. (f. 7) writes Aung, KhSln s son, Prester John’s title, where 
other iMSS. have Adik. Babur’s brevity has confused his account of Sult.an- 
nigar. Widowed of Malimfid in <>00 ah. she married Adik ; Adik, later, 
joined ShaibanI Khan but left him in 908 ah. perhaps secretly, to join his own 
Qazaq horde. He was followed by his wife, apparently also making a private 
departure. As Adik died shortly after 908 ah. his daughters were bom before 
that date and not after it as has been understood. Cf. T.R. and G.B^’s H.N. 
s.nn. ; also Mems. p. 14 and Mhns. i, 24. 

* Presumably by tribal custom, ylnkdllk, marriage with a brother’s widow. 

Such marriages seem to have been made frequently for the pfbtectio’n of 
women left defenceless. 
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his army was reckoned at, 300,000 men. On his death the 
Khanim went to SI. Sa^id KhSn’s presence in Kashghar. 
Daulat-sultan Khanim was Yunas Khan’s youngest child. 

FoL \zb. In the Tashklnt disaster (908 ah.) she fell to Timur 
Sultan, the son of Shaibani Khan. By him she had one. 
daughter; they got out of Samarkand with me (918 AH.- 
1512 AD.), spent three or four years in the Badakhshan country, 
then went (923 ah. -1420 ad.) to SI. Sa‘id Khan’s presence in 
Kashghar.^ 

(ft. Account resumed of Babur's father^ s family.) 

In ‘Umar Shaikh Mirra’s haram was also Aulus Agha, a 
daughter of Khwaja Husain Beg; her one daughter died in 
infancy and they sent her out of the haram a year or eighteen 
months later. Fatima-sultan Agha was another; she was of 
the Mughal and the first taken of his wives. Qara- 

guz (Makhdum sultan) Begim was another; the Mlrza took her 
towards the end of his life ; she was much beloved, so to please 
him, they made her out descended from (his uncle) Minuchihr 
Mirza, the elder brother of SI. Abu-said Mirza. He had many 
mistresses and concubines; one, Umid AghAcha died before 
him. Latterly there were also Tun-sultan (var. Yun) of the 
Mughuls and Agha Sultan. 

/. *Umar Shaikh Mlrzd^s Amirs. 

There was Khudai-birdi Taghchl Tlmilr 4 dsh, a descendant of 
the brother of Aq-bugha Beg, the Governor of Hirl (Herat, for 
Timur Beg.) When SI. Abu-said Mirza, after besieging Juki 
Mirza {Shdhrukhl) in Shahrukhiya {868AH.-1464AD.) gave the 
Farghana country to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, he put this Khud 5 i- 
Fol. 13. bird! Beg at the head of the Mirza’s Gate.^ Khudai-birdi was 

1 Said's power to protect made him the refuge of several kinswomen 
mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. This mother and child reached KSshghar 
in 932 AH. (1526 AD.). 

Here Bibur ends his [interpolated] account of his mother's family and 
resumes that of his father's. 

* B&bur uses a variety of phrases to express Lordship in the Lace. * Here 
he writes alshiknl bdshlStlb ; elsewhere, atshik ikhtiydri qtlmdq and mining 
aishikimdd $dhib ikkiiydri qilmdq . Von Schwarz (p. 159) throws light on the 
duties of the Lord of the Gate {Aishik Aghdsi). “ Das Thur . . . fiihrt in einc 
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then 25 but youth notwithstanding, his rules and management 
were very good indeed. A few years later when Ibrahim 
Begchlk was plundering near Aush, he followed him up, fought 
him, was beaten and became a martyr. At the time, SI. Ahmad 
Mlrza was in the summer pastures of Aq Qachghal, in Aura- 
t-ipa, 18 yighdch east of Samarkand, and SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza 
was at Baba Khaki, 12 yighdch east of Hirl. People sent the 
news post-haste to the Mirza(s),^ having humbly represented it 
through ‘Abdu’l-wahhab Shaghdwal. In four days it was carried 
those 120 yighdch of road.^ 

Hafiz Muhammad Beg Drdddi was another, SI. Malik Kdsh- 
gharVs son and a younger brother of Ahmad Hajl Beg. After 
the death of Khudai-blrdl Beg, they sent him to control ^Umar 
Shaikh MIrza’s Gate, but he did not get on well with the 
Andijan begs and therefore, when SI. Abu-sa*id Mirza died, 
went to Samarkand and took service with SI. Mirza. 

At the time of the disaster on the Chir, he was in Aura-tlpa 
and made it over to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza when the Mirza 
f)a 3 sed through on his way to Samarkand, himself taking 13^- 
service with him. The Mirza, for his part, gave him the 
Andijan Command. Later on he went to SI. Mahmud Khan 


jL!;rosse, vier-cckifjc, hoho Halle, doren Bc^den etwa 2 m. iiberden Weg erhoben 
1st. In dieser Halle, welche alle passiren muss, der durch das Thor eingeht, 
reitet oder lahrt. ist die Thorwachc placicrt. Tagsii^r sind die Thore 
bestiindig offen. nach Eintritt der Dunkelhcit aber werden diesclbcn geschlos- 
sen und die Schliissel dem zustiindigen Bolizcichef abgeliefert. ... Th den 
erwahnten Thorhalicn nehmen in den hoch unabhangigen Gebietcn an Bazar- 
tagen haufig die Kiclitcr Platz. urn jedem der irgend 4 in Anliegen hat, so fort 
Recht 211 sprechen. Die zudiktierten Strafen werden auch gleich in diesem 
sclben locale v^ollzogcn und evcntucll die zum Hangen vcrurtciitcn Verbrecher 
an den Deckbalken aufgehangt, so dass die Bcsucher des Bazars unter den 
gehenkten durchpassieren mu.ssen.” 

^ bu khaharnl * Abdu' l-wahhah shaghdwaldin *aYza~ddsht qtltb Mlrzdghd 
chdpiurdilur. This passage has been taken to mean that the shaghdwal, i.e, 
chief scribe, was the courier, but I think B2.bur’s words shew that the shaghd- 
waVs act preceded the despatch of the news. Moreover the only accusative 
of the participle and of the verb is khaharnl. ‘Abdu'l-wahhab had been ‘Umar 
Shaikh’s and was now Ahmad’s officer in Khujand, on the main road for Aura- 
tipa whence the courier started on the rapid ride. The news may have gone 
verbally to ‘Abdu'l-wahhab and he have written it on to Ahmad and 
AbQ-sa‘id. 

* Measured from point to point even, the distance appears to be* over 
500 miles. Concerning Baba Khaki see Il.S. ii. 224 ; for rapid riding ita, 
Kostenko iii, cap. Studs. 
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m TSshkint and was there entrusted with the guardianship of 
Khan Mirza (Wais) and given Dizak. He had started for Makka 
by way of Hind before I took Kabul (910AH. Oct. 1504AD.), but 
he went to God’s mercy on the road. He was a simple person, 
of few words and not clever. 

Khwaja Husain Beg was another, a good-natured and simple 
person. It is said that, after the fashion of those days, he used 
to improvise very well at drinking parties.^ 

Shaikh Mazid Beg was another, my first guardian, excellent 
in rule and method. He must have served {khidinat qtlghdn 
dm) under Babur Mirza {Shdhrukhl). There was no greater beg 
in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s presence. He was a vicious person 
and kept catamites. 

‘All-mazid Q a chin was- another he rebelled twice, once at 
Akhsi, once at Tashkint. He was disloyal, untrue to his salt, 
vicious and good-for-iiothing. 

Hasan (son oO Yaq‘Qb was another, a small-minded, good- 
tempered, smart and active man. This verse is his : — 

" Return, O Huma, for without the parrot-down of thy lip. 

The crow will assuredly soon carry off my bones." ^ 

Fol. 14. He was brave, a good archer, played polo {chaughdn) well and 
leapt well at leap-frog.^ He had the control of my Gate after 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident. He had not much sense, was 
narrow-minded and somewhat of a strife-stirrer. 

Qasim Beg Quchin^ of the ancient army-begs of Andijan, was 
another. He had the control of my Gate after Hasan Yaq‘ub 
Beg. His life through, his authority and consequence waxed 
without decline. He was a brave man ; once he gave sprrte 
Auzbegs a good beating when he overtook them raiding near 
Kasan ; his sword hewed away in ‘Umar Shaikh MirzSl’s 

^ qiishuqldynt yakhshl alturd than diXr, Elph. MS. for qushdq, tuyCtk. 
Qushuq is allowed, both by its root and by usage, to describe improvisations 
of combined dance and song. I understand from Babur’s tense, that 
information was hearsay only. 

2 i.e. of the military class. Cf. Vullers s.n. and T.R. p. 301. 

® The Huma is a fabulous bird, overshadowing by whose wings brings 
good -fortune. The couplet appears to be adclressed to some man, under the 
name Huma, from whom Hasan of Yaq’ub hoped for benefit. 

^ khdk-bila ; the Sangldkh, (quoting this passage) gives khdk’f>:l:k as the 
correct form of the word . 
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presence ; and in the fight at the Broad Ford (Yasl-kijit circa 
go4AH.-July, 1499AD.) he hewed away with the rest. In the 
guerilla days he went to Khusrau Shah (gojAH.) at the time I 
was planning to go from the Macha hill-country^ to SL Mahmud 
Khan, but he came back to me in 910AH. (1504AD.) and I shewed 
him all my old favour and affection. When I attacked the 
Turkman Hazara raiders in Dara-i-khwush (911AH.) he made 
better advance, spite of his age, than the younger men ; I gave 
him Bangash as a reward and later on, after returning to Kabul, 
made him Humayun’s guardian. He went to God's mercy r(»i. 14A. 
about the time Zamin-dawar was taken {circa 928AH.-1522AI).). 

He was a pious, God-fearing Musalman, an abstainer from 
doubtful aliments ; excellent in judgment and counsel, very 
facetious and, though he could neither read nor write (uinniiy), 
used to make entertaining jokes. 

Baba Beg’s Baba Qull ('All) was another, a descendant of 
Shaikh ^All Bahadur.'^ They made him my guardian when 
Shaikh Mazid Beg died. He went over to SI. Ahmad Mir/a 
when the Mlrza led his army against Andijan (899AH.), and 
gave him Aura-tlpa. After SI. Mahmud Mlrza’s death, he left 
Samarkand and was on his way to join me (900AH.) when SI. 

*Ali Mirza, issuing out of Aura-tlpa, fought, defeated and slew 
him. His management and equipment were excellent and he 
took good care of his men. He prayed not ; he kept no fasts ; 
he was like a heathen and he was a tyrant. 

‘All-dost Taghal^ was another, one of the Sagharichl ttunan- 
begs and a relation of my mother’s mother, Alsan-daulat Begim. 

I favoured him more than he had been favoured in ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mlrza’s time. People said, " Work will come from his 
hand.” But in the many years he was in my presence, no 
work to speak of^ came to sight. He must have served SI. 1 > 5 - 
Abii-sa'ld Mirza. He claimed to have power to bring on rain 
with the jade-stone. He was the Falconer (qilshcki), worthless 

’ Cf. i. 996. 

2 One of Timur's begs. . 

3 i.e. uncle on the mother’s side, of any degree, here a grandmother’s 
brother. The title appears to have been given for life to men related to .the 
ruling House. Parallel with it are Madame Mere, Royal Uncle, Sultan W’Shda. 

* klm disd bulghdi, perhaps meaning. “ Nothing of service to me. ” 
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by nature and habit, a stingy, severe, strife-stirring person, false, 
self-pleasing, rough of tongue and cold-of-face. 

Wais Lagharlf^ one of the Samarkand Tughchl people, was 
another. Latterly he was much in 'Umar Shaikh Mirza’s con- 
fidence ; in the guerilla times he was with me. Though some- 
what factious, he was a man of good judgment and counsel. 

MirGhiyas Taghai was another, a younger brother of 'Ali-dost 
Taghai. No man amongst the leaders in Si. Abu-said Mirza’s 
Gate was more to the front than he ; he had charge of the 
Mirza’s square seaP and was much in his confidence latterly. 
He was a friend of Wais Lagharl, When Kasan had been given 
to SI. Mahmud Khan (899AH.-1494AD.), he was continuously in 
The Khan*s serv ice and was in high favour. He was a laugher? 
a joker and fearless in vice. 

'Ali-darwesh Khurdsdnl was another. He had served in the 
Khurasan Cadet Corps, one of two special corps of serviceable 
young men formed by SI. Abu-said Mirza when he first began 
iS''- to arrange the government of Khurasan and Samarkand, and, 
presumably, called by him the Khurasan Corps and the Samar- 
kand Corps. 'Ali-darwesh was a brave man ; he did well in my 
presence at the Gate of Bishkaran.^ He wrote the na^kh taHtq 
hand clearly.^ His was the flatterer’s tongue and in his 
character avarice was supreme. 

. Qambar-'ali Mughiil of the Equerries (akhtachl) was another. 
People called him The Skinner because his father, on first 
coming into the (Farghana) country, worked as a skinner. 
Qambar-‘ali had been Yunas Khan’s water-bottle bearer,^ later 
on he became a beg. Till he was a made man, his conduct 
was excellent ; once arrived, he was slack. He was full of 
talk and of foolish talk, — a great talker is sure to be a foolish 
one, — ^his capacity was limited and his brain muddy. 

* Wais the Thin. 

^ Cf. Chardin cd. Langles v, 461 and ed. 1723 ad. v, 183. 

* n.e. of Kasan. Cf. f. 74, Hai MS., erroneously, Samarkand. 

* An occasional doubt arises as to whether a faurl of the text is Arabic 
and dispraises or Turk! and laudatory. Cf. Mems. p. 17 and Mims, i, 3. 

® Elph. and Ilai. MSS. afi&backi, water-bottle bearer on journeys ; Kehr 
(p. 82) aft&bchl, ewer-bearer ; Ihninsky (p. 19) akhtachi, squire or groom. 
Circumstances support aftdbachh YOnas was town-bred, his ewer-bearer 
would hardly be the rough Mugbfkl, Qambar-'alf, useful as an aftHbachi, 
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(/. Historical narrative.) 

At the tK..c oi umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident, I was in the 
Four Gardens \Chdr-bdgb^ of Andijan.^ The news reached 
Andijan on Tuesday, Ramzan 5 (June 9th); I mounted at once, 
with my followers and retainers, intending to go into the fort 
but, on our getting near the Mirza’s Gate, Shlrim Taghal- took 
hold of my bridle and moved off towards the Praying Place.^ 
It had crossed his mind that if a great ruler like SI. Ahmad 
Mirza came in force, the Andijan begs would make over to him 
me and the country but that if he took me to Auzkint and the 
foothills thereabout^, I, at any rate, should not be made over 
and could go to one of my mother’s (half-) brothers, SI. Mahmud 
Khan or SI. Ahmad Khan.^ When Khwaja Maulana-i-qazI^ 

[Author’s note on Khwaja M auldnd-i-qdzl.) He was the son of SI. 
Ahmad Qa/i. of the line of Burhanu'd-din 'Ali Qlllch'^ and tlirough 
his mother, traced back to SI. Allik Mdzl.^ By hereditary right 


^ Babur was Governor of Andi]§.n anu the month being June, would be 
living out-of-doors. Cf. U.S. ii. 272 and Schuyler ii, 37. 

2 To the word Sherim applies Abu'l-ghazi’s explanation of Nurum and 
Ilajim, namely, that they are abbreviations of Nur and llaji Muhammad. 
It explains Sulldnim also when used (f. 72) of Si. Muhammad Khanika but of 
Suhanlm as the name is common with Babur, Haidar and Gul-badan, i,e. as 
a woman's, Busbccq's explanation is the better, namely, that it means My 
SultSn and is applied to a person of rank and means. This explains other 
women's titles e.g. Khfinim, my KhSin and Ak5.m (Akim), My Lady. A 
third group of names formed like the last by enclitic 'm (my), may be called 
names of affection, e.g. Mrdiim, My Moon, janim, My Life. {Cf. Persian 
equivalents.) Cf. .Abu'I-ghazi’s Shajarat-i-Turki (Desmaisons p. 272) ; and 
Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq's Life and Letters (Forster and Daniel i. 38.) 

^ Namdz-gdh : generally an open terrace, with a wall towards the Qibla and 
outside the town, whither on festival days the people go out in crowds to 
pray. (Erskine.) 

* Begldr {ning) mini u wildyatnl tapshurghuldil dur ; a noticeably idiom- 
atic sentence. Cf. f. 16/; 1. 6 and 1. 7 for a repetition. 

* Mahmud was in Tashkint. Ahmad in K^shghir or on the Aq-su. 

® The B.N. contains a considerable number of what are virtually foot- 
notes. They are sometime.s, as here, entered in the middle of a sentence and 
confuse the narrative ; they are introduced by khn, a mere sign of parenthetical 
matter to follow, and some certainly, known not to be Babur's own, must have 
stood first on the margin of his text. It seems best to enter them as Author's 
notes. 

^ i.e, the author of the HidSyat. Cf. f. 36 and note ; Bloclimann Ay}n-i- 
akbari s.n. qulij and note ; Bellcw’s Afghan Tribes p. 100, Khilich. 

® Ar. dead, gone. The precision of Babur’s words khdnwddaldr and 
yusunluq is illustrate by the existence ir. the days of Timur, in M^fghinan, 
(Burhanu'd -din's township) of a ruler name Ailik Khan, apparently a 


Fol. 16. 
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{yiisunluq) his high family (khSnwddal&r) must have come to be the 
Refuge (marjV) and Pontiffs (Shaikhu'l'isldm) of the (Fargh&na) 
country. 

and the begs in the fort heard of (the intended departure), they 
sent after us Khwaja Muhammad, the tailor,^ an old servant 
{bdyrl) of my father and the foster-father of one of his daughters. 
He dispelled our fears and, turning back from near the Praying 
Place, took me with him into the citadel {ark) where I dis- 
mounted. Khwaja Maulana-i-qazI and the begs came to my 
presence there and after bringing their counsels to a head,- 
busied themselves in making good the towers and ramparts of 
the fort.^ A few days later, Hasan, son of Yaq'ub, and Qasiin 
QuchJn, arrived, together with other begs who had been sent to 
reconnoitre in Marghinan and those parts.^ They also, after 
waiting on me, set themselves with one heart and mind and with 
ijeal and energy, to hold the fort. 

Meantime SI. Ahmad Mirza took Aura-tipa, Khujand and 
Marghinan, came on to Qaba,^ 4 yighdch from Andijan and 
there made halt. At this crisis, Darwesh Gau, one of the 
Andijan notables, was put to death on account of his improper 
proposals ; his punishment crushed the rest. 

Khwajk QazI and Auzun (Long) Hasan,® (brother) of KhwSja 
Husain, were then sent to SI. Ahmad Mirza to say in effect 
that, as he himself would place one of his servants in the 
country and as I was myself both a servant and (as) a son, he 
would attain his end most readily and easily if he entrusted the 
service to me. He was a mild, weak man, of few words who, 
without his begs, decided no opinion or compact {aan)^ action 


descendant of Satuq-bughra Khan (f>. 384 a 11.-994 ad.) so that in Khwaja 
Qa/i were united two dynasties. {khCiitunuddldr), one priestly, perhaps also 
regal, the other of bye-gone ruling Khans. Cf. D’Hcrbelot p. 433 ; Yarkand 
Mission, Bellcw p. 121 ; Tazhirat-i Sitlfiin Sdtuq-biighrd Khan Ghuzt Padshah 
and Td/lkh-i-ndsirl (Raverty s.m.) 

^ darzt : U.S. khaiydU 

2 blr ylrgd (qiiyiib), lit. to one place. 

^ i,e. reconstructed the earthern defences. C/. Von Schw£ cz sjt. loess. 

* They had been sent, presumably, before ‘Umar Shaikh's d *ath, to observe 
SI. Ahmad .M.'.s advance. Cf, f. 6. 

^ The time-table of the AndTjap Railway has a station, Kouwa (QabS). 

® Babur, always I think, calls this man Long llasan ; Khw5.nd“amir styles 
liim Khvyaja Hasan ; he seems to be the brother of one of ‘Umar Shaikh's 
' a thers -in-law, Khwaja Husain. 
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or move ; they paid attention to our proposal, gave it a harsh 
answer and moved forward. 

But the Almighty God, who, of His perfect power and with- 
out mortal aid, has ever brought my affairs to their right issue, 
made such things happen here that they became disgusted at 
having advanced (i.e. from Qaba), repented indeed that they 
had ever set out on this expedition and turned back with 
nothing done. 

One of those things was this: Qaba has a stagnant, morass- 
like Water, ^ passable only by the bridge. As they were many, 
there w^as crowding on the bridge and numbers of horses and 17* 
camels were pushed off to perish in the water. This disaster 
recalling the one they had had three or four years earlier when 
they were badly beaten at the passage of the Chir, they gave 
way to fear. Another thing was that such a murrain broke 
out amongst their horses that, massed together, they began to 
die off in bands.^ Another was that they found in our soldiers 
and peasants a resolution and single-mindedness such as would 
not let them flinch from making offering of their lives^ so long* 
as there was breath and power in their bodies. Need being 
therefore, when one ylghdch from Andijan, they sent Dsirwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan* to us; Hasan of Yaq’ub went ibut from 
those in the fort ; the two had an interview near the Praying 
Place and a sort of peace was made. This done, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza’s force retired. 

Meantime SI. MahmOd Khan had come along the north of 
the Khujand Water and latd siege to Akhsi.^ In AkhsT was 

^ hSttq&q. This word is underlined in the Elph. I\tS. by dil-dil and in the 
Ilai. MS. by jam-jama. It is translated in the W.-i-B. by db pur hlla, water 
lull of deceit ; it is our Slough of Despond. It may be remarlied that neither 
Zenker nor Steingass gives to dil-dil or jam-jama the meaning of morass ; the 
Akbat-ndma does so. (H.B. ii, 112,) 

^ tawtla tawlla dlldr ylghtUb aulJ klrishtl, I understand the word ytghtllb 
to convey that the massing led to the spread of the murrian. 

^ jdn tdrdtmdqldr i.e. as a gift to their over-lord. 

* Perhaps, Babur's maternal great-uncle. It would suit the privileges 
i)estowed on Tarkhans if their title meant Khan of the Gifts (Turki tar^ gift). 

In the Bdburndma, it excludes all others. Most of Ahmad's begs were 
Tatkhans, Arghuns and Chingiz Khanids, some of them ancestors of later 
rulers in Tatta and Sind. Concerning the Tarkhans see T.R. p. 55 and note ; * 

A.N. (H.B. 5.n.) Elliot and Dowson's History of India , 498. 

* C/, f. 6. 
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Jahangir Mlrza (aet. 9) and of begs, ‘All-darwesh Beg, Mirza 
QulT KrikRlddsh, Muh. Biqir Beg and Shaikh ‘Abdu'l-lah, Lord 
of the Gate. Wais Ldgharl and Mir Ghiyas Taghai had been 
there too, but being afraid of the (Akhsi) begs had gone off to 
Kasan, Wais LdgharVs district, where, he being Nasir Mirza's 
guardian, the Mirza was.^ They went over to SI. Mahnnud 
Foi. 17/K Khan when he got near Akhsi ; Mir Ghiyas entered his service; 
Wais Ldgharl took Nasir Mirza to SI. Ahmad Mirza, who 
entrusted him to Muh. Mazid Tarkhan’s charge. The Khan, 
though he fought several times near AkhsJ, could not effect any- 
thing because the Akhsi begs and braves made such splendid 
offering of their lives. Falling sick, being tired of fighting too, 
he returned to his own country {ix. Tashkint). 

For some years, Aba-bikr KdshghaiJ DRgJildi,^ bowing the 
head to none, had been supreme in Kashgar and Khutan. He 
now, moved like the rest by desire for my country, came to the 
neighbourhood of Auzkint, built a fort and began to lay the 
land waste. Khwaja Qazi and several begs were appointed to 
drive him out. When they came near, he saw himself no match 
for such a force, made the Khwaja his mediator and, by a 
hundred wiles and tricks, got himself safely free. 

Throughout these great events, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s former 
begs and braves had held resolutely together and made daring 
offer of their lives. The Mirza’s mother, Shah Suljan Begim,^ 
and Jahangir MirzS and the haram household and the begs came 
from Akhsi to Andijan; the customary mourning was fulfilled 
and food and victuals spread for the poor and destitute.* 

Foi. 18. In the leisure *‘**''m these important matters, attention was 
given to the administration of the country and the ordering of 
the army. The Andijan Government and control of my Gate 
were settled (mukarrar) for Hasan (son) oi Yaq’ub ; Aush was 
decided on {qardr) for Qasim Quchtn; Akhsi and Marghinan 
assigned (ta'tn) to Auzun Hasan and *Ali-dost Taghai. For the 
rest of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s begs and braves, to each accord- 

^ beg atdhd, lit. beg for father. 

a T.R. s,n, Aba-bikr. 

3 C/. f . 6h and note. 

* faqra u masdkin, i»e, those who have food for one day and those who 
have none in hand. (Steingass.) 
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ing to his circumstances, were settled and assigned district 
iwilayUt) or land (yir) or office (inauja) or charge (jlrga) or 
stipend (wajh). 

When SI. Ahmad Mirza had gone two or three stages on his 
return-march, his health changed for the worse and high fever 
appeared. On his reaching the Aq Su near Aura-tipa, he bade 
farewell to this transitory world, in the middle of Shawwal of 
the date 899 (mid July 1494 ad.) being then 44 (lunar) years old. 

JH, SL Ahmad Mirzd's birth and descent. 

He was born in 855 ah. (1451 ad.) the year in which his father 
took the throne {i.c, Samarkand). He was SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s 
eldest son ; his mother was a daughter of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan 
(/Irg/z/Tn), the elder sister of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, and 
the most honoured of the Mirza’s wives. 

His appearance and habits. 

He was a tall, stout, brown-bearded and red-faced man. He 
had beard on his chin but none on his cheeks. He had very Foi. 18^. 
pleasing manners. As was the fashion in those days, he wound 
his turban in four folds and brought the end forward over his 
brows. 

0. His characteristics and manners. 

He was a True Believer, pure in the Faith ; five times daily, 
without fail, he recited the Prayers, not omitting them even on 
drinking-days. He was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
^Ubaidu’l-lah (Ahrdri), his instructor in religion and the 
strengthener of his Faith, He was very ceremonious, particu- 
larly when sitting with the Khwaja. People say he never drew 
one knee over the other^ at any entertainment of the Khw3ja. 

On one occasion contrary to his custom, he sat with his feet 
together. When he had risen, the Khwaja ordered the place 
he had sat in to be searched ; there they found, it may have been, 
a bone.2 He had read nothing whatever and was ignorant 

^ For fashions of sitting, see Tawdrihh-i-guzlda Nasrat-ndma B.M. O/. 3222. 

Al;mad would appear to have maintained the deferential attitude by kneeling 
and sitting back upon his heels. 

2 htY sunkdk bar than dur, I understand that something defiling* must have 
been there, perhaps a bone. 


3 
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and though town-bred, unmannered and homely. Of 
genius he had no share. He was just and as his Highness the 
Khwaja was there, accompanying him step by step/ most of his 
affairs found lawful settlement. He was true and faithful to 
his vow and word ; nothing was ever seen to the contrary. He 
had courage, and though he never happened to get in his own 
hand to work, gave sign of it, they say, in some of his en- 
Foi. 19. counters. He drew a good bow, generally hitting the duck® 
both with his arrows (aUg) and his forked-arrows (tlr-giz), and, 
as a rule, hit the gourd^ in riding across the lists {tnaiddn). 
Latterly, when he had grown stout, he used to take quail and 
pheasant with the goshawks,^ rarely failing. A sportsman he 
was, hawking mostly and hawking well ; since AfilGgh Beg 
Mirza, such a sporting pddshdh had not been seen. He was 
extremely decorous ; people say he used to hide his feet even in 
the privacy of his family and amongst his intimates. One* 
settled down to drkik, he would drink for 20 or 30 days at a 
stretch ; once risen, would not drink again for another 20 or 
30 days. He was a good drinker / on non-drinking days he ate 
without conviviality (baslt). Avarice was dominant in his 
character. He was kindly, a man of few words whose will was 
in the hands of his begs. 

p. His battles. 

He fought four battles. The first was with Ni’mat ArghUn, 
Shaikh Jam^l Arghvn's younger brother, at AqSr-tQzi, near 
Zamin. This he won. The second was with ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirz§. at Khwas ; this also he won. The third affair was when 
he encountered SI. Mahmud Khan on the Chir, near Tashkint 
Foi. i9d. (895 AH.-1469 AD.). There was no real fighting, but some Mughul 
plunderers coming up, by ones and tvvos, in his rear and laying 
hands on his baggage, his great army, spite of its numbers, 

^ Khw&janing ham dydghldri drddd idi. 

^ Ubdsun, a kind of mallard (Abushqd), here perhaps a popinjay. C/. H.S. 
ii, 193 for Ahmad's skiU as an archer, and Payne-Gallwey's Cross-bow p. 225. 

3 qabdq, an archer's mark. Abu'l-ghazi (Kasan ed. p. 18 1. 5) mentions a 
hen (tuquq) as a mark. Cf. Payne-Gallwey l.c. p. 231. 

^ qtrghicha, astar palumbarius. (Shaw's Voc. Scully.) 

• Perhaps, not quarrelsome. 
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broke up without a blow struck, without an effort made, without 
a coming face to face, and its main body was drowned in the 
Chir.^ His fourth affair was with liaidar Kukuldash {Mughul), 
near Yar-yilaq ; here he won. 

q. -His country, 

Samarkand and Bukhara his father gave him ; Tashkint and 
Sairam he took and held for a time but gave them to his 
younger brother, ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza, after ‘Abdu’I-qadus 
{Dughlat) slew Shaikh Jamal {Arghun)\ Khujand and Aura- 
tipa were also for a time in his possession. 

r. His children. 

His two sons did not live beyond infancy. He had five 
daughters, four by Qataq Begim.^ 

Rabi‘a-sultan Begim, known as the Dark-eyed Begim, was 
his eldest. The Mirza himself made her go forth to SI. Mah- 
mQd Khan;® she had one child, a nice little boy, called Baba 
Khan. The Auzbegs killed him and several others of age as 
unripe as his when they martyred (his father) The Khan, in 
Khujand, (914 AH.-1508 ad.). At that time she fell to Jani 
Beg Sultan {Auzbeg), 

Saliha-suljan (Saliqa) Begim was his second daughter ; 
people called her the Fair Begim. SI. Mahmud Mirza, after 
her fathers death, took her for his eldest son, SI. Mas*ud 
Mirza and made the wedding feast (900 ah.). Later on she 
fell to the Kashghari with Shah Begim and Mihr-nigar Khanim. 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was the third. When I was five and 
went to Samarkand, they set her aside for me ; in the guerilla 
times^ she came to Khujand and I took her (905 ah.) ; her one 
little daughter, born after the second taking of Samarkand, 

^ The T.R. (p. 1 16) attributes the rout to Shaibinrs defection. The H.S. 
(ii, 192) has a varied and confused acfcunt. An error in the T.R. trs. making 
ShaibSni plunder the Mughills, is manifestly clerical. 

® i.e, condiment, ce qu*on ajotUe au pain. 

® Cf, i, 6. 

* qdzdqlSr ; here, if Babur's, meaning his conflicts with Taipbal, but as 
the Begim may have been some time in Khujand, the qdzdqldr may be of 
Samarkand. 


Fol. 20. 
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went in a few days to God's mercy and she herself left me at 
the instigation of an older sister. 

Sultanim Begim was the fourth daughter; SI. ‘Ali Mirza 
took h^r; then Timur Sulj^n (Auzbeg) took her and after him, 
Mahdi Sultan (Aiizbeg), 

Ma‘suma-sultan Begim was the youngest of SI. A^mad 
Mirza’s daughters. Her mother, Habiba-sultan Begim, was of 
the Arghuns, a daughter of SI. Husain ArgAun's brother, I 
saw her when I went to Khurasan (912 ah. -1506 ad.), liked her, 
asked for her, had her brought to Kabul and took her (913 ah.- 
1507 AD.). She had one daughter and there and then, went to 
God's mercy, through the pains of the birth. Her name was at 
once given to her child. 

s. Hts ladies and mistresses. 

Mihr-nigir Khanim was his first wife, set aside for him by 
his father, SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza. She was Yunas Khan’s eldest 
Foi. 20^. daughter and my mother’s full -sister. 

Tarkhan Begim of the Tarkhans was another of his wives. 

Qataq Begim was another, the foster-sister of the Tarkhan 
Begim just mentioned. SI. Ahmad Mirza took her par amours 
{^dshiqldr blld) : she was loved with passion and was very 
dominant. She drank wine. During the days of her ascendancy 
(tiriklik), he went to no other of his h,aram; at last he took up a 
proper position {aulnurdl) and freed himself from his reproach.^ 

^ All the (Turk!) B^bur-n&ma MSS. and those examined of the W.-i-B. by 
writing aiUturdl (killed) where I suggest to read aulnurdi {devenir comme il fatU) 
state that Al?mad killed Qataq I hesitate to accept this (i) because the only 
evidence of the murder is one diacritical point, the removal of which liJts 
Ahmad's reproach from ’him by his return to the accepted rules of a poly- 
gamous household ; {2) because no murder of Qataq is chronicled by Khwand- 
amir or other writers ; and (3) because it is incredible that a mild, weak man 
living in a family atmosphere such as Babur, Haidar and Gul-badan reproduce 
for us, should, while possessing facility for divorce, kill the mother of lour 
out of his five children. 

Reprieve must wait however until the word tirikllk is considered. This 
Erskine and de C. have read, with consistency, to mean life-time, but if* 
aulnUrdi be read in place of aulturdi (killed), tirlklik may be read, especially 
in conjunction with Babur's *&sh%ql%kldr, as meaning living power or ascendancy. 
Again, if read as from tirih, a small arrow and a consuming pain, tirikllk may 
represent Cupid 's darts and wounds. Again it might be taken as from tir&mdh, 
to hinder, or forbid. 

Under these considerations, it is legitimate to reserve judgment on A^mad. 
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Khan-zada Begim, of the Tirmiz Khans, was another. He 
had just taken her when I went, at five years old, to Samar- 
kand; her face was still veiled and, as is the Turk! custom, 
they told me to uncover it.^ 

I^atif Begim was another, a daughter’s child of Ahmad IJaji 
Beg Duldai (Barlds). After the Mirza’s death, Hamza SI. took 
her and she had three sons by him. They with other sultans’ 
children, fell into my hands when I took Hisar (916 AH.-1510 ad.) 
after defeating Ilamza Sultan and Timur Sultan. I set all free. 

Habiba-sultan Begim was another, a daughter of the brother 
of SI. IJusain Arghiin. 

U His amirs, 

Jani Beg Dulddl {Barlds) was a younger brother of SI. Malik 
Kdshgharu SI. Abu-saTd Mirza gave him the Government of 
Samarkand and SI. Ahmad Mirza gave him the control of 
his own Gate.* He must have had singular habits and Fol. 21. 
manners many strange stories are told about him. One is 
this : — While he was Governor in Samarkand, an envoy came 
to him from the Auzbegs renowned, as it would seem, for his 
strength. An AQzbeg, is said to call a strong man a bull {bukuh) 

“Are you a bukuh?"' said Jani Beg to the envoy, “If you are, 
come, let’s have a friendly wrestle together {kurdshdlingy* 
Whatever objections the envoy raised, he refused to accept. 

They wrestled and Jani Beg gave the fall. He was a brave 
man. 

Ahmad Haji {Diilddt Barlds) was another, a son of SI. Malik 
Kdshgharl. SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza gave him the Government of 
Hiri (Harat) for a time but sent him when his uncle, Jani Beg 

^ It is customary amongst Turks for a bride, even amongst her own family, 
to remain veiled for some time after marriage ; a child is then told to pluck 
off the veil and run away, this tending, it is fancied, to the child's own success 
in marriage. (Erskine.) 

* BAbur's anecdote about jAni Beg well illustrates his caution as a narrator. 

He appears to tell it as one who knowing the point of a story, le^ds up to it. 

He does not afhrm that jAni Beg's habits were strange or that the envoy was 
an athlete but that both things must have been (tk&n dur) iroify what he 
had heard or to suit the point of the anecdote. Nor does he affir^ as of hi^ 
own knowledge that AAzbegs calls a strong man (his zor klshi) a buhuk (bull) 
but ssiys it is so understood (dir imish), 

* C/. f. 170. 
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died, to Samarkand with his uncle’s appointments. He was 
pleasant-natured and brave. Wafal was his pen-name and he 
put together a diwftn in verse not bad. This couplet is his : 

I am drunk, Inspector, lo-oay keep your hand off me, 

’* Inspect me on the day you catch me sober/' 

Mir ‘Ali-sher Nawa’Iwhen he went from Hiri to Samarkand, 
was with Ahniad Haji Beg but he went back to Hiri when 
SI. Husain Mir2;a (Bai-qara) became supreme (873 AH.-1460 ad.) 
and he there received exceeding favour. 

Foi. 216, Ahmad Haji Beg kept and rode excellent tlpuchaqs,^ mostly 
of his own breeding. Brave he was but his power to com- 
mand did not match his courage ; he was careless and what 
was necessary in his affairs, his retainers and follow^ers put 
through. He fell into SI. ‘Ali Miriia’s hands when the Mirza 
defeated Bai-sunghar Mirza in Bukhara (901 ah.), and was then 
put to a dishonourable death on the charge of the blood of 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan.* 

Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan (Arghiin) was another, the 
son of AurdG-bugha Tarkhan and full-brother of the mother of 
SI. Ahmad Mirza and SI. Mahmud Mirza.® Of all begs in 
SI. Ahmad Mirza’s presence, he was the greatest and most 
honoured. He was an orthodox Believer, kindly and darwesh- 
like, and was a constant transcriber of the Qu’ran.^ He played 
chess often and well, thoroughly understood the science of 
fowling and flew his birds admirably. He died in the height of 
his greatness, with a bad name, during the troubles between 
SI. ‘All Mirza and Bai-sunghar Mirza.® 

‘Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan was another, a near relation of Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan, possessor also of his younger sister,® 
that is to say, Baqi Tarkhan’s mother. Though both bv the 
MughOl rule {turS) and by his rank, Darwesh Muhammad 

^ The points of a tipuchdq are variously stated. If the root notion of the 
name be movement (tip), Erskine’s observation, that these horses are taught 
special paces, is to the point. To the verb tlpr&mdq dictionaries assign the 
meaning of movement with agitation of mind, an explanation fully iUustrated 
in the B.N. The verb describes fittingly the dainty, nervous action of some 
trained horses. Other meanings assigned to tupuchdq are roadster, round - 
bodied and swift. 

* Cf. i. 37b. » Cf. i. 6b and note. < mashaf kitabat qUir idi. 

• Cf. f. 36 and n.S. ii. 271. « sinkiKsi ham mundd Ui. 
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Tarkhan was the superior of ‘Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan, this Pharoah 
regarded him not at all. For some years he had the 
Government of Bukhara. His retainers were reckoned at Fol. aa. 
3,000 and he kept them well and handsomely. His gifts 
{bakhshish), his visits, of enquiry {purshlsh), his public audience 
(dlwdn), his work-shops (dast-gdh), his open-table (shtldn) and 
his assemblies {majlts) were all like a king’s. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, a tyrannical, vicious, self-infatuated person. 
Shaibani Khan, though not his retainer, was with him for a 
time ; most of the lesser (Shaiban) sultans did themselves take 
service with him. This same ‘Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan was the 
cause of Shaibani Khan’s rise to such a height and of the down- 
fall of such ancient dynasties.^ 

Sayyid Yiisnf, the Grey Wolfer* was another ; his grandfather 
will have come from the Mughul horde ; his father was favoured 
by Aulugh Beg Mirza (Shdhrukhl), His judgment and counsel 
were excellent ; he had courage too. He played well on the 
guitar iqubuz). He was with me when I first went to KSlbul ; I 
shewed him great favour and in truth he was worthy of favour. 

I left him in Kabul the first year the army rode out for Hin- 
dustan ; at that time he went to God’s mercy.* 

Darwesh Beg was another; he was of the line ot Aiku-timur 
Beg,^ a favourite of Timur Beg. He was a disciple of his 
Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah {Ahrdrt), had knowledge of the 
science of music, played several instruments and was naturally * 2 ^* 
disposed to poetry. He was drowned in the Chir at the time of 
SI. Ahmad Mirza’s discomfiture. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was another, a younger full- 
brother of Darwesh Muh. Tarkhan. He was Governor in 
Turkistan for some vears till Shaibani Khan took it from him. 

His judgment and counsel were excellent; he was an 
unscrupulous and vicious person. The second and third times 

^ khana-w&daldr , viz. the ChaghatSi, the Timurid in two MirSn-shShi 
branches, ^Ali's and Babur's and the B5.i-qarS, in Har&t. 

^ aughldqcht i,e. player at kuk-burd. Concerning the game, see Shaw's 
Vocabulary ; Schuyler i, 268 ; Kostenko iii, 82 ; Von Schwarz s.n. baiga. 

^ ^u’bhijja 910 AH.-May 1505 ad. Cf. f. i54* This statement helps to ^ 
define what BS,bur reckoned his expeditions into Hindiistin. 

* AIku (Ayagu)-timQr Tarkhan Arghun d. circa 793 AH.-1391 adj* He* 
was a friend of Timfir. See Z.N. i, 525 etc. 
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I took Samarkand, he came to my presence and each time I 
shewed him very great favour. He died in the fight at Kul-i- 
malik (918 AH.-1512 ad.^. 

Baqi Tarkhan was another, the son of ‘Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan 
and SI. Ahmad Mirza’s aunt. When his father died, they gave 
him Bukhara. He grew in greatness under SI. ‘All Mlrza, his 
retainers numbering 5 or 6,000. He was neither obedient nor 
very submissive to SI. ‘Ali Mirza. He fought Shaibani Khan at 
Dabusi (905AH.) and was crushed; by the help of this defeat, 
Shaibani Khan went and took Bukhara. He was very fond of 
hawking; they say he kept 700 birds. His manners and habits 
were not such as may be told he grew up with a Mirza’s 
state and splendour. Because his father had shewn favour 
to Shaibani Khan, he went to the Khan’s presence, but that 
inhuman ingrate made him no sort of return in favour and kind- 
Fol. 23. ness. He left the world at Akhsi, in misery and wretchedness. 

SI. Husain was another. He was known as Qara- 

kiili because he had held the Qara-kiil government for a time. 
His judgment and counsel were excellent ; he was long in my 
presence also. 

Quli Muhammad Bughdd^ was another, a qfichm\ he must 
have been a brave man. 

‘Abdu’l-karim Ishrit^ was another; he was an Aiiighur, SI. 
Ahmad Mirza’s Lord of the Gate, a brave and generous man. 

(«. Historical narrative resumed.) 

After SI. Ahmad Mirza’s death, his begs in agreement, sent a 
courier by the mountain-road to invite SI. Mahmud Mirza. 

Malik-i- Muhammad Mirza, the son of Minuchihr Mirza, SI. 

^ dnddq ikhldq u atawdri yuq idi him disd bulghdi. The Shdh-ndma 
cap. xviii, describes him as a spoiled child and man of pleasure, caring onl}’ 
for eating, drinking and hunting. The Shaibdnl-ndma narrates his various 
affairs. 

^ i.e., cuilass, a parallel sobriquet to qlllch, sword. If it be correct to 
translate by cutlass,'' the nickname may have prompted Babur's brief 
following comment, marddna Ikdn dur, i.e. Quli Muh. must have been brave 
because known as the Cutlass. A common variant in MSS. from Bughdd is 
Baghdad ; Baghdad was first written in the II ai. MS. but is corrected by the 
scribe to bughdd. 

’ So pointed im the ^ai. MS. 1 surmise it a clan-name. 

^ i.e. to offer him the snccession. The mountain road taken from Aiira-ttpa 
would be by Ab-burdan, Sara>taq and the Kam RQd defile. 
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Abu-sa*id Mirza’s eldest brother, aspired for his own part to 
rule. Having drawn a few adventurers and desperadoes to 
himself, they dribbled away^ from (SI. Ahmad Mirza’s) camp 
and went to Samarkand. He was not able to effect anything, 
but he brought about his own death and that of several innocent 
p)ersons of the ruling House. 

At once on hearing of his brother’s death, SI. Mahmud Mirza 
went off to Samarkand and there seated himself on the throne, 
without difficulty. Some of his doings soon disgusted and 
alienated high and low, soldier and peasant. The first of these 
was that he sent the above-named MaJik-i-Muhammad to the Fo*- 23^* 
Kuk-saral,^ although he was his father’s brother’s son and his 
own son-in-law.^ With him he sent others, four Mirzas in all. 

Two of these he set aside ; Malik-i-Muhammad and one other 
he martyred. Some of the four were not even of ruling rank 
and had not the smallest aspiration to rule; though Malik-i- 
Muliammad Mirza was a little in fault, in the rest there was no 
blame whatever. A second thing was that though his methods 
and regulations were excellent, and though he was expert in 
revenue matters and in the art of administration, his nature 
inclined to tyranny and vice. Directly he reached Samarkand, 
he began to make new regulations and arrangements and to 
rate and tax on a new basis. Moreover the dependants of his 
(late) Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaid’Mah, under whose protection 
formerly many poor and destitute persons had lived free from 
the burden of dues and imposts, were now themselves treated 
with harshness and oppression. On what ground should hard- 
ship have touched them ? Nevertheless oppressive exactions 
were made from them, indeed from the Khwaja’s very children. 

Yet another thing was that just as he was vicious and tyrannical, 
so were his begs, small and great, and his retainers and followers. 

The Hisaris and in particular the followers of Khusrau Shah 

' iflldl. The departure can hardly have been open because Ahmad's begs 
favoured Mahmud ; Malik-i-Muhammad's party would be likely to slip away 
in small companies. 

2 This well-known Green, Grey or Blue palace or halting-place was within 
the citadel of Samarkand. Cf. f . 37. It served as a prison from which return 
was not expected. 

* C/. f. 27. He married a full-sister of BM-sungbar. 
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engaged themselves unceasingly with wine and fornication. 
Once one of them enticed and took away a certain man’s wife. 

Foi 24. When her husband went to Kh usrau Shah and asked for justice, 
he received for answer : ** She has been with you for several 
years ; let her be a few days with him.” Another thing was 
that the young sons of the townsmen and shopkeepers, nay ! 
even of Turks and soldiers could not go out from their houses 
from fear of being taken for catamites. The Samarakandis, 
having passed 20 or 25 years under SI. Ahmad Mirza in ease 
and tranquillity, most matters carried through lawfully and with 
justice by his Highness the Khwaja, were wounded and 
troubled in heart and soul, by this oppression and this vice. 
Low and high, the poor, the destitute, all opened the mouth to 
curse, all lifted the hand for redress. 

Beware the steaming up of inward wounds. 

For an inward wound at the last makes head ; 

Avoid while thou canst, distress to one heart, 

For a single sigh will convulse a world. 

By reason of his infamous violence and vice SI. Mahmud 
Mirza did not rule in Samarkand more than five or six 
months. 

^ Gulistdn Part I. Story 27. For steaming up,'" see Tennyson’s Lotus- 
eaters Choric song, canto 8 (H.B.). 
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This year SI. Mahmud Mirza sent an envoy, named ‘ Abdu’l- 
qadus Beg,^ to bring me a gift from the wedding he had 
made with splendid festivity for his eldest son, Mas'ud MirzS, 
with (Saliha-sult§,n), the Fair Begim, the second daughter of 
his elder brother, SI. Ahmad Mirza. They had sent gold and 
silver almonds and pistachios. 

There must have been relationship between this envoy and 
Hasan-i-yaq‘ub, and on its account he will have been the man 
sent to make Hasan-i-yaq‘ub, by fair promises, look towards 
SI. Mahmud MlrzS,. Hasan-i-yaq’ub returned him a smooth 
answer, made indeed as though won over to his side, and gave 
him leave to go. Five or six months later, his manners 
changed entirely ; he began to behave ill to those about me 
and to others, and he carried matters so far that he would 
have dismissed me in order to put Jahangir Mirza in my place 
Moreover his conversation with the whole body of begs and 
soldiers was not what should be ; every-one came to know what 
was in his mind. KhwSja-i-^}azi and (Sayyid) Qasim Quehtn 
and ‘Ali-dost Taghai met other well-wishers of mine in the 
presence of my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim and decided 
to give quietus to Hasan-i-yaq*ub’s disloyalty by his deposition. 

Few amongst women will have been my grandmother’s 
equals for judgment and counsel; she was very wise and far- 
sighted and most affairs of mine were carried through under 
her advice. She and my mother were (living) in the .Gate- 
house of the outer fort Hasan-i-yaq‘ub was in the citadel. 

i Elph. MS. 1 . i66 ; First W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 19 ; Second W.-i-B. 1 , 0 . 217 
f. 156; Memoirs p. 27. 

* He was a Diighldt, uncle by marriage of Haidar Mirza and now hoJLding 
Khost for Mal.\mud. See T.R. s.n. for his claim on Aisan-daulat’s gratitude. 

3 tdsh qurghdn dd chlqdr dd. Here (as e.g. f. 1 loh 1 . 9) the Second W.-i-B. 
translates task as though it meant stone instead of outer. C/. i. 4^7 for an 
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When I went fco the citadel, in pursuance of our decision, he had 
ridden out, presumably for hawking, and as soon as he had 
Fol. 25. our news, went off from where he was towards Samarkand. 
The begs and others in sympathy with him,^ were arrested ; 
one was Muhammad Baqir Beg; SI. Mahmud Dtilddi, SI. 
Muhammad DulddVs father, was another; there were several 
more ; to some leave was given to go for Samarkand. The 
Andijan Government and control of my Gate were settled on 
(Sayyid) Qasim Qudim, 

A few days after Hasan-i-yaq^ub reached Kand-i-badam on 
the Samarkand road, he went to near the Khuqan sub-division 
{aurchln) with ill-intent on AkhsL Hearing of it, we sent 
several begs and braves to oppose him ; they, as they went, 
detached a scouting party ahead ; he, hearing this, moved 
against the detachment, surrounded it in its night-quarters “ 
and poured flights of arrows (shiba) in on it. In the dark- 
ness of the night an arrow (auq), shot by one of his own men, 
hit him just {atiq) in the vent {qdchdr) and before he could take 
vent {qdchdr),^ he became the captive of his own act. 

“If you have done ill, keep not an easy mind. 

For retribution is Nature's law/'* 

This year I began to abstain from all doubtful food, my 
obedience extended even to the knife, the spoon and the 
table-cloth f also the after-midnight Prayer (tahajjud) was 
Fol 2sfi. less neglected. 


adjectival use of task, stone, with the preposition [tdsh) din. The places 
contrasted here are the citadel {ark) and the walled-town {qiirghdn). The 
chiqdr (exit) is the fortified Gate-house of the mud circumvallation. Cf. f. 46 
for another example of chiqdr. 

^ Elph. Ilai. Kchr's MSS., dning blla bar klshi bdr begldrni tiituruldi. This 
idiom recurs on f. 766 1. 8. A palimpsest entry in the Elph. MS. produces the 
statement that when Hasan fled, his begs returned to AndijS.n. 

^ MS. awi munhuit, underlined by sdgh-i’gdu, cows' thatched house. 
[T. mu 7 ikuz, lit. K6rn, means also cattle.] Elph. MS., awi munhush, imder- 
lined by dar jd*i khwdb alfakhta, sleeping place. [T. munkush, retired.] 

^ The first qdchdr of this pun has been explained as gurez-gdh, sharm-gah, 
hinder parts, /wife and vztUbre inf^riettr. The H.S. (ii, 273 1 . 3 fr. ft.) says the 
wound was in a vital {maqattal) part. 

* From Niz&mrs Khusrau u Shirin, Lahore lith. ed. p. 137 1. 8. It is quoted 
also in the A.K. Bib. Ind. ed. U. 207 (H.B. ii. 321). (H.B.). 

® See Hughes Dictionary of Isldm s.nn. Eating and Food. 
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(a. Death of SL Mnhtniid Mirza.) 

In the month of the latter RabP (January 1495 SI. Mal^- 
mud MirzS was confronted by violent illness and in ^ix days, 
passed from the world. He was 43. (lunar) years old. 

i. His birth and lineage. 

He was borq in 857 ah. (1453 ad.), was SI. Abu-sa‘id 
Mirza’s third son and the full-brother of SI. Ahmad Mirza.^ 

c. His appearance and characteristics. 

He was a short, stout, sparse-bearded and somewhat ill- 
shaped person. His manners and his qualities were good, his 
rules and methods of business excellent ; he was well-versed in 
accounts, not a dinar or a dirham^ of revenue was spent without 
his knowledge. The pay of his servants was never disallowed. 

His assemblies, his gifts, his open table, were all good. Every- 
thing of his was orderly and well-arranged no soldier or 
peasant could deviate in the slightest from any plan of his. 
P'ormerly he must have been hard set {qdiirdr) on hawking but 
latterly he very frequently hunted driven game.^ He carried 
violence and vice to frantic excess, was a constant wine-bibber 
and kept many catamites. If anywhere in his territory, there 
was a handsome boy, he used, bj' whatever means, to have him 
brought for a catamite ; of his begs’ sons and of his sons' begs’ 
sons he made catamites ; and laid command for this service on Foi. 20. 
his very foster brothers and on their own brothers. So 
common in his day was that vile practice, that no person was 
without his catamite ; to keep one was thought a merit, not to 
keep one, a defect. Through his infamous violence and vice, 
his sons died in the day of their strength {tamdm jwwdn), 

^ Cf. f. 66 and note. If ‘Umar Shaikh were Mahmud’s full-brother, his 
name might well appear here. 

^ i.e. “ Not a farthmg, not a half-penny.” 

® Here the Mems. enters a statement, not found in the I'urki text, that 
MaV^mUd's dress was elegant and fashionable. 

* n:h:l:m. My husband has cleared up a mistake (Mems. p. 28 and Mims. 
i, 54) of supposing this to be the name of an animal. It is explained in the 
A.N. (i, 255. H.B. i, 496) as a BadakhshI equivalent <A tasqdwal ; iasqdwal 
var. tdskqSwal, is explained by the Farhang-i-atfarl, a 1 urki-Persian Diet, 
seen in the MullSL Flroz Library of Bombay, to mean rah hand kunanda, the 
stopping of the road. C/. J.R.A.S. 1900 p. 137. ^ 
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He had a taste for poetry and put a dlwdn^ together but his 
verse is flat and insipid, — not to compose is better than to 
compose verse such as his. He was not firm in the Faith and 
held his Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidu*l-lSh {Ahrdrl) in slight 
esteem. He had no heart {yuntk) and was somewhat scant in 
modesty, — several of his impudent buffoons used to do their 
filthy and abominable acts in his full Court, in all men’s sight. 
He spoke badly, there was no understanding him at first. 

d. His battles. 

He fought two battles, both with SI. Husain Mirza {Bdl- 
qard). The first was in AstarabSd; here he was defeated. 
The second was at Chikman (Sarai;,* near Andikhud; here 
also he was defeated. He went twice to Kafiristan, on the 
Fal. 26 /j. south of Badakhshan, and made Holy War; for this reason 
they wrote him SI. Mahmud Ghdzl in the headings of his 
public papers. 

e. His countries. 

SI. Abu*sa‘id Mirza gave him Astarabad.* After the *Iraq 
disaster {i.e., his father’s death,) he went into Khurasan. At 
that time, Qarabar-‘ali Beg, the governor of I.Iis5r, by SI. Abu* 
sa'Id MirzSL’s orders, had mobilized the Hindustan^ army and 
was following him into Tr§.q; he joined SI. Mahmud Mirza in 
Khurasan but the KhurtsAnis, hearing of SI. I^usain Mirza’s 
approach, rose suddenly and drove them out of the country. 
On this SI. Mahmud Mirza went to his elder brother, SI. 
Ahmad Mirza in Samarkand. A few months later Sayyid 
Badr and Khusrau Shah and some braves under Ahmad 

1 i.e. “ a collection of poems in the alphabetical order ot the various en^ 
rhymes." (Steingass.) 

2 At this battle Daulat-shSh was present. C/. Browne’s D.S. for AstarSbad 
p. 523 and for Andikhdd p. 532. For this and all other references to D.S. 
and H.S. I am indebted to my husband. 

3 The following dates will help out Babur’s brief narrative. Ala^mud 

egt, 7, was given Astar&b&d in 864 ah. (1459-60 ad.) ; it was lost to Husain at 
Jauz-wilSyat and Mal^mQd went into Khur&s&n in 865 ah. ; he was restored 
by his father in 866 ah. ; on his father's death (873 ah.>I469 ad.) he fled to 
Har&t, thence to Samarkand and from there was taken to llis&r €Bt. 16, C/. 

D’Hcrb^lot s.ft. Abd-sa'ad ; H.S. i, 209 ; Browne’s D.S. p. 522. 

* Presumably the “ HinddstUn the Less " of Clavijo (Markham p. 3 and 
p. 1 1 3), approx. Qaipbar — ‘all’s districts. Clavijo includes Tirmij under the* 
name. 
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Mushtaq^ took him and fled to Qambar-^ali in IJisSr. From 
that time forth, SI. Mahmud Mirza possessed the countries 
lying south of Quhqa (Quhlugha) and the Kohtin Range as far 
as the Hindu-kush Mountains, such as Tirmiz, ChaghSni^n, 

HisSlr, Khutlan, Qunduz and Badakhshan. He also held 
SI. Ahmad MirzS's lands, after his brother's death. 

/. His children. 

He had five sons and eleven daughters. 

SI. Mas'ud Mirza was his eldest son ; his mother was Khan- ^7 
zada Begim, a daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. BSli- 
sunghar Mirza was another; his mother was Pasha (or Pasha) 
Begim. SI. ‘Ali Mirz 5 was another; his mother was an 
Auzbeg, a concubine called Zuhra Begi Agh5. SI. Husain 
MirzS. was another; his mother was Khan-z3.da Begim, a 
grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz ; he went to God’s 
mercy in his father’s life-time, at the age of 13 . SL Wais 
Mirza (MirzS KhSn) was another ; his mother, SultSn-nigSr 
Khanim was a daughter of Yunas KhSn and was a younger 
(half-) sister of my mother. The affairs of these four MirzSs 
will be written of in this history under the years of their 
occurrence. 

Of SI. Mahmud MirzS’s daughters, three were by the same 
mother as BSi-sunghar MirzS. One of these, BSi-sunghar 
Mirza’s senior, SI. Mahmud MirzS made to go out to Malik-i- 
muhammad MirzS, the son of his paternal uncle, Minuchihr 
MirzS.* 


«»»#*« 

Five other daughteis were by KhSn-zSda Begim, the grand- 
daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. The oldest of these, 

^ Perhaps a Sufi term, — longing for the absent friend. For particulars 
about this man see H.S, ii, 235 and Browne’s D.S. p. 533. 

* Here in the Hai. MS. is one of several blank spaces, waiting for information 
presumably not known to BAbur when writing. The space will have been in 
the archetype of the 11 ai. MS. and it makes for the opinion that the Hai. MS. 
is a direct Copy of B&bur’s own. This space is not left in the £lph. MS. but 
that MS. is known from its scribe’s note (f. 198) down to f. 198 (Hai. MS. 
f. 2436) to have been copied from ” other writings ” and only subsequent Jto 
its f. 198 from B&bur’s own. C/. JRAS 1906 p. 88 and 1907 p. 143. • 
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(Kh^n>z§da Begim)^ was given, after her father’s death, to AbA- 
Foi. bikr (Dughldt) Kdshgharl. The second was Bega Begim. When 
SI. Husain Mlrz^ besieged HisAr (goi AH.), he took her for 
Haidar MirzA, his son by PAyanda Begim, SI. Abu-sa‘id MirzS’s 
daughter, and having done so, rose from before the place.^ 
The third daughter was Aq (Fair) Begim; the fourth* — ,was 
betrothed to Jahangir Mirza {aeL 5, circa 895 ah.) at the tme 
his father, 'Umar Shaikh Mirza sent him to help SI. Ma^imud 
Mirza with the Andijan army, against SI. Husain Mirza, then 
attacking Qunduz.^ In gio ah. (1504 ad.) when Baqi Chaghdn- 
idni^ waited on me on the bank of the Amu (Oxus), these 
(last-named two) Begims were with thdr mothers in Tirmiz 
and joined me then with Baqi’s family. When we reached 

Kahmard, Jahlngir Mirza took Begim; one little 

daughter was born ; she now* is in the Badakhshan country 
with her grandmother. The fifth daughter was Zainab-sultan 
Begim ; under my mother’s insistance, I took her at the time 
of the capture of Kabul (910 AH.~Oct. 1504 ad.). She did not 
become very congenial ; two or three years later, she left the 
world, through small-pox. Another daughter was Makhdiim- 
sultan Begim, SI. 'Ali Mirxa’s full-sister; she is now in the 
Badakhshan country. Two others of his daughters, Rajab- 
sultan and Muhibb-sultan, were bv mistresses (ghunchachi). 

g. His ladies (khwdtlnldr) and concubines (sardrt). 

His chief wife, Khan-zAda Begim, was a daughter of the 
Foi. 28, Great Mir of Tirmiz ; he had great affection for her and must 
have mourned her bitterly ; she was the mother of SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza. Later on, he took her brother’s daughter, also called 
Khin-zada Begim, a grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. 

^ The T.R. (p. 330) supplies this name. 

^ C/. f. 356. This was a betrothal only, the marriage being made in 903 ah. 
C/. n.S. ii, 260 and Gul-badan's H.N. f. 24b. 

^ kehr*s MS. supplies Ai (Moon) as her name but it has no authority. 
The Elph. MS. has what may be Id ndm, no name, on its margin and over 
tuHUimcht (4th.) its usual sign of what is problematiaU. 

^ Su H.S. ii, 250. Here Pir-i-Muhammad Allchl-bughd was dfowned. 
C/.f. 29. ' 

^ C h agh&ni&n is marked in Ersldne’s (Mems.) map as somewhere about the 
head of (Fr. map 1904) the llyak Water, a tributary of the Kfthr-nigh&n. 

* u$. when B&bur was writing in HindhstAn. 
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She became the mother of five of his daughters and one of his 
sons. Pasha (or Pasha) Begim was another wife, a daughter of 
‘Ali-shukr Beg, a Turkman Beg of the Black Sheep Baharlu 
Aim§.q.^ She had been the wife of Jahan-shah (Bardnt) of the 
Black Sheep Turkmans. After Auzun (Long) Hasan Beg of 
the White Sheep had taken Azar-baijan and Tr§q from the 
sons of this Jahan-shah Mirza (872 AH .-1467 ad.), *Ali-shukr 
Beg’s sons went with four or five thousand heads-of-houses 
of the Black Sheep Turkmans to serve SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza and 
after the Mirza’s defeat (873 ah. by Auzun Hasan), came down 
to these countries and took service with SI. Mahmud Mirza. 

This happeried after SI. Mahmud Mirza came to Hisar from 
Samarkand, and then it was he took Pasha Begim. She 
became the mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. 
Sultan-nigaj Khanim was another of his ladies ; her descent 
has been mentioned already in the account of the (Chaghatai) 

Khans. 28^- 

He had many concubines and mistresses. His most honoured 
concubine {mu'atabar ghuma) was Zuhra Begi Agha; she was 
taken in his father’s life-time and became the mother of one son 
and one daughter. He had many mistresses and, as has been 
said, two of his daughters were by two of them. 

h. His amirs. 

Khusrau Shah was of the Turkistani Qipchaqs. He had 
been in the intimate service of the TarkhSn begs, indeed had 
been a catamite. Later on he became a retainer of Mazid"Beg 
(Tarkhan) Arghun who favoured him in all things. He was 
favoured by SI. M ahmud MlrzS on account of services done by 
him when, after the Tr 5 q disaster, he joined the Mirza on his 
way to Khurasan. He waxed very great in his latter days; 
his retainers, under SI. Mahmud Mirza, were a clear five or six 
thousand. Not only Badakhshan but the whole country from 
the Amu to the Hindu-kush Mountains depended on him and 
he devoured its whole revenue {darobast ylr Idi), His open table 
was good, so too his open hand ; though he was a rough getter, * 

' For his family see f. 556 note to Yar-‘ali Baldl. 

* hd wujud iurkluh muhkam paidd kunanda Idi, 
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what he got, he spent liberally. He waxed exceeding great 
after § 1 . Mahmud MlrzS's death, in whose sons’ time his re- 
tainers approached 20,000. Although he prayed and abstained 
from ibrbidden aliments, yet was he black-souled and vicious, 
dunder-headed and senseless, disloyal and a traitor to his salt. 
For the sake of this fleeting, five-days^ world, ^ he blinded one of 
his benefactor’s sons and murdered another. A sinner before 
God, reprobate to His creatures, he has earned curse and 
execration till the very verge of Resurrection. For this world’s 
sake he, did his evil deeds and yet, with lands so broad and 
with such hosts of armed retainers, he had not pluck to 
stand up to a hen. An account of him will come into this 
history. 

Pir-i-muhammad Atlchubiighd^ Qiichln was another. In 
Ha^arSspi’s fight ^ he got in on challenge with his fists in SI. 
Abu-sa‘id MlrzSL’s presence at the Gate of Balkh. He was a 
brave man, continuously serving the Mir^a (Mahmud) and 
guiding him by his counsel. Out of rivalry to Khusrau Sh 5 h, 
he made a night-attack when the Mirza was besieging Qunduz, 
on SI. fl[usain Mir^a, with few men, without arming^ and 
without plan; he could do nothing; what was there he could 
do against such and so large a force ? He was pursued, threw 
himself into the river and was drowned. 

Ayub [Begchlh Mughiil)^ was another. He had served in SI. 
Abu-sa'id MirzS’s KhurSsan Cadet Corps, a brave man, Bai- 
sunghar MirzS’s guardian. He was choice in dress and food ; 

1 Roebuck's Oriental Proverbs (p. 232) explains the five of this phrase 
where seven might be expected, by saying that of this Seven days’ world (qy. 
days of Creation) one is for birth, another for death, and that thus five only 
are left for man’s brief life. 

^ The cognomen AUchi-bughd, taken with the bearer’s recorded strength of 
fist, may mean Strong man of Allchi (the capital of Khutan). One of Timor’s 
commanders bore the name. C/. f . 2 ib for bi^hu as athlete, 

3 Haz&r 3 spi seems to be Mir Pir Darwesh Hazarispi. With his brother, 
Mir ‘Ali, he had charge of Balkh. See Rauzatu'f-safd B.M. Add. 23506, f. 2426 ; 
Browne's D.S. p. 432. It may be right to understand a hand-to-hand fight 
between HazarasfSi and Ailchi-bfigha. The affair was in 857 ah. (1453 ad.). 

* ydrd^ siz, perhaps trusting to fisticuffs, perhaps without mail. Babur's 
summary has confused the facts. Mu^i. Ailchi-bfigha was sent by SI. Maimfid 
Mirza from Ilhar with 1,000 men and did not issue out of Qfindfiz. (B-S. ii, 
251.) His death occurred not before 895 ah. 

® See T.R. s,nn. Mir Ayfib and A3rQb. 
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a jester and talkative, nicknamed Impudence, perhaps because 

the MlrzSL called him so. 291J. 

Wall was another, the younger, full-brother of Khusrau Shah. 

He kept his retainers well. He it was brought about the 
blinding of SI. Mas'ud Mirza and the murder of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza. He had an ill-word for every-one and was an evil- 
tongued, foul-mouthed, self-pleasing and dull-witted mannikin. 

He approved of no-one but himself. When I went from the 
Qunduz country to near Dushi (910 ah. -1503 ad.), separated 
Khusrau ShSh from his following and dismissed him, this 
person Wall) had come to Andar-ab and Sir-ab, also in 
fear of the Auzbegs. The Aimaqs of those parts beat and 
robbed him^ then, having let me know, came on to Kabul. 

Wall went to ShaibanI Khan who had his head struck off in 
the town of Samarkand. 

Shaikh *Abdu*l-lih Barlds^ was another; he had to wife one 
of the daughters of Shah Sultan Muhammad (Badakhshi) i.e., 
the maternal aunt of Ab 3 .-bikr Mirzt (Mirdn-shahi) and of SI. 
Mahmud Kh 5 n. He wore his tunic narrow and pur shaqq^ ; he 
was a kindly well-bred man, 

Mal]imud Barlds of the Barlases of Nundak (Badakhshan) 
was another. He had been a beg also of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza 
and had surrendered KarmSn to him when the Mirza took the 
Traq countries. When Ab 5 -bikr Mitza {Mtrdn-shdhi) came Foi. 30. 
against IJi^Sr with Mazid Beg ^Tarkhan and the Black Sheep 
Turkmans, and SI. Mahmud MirzS went off to his elder brother, 

SI. Ahmad Mirza in Samarkand, Mahmud Barlds did not 
surrender Hisar but held out manfully.** He was a poet and 
put a dlwdn together. 

(1. Historical narrative resumed). 

When SI. Mahmud Mirza died, Khusrau Shah kept the 
event concealed and laid a long hand on the treasure. But 

* This passage is maae more clear oy i. 1200 and f. 1256. 

^ He is mentioned in ‘Ali-sher NawdTs Majdlis-i nafd^is ; see B.M. Add^. 

7875. f. 278 and Rieu’s Turkish Catalogue. 

* ? full of splits or fuU handsome. 

* * This may have occurred after Abii-sa'id Mlrzi's death whose son AbS-bikr 
was. C/. i. 28. If so, over-brevity has obscured the statemimt. 
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how could such news be hidden ? It spread through the town 
at once. That was a festive day for the Samarkand families ; 
soldier and peasant, they uprose in tumult against Khusrau 
Shah. Ahmad Haji Beg and the Tarkhani begs put the rising 
down and turned Khusrau Shah out of the town with an escort 
for Hisar. 

As SI. Mahmud Mirza himself after giving Hisar to SI. 
Mas‘ud Mirza and Bukhara to Bai-sunghar Mirza, had dis- 
missed both to their governments, neither was present when he 
died. The Hisar and Samarkand begs, after turning Khusrau 
Shah out, agreed to send for Bai-sunghar Mirza from Bukhara, 
brought him to Samarkand and seated him on the throne. 
When he thus became supreme (pdd^hdh), he was i8 (lunar) 
years old. 

At this crisis, SI. Mahmud Khan {Chaghatdl), acting on the 
Fol. ^od. word of Junaid B arias and of some of the notables of 
Samarkand, led his army out to nealt* Kan-bai with desire to 
take that town. Bai-sunghar Mirza, on his side, marched out 
in force. They fought near Kan-bai. Haidar Kuktdddsh, the 
main pillar of the Mughul army, led the Mughul van. He and 
all his men dismounted and w^ere pouring in flights of arrows 
(shlba) when a large body of the mailed braves of Hisar and 
Samarkand made an impetuous charge and straightway laid 
them under their horses' feet. Their feader taken, the Mughul 
army was put to rout without more fighting. Masses (qdlln) of 
Mughuls were wiped out; so many were beheaded in B§i- 
sunghar Mirza's presence^, that his tent was three times shifted 
because of the number of the dead. 

At this same crisis, Ibrahim Sard entered the tort of Asfara, 
there read Bai-sunghar Mirza’s name in the Khutfia and took 
up a position of hostility to me. 

(Author* s note.) IbrS-him Sdru is of the Mingllgh people ;t he had 
served my father in various ways from his childhood but later on had 
been dismissed for some fault. 

Fol. 31. The army rode out to crush this rebellion in the month of 
Sha’ban (May) and by the end of it, had dismounted round 

^ mingTigh alldin aur, perhaps of those whose hereditary Command was » 
thousand, the head of a Ming (Pers. Haz&ra), i.e. of the tenth of a tumin. 
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Asfara. Our braves in the wantonness of enterprise, on the very 
day of arrival, took the new walP that was in building outside 
the fort. That day Sayyid Qasim, Lord of my Gate, out- 
stripped the rest and got in with his sword ; SI. Ahmad Tambal 
and Muhammad-dost TaghSi got theirs in also but Sayyid 
QSsim won the Champion’s Portion. He took it in Shahrukh- 
iya when I went to see my mother’s brother, SI. Mahmud 
Khan. 


(Auihor's note.) The Championship Portion* is an ancient usage of 
the Mughal horde. Whoever outdistanced his tribe ^d got in with 
his own sword, took the portion at every feast and entertainment. 

My guardian, Khudai-birdi Beg died in that first day’s fight- 
ing, struck by a cross-bow arrow. As the assault was made 
without armour, several bare braves (ylklt ylldng)^ perished and 
many were wounded. One of Ibrahim Sdru's cross-bowmen 
was an excellent shot ; his equal had never been seen ; he it 
was hit most of those wounded. When Asfara had been 
taken, he entered my service. 

As the siege drew on, orders were given to construct bead- 
strikes'* in two or three places, to run mines and to make every yoI 313. 
effort to prepare appliances for taking the fort. The siege 
lasted 40 days ; at last Ibrahim Sdrii had no resource but, 
through the mediation of Khwaja Moulana-i-qazi, to elect to 
serve me. In the month of Shawwal (June 1495 ad.) he came 
out, with his sword and quiver hanging from his neck, waited 
on me and surrendered the fort.’ 

Khujand for a considerable time had been dependent on 
*Umar Shaikh Mirza’s Court (diwdn) but of late had looked 
towards SI. Ahmad Mirza on account of the disturbance in 
the Farghana government during the interregnum.® As the 

* qurghdn-ntng tSshtdd y&ngi tdm qupMh sSld dur. I understand, that 
what was taken was a new circumvallation in whole or in part. Such double 
walls are on record. C/. Appendix A. 

* hahddurluq aulush, an actual portion of foo* 

* i.e. eithCT unmailed or actually naked. 

^ The old ’English noun strike expresses the purpose of the sar-kob. It is 
“ an instrument for scraping off what rises above the top (Wejister, who^e 
example is grain in a measure). The sar-kob is an erection of earth or wood, 
as high as the attacked walls, and it enabled besiegers to strike off heads 
appearing above the ramparts. 

* ».«. the dislocation due to *Umar Shaikh's death. 
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opportunity offered, a move against it also was now made. 
Mir Mughul’s father, *Abdu’l-wahh2Lb Shaghdwat^ was in it ; he 
surrendered without making any difficulty at once on our 
arrivaJL 

Just then SL MaJlimild Khin was in Shihrukhiya. It has 
been said already that when SI. Ahmad MirzS came into 
AndijSin (899 ah.), he also catne and that he laid siege to AkhsL 
It occurred to me that if since I was so close, I went and 
waited on him, he being, as it were, my father and my elder 
brother, and if b5^e-gone resentments were laid aside, it would 
be good hearing and seeing for far and near. So said, I 
went. 

I waited on The KhSLn in the garden Ilaidar Kukulddsh had 
made outside ShSLhrukhiya. He was seated in a large four- 
Fol. 32. doored tent set up in the middle of it. Having entered the 
tent, I knelt three times,* he for his part, rising to do me 
honour. We looked one another in the eyes;® and he re- 
turned to his seat After I had kneeled, he called me to his 
side and shewed me much affection and friendliness. Two 
or three days later, I set off for Akhsi and AndijSn by the 
Kindirlik Pass.'* At Akbs! I made the circuit of my Father’s 

1 C/. f. 13, The H.S. (ii, 274) places his son, Mir Mughfil, in charge, but 
otherwise agrees with the B.N. 

* C/. Clavijo, Markham p. 132. Sir Charles Grandison bent the knee on 
occasions but illustrated MSS. e.g, the B.M, Tawdrikh-i~guzida Naftai-nSma 
show that Babur would kneel down on both knees. C/. f. 1236 for the fatigue 
of the genuflection. 

® I have translated kurushub thus because it appears to me that here and 
in other places, stress is laid by Babur upon the mutual gaze as an episode of 
a ceremonious interview. The verb kurushmak is often rendered by the 
Persian, translators as darydftan and by the L. and Ev Memoirs as ter embrace. 
I have not found in the B.N. warrant for translating it as to embrace; 
quchiishmdlq is Babur's word for this (f. 103). DaryAftan, taken as to grasp or 
see with the mind, to understand, well expresses mutual gaze and its sequel 
of mutual understanding. Sometimes of course, kurUsh, the interview obes 
not imply kurUsh^ the silent looking in the eyes with mutual understanding ; 
it simply means se voyer e.g. i. 17. The point is thus dwelt upon because the 
frequent mention of an embrace gives a different impression of manners from 
that made by “ interview or words expressing mutual gaze. 

^ ddbdn. This word R6clus (vi, 171) quoting from Fedschenko, explains 
as a diflicult rocky defile ; art, again, as a dangerous gap at a high elevation ; 
bel, as an easy low pass ; and hQtal, as a broad opening between low hills. 
The explanation of kiital does not hold good for B&bur’s application of the 
word (f. 8id) to the Sara-t&q. 
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tomb. I left at the hour of the Friday Prayer (i.e., about mid* 
day) and reached Andijan, by the Band-i*salar Road between 
the Evening and Bedtime Prayers. This road ».«. the Band-i* 
sllar, people call a nine ytghach road.^ 

One of the tribes of the wilds of Andijin is the Jigrak* a 
numerous people of five or six thousand households, dwelling 
in the mountains between Kashghar and Farghina. They have 
many horses and sheep and also numbers of yaks {qutas), these 
hill-people keeping yaks instead of common cattle. As their 
mountains are border-fastnesses, they have a fashion of not 
paying tribute. An army was now sent against them under 
(Sayyid) Qasim Beg in order that out of the tribute taken from 
them something might reach the soldiers. He took abont 
20,000 of their sheep and between 1000 and 1500 of their 
horses and shared all out to the men. 

After its return from the Jigrak, the army set out for Aura- Fol. 34 . 
<ipa Formerly this was held by ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza but it 
had gone out of hand in the year of his death and SI. ‘Ali 
Mirza was now in it on behalf of his elder brother, Bai- 
sunghar Mirza. When SI. ‘All Mirza heard of our coming, he 
went off himself to the Macha hill-country, leaving his guardian. 

Shaikh Zu’n-nun Arghun behind. From half-way between 
Khujand and Aura-tipa, Khalifa^ was sent as envoy to Shaikh 
Zu'n-nun but that senseless mannikin, instead of giving him a 
plain answer, laid hands on him and ordered him to death. 

For Khalifa to die cannot have been the Divine will ; he 
escaped and came to me two or three days later, stripped bare 
and having suffered a hundred tumans (1,000,000) of hardships 
and fatigues. We went almost to Aura-tip 5 but as, winter 
being near, people had carried away their corn and forage, after 
a few days we turned back for AndijSn. After our retirement. 

The Khan’s men moved on the place when the AurS-tipS 

^ Cf. f. 46 and note. From Babur's special mention of it, it would seem 
not to be the' usual road. 

^ The spelling of this name is uncertain. Variants are many. Concemijig 
the tribe see T.R. p, 165 n. 

^ Nij^amu’d-din ‘All Barlds .* see Gul-badan’s H.N. j.n. He served ^Babur ’till 
the latter’s death. 
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person^ unable to make a stand, surrendered and came out. 
The KhSn then gave it to Muhammad Qusain Kurkdn Dughlat 
and in his hands it remained till 908 ah. (1503).^ 

^ i.e. or pernaps tne garrison. 

* i,e, down to Shaib&nI's destruction of Chaghat^li rule in T&shkint in 
1 503 AD. 
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(a. Sultan Husain Mirzd's campaign as^ainst Khusrau Shah), 

In the winter of this year, SI. Husain Mirzi led his army out 
of Khur^sSn against His§r and went to opposite Tirmiz. SI. 

Mas‘ud MirzS, for his part, brought an army (from Hisar) and 
sat down over against ^ him in Tirmiz. Khusrau Shah 
strengthened himself in Qunduz and to help SI. Mas'ud MirzS 
sent his younger brother, Wall They the opposed forces) 
spent most of that winter on the river’s banks, no crossing 
being effected. SI. Husain MirzS. was a shrewd and experienced 
commander ; he marched up the river,* his face set for Qunduz 
and by this having put SI. Mas'ud MirzS off his guard, sent 
*Abdu*l-latif Bakhshl (pay-master) with 5 or 600 serviceable 
men, down the river to the Kilif ferry. These crossed and had 
entrenched themselves on the other bank before SI. Mas^ud 
Mirza had heard of their movement. When he did hear of it, 
whether because of pressure put upon him by Baqi Chaghdnldni 
to spite (his half-brother) Wall, or whether from his own want 
of heart, he did not march against those who had crossed but 
disregarding Wall’s urgency, at once broke up his camp and 
turned for HisSr.* 

SI, Husain MirzS crossed the river and then sent, (i) against 
Khusrau ShSh, Badru’z-zamSn MirzS and IbrShim Husain 
Mirza with Muhammad Wall Beg and Zu’n-piin Arghun, and ^^^>1. 33/^. 

1 Elph. MS. f. 23 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 2151. 26 and 217 f. 21 ; Mems. p. 35. 

Bfl.bur's own affairs form a small part of this year's record ; the rest is drawn 
from the Il.S. which in its turn, uses Babur’s f. 34 and f. 376. Each author 
words the shared material in his own style ; one adding magniloquence, the 
other retracting to plain statement, indeed summarizing at times to obscurity. 

Each passes his own judgment on events, e.g. here Khwand -amir’s is more 
favourable to Husain Bai-qara's conduct of the Ili§ar campaign than Babur’s. 

Cf. Il.S. ii, 256-60 and 274. 

* This feint would take him from the Oxus. 

^ Tirmiz to Hisar, Q6m. (R6clus vi, 255). 
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(2) against Khutitn, Mu^^ffar Husain MirzS, with Mu][;Laminad 
BarandHq Barlds. He himself moved for Hi^Sr. 

When those in 5isar heard of his approach, they took their 
precautions; SI. Mas‘ud MirzSL did not judge it well to stay in 
the fort but went off up the KSm Rud valley^ and by way of 
Sara-t5q to his younger brother, BSI-sunghar MirzA in Samar- 
kand. Wall, for his part drew off to (his own district) KhutlSn. 
BS.qI Cf^hdnldnl, Mahmud Baric s and Quch Beg’s father, SL 
Ahn2rad strengthened the fort of Hamza SL and Mahdi 

SL {A^heg) who some years earlier had left ShaibSni Khan for 
(the late) SI. Mahmud Mirza’s service, now, in this dispersion, 
drew off with all their Auzbegs, for Qari-tigin. With them 
went Muhammad Dughldt^ and SL Husain Dughldt and all the 
Mughuis located in the Hi’^Sr country. 

Upon this SI. Husain MfrzS. sent Abu’bmuhsin MIrza after 
SL Mas*ud Mlrz§ up the Kim Rud valley. They were not 
strong enough for such work when they reached the defile.® 
There Mirzl Beg Firinghbdz* got in his sword. In pursuit of 
Qamza SI. into Qarl-tigin, SI. fllusain Mirzl sent Ibrihim 
Tarkhin and Yaq‘ub-i-ayub. They overtook the sultans and 
33 * fought. The MirzI’s detachment was defeated; most of his 
begs were unhorsed but all were allowed to go free. 

(6. Babur's reception of the Ailzbeg sultans,) 

As a result of this exodus, Hamza SL with his son, Mamlq 
SL, and Mahdi SL and Muhammad Dughldt, later known as 
Hi§drt and his brother, SL Husain Dughldt with the Auzbegs 
dependent on the sultins and the Mughuis who had been 
located in Hislr as (the late) SL Mahmud Mirza’s retainers, 
came, after letting me know (their intention), and waited upon 
me in Ramzan (May-June) at Andijin. According to the 

1 H.S. Wazr-ab vaUey. ’The usual route is up the KILm Riid and over the 
M 0 ra pass to Sara-tAq. Cf, f. 8i6. 

* i,e. the H 4 d,rl mentioned a lew lines lower and on f. 996. Nothing o: 
f. ggb explains his cognomen. 

3 The road is difficult. Cf. i. 816. 

* Khwftnd-amir also singles out one man lor praise, SI. Mahmud Mir-i- 
&khwur ; the two names probably represent one person. The sobriquet may 
refer to skill with a matchlock, to top-spinning ijirnagi-bdz) or to some lost 
joke. (E.S. ii, 257^) 
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custom of Timuriya sultans on such occasions, I had seated 
myself on a raised seat (tushdk) ; when Ilamza SI. and MamSLq 
SI. and Mahdi SI. entered, I rose and went down to do them 
honour ; we looked one another in the eyes and I placed them 
on my right, bdghlsh dd} A number of Mughuls also came, 
under Muhammad Hi$dr% \ all elected for my service. 

(c. SI. Husain Mlrzd's affairs resigned). 

SI. Husain MirzSL, on reaching HisSlr, settled down at once to 
besiege it. There was no rest, day nor night, from the labours 
of mining and attack, of working catapults and mortars. Mines 
were run in four or five places. When one had gone well 
forward towards the Gate, the townsmen, countermining, struck 
it and forced smoke down on the Mirza’s men ; they, in turn, poi. 
closed the hole, thus sent the smoke straight back and made the 
townsmen flee as from the very maw of death. In the end, the 
townsmen drove the besiegers out by pouring jar after jar of 
water in on them. Another day, a party dashed out from the 
town and drove off the Mirza’s men from their own mine’s 
mouth. Once the discharges from catapults and mortars in the 
Mirza’s quarters on the north cracked a tower of the fort ; it 
fell at the Bed-time Prayer ; some of the Mirza’s braves begged 
to assault at once but he refused, saying, ** It is night,” Before 
the shoot of the next day’s dawn, the besieged had rebuilt the 
whole tower. That day too there was no assault; in fact, for 
the. two to two and a half months of the siege, no attack was 
made except by keeping up the blockade,^ by mining, rearing 
head-strikes,® and discharging stones. 

^ This pregnant phrase has been found difficult. It may express that 
Babur assigned the suljtans places in their due precedence ; that he seated 
them in a row ; and that they sat cross-legged, as men of rank, and were not 
made, as inferiors, to kneel and sit back on their heels. Out of this last 
meaning, I infer comes the one given by dictionaries, “ to sit at ease,” since 
,fhe cross-legged posture is less irksome than the genuflection, not to speak of 
the ease of mind produced by. honour received. Of. f. 1 86 and note on Al.imad's 
posture ; Redhouse s.nn. bdghish and hSghddsh ; and B.M. Tawarikh-i-guzida 
na^rat-nama, in the iUnstrations of which the chief personage, only, sits 
cross-legged. 

* siy&sat. My translation is conjectural only. 

® saf'kob. The old English noun strike, ” an instrument for scraping, off 
what appears above the top,” expresses the purpose of the wall-high erections 
of wood or earth (L. agger) raised to reach what shewed above ramparts. * C/. 
Webster. 
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When Badru’z-zaman Mirza and whatever (jil kvn) troops 
had been sent with him against Khusrau Shah, dismounted 
some i6 m. (3 to 4 yighdch) below Qunduz,^ Khusrau ShSLh 
arrayed whatever men (ni klin) he had, marched out, halted on© 
night on the way, formed up to fight and came down upon the 
Mirza and his men. The Khurasanis may not have been twice 
as many as his men but what question is there they were half 
Fol. 35. as many more ? None the less did such MirzSs and such 
Commander-begs elect for prudence and remain in their en- 
trenchments ! Good and bad, small and great, Khusrau Shah’s 
force may have been of 4 or 5,000 men ! 

This was the one exploit of his life, — of this man who for the 
sake of this fleeting and unstable world and for the sake of 
shifting and faithless followers, chose such evil and such ill- 
repute, practised such tyranny and injustice, seized such wide 
lands, kept such hosts of retainers and followers, — latterly he led 
out between 20 and 30,000 and his countries and his districts 
ipargandi) exceeded those of his own ruler and that ruler’s sons,^ 
— for an exploit such as this his name and the names of his 
adherents were noised abroad for generalship and for this they 
were counted brave, while those timorous laggards, in the 
trenches, won the resounding fame of cowards. 

BadFu’z-zaman MirzS marched out from that camp and after 
a few stages reached the Alghu Mountain of TaliqS.n^ and there 
made halt, Khusrau Shah, in Qunduz, sent his brother. Wall, 
with serviceable men, to Ishkimish, Fulfil and the hill-skirts 
thereabouts to annoy and harass the Mirzfi from outside also. 
Muhibb-‘ali, the armourer, {qurcht) for his part, came down 
Fol. 35//. (from Wall’s Khutlan) to the bank of the Khutlan Water, met 
in with some of the MlrzS’s men there, unhorsed some, cut off 
a few heads and got away. In emulation of this, Sayyidim 
‘Ali^ the door-keeper, and his younger brother, Quli Beg and 

^ Presumably lower down the Qandhz Water. 

^ aiu ps^hdhl u mlrzdldfldln artib. 

* sic, Ilai. MS. ; Elph. MS. ** near T&liq&n ; some W.-i-B. MSS. ** Great 
Garden.'* Gul-badan mentions a TMiq&n Garden. Perhaps the Mirza went 
so far east because, ^H'n-ntln being with him» he had Qandahar in mind. 
C/. f. 426. 

* ».«. Sayyid Muhammad *Ali. See f.MS n. to Sherim. Khw&ja Changai 
lies 14 m. below TftUqftn on the Taiiqan Water.^ (ErsHne.) 
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6ihlul-i>ayub and a body of their men got to grips with the 
Khuri^Slnis on the skirt of ^Ambar Koh, near Khwaja Changal 
but, many Khur5s5nis coming up, Sayyidim ‘All and B5ba 
Beg’s (son) Quli Beg and others were unhorsed. 

At the time these various news reached SI. Husain MirzS,, 
his army was not without distress through the spring rains of 
IJisar; he therefore brought about a peace; Mahmud Barlds 
came out from those in the fort ; Haji Pir the Taster went from 
those outside ; the great commanders and what there was (ni 
klm) of musicians and singers assembled and the Mirza took 
<Bega Begim), the eldest^ daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza by 
Khan-zada Begim, for Haidar Mirza, his son by Payanda Begim 
and through her the grandson of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. This 
done, he rose from before Hisar and set his face for Qunduz. 

At Qunduz also SI. Husain Mirza made a few trenches and 
took up the besieger’s position but by Badi'u’z*zaman Mirza’s 
intervention peace at length was made, prisoners were ex- 
changed and the Khurasanis retired. The twnce-repeated* 
attacks made by SI. Husain Mirza on Khusrau Shah and his 
unsuccessful retirements were the cause of Khusrau Shah's 36. 
great rise and of action of his so much beyond his prov ince. 

When the Mirza reached Balkh, he, in the interests of Ma 
wara’u’n-nahr gave it to BadPu’z-zaman Mirza, gave Badi‘u’z. 
zamSn Mirza’s district of Astarabad to (a younger son), Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza and made both knee! at the same assembly, or*e 
for Balkh, the other for Astarabad. This offended Badi'u’z- 
zaman Mirza and led to years of rebellion and disturbance.^ 

{d. Revolt of the Tarkhdnls in Samarkand) 

In Ramzan of this same year, the Tarkhanis revolted in 
Samarkand. Here is the story : — Bai-sunghar Mirza was not so 
friendly and familiar with the begs and soldiers of Samarkand 
as he was with those of Ilisar.'^ His favourite beg was Shaikh 

^ f. 276, second. 

* Tbe first was circa 895 ah. -1490 ad. C/. f. 276. 

3 B&bur’s wording suggests that their common homage was the cause of 
Bad!*u’z-zam 9 .n's displeasure but see f. 41. 

* The Mirza had grown up with Il^aris. C/. II.S. ii, 270. 
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‘Abdu’MSh Barlds^ whose sons were so intimate with the 
MirzS, that it made a relation as of Lover and Beloved. These 
things displeased the Tarkhans and the Samarkand! begs; 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan went from Bukhara to Qarshi, 
brought SI. 'All Mir2§ to Samarkand and raised hirn to be 
supreme. People then went to the New Garden \Vhere BSI- 
Fol. 36^. sunghar Mirza was, treated him like a prisoner, parted him 
from his following and took him to the citadel. There they 
seated both mirzas in one place, thinking to send BSi-sunghar 
Mirza to the Guk Sara! close to the Other Prayer. The Mirza, 
however, on plea of necessity, went into one of the palace- 
buildings on the east side of the Bu-stan Sarah Tarkhanis 
stood outside the door and with him went in Muhammad Qull 
Quchtn and Hasan, the sherbet-server. To be brief: — A gateway, 
leading out to the back, must have been bricked up for they 
broke down the obstacle at once. The Mirza got out of the 
citadel on the Kafshir side, through the water-conduit {db-muri)^ 
dropped himself from the rampart of the water-way {du 4 ahi)y 
and went to Khwajakl Khwaja’s^ house in Khw^ja Kafshir. 
When the Tarkhanis, in \vaiting at the door, took the precau- 
tion of looking in, they found him gone. Next day the Tar-* 
khanis went in a large body to Khwajaki Khwaja’s gate but the 
Khwaja said, " No and did not give him up. Even they could 
not take him by force, the Khwaja’s dignity was too great for 
them to be able to use force. A few days later, Khwaja Abu’l- 
makaram^ and Ahmad Ilaji Beg and other begs, great and 
Foi. 37. small, and soldiers and townsmen rose in a mass, fetched 
the Mirza away from the Khwaja’s house and besieged 
SI. ‘Ali Mirza and the Tarkhans in the citadel. They 
could not hold out for even a day; Muh. Mazid Tarkhan 
went off through the Gate of the Four Roads for Bukhara; 

^ As the husband of one of the six Badakhsht Begims. he was closely con-^ 
nected with local ruling houses. See T.R, p. 107. 

2 ue, Muhammad *Ubaidu'l-ULh the elder of AhrdrVs two sons. d. 91 1 ah. 
See Rashahdt-i-'ain-aViaydt (I.O. 633) f. 269-75 i and KhizlnatWl-afftya lith. 
ed, i. 597. 

® Bu yuq tur, i,e. This is not to be. 

* d. 908 AH. He was not, it would seem, of the AfirdH family. His own 
had provided Pontiffs {Shaikku'l-isldm) fpr Samarkand through 400 years. 
C/, Shaihdnl-ndma , Vamb^ry, p. 106 ; also, for character, p, 96. 
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SI. ‘All Mirz5 and Darwesh Mu^,” TarkhSn were made 
prisoner. 

BSi-sunghar MirzS was in Ahmad H5ji Beg's house when 
people brought Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan in. He put him 
a few questions but got no good answer. In truth Darwesh 
Muhammad’s was a deed for which good answer could not be 
made. He was ordered to death. In his helplessness he clung 
to a pillar ^ of the house; would they let him go because he 
clung to 'a. pillar? They made him reach his doom {siydsat) 
and ordered SI. ‘All Mirza to the Guk Saral there to have the 
fire-pencil drawn across his eyes. 

lAuthor's note,) The GQk Sarii is one of TirnSr Beg’s great buildings 
in the citadel of Samarkand. It has this singular and special charac- 
terstic, if a TimGrid is to be seated on the throne, here he takes his 
seat ; if one lose his head, coveting the throne, here he loses it ; therefore 
the name Gflk SarS,! has a metaphorical sense (Jitnayaf) and to say of 
any ruler’s son, ** They have taken him to the Gilk SariU,” means, to 
death.* 

To the Guk SarSi accordingly SI. ‘All Mirza was taken but 
when the fire-pencil w is drawn across his eyes, whether by the 
surgeon’s choice or by his inadvertence, no harm was, done. 37^- 
This the MIrzS did not reveal at once but went to KhwSja 
Yahya’s house and a few days later, to the TarkhSns in 
BukhSrS. 

Through these occurrences, the sons of his Highness KhwS.ja 
‘Ubaidu’l-l5h became settled partisans, the elder (Muhammad 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah, Khwajaki Khwaja) becoming the spiritual guide 
of the elder prince, -the younger (Yahya) of the younger. In a 
few days, Khwaja Yahya followed SI. ‘All Mirza to Bukhara. 

BMi-sunghar Mirza led out his army against Bukhara. On 
his approach, SI. ‘All Mirza came out of the town, arrayed for 
battle. There was little fighting; Victory being on the side of 
SI. ‘All Mirza, Bai-sunghar Mirza sustained defeat. ’ Al^mad 
Haji Beg and a number of good soldiers were taken ; most of 
the men were put to death. Ahmad H2.ji Beg himself the slaves 
and slave-women of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, issuing out 

* t\e. be claimed sanctuary. 

* C/, f. 456 and P6ti8 de la Croix’s Hisioire dt Chingiz Khdn pp. i/i’and 227. 

What Timur's work on the GUk Sar&l was is a question for archaeologists. 
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of BukhSrS, pat to a dishonourable «eath on the charge of their 
master’s blood. 

(e. Babur moves against Samarkand). 

These news reached us in Andijan in the month of Shawwal 
(mid-June to mid-July) and as we {act. 14) coveted Samarkand, 
we got our men to horse. Moved by a like desire, SI. Mas'ud 
M!rzS, his mind and Khusrau Shah’s mind set at ease by SI. 

Foi. 38. 5 usain MirzI’s retirement, came over by way of Shahr-i-sabz.‘ 
To reinforce him, Khusrau Shah laid hands {q&ptl) on his 
younger brother. Wall. We (three mirzas) beleaguered the 
town from three sides during three or four months; then 
Khwaja Yahya came to me from SI. ‘Ali Mirza to mediate an 
agreement with a common aim. The matter was left at an 
interview arranged {kuriishmak) ; I moved my force from Soghd 
to some 8m. below the town;, Si. ‘Ali Mirza from his side, 
brought his own ; from one bank, he, from the other, I crossed 
to the middle of* the Kohik water, each with four or five men ; 
we just saw one another {kHrushub), asked each the other’s 
welfare and went, he his way, I mine. 

I there saw, in Khwaja Yahya’s service, Mulla Bind'* and 
Muhammad Salih;* the latter I saw this once, the former was 
long in my service later on. After the interview {kuriishkan) 
with SI. ‘Ali Mirza, as winter was near and as there was no 
great scarcity amongst the Samarkandis, we retired, he to 
Bukhara, I to Andijan 

SI. Mas‘ud Mirza had a pencliant for a daughter of Shaikh 
*Abdu’l-lah Barlas, she indeed was his object in coming to 
Samarkand. He took her, laid world-gripping ambition aside 
Foi. 38^. and went back to IJisar 

When I was near Shiraz and Kan-bai, Mahdi SI. deserted to 
Samarkand ; IJamza SI. went also from near Zamin but 'with 
leave granted. 

^ over the Aitmak Pass. C/. f. 49. 

^ Hai. MS. dr&llghigha. £lph. MS. drdl, isla&jl* 

3 See 1 1 796 lor Bind'h Mubammad Mirz& KhwdtUml is the author 
of the Shaib&m-n&ma, 
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{a. Bdbtir's second attempt on Samarkand.) 

This winter, Bai-sunghar Mirza’s affairs were altogether in a 
good way. When ‘Abdu’l-karim Ushrit cdune on SI. ‘Ali Mirza’s 
part to near Kufin, Mahdi SI. led out a body of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza’s troops against him. The two commanders meeting 
exactly face to face, Mahdi SI. pricked ‘Abdu’l-karim’s horse 
with his Chirkas^ sword so that it fell, and as ‘Abdu’l-karim 
was getting to his feet, struck off his hand at the wrist. Having 
taken him, they gave his men a good beating. 

These (Auzbeg) sultans, seeing the affairs of Samarkand and 
the Gates of the (Timurid) Mirzas tottering to their fall, went off 
in good time (dirta) into the open country (?)® for Shaib§.ni. 

Pleased^ with their small success (over *Abdu*l-karira), the 
Samarkandls drew an army out against SI. ‘Ali Mirza • Bai- 
sunghar Mirz§ went to Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head), SI. *Ali MirzS 
to Khwaja Ka.rzun. Meantime, Khwaja Abu’l-makSram, at 
the instigation of Khwaja Munir of Aush, rode light against 39 - 
Bukhara with Wais Ldghart and Muhammad Baqir of the 
Andijan begs, and Qasim Dulddl and some of the MirzIL’s 
household. As th6 BukhSriots took precautions when the 
invaders got near the town, they could make no progress. 

They therefore retired. 

1 £lph. MS. f. 27 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 306 and 217 f. 25 ; Mems. p. 42. 

* ».«. Circassian. Muhammad S 4 lih (Sh.N. Vamb^ry p. 276 1 . 58) apeaksof 
other Atirbegs using Chirkas swords. 

* airtd ydzighd. My translation is conjectural. Alrtd implies i.a. fore- 
sight. Ydzighd allows a pun at the expense of the sult^dns ; since it can be 
read both qa to the open country and as for their (next, alrtS) misdeeds. My 
impression is that they took the opportunity of being outside Samarkand 
with their men, to leave B&l-sunghar and make for Shaib&ni, then in 
Turkist&n. Muhammad S&lih also marking the tottering Cate of SI. *Ali 
MIrac&, left him now, also for Shaib&ni. {Vamb^ry cap. xv.) 

* aUtndqt to amuse a child in order to keep it from crying, 
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At the time when (last year) SI. 'All M Irzt and I had our 
interview, it had been settled^ that this summer he should 
come from BukhSrS and I from Andijan to beleaguer Samar- 
kand. To keep this tryst, I rode out in RamzSn (May) from 
AndijAn. Hearing when close to YSr Yil5q, that the (two) 
Mirzas were lying front to front, we sent Tulun KhwSja 
ahead, with 2 or 300 scouting braves {qdzdq yikiildr). 
Their approach giving Bai-sunghar MirzS news of our advance, 
he at once broke up and retired in confusion. That same 
night our detachment overtook his rear, shot a mass (qdlin) of 
his men and brought in masses of spoil. 

Two days later we reached Shlr&z. It belonged to QSsim 
Beg Dulidl; his ddrogka (Sub-governor) could not hold it and 
surrendered.^ It was given into IbrShIm Sdrii’s charge. After 
making there, next day, the Prayer of the Breaking of the 
Fast (‘Idu'l-fify'), we moved for Samarkand and dismounted 
in the reserve (quriigh) of Ab-i-y5r (Water of Might). That 
day waited on me with 3 or 400 men, QSsim Dulddt, 
FoL 39«. Wais Ldghari, Muhammad Sighal’s grandson, Hasan,* and SI. 
Muf^ammad Wais. What they said was this: ‘BM-sunghar 
MirzS came out and has gone back ; we have left him there- 
fore and are here for the pddshdk’s service,’ but it was known 
later that they must have left the MirzS at his request to 
defend ShIrSz, and that the Shiraz affair having become what 
it was, they had nothing for it but to come to us. 

When we dismounted at QarS-bulSq, they brought in several 
Mughuls arrested because of senseless conduct to humble 
village elders coming in to us.* QSsim Beg Qdckin for discipline’s 

^ with KhwAja Yahya presumably. See £. 38. 

^ This man is mention^ also in the Tawdrlkh-i-guzlda Nofratndma B.M. 
Or. 3222 f. 1246. 

« H.S., on the last day of Ram^ (June 28th. 1497 ad.). 

^ Mu^^ammad Slghal appears to have been 'a marked man. I quote from 
the T.G.N.N. {see supra), f. 1236 foot, the information that he was the grandson 
of Ya^qAb Beg. Zenker explains Slghall as the name of a Chaghat&I family. 
An A^ib-i-Ya'qUb BegchiM Mughul may be an uncle. See f. 43 for another 
grandson. 

^ ha^*l hirhdn-h%nt-ktsAkhd bdsh*sU-qUghdn Mughulldmi tutub. 1 take the 
word hlsdh in this highly idiomatic sentence to be a diminutive of his, old 
person, on the analogy of mlr, mlrdh, mard, mardah. [The H.S. uses Klsdh 
(ii, 261) as a proper noun.] The alliteration in hd/ and the mighty adjective 
here are noticeable. 
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sake {siydsat) had two or three of them cut to pieces. It was 
on this account he left me and went to Hisar four or five years 
later, in the guerilla times, (907 ah.) when I was going from 
the Macha country to The Khan.^ 

Marching from Qara-bulaq, we crossed the river (i.e. the 
Zar-afshan) and dismounted near Yam.- On that same day, 
our men got to grips with Bai-sunghar Mirra’s at the head of 
the Avenue. SI. Ahmad Tambal was struck in the neck by 
a spear but not unhorsed. Khwajaki Mulla-i-sadr, Khwaja-i- 
kalan's eldest brother, was pierced in the nape of the neck^ by 
an arrow and went straightway to God’s mercy. An excellent 
soldier, my father before me had favoured him, making him 
Keeper of the Seal ; he was a student of theology, had great 40 
acquaintance with words and a good style ; moreover he under- 
stook hawking and rain-making with the jade-stone. 

While we were at Yam, people, dealers and ocher, came out 
in crowds so that the camp became a bazar for buying and 
selling. One day, at the Other Prayer, suddenly, a general 
hubbub arose and all those Musalman (traders) were plundered. 

Such however was the discipline of our army that an order to 
restore everything having been given, the first watch {pahdr) of 
the next day had not passed before nothing, not a tag of 
cotton, not a broken needle’s point, remained in the possession 
of any man of the force, all was back with its owners. 

Marching from Yam, it was dismounted in Khan YurtI (The 
Khan’s Camping Ground),^ some 6 m. (3 kiiroh) east of Samar- 
kand. We lay there for 40 or 50 days. During the time, men 
from their side and from ours chopped at one another {chdpqil- 
Idshtlldr) several times in the Avenue. One day when Ibrahim 
Begchlk was chopping away there, he was cut on the face ; 

1 Qasim feared to go amongst the Mughuls lest he should meet retaliatory 
death. Cf. f. 99^. 

2 This appears from the context to be YSm (J2lm) -bai and not the Djouma 
(jam) of the Fr. map of 1904, lying farther south. The Avenue named 
seems likely to be Timnir's of f. 456 and to be on the direct road for Khujand. 

See Schuyler i, 232. 

3 hugh&n huylni, W.-i-B. 215, ydn, thigh, and 217 gardau, throat. I am* 
in doubt as to the meamng of bughdn ; perhaps the two words stand for joint 
at the nape of the neck. Khwaja-i-kalan was one of seven brothers, died 
in Bilbur's service, he himself served till Babur's death. 

* C/. f. 48. 
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thereafter people called him ChdpUk (Balafr/)* Another time, 
this also in the Avenue, at the Magh^k (Fosse) Bridge^ Abii’l- 
qSsim {Kohbur Chaghatdl) got in with his mace. Once, again 
Fol. in the Avenue, near the Mill-sluice, when Mir Shah Quchln also 
got in with his mace, they cut his neck almost half-through ; 
most fortunately the great artery was not severed. 

While we were in Khan Yurti, some in the fort sent the 
deceiving message,® ‘ Come you to-night to the Lovers* Cave 
side and we will give you the fort.* Under this idea, we went 
that night to the Maghak Bridge and from there sent a party 
of good horse and foot to the rendezvous. Four or five of the 
household foot-soldiers had gone forward when the matter got 
wind. They were very active men ; one, known as Haji, had 
served me from my childhood ; another people called Mahmud 
Kundur-sangah? They were all killed. 

While we lay in Khan Yurti, so many Samarkandis came 
out that the camp became a town where everything looked for 
in a town was to be had. Meantime all the forts, Samarkand 
excepted, and the Highlands and the Lowlands were coming in 
to us. As in Aurgut, however, a fort on the skirt of the 
Shavdar (var. Shadwar) range, a party of men held fast^ of 
necessity we moved out from Khan Yurti against them. They 
could not maintain themselves, and surrendered, making 
Fol. 41. Khw5ja-i-qazi their mediator. Having pardoned their offences 
against ourselves, we went back to beleaguer Samarkand. 

(6, Affairs of SI. Husain Mlrza and his son, BadVu*z-zamdn 
Mlrzd.)^ 

This year the mutual recriminations of SI. Husain Mirza and 
Badi*u*z-zamSn MirzS led on to fighting; here are the par- 

^ Khorochkine (Radlov's RSceuil d'ltiniraires p. 241) mentions Pul-i- 
mougak, a great stone bridge thrown across a deep ravine, east of Samarkand. 
For Kai-i-magh&k, deep pool, or pool of the fosse, see f. 486. 

* From Khwand-amir's difiering account of this affair, it may be surmised 
that those sending the message were not treacherous ; but the message itself 
was deceiving inasmuch as it did not lead Babur to expect opposition. Cf. 
f. 43 and note. 

3 Of this nick-name several interpretations are aUowed by the dictionaries. 

* See Schuyler i, 268 for an account of this beautiful Highland village. 

^ Here Babur takes up the thread, dropped on f. 36, of the affairs of the 
Khurasan! mlrzas. He draws on other sources than the 11 .S. ; perhaps on 
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ticulars : — Last year, as has been mentioned, Badru’z-zaman 
MirzS and Muzaffar Husain Mirza had been made to kneel for 
BaJkh and AstarabSd. From that time till this, many envoys 
had come and gone, at last even *Ali-sher Beg had gone but 
urge it as all did, Badru’z-zamSn Mirza would not consent to 
give up Astaribad. * The Mirza,’ he said, 'assigned^ it to my 
son, Muhammad Mu‘min Mirza at the time of his circumcision ’ 

A conversation had one day between him and *AlT-sher Beg 
testifies to his acuteness and to the sensibility of ‘Ali-sher Beg s 
feelings. After saying many things of a private nature in the 
Mirza’s ear, 'Ali-sher Beg added, ‘ Forget these matters/^ 

' What matters ?* rejoined the Mirza instantly. 'AlLsher Beg 
was much alfected and cried a good deal. 

At length the jarring words of this fatherly and filial dis- 
cussion went so far that his father against his father, and his son 
against his son drew armies out for Balkh and A.starabad.^ 

Up (from Har5t) to the Pul-i-chiragh meadow, below 
GarzawSn,'* went SI. Husain Mirza; down (from Balkh) came Foi 41^. 
Badru’z-zamStn Mirz5. On the first day of Ramzan (May 2nd.) 
Abu'l-muhsin Mirza advanced, leading some of his father’s 
light troops. There was nothing to call a battle; Badi'u’z- 
zamSn Mirza was routed and of his braves masses were made 
prisoner. SI. Husain MirzS. ordered that all prisoners should 

his own memory, perhaps on information given by Khurisanis with him in 
Hindustan e.g, Husain’s grandson. See f. 1676, C/. ll.S. ii. 261. 

^ bdghishl&b tur. Cf. f. 34 note to bdghlsh dd, 

** Bu sozldf aunulung. Some W.-i-B. MSS., Fardmosh bakunld for nakunid, 
thus making the Mirza not acute but rude, and destroying the point of the 
story i,e. that the Mirza pretended so to have forgotten as to have an empty 
mind. Khwand-amir states that ’Ali-sher prevailed at first ; his tears 
therefore may have been of joy at the success of his pacifying mission. 

* i.e, B.Z.’s father, Husain, against Mfi’min’s father, B.Z. and Husain’s son, 

Mu^affar Husain against B. Z.'s son Mfi'min ; — a veritable conundrum. * 

* Garza wan lies west of Balkh. Concerning Pul-i-chiragh Col. Grodekoff’s 
Ride to Hardt , (Marvin p. 103 ff.) gives pertinent information. It has also a 
map showing the Pul-i-chiragh meadow. The place stands at the mouth of 
a triply-bridged defile, but the name appears to mean Gate of the Lamp 
(r/. Gate of Timfir), and not Bridge of the Lamp, because the H.S. and also 
modem maps write bll (bel), pass, where the Turk! text writes pul, bridge, . 
narrows, pass. 

The lamp of the name is one at the shrine of a saint, just at the moi^th of 
the defile. It was alight when Col. Grodekoff passed in 1879 and to it. he 
the name is due now — as it presumably was 400 years ago and earlier. 
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be beheaded; this not here onlj^ but wherever he defeated a 
rebel son, he ordered the heads of all prisoners to be struck off. 
And why not ? Right was with him. The (rebel) Mirzas 
were so given over to vice and social pleasure that even when a 
general so skilful and experienced as their father was within 
half-a-day’s journey of them, and when before the blessed 
month of Ramzan, one night only remained, they busied them- 
selves with wine and pleasure, without fear of their father, 
without dread of God. Certain it is that those so lost {yutkan) 
will perish and that any hand can deal a blow at those thus 
going to perdition {auikdn). During the several 5*€ars of 
Badru’z-zaman Mirza’s rule in Astarabad, his coterie and his 
following, his bare [ydldng) braves even, were in full splendour^ 
and adornment. He had many gold and silver drinking cups 
Fol. 42. and utensils, much silken plenishing and countless tipuchaq 
horses. He now lost everything. He hurled himself in his 
flight down a mountain track, leading* to a precipitous fall. 
He himself got down the fall, with great difficulty, but many 
of his men perished there.^ 

After defeating Badi‘u'z-zaman Mirza, SI. Husain Mirza 
moved on to Balkh. It was in charge of Shaikh ‘Ali Taghai ; 
he, not able to defend it, surrendered and made his submission. 
The Mirza gave Balkh to Ibrahim Husain Mirza, left 
Muhammad Wall Beg and Shah Husain, the page, with him 
and went back to Khurasan. 

Defeated and destitute, with his braves bare and his bare 
foot-soldiers ^ Badfu’z-zaman Mirza drew off to Khusrau Shah 
in Qunduz. IChusrau Shah, for his part, did him good service, 
such service indeed, such kindness with horses and camels, 
tents and pavilions and warlike equipment of all sorts, both for 
himself and those with him, that eye-witnesses said between 
this and his formet equipment the only difference might be in 
the gold and silver vessels. 

1 Khwand-amir heard from the Mirza on the spot, when later in his service, 
that he was let down the precipice by help of turban-sashes tied together. 

2 ylklt yildng u yaya,q ydlhig ; a jingle made by due phonetic change of 
vowels ; a play too on ydldng, which first means stripped i,e, robbed and next 
unmaiied, perhaps sometimes bare-bodied in fight. 
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(c. Dissension between SI. Mas'ud Mtrzd and Khtisrau Shah.) 

Ill-feeling and squabbles had arisen between SI. Mas'ud 
.Miriia and Khusrau Shah because of the injustices of the one 
and the self-magnifyings of the other. Now therefore Khusrau 
Shah joined his brothers, Wall and Baqi to Badi'u’z-zaman 
Mirza and sent the three against Hisar. They could not even id. 426. 
get near the fort, in the outskirts swords were crossed once or 
twice; one day at the Bird-house^ on the north of Hisar, 
Muhibb-‘ali, the armourer (qurchl), outstripped his jjeople and 
struck in well ; he fell from his horse but at the moment of his 
capture, his men attacked and freed him. A few days later a 
somewhat compulsory peace was made and Khusrau Shah’s 
army retired. 

Shortly after tnis, Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza drew off by the 
mountain-road to Zu’n-nun Ar<^hiin and his son, ShujaMrg/m« 
in Qandahar and Zamin-dSwar. Stingy and miserly as Zu’n- 
nun was, he served the Mirza well, in one single present 
offering 40,000 sheep. 

Amongst curious happenings of the time one was this: 
Wednesday was the day Si. Husain Mirza beat Badi'u’z-zaman 
Mirza ; Wednesday was the day Mugaffar I;Iusain Mirz5 beat 
Muhammad Mu'min Mirza ; Wednesday, more curious Still, 
was the name of the man who unhorsed and took prisoner, 
Muhammad Mu'min Mirza.^ 

^ qmh-khdna. As the place was outside the wails, it may be a good hawking 
ground and not a falconry. 

2 The H.S., mentions (ii, 222) a SI. Ahmad of Char-shaniba, a town 
mentioned e.g. by Grotlekoff p, 123. It also spoils Babur's coincidence by 
fixing Tuesday, Shab'an 20th. for the battle. Perhaps the commencement 
of the Muhammadan day at sunset, allows of both statements. 



903 AH. — AUG. 30th. 1497 to AUG. 19th. 
1498 AD.^ 

(a. Resumed account of Babur" s second attempt on Samarkand.) 

When we had dismounted in the Qulba (Plough) meadow,^ 
behind the Bagh-i-maidan (Garden of the plain), the Samar- 
kandls came out in great numbers to near Muhammad Chap’s 
Fyj 43- Bridge. Our men were unprepared ; and before they were ready, 
Baba ‘All’s (son) Baba Quli had been unhorsed and taken into 
the fort. A few days later we moved to the top of Qulba, at 
the back of Kohik.® That day Sayyid Yusuf,^ having been 
sent out of the town, came to our camp and did me obeisance. 

The Samarkandis, fancying that our move from the one 
ground to the other meant, ‘ He has given it up,’ came out, 
soldiers and townsmen in alliance (through th^ Turquoise 
Gate), as far as the Mirza’s Bridge and, through the Shaikh- 
zada’s Gate, as far as Muhammad Chap’s. We ordered our 
braves to arm and ride out ; they were strongly attacked from 
both sides, from Muhammad Chap’s Bridge and from the 
MIrza’s, but God brought it right ! our foes were beaten. 
Begs of the best and the boldest of braves our men unhorsed 
and brought in. Amongst them Hafiz DulddVs (son) Mu- 
hammad Mtskin^ was taken, after his index-finger had been 
struck off; Muhammad QS-sim Nablra also was unhorsed and 
brought in by his own younger brother, I.Iasan Nablra.^ There 
were many other such soldiers and known men. Of the town- 

1 Elpn. MS. f. 306 : W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 34 and 217 f. 26// ; iMeras. p. 40. 

The abruptness of this opening is due to the interjxjsition of SI. Husain M.’t= 

affairs between Babur’s statement on 1. 41 that h(‘ retiinn;d from Aurgut and 
this first of au. that on return he enceimped in Qulba. 

2 See i. 

^ i.e. Chupandita ; see f. 45 and note, 

* Au^hlagrhi the Cirey Wolfer of f. 22. 

& A sobriquet, the suppliant or perhaps something having connection with 
musk, H.S. ii, 278, son of II.D. 

® i.e, grandson (of Muljammad Sighal). Cf. f. 39. 
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rabble, were brought in Diw3.na, the tunic-weaver and Kdl- 
qdshuq,\ headlong leaders both, in brawl and tumult ; they 
were ordered to death with torture in blood-retaliation for our 
foot-soldiers, killed at the Lovers’ Cave.* This was a com- 
plete reverse for the Samarkandis ; they came out no more 
even when our men used to go to the very edge of the ditch 
and bring back their slaves and slave-women. 

The Sun entered the Balance and cold descended on us.^ I 
therefore summoned the begs admitted to counsel and it was 
decided, after discussion, that although the towns-people were 
so enfeebled that, by God’s grace, we should take Samarkand, 
it might be to-day, it might be to-morrow, still, rather than 
suffer from cold in the open, we ought to rise from near it and 
go for winter-quarters into some fort, and that, even if we had 
to leave those quarters later on, this would be done without 
further trouble. As Khwaja Didar seemed a suitable fort, we 
marched there and having dismounted in the meadow lying 
before it, went in, fixed on sites for the winter-houses and 
covered shelters,^ left overseers and inspectors of the work and 
returned to our camp in the meadow. There we lay during 
the few days before the winter-houses were finished. 

Meantime Bal-sunghar Mirza had sent again and again to 
ask help from Shaibani Khan. On the morning of the very 
day on which, our quarters being ready, we had moved into 
Khwaja Didar, the Khan, having ridden light from Turkistan, foI, 44. 
stood over against our camping-ground. Our men were not 
all at hand; some, for winter-quarters, had gone to Khwaja 
Rabat!, some to Kabud, some to Shiraz. None-the-less, we 
formed up those there were and rode out. Shaibani Khan 
made no stand but drew off towards Samarkand. He 
went right up to the fort but because the affair had not gone as 

^ This seeming sobriquet may show the man’s trade. Kdl is a- sort of 
biscuit ; qdshuq may mean a spoon. 

2 The II. S. does not ascribe treachery to those inviting Babur into Samar- 
kand but attributes the murder of his men to others who fell on them when 
the plan of his admission became known. The choice here of “ town-rabble ” 
for retaliatory death supports the account of ll.S. ii. 

2 “ It was the end of September or beginning of October (Erskine). ^ 

^ awi u hipa ywldr, Aw% is likely to represent kibitkas. For ktpa ylr, 
see Zenker p. 782, 
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BSi-sunghar Mirzl wished, did not get a good reception. He 
therefore turned back for Turkistan a few days later, in dis- 
appointment, with nothing done. 

B 5 .i-sunghar Mirza had sustained a seven months’ siege ; his 
one hope had been in Shaibani Khan ; this he had lost and he 
now with 2 or 300 of his hungry suite, drew off from Samar- 
kand, for Khusrau Shah in Qunduz. 

When he was near Tirmiz, at the Amu ferry, the Governor 
of Tirmiz, Sayyid Husain Akbar, kinsman and confidant both 
of SI. Mas‘ud MirzA, heard of him and went out against him. 
The Mirza himself got across the river but Mirim Tarkhan was 
drowned and all the rest of his people were captured, together 
with his baggage and the camels loaded with his personal 
effects ; even his page, Muhammad Tahir, falling into Sayyid 
Husain Akbar’s hands. Khusrau Shah, for his part, looked 
kindly on the Mirza. 

Foi. 44^. When the news of his departure reached us, we got to horse 
and started from Khwaja Didan for Samarkand. To give us 
honourable meeting on the road, were nobles and braves, one 
after another. It was on one of the last ten days of the first 
Rabr (end of November 1497 ad.), that we entered the citadel 
and dismounted at the Bu-stan SarSi. Thus, by God’s favour, 
were the town and the country of Samarkand taken and 
occupied. 

(b. Description of Samarkand.y 

Few towns in the whole habitable world are so pleasant as 
Samarkand. It is of the Fifth Climate and situated in 
lat. 40° 6' and long. 99®.^ The name of the town is Samarkand ; 
its country people used to call Ma wara’u’n-nahr (Transoxania). 

1 Interesting reference may be made, amongst the many books on 
Samarkand, to Sharafu’d-din ‘Ali YazdVs Zafar-ndma Bib. Ind. ed. i, 300, 
781, 799, 800 and ii, 6, 194, 596 etc. ; to Ruy Gonzalves di Clavijo's Embassy 
to Timur (Markham) cap. vi and vii ; to Ujfalvy's Turkistan ii, 79 and Madame 
Ujfalvy’s De Paris d Samarcande p, 16 1, — these two containing a plan of 
the town ; to Schuyler’s Turkistan ; to Kostenko ’« Turkistan Gazetteer i, 345 ; 
to R6clus, vi, 270 and plan ; and to a beautiful work of the St. Petersburg 
, Archaeological Society, Les MosquSes de Samarcande, of which the B.M. has a 
copy. 

* This statement is confused in the Elp. and Ilai. MSS. The second 
appears to give, by abjad, lat. 40' b*' and long. 99'. Mr. Erskine (p. 48) gives 
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They used to call it Baldat-i-inahfuza because no foe laid hands 
on it with storm and sack.^ It must have become ^ Musalman 
in the time of the Commander of the ^Faithful, his Highness 
‘Usman. Qusam ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions^ must 
have gone there ; his burial-place, known as the Tomb of 
Shah-i-zinda (The Living Shah, i.r., Faqir) is^outside the Iron 
Gate. Iskandar must have founded Samarkand. The Turk 
and Mughul hordes call it Snnlz-kint.^ Timur Beg made it 
his capital ; no ruler so great will ever have made it a 
capital before (qllghdn almas dur), I ordered people to pace 
round the ramparts of the walled-town ; it came out at io,ooo 
steps.^ Sarnarkandls are all orthodox {sunnt)^ pure-in-the 
Faith, law-abiding and religious. The number of Leaders Foi. 45. 
of Islam said to have arisen in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, since the 
days of his Highness the Prophet, are not known to have 
arisen in any other country.® From the Matarid suburb of 
Samarkand came Shaikh Abu'l-mansur, one of the Expositors 
of the Word.*^ Of the two sects of Expositors, the Mataridiyah 


lat. 39' 57'' and lon<^. 99' 16", notinjij that this is according to Ulugh Beg's 
'fables and tliat the long, is calculated from Ferro. The Ency. Br. of 1910-1 1 
gives lat. 39' 39'' and long. 45'^. 

^ The enigmatical cognomen. Protected Town, is of early date ; it is used 
i.a, by Ibn Battita in the 14111, century. Babur’s tense refers it to the past. 
The town had frequently changed hands in historic times before he wrote, 
fhe name may be due to immunity trom damage to the buildings in the town. 
Even Chingiz Khan's capture (1222 ad .) left the place well-preserved and its 
lands cultivatenl, but it inflicted great loss of men. C/. Schuyler i, 236 and 
his authorities, especially Bretschneidcr. 

2 Here is a good example of Babur’s caution in narrative. He does not 
afhrm that Samarkand became MusalmSn, or (infra) that Qu^ain ibn ‘Abbas 
went, or that Alexander founded but in each case uses the presumptive past 
tense, resp. bulghdn dur, bdrghdn dur, hind qllghdn dur, thus showing that he 
repeats what may be inferred or presumed and not what he himself asserts, 

3 i,e. of Muhammad. See Z.N. if, i93- 

* i,e. Fat Village. His text misleading him, Mr. Erskine makes here the 
useful irrelevant note that Persians and Arabs call the place Samar-qand and 
Turks, Samar-kand, the former using qaf (q), the latter kaf (k). .Both the 
Elph. and the Ilai. MSS. write Samarqand. 

For use of the name Fat Village, sec Clavijo (Markham p. ^yo), Simes- 
quinte, and Bretschneidcr 's Mediaeval Geography pp. 64, 66 and 163. 

® qadam. Kostenko (i, 344) gives 9 m. as the circumlercnce of the old 
walls and i| m. as that of the citadel. See Mde. Ujfalvy p. 175 for a picture 
of the w'alls. 

® Ma*lum almas him muncha paidd bulifttsh hulghdi ; an idiomatic phrdse. 

7 d. 333 AH. (944 AD.). D'Hurbclot art. MatrkH p. 572. 
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and the Ash*ariyah,^ the fitst is named from this Shaikh 
Abu’l-mansur. Of Ma \vara’u*n-nahr also was Khw 5 ja IsmSll 
Kharianhy the author of the Sahih^i-buklidru^^ From the Fargh- 
ana district, Marghinan — Farghana, though at the limit of 
settled habitation, is included in Ma wara*u’n-nahr, — came the 
author of the Hiddyat,^ a book than which few on Jurisprudence 
are more honoured in the sect of Abu Ilanifa. 

On the east of Samarkand are Farghana and Kashghar ; on 
the west, Bukhara and Khwarizm ; on the north, Tashkint and 
Shahrukhiya, — in books written Shash and Banakat ; and on 
the south, Balkh and Tirmiz. 

The Kohik Water flows along the north of Samarkand, at 
the distance of some 4 miles {2 knroh)', it is so-called because 
it comes out from under the upland of the Little Hill {Kohik)^ 
lying between it and the town. The Dar-i-gham Water (canal) 
flows along the south, at the distance of some two miles 
(I $harV). This is a large and swift torrent,^ indeed it is like a 
large river, cut off from the Kohik Water. All the gardens and 
suburbs and some of the tumdns of Samarkand are cultivated 
by it. By the Kohik Water a stretch of from 30 to i\o ylghdch,^ 
by road, is made habitable and cultivated, as far as Bukh^rS^ 

* See D’Hcrbclot art. Aschair p. 124, 

2 Abu ‘Ab(lu'l-l 5 h bin Ism 3 .*Uu'I-jausI b. 194 ah. d. 256 ah. (810-870 ad.). 
See D'HcrbClot art. Bokhelri p. 191 » art. Giorag p. 373, and art. Sahihu'i- 
l>Okhari p. 722. He passed a short period, only, of his life in Khartank, a 
suburb of Samarkand. 

3 Cf. f. and n. i, 

^ This though 2475 above the sea is only some 300 ft. above Samarkand. 
It is the Chupan-ata (Father of Shepherds) of maps and on it Timur built a 
shrine to the local patron of shepherds. The Zar-afshan, or rather, its 
Qara-su arm, flows from the cast of the Little Hill and turns round it to 
flow west. Babur uses the name Kohik Water loosely ; e.g. for the wh6le 
Zar-afshan when he speaks {infra) of cutting off the Dar-i-gham canal but for 
its southern arm only, the Qara-su in several places, and once, for the Dar-i- 
gham canal. See f. 4<)h and Kostenko i. 192. 

* riid. The Zar-afshan has a very rapid current. See Kostenko i, 196, 
and for the canaJL i, 174. The name Dar-i-gham is used also for a musical 
note having charm to witch away grief ; and also for a town noted for its 
wines. 

® What this represents can only be guessed ; pernaps 1 50 to 200 miles. 
AbQl-fida (Reinaud ii, 213) quotes Ibn Haukal as saying that from Bukhara 
up to Bottam " (this seems to be where the Zar-afshan emerges into the 
open land) is eight days’ journey through an unbrokeii tangle of verdure and 
gardens. 
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and Qar5-kul. Large as the river is, it is not too large lor its 
dwellings and its culture ; during three or four months of the Foi. 45 ^ 
year, indeed, its waters do not reach Bukh5r5.^ Grapes, 
melons, apples and pomegranates, all fruits indeed, are good 
in Samarkand ; two are famous, its apple and its ^dhibl (grape).^ 

Its winter is mightily cold ; snow falls but not so much as in 
Kabul ; in the heats its climate is good but not so good as 
Kabul’s. 

In the town and suburbs of Samarkand are many fine build- 
ings and gardens of Timur Beg and Aulugh Beg Mirza.® 

In the citadel,^ Timur Beg erected a very fine building, the 
great four-storeyed kiosque, known as the Cuk Sarai.^ In the 
walled-town, again, near the Iron Gate, he built a Friday 
Mosque^ of stone {sangin ) ; on this worked many stone-cutters, 
brought from Hindustan. Round its frontal arch is inscribed 
in letters large enough to be read two miles away, the Qu’ran 
verse, Wa az ycr/a* Ibrahim al Qawd'id all ahhavaJ This also 
is a very fine building. Again, he laid out two gardens, on the 


^ See Schuyler i, 2S6 on the apportionment of water to Samarkand and 
Bukhari. 

2 It is still grown in the bamarkancl region, and in IMr. Erskine's time a 
grape of the same name was cultivated in Aurangabad of the Deccan. 

3 i.e. Shahrukhi, Timur’s grandson, through Shahrukh. It may be noted 
here that Bibur never gives Timur any olh«*r title than Beg and that he 
styles aU Timurids, Mirza (Mir-born), 

* Mr. Erskine here points out the contradiction beiwccn tlic statements 
(i) of Ibn Haukal, writing, in 367 ah. (977 ad.), ot Siiniarkand as having a 
citadel [ark), an outer-fort (qur^hdv) and (iates in bulli circumvallations ; 
and (2) of Sharafu’d-din Yazdl who mentions tlmt when, in Timur’s 

day, the Getes besieged Samarkand, it had neither walls nor gates. See 
Ouseley’s Ibn Haukal p. 253 ; Z.N, Bib. Ind. td. i, 109 and IVtis de la Croix's 
Z.N. {Ifistoire de Ttmiir Beg) i, 91. 

® Here still lies the Ascension Stone, the Guk-tdsh, a block of greyish white 
marble. Concerning the date of the erection of the building and meaning 
of its name, see e.g, Petis de la Croix's Histoire de Chingiz Khciin p. 171 ; Mems. 
p. 4e) note ; and Schuyler s.n. 

® This seems to be the Bibi Khanim Mosque. The author of Lei Mo^qtifcs 
de, Samafcande states that 'J’iinur built Bibi Khanim and the Gur-i-amir 
(Amir’s tomb) ; decorated Sliah-i-zinda and set up the Chupan-ata shrine. 
Cy. f 46 and note to Jahangir Mirza, as to the Gur-i-amir, 

7 Cap. II. Quoting from Sale’s QuYdn (i, 24) the verse is, “ And IbrShim 
and Isma’il raised the foundations ol the house, saying, ‘ Lord ! a^xept it 
from us, for Thou art he who hearcst and knowest ; Lord ! make us.also 
resigned to Thee, and show us Thy holy ceremonies, and be turned to u;^. lor 
Thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful.’ ” 
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east of the town, one, the more distant, the Bagh-i-bulandl,^ 
the other and nearer, the Bagh-i-dilkusha.- From Dilkusha to 
the Turquoise Gate, he planted an Avenue of White Poplar,^ 
and in the garden itself erected a great kiosque, painted inside 
Fol. with pictures of his battles in Hindustan. He made another 
garden, known as the Naqsh-i-jahan (World’s Picture), on the 
skirt of Kohik, above the Qara-su or, as people also call it, the 
Ab-i-rahmat (Water-of-mercy) of Kan-i-gil.'^ It had gone to 
ruin when I saw it, nothing remaining of it except its name. 
His also are the Bagh-i-chaniir,*’ near the walls and below the 
town on the south,® also the Fiagh-i-shamal (North Garden) 
and the Bagh-i-bihisht (Garden of Paradise). His own tomb 
and those of his descendants who have ruled in Samarkand, 
are in a College, built at the exit {ckuqdr) of the walled-towm, by 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, the son of Timur Beg’s son, 
Jahangir Mirz^J 

Amongst Aulugh Beg Mirza’s buildings inside the town are 
a College and a monastery (Khdnqdh). The dome of the 
monastery is very large, few so large are shown in the world. 
Near these two buildings, he constructed an excellent Hot 
Bath (hammdni) known as the Mirza’s Bath; he had the pave- 
ments in this made of all sorts of stone (? mosaic) ; such 

. ^ or, huland, Garden of the Height or High Garden. The Turk! texts have 
what can be read as bxildi but the ?;.N. both when describing it (ii, 194} 
and clsew-here ii, 596) writes buland. Bitldi may be a clerical error foi 
bitlandi, the height, a name agreeing with the position of the garden. 

^ In the Heart-expanding Garden, the Spanish Ambassadors had their first 
interview' wdth Timur. See Clavijo (Markham p. 130). Also the Z.N. ii, 6 
for an account of its construction. 

3 Judging from the location of the gardens and of Babur's camps, this 
appears to be the Avenue mentioned on f. 396 and f. 40. 

* See infra f. 48 and note. 

® The Plane-tree Garden. This seems to be Clavijo’s Bayginat, laid out 
shortly before he saw it (Markham p. 136). 

® The citadel of Samarkand stands high ; from it the ground slopes west 
and south ; on these sides therefore gardens outside the walls would lie 
markedly below the outer-fort {tash-qurghdn). Here as elsew'herc the second 
VV.-i-B. reads stone for outer [Cf, index s.n. iSsh). For the making of the 
Xorth garden see Z.N. i, 799. 

7 Timfir's eldest son, d. 805 ah. (1402 ad.), before his father, therefore. 
Babur's w'ording suggests that in his day, the Gur-i-amir was knowm as the 
Madr^sa. See as to the buildings Z.N. i, 713 and ii, 492, 595, 597, 705 
Clavijo (Markham p. 164 and p. 166) ; and Les Mosquies de Samar cande. 
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another bath is not known in Khurasan or in Samarkand.^ Foi. 46<^. 
Again ; — to the south of the College is his mosque, known as the 
Masjid-i-maqata‘ (Carved Mosque) because its ceiling and its 
walls are all covered with and Chinese pictures formed 

of segments of wood.^ There is great discrepancy between the 
qibla of this mosque and that of the College; that of the 
mosque seems to have been fixed by astronomical observation. 

Another of Aulugh Beg Mirra’s fine buildings is an observa- 
tory, that is, an instrument for writing Astronomical Tables.^ 

This stands three storeys high, on the sl’irt of the Kohik 
upland. By its means the Mirza worked out the Kurkani 
Tables, now used all over the world. Less work is done with 
any others. Before these were made, people used the Ail- 
khani Tables, put together at Maragha, by Khwaja Nasir Tust,^ 
in the time of Hulaku Khan. Hulaku Khan it is, people call 
Ail-khdnt,^ 

(Author's note.) Not more than seven or eight observatones seem to 
have been constructed in the world. Mamuin Khalifa^ (Caliph) made 
one with w'hich the Mamuml Tables were written. Batalmus (Ptolemy) 
constructed another. Another was made, in Hindustan, in the time of 
Raja Vikramaditya Hindu, in Ujjain and Dhar, that is, the Maiwa 
country, now known as Mamiu. The Hindus of Hindustan use the 
Tables of this Observatory. They were put together 1,584 years ago.*^ Fol. 47. 
Compared with others, they are somewhat defective. 


^ Hindustan would make a better climax here than Samarkand does. 

2 These appear to be pictures or ornamentations of carved wood. Red- 
house describes isUmi as a special kind of ornamentation in curved lines, 
similar to Chinese methods. 

3 i.e. the Black Stone (ka'ba) at Makkah to wliich MusalmSlns turn in 
prayer. 

^ As ancient observatories were themselves the instruments of astronomical 
observation, Babur’s wording is correct. Aulugh Beg's great quadrant was 
180 ft. high ; Abu-muhammad KhujandVs sextant had a radius of 58 ft. 
jaT Singh made similar great instruments in Ja ipur, Dihli has others. Cf. 
Greaves Misc. Works i, 50 ; Mems. p. 51 note ; Aiyin-i-akbarl (Jarrett) ii, 5 
and note ; Murray's Hand-book to Bengal p. 33 * I Indian Gazetteer xiii, 400. 

® b. 597 AH. d. 672 AH. (1201-1274 AD.). See D'Herb^lot's art*. NasTr-i-din 
p. 662 ; AbuT-fida (Reinaud, Introduction i. cxxxviii) and Beale's Biographical 
Diet. s.n. 

® a grandson of Chingiz Khan, d. 663 ah. (1265 ad.). The cognomen 
Ail-khdnl {Il-hhdnl) may mean Khan of the Tribe. 

JJar.tlnu'r-rashid's second .son ; d. 218 ah. (833 ad.). 

® Mr. Erskine notes that this remark would seem to fix the date at.which 
Babur wTote it as 934 ah. (1527 ad.), that being the is84th. year of the era. 
of Vikramaditya, and therefore at three years before Babur's-Tleath. (The 
Vikramaditya era begun 57 bc.) 
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Aulugh Beg Mirza again, made the garden known as the 
Bagh-i-maidan (Garden of the Plain), on the skirt of the 
Kohik upland. In the middle of it he erected a fine building 
they call Chihil Situn (Forty Pillars). On both storeys are 
pillars, all of stone (tdshdtn).^ Four turrets, like minarets, 
stand on its four corner-towers, the way up into them being 
through the towers. Everywhere there are stone pillars, some 
fluted, some twisted, some many-sided. On the four sides of 
the upper storey are open galleries enclosing a four-doored 
hall (chdr-dara) ; their pillars also are all of stone. The raised 
floor of the building is all paved with stone. 

He made a smaller garden, out beyond Chihil Situn and 
towards Kohik, also having a building in it. In the open 
gallery of this building he placed a great stone throne, some 
14 or 15 yards {qdrt) long, some 8 yards wide and perhaps 
I yard high. They brought a stone so large by a very long 
road.^ There is a crack in the middle of it which people say 
must have come after it was brought here. In the same 
Foi. 47d. garden he also built a four-doored hall, know as the Chini- 
khana (Porcelain House) because its Izdra^ are all of porcelain ; 
he sent to China for the porcelain used in it. Inside the walls 
again, is an old building of his, known as the Masjid-i-laqlaqa 
(Mosque of the Echo). If anyone stamps on the ground under 
the middle of the dome of this mosque, the sound echoes back 
from the whole dome; it is a curious matter of which none 
know the secret. 

In the time also of SI. Ahmad MirzS the great and lesser 
begs laid out many gardens, large and small.^ JFor beauty, and 
air, and view, few will have equalled Darw^h Muhammad 
Tarkhan’s ChSr-bagh (Four Gardens).® It lies overlooking 
the whole of Qulba Meadow, on the slope below the Bagh-i- 

^ C/. index s,n, task, 

^ This remark may refer to the 34 miles between the town and the quarries 
of its building stone. See f. 49 and note to Aitmkk Pass. 

3 Steingass, any support for the back in sitting, a low waU in front of a 
house. See Vullers p. 148 and Burh&n-i-q&ti* ; p* HQ* Perhaps a dado. 

^ beg u begdt, bdjgh u bdghcha. 

^ Four Gardens, a quadrilateral garden, laid out in four plots. The use 
of the name has now been extended for any well-arranged, large garden, 
especially one belonging to a ruler (Erskine). 
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maiden. Moreover it is arranged symmetrically, terrace above 
terrace, and is planted with beautiful ndrwdn^ and cypresses 
and white poplar. A most agreeable sojourning place, its one 
defect is the want of a large stream. 

Samarkand is a wonderfully beautified town. One of its 
specialities, perhaps found in few other places,^ is that the 
different trades are not mixed up together in it but each has its 
own bazar ^ a good sort of plan. Its bakers and its cooks are 
good. The best paper in the world is made there ; the water 
for the paper- mortars^ all comes from Kan-i-gil,^ a meadow on 
the banks of the Qara-su (Blackwater) or Ab-i-rahmat (Water FoI. 48. 
of Mercy). Another article of Samarkand trade, carried to all 
sides and quarters, is cramoisy velvet. 

Excellent meadows lie round Samarkand. One is the 
famous K2Ln-i-gil, some 2 miles east and a little north of the 
town. The Qara-su or Ab-i-rahmat flows through it, a stream 
(with driving power) for perhaps seven or eight mills. Some 
say the original name of the meadow must have been 
Kan-i-Sbgir (Mine of Quagmire) because the river is bordered 
by quagmire, but the histories all write Kan-i-gil (Mine of clay). 

It is an excellent meadow. The Samarkand sultans always 
made it their reserve,^ camp in it each year for a 

month or two. 

^ As two of the trees mentioned here are large, it may be right to translate 
fidrwdn, not by pomegranate, but as the hard-wood elm, Madame Ujfalvy's 
‘ karagatche ' (p. 168 and p. 222). The name qard-yighdch (karagatch), 
dark tree, is given to trees other than this elm on account of their deep 
shadow. 

* Now a common plan indeed 1 See Schuyler i, 173. 

* juwdz-i-haghazldf (ntng) su*i, i,e, the water of the paper- (pulping) -mortars. 

Owing to the omission from some MSS. of the word su, water, fuwdz has been 
mistaken for a kind of paper. See Mems. p. 52 and Mims, i, 102 ; A.Q.R. 

July 1910, p. 2, art. Paper-mills of Samarkand (H.B.) ; and Madame Ujfalvy 
p. 188. Kostenko, it is to be noted, does not include paper in his list (i, 346) 

-of modem manufactures of Samarkand. 

* Mine of mud or clay. My husband has given me support for reading /if, 

and not gul, rose; — (i) In two good MSS. of the W.-i-B. the word is pointed 
with hasra, i.e, as for gil» clay ; and (2) when describing a feast held in the 
garden by Timfflr, the says the mud -mine became a rose-mine, shuda 
Kdn-i-gil Kdn-i-gul. [Mr. Erskine refers here to P6tis de la Qroix^Histoire 
de Timur Beg {i.e. Z.^.) i, 96 and ii, 133 and 421.] . 

« qurugh. VuUers, classing the word as Arabic, Zenker, closing, it as . 
Eastern Tiirki, and Erskine (p. 42 »*) explain this as land reserved for the 

6 
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Higher up (on the river) than Kan-i-gil and to the s.e. 
of it is a meadow some 4 miles east of the town, known as 
Khan Yurti (Khan’s Camping-ground). The Qara-su flows 
through this meadow before entering Kan-i-gil. When it 
comes to Khan Yurti it curves back so far that it encloses, 
with a ver}' narrow outlet, enough ground for a camp. Having 
noticed these advantages, we camped there for a time during 
Fol. 48^'. the siege Samarkand.^ 

Another meadow is the Budana. Qurugh (Quail Reserve), 
lying between Dil-kusha and the town. Another is the Kul-i- 
maghak (Meadow of the deep pool) at some 4 miles from the 
town. This also is a round^ meadow. People call it Kul-i- 
maghak meadow because there is a large pool on one side of it. 
SI. ‘Ali Mirza lay here during the siege, when I was in Khan 
Yurti. Another and smaller meadow is Qulba (Plough) ; it 
has Qulba Village and the Kohik Water on the north, the 
Bagh-i-maidan and Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan’s Char-bagh 
on the south, and the Kohik upland on the west. 

Samarkand has good districts and tumdns. Its largest 
district, and one that is its equal, is Bukhara, 25 ylghdch^ to 
the west. Bukhara in its turn, has several tumdns ; it is a fine 
town ; its fruits are many and good, its melons excellent ; 
none in MS wara’u’n-nahr matching them for quality and 
quantity. Although the Mir Timuri melon of Akhsi*^ is sweeter 
and more delicate than any Bukhara melon, still in Bukhara 
many kinds of melon are good and plentiful. The Bukhara 
plum is famous ; no other equals it. They skin it,® dry it and 
Fol. 49. carry it from land to land with rarities {tabarrukldr blla) ; it is 
an excellent laxative medicine. Fowls and geese are riiuch 


summer encampment of princes. Shaw (Voc„ p. 155), deriving it from 
quriimaq, to frighten, explains it as a fenced field of growing grain. 

^ C/. f. 40. There it is located at one ylghdch and here at 3 hurohs from the 
town. 

* /aur. Cf. Zenker s.n, I understand it to lie, as Khan Yiirti did, in a curve 
of the river. 

® 162 m. bv rail. 

^ C/.f. 3. ' 

® iirtsini sutub. The verb suimdk, to despoil, seems to exclude the common 
plan of stoning the fruit. Cf, f. 36, dSnasini alip, taking out the stones. 
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looked after {parwdrl) in Bukhara. Bukhara wine is the strongest 
made in MS wara*u*n-nahr ; it was what I drank when drink* 
ing in those countries at Samarkand.^ 

Kesh is another district of Samarkand, 9 ylghdch^ by road 
to the south of the town. A range called the Aitmak Pass 
(Ddbdn)^ lies between Samarkand and Kesh ; from this are 
taken all the stones for building. Kesh is called also Shahr- 
i-sabz (Green-town) because its barren waste {§ahr) and roofs 
and walls become beautifully green in spring. As it was Timur 
Beg’s birth-place, he tried hard to make it his capital. He 
erected noble buildings in it. To seat his own Court, he built 
a great arched hall and in this seated his Commander-begs and 
his DlwSn-begs, on his right and on his left. For t^K)Se 
attending the Court, he built two smaller halls, and to seat 
petitioners to his Court, built quite small recesses on the four 
sides of the Court-house.^ Few arches so fine can be shown in 
the world. It is said to be higher than the Kisri Arch.^ 

Timur Beg also built in Kesh a college and a mausoleum, 
in which are the tombs of Jahangir Mirza and others of his 
descendants.® As Kesh did not offer the same facilities as ^oi. 49^. 

1 Min Samarhandti aul {or auwal) alchkdndd Bukhara chdghlHdr ni atchdr 
aidlm. These words have been understood to refer to Babur's initial drinking 
of wine but this reading is negatived by his statement (f. 189) that he first 
drank wine in Harat in 912 ah, I understand his meaning to be that the 
wine he drank in Samarkand was BukhS.r& wine. The time cannot have been 
earlier than 917 ah. The two words aul alchkdndd, I read as parallel to aul 
(bdghfl qard) (f. 280) * that drinking,’ ' that bird,* i.e. of those other countries, 
not of Hind list 3 ,n where he wrote. 

It may be noted that B&bur’s word for wine, chdghlr, may not always 
represent wine of the grape but may include wine of the apple and pear (cider 
and perry), and other fruits. Cider, its name seeming to be a descendant of 
chdghir, was introduced into England by Crusaders, its manufacture having 
been learned from Turks in Palestine. 

* 48 m. 3 fur, by way of the Aitmak Pass (mod. Takhta Qarachi), and, 

R6clus (vi, 256) Buz-gala-khdlna, Goat-house. 

* The name Aitmd.k, to build, appears to be due to the stone quarries on 
the range* The pass-head is 34 m. from Samarkand and 3000 ft. above it. 

See Kostenko ii, 1 1 5 and Schuyler ii, 61 for details of the route. 

* The description of this hall is difficult to translate. Clavijo (Markham 
124) throws light on the smaU recesses. Cf, ^.N. i, 781 and 300 and Schuyler 
ii, 68. 

® The Taq-i-kisrI, below Baghdad, is 105 ft. high, 84 ft. span and 150 ft. 
in depth (Erskine). 

® Cf. f. 46. Babur does not mention that Timor’s father was buried at 
I^h. Clavijo (Markham p. 123) says it was TimQr’s first intention to be 
bteed near his father, in Kesh. 
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Samarkand for becoming a town and a capital, he at last made 
clear choice of Samarkand. 

Another district is Qarshi, known also as Nashaf and Nakh- 
shab.^ Qarshi is a Mughul name. In the Mughul tongue they 
call a kur-khdna Qarshi.* The name must have come in after 
the rule of Chingiz Khin. Qarshi is somewhat scantily sup- 
plied with water ; in spring it is very beautiful and its grain 
and melons are good. It lies i 8 yighdch^ by road south and a 
little inclined to west of Samarkand. In the district a small 
bird, known as the qtUquyirugh and resembling the bdghri qard, 
is found in such countless numbers that it goes by the name of 
the Qarshi birdie (murghak).* 

Khozar is another district ; Karmlna another, lying between 
Samarkand and Bukhara ; QarS-kul another, 7 yighdch^ n.w. 
of Bukhari and at the furthest limit of the water. 

Samarkand has good tumdns. One is Soghd with its de- 
pendencies. .Its head Ylr-yilaq, its foot BukhSra, there may 
be not one single yighdch of earth without its village and its 
cultivated lands. So famous is it that the saying attributed to 
Timur Beg, ‘ I have a garden 30 yighdch long,® must have been 
spoken of Soghd. Another tumdn is Shavdir (var. Shadwir), 
an excellent one adjoining the town-suburbs. On one side it 
has the range (Aitmik Dabin), lying between Samarkand and 
Fol. so. Shahr-i-sabz, on the skirts of which are many of its villager. 
On the other side is the Kohik Water (».«. the Dar-i-gham 
canal). There it lies! an excellent tumdn, with fine air, full 
of beauty, abounding in waters, its good things cheap. 
Observers of Egypt and Syria have not pointed out its match. 

1 Abfi’l-fida (Reinaud II, ii, 21) says that Nasaf is the Arabic and Nakhshab 
the local name for Qarshi. Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 260) writes Nakhshab. 

3 This word has been translated burial-place and cimetiere but Qarshi means 
castle, or royal-residence. The ^.N. (i, 1 1 1) says that Qarshi is an equivalent 
for Ar. qa^tf palace, and was so called, from one built there by QubUi KhAn 
(d. 1294 AD.). Perhaps BAbur's word is connected with GurkhAn, the title 
of sovereigns in Khutan, and means great or royal-house, i,e. palace. 

^ 94 m. fur, via JAm (Kostenko i, 115.) 

* See Appendix B, 

^ some 34 m. (Kostenko i, 196). Schuyler mentions that he heard in 
QarA-kISt a tradition that the district, in bye-gone days, was fertilized from 
the Sir. 

« C/.f. 4 S 
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Though Samarkand has other tumans, none rank with those 
enumerated ; with so much, enough has been said. 

Timur Beg gave the government of Samarkand to his eldest 
son, Jahangir Mlrza (in 776 AH.-1375 ad.) ; when Jahangir 
Mirza died (805 AH.-1403 ad.), he gave it to the MIrza’s eldest 
son, Muhammad Sultan-i-jahangir; when Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza died, it went to Shah-rukh Mirza, Timur Beg’s youngest 
son. Shah-rukh Mirza gave the whole of Ma wara’u’n-nahr 
(in 872 AH.- 1467 AD.) to his eldest son, Aulugh Beg Mirza. 

From him his own son, ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza took it, (853 ah.- 
1449 AD.), for the sake of this five days’ fieeting world martyr- 
ing a father so full of years and knowledge. 

The following chronogram gives the date of Aulugh Beg 
MIrza’s death : — 

AQiagh Beg. an ocean of wisdom and science. 

The pillar of realm and religion, 

Sipped from the hand of *Abb^, the mead of mart3rFdom. 

And the date of the death is *Abbis kasht (*AbbAs slew).^ 

Though ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza did not rule more than five 6r six 
months, the following couplet was current about him : — 

111 does sovereignty befit the parricide ; 

Should he rule, be it for no more than six months.* 

This chronogram of the death of *Abdu'I-lajtif Mirza is also 
well done : — 

'Abdu'l-latif, in glory a Khusrau and Jamshid, Fol. 50^. 

In his train a Faridfin and Zardusht. 

B&bSi Husain slew on the Friday Eve, 

With an arrow. Write as its date, BSibd Husain kasht (Baba 

Husain slew).* 

After ‘Abdu’l-latif MlrzS’s death, (JumSda I, 22, 855 ah.- 
June 22nd. 1450 AD.), (his cousin) ‘Abdu’l-liLh Mlrz§,, the grand- 
son of Shah-rukh Mirza through Ibrahim Mirza, seated him- 

* By abjad the words ‘Abbds kasht yield 853. The date of the murder was 
Ramzan 9, 853 ah. (Oct. 27th. 1449 ad.). 

* This couplet is quoted in the Rauzatu*f-fafd (lith. ed. vi, f. 234 foot) and 
in the H.S. ii, 44. It is said, in the R.$. to be by Nizami and to refer to the 
killing by Shirflya of his father, Khusrau Parwiz in 7 ah. (628 ad.). The 
H.S. says that ‘Abdul-laf.if constantly repeated the couplet, after hfe had 
murder^ his father. [See also Daulat Shah (Browne p. 356 and p. 366.) H.*B. 

* By o^/od, B3bd Husain kasht yields 854. The death was on Rabl‘ I, *26, 

854 AH, (May 9th. 1450 AD.). See R.S. vi, 235 for an account of tHis death. 
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self on the throne and fuled for i8 months to two years.^ 
From him SI. Abu-sa‘id MirzA took it (855 AH.-1451 ad.). He 
in his life-time gave it to his eldest son, SI. Ahmad Mirza ; 
SI. Ahmad MirzS continued to rule it after his father’s death 
(873 AH.-1469 AD.). On his death (899 ah. -1494 ad.) SI. Mahmud 
Mirzi was seated on the throne and on his death (900 ah.- 

1495 ad.) Bii-sunghar MirzI. BSi-sunghar MirzS. was made 
prisoner for a few days, during the Tarkhan rebellion (901 ah.- 

1496 AD.), and his younger brother, SI. ‘Ali MirzS was seated on 
the throne, but Bai-sunghar Mirza, as has been related in this 
history, togk it again directly. From Bai-sunghar Mirza I 
took it (903 AH.-1497 AD.). Further details will be learned 
from the ensuing history. 

(c. Babur's rule in Samarkand.) 

When I was seated on the throne, I shewed the Samarkand 
begs precisely the same favour and kindness they had had 
before. I bestowed rank and favour also on the begs with me, 
Foi. 51, to each according to his circumstances, the largest share falling 
to SI. Ahmad Tambal; he had been in the household begs* 
circle ; I now raised him to that of the great begs. 

We had taken the town after a seven months’ hard siege. 
Things of one sort or other fell to our men when we got in. 
The whole country, with exception of Samarkand itself, had 
come in earlier either to me or to SI. ‘Ali Mirza and conse- 
quently had not been over-run. In any case however, what 
could have been taken from districts so long subjected to raid 
and rapine ? The booty our men had taken, such as it was, 
came to an end. When we entered the town, it was in such 
distress that it needed seed-corn and money-advances; what 
place was this to take anything from ? On these accounts our 
men suffered great privation. We ourselves could give them 
nothing. Moreover they yearned for their homes and, by ones 
and twos, set their faces for flight. The first to go was Bayan 
Qulfs (son) Khan Quli; Ibrahim Begchlk was another; all the 
Mughuls went off and, a little later, SI. Ahmad Tarfibal, 

Auzun ^asan counted himself a very sincere and faithful 
i This overstates the time ; dates shew i yr. i mth. and a few days. 
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iriend of Khwaja-i-qSzi ; we therefore, to put a stop to these 
djssertions, sent the Khwaja to him (in Andijan) so that they, 5 *^- 
in agreement, might punish some of the deserters and send 
others back to us. But that very Auzun Hasan, that traitor to 
his salt, may have been the stirrer-up of the whole trouble and 
the spur-to>evil of the deserters from Samarkand. Directly SI. 

Ahmad Tarfibal had gone, all the rest took up a wrong position. 

{d. Andijan demanded of Babur by The Khan, and also for Jahangir 
Mlrzd.) 

Although, during the years in which, coveting Samarkand, I 
had persistently led my army out, SI. Mahmud' Khan^ had 
provided me with no help whatever, yet, now it had been taken, 
he wanted AndijSn. Moreover, Auzun Hasan and SI. Atmad 
Tambal, just when soldiers of ours and all the Mughuls had 
deserted to Andijan and Akhsi, wanted those two districts for 
Jahangir MirzS. For several reasons, those districts could not 
be given to them. One was, that though not promised to The 
Khin, yet he had asked for them and, as he persisted in asking, 
an agreement with him was necessary, if they were to be given 
to Jahangir Mirza. A further reason was that to ask for them 
just when deserters from us had fled to them, was very like a 
command. If the matter had been brought forward earlier, 
some way of tolerating a command might have been found. At Fol. 52. 
the moment, as the Mughuls and the Andijan army and several 
even of my household had gone to Andijan, I had with me in 
Samarkand, beg for beg, good and bad, somewhere about 1000 
men. 

When Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tainbal did not get what 
they wanted, they invited all those timid fugitives to join them. 

Just such a happening, those timid people, for their own sakes, 
had been asking of God in their terror. Hereupon, Auzun 
Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal, becoming openly hostile and 
rebellious, led their army from Akhsi against Andijan. 

Tulun Khwaja was a bold, dashing, eager brave of the Barin 
(Mughuls). My father had favoured him and he was stilf in 
favour, I myself having raised him to the rank of beg. In 
1 i,e. The Khan of the Mughhls, Babur's uncle. 
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truth he deserved favour, a wonderfully bold and dashing brave f 
He, as being the man I favoured amongst the Mughuls, wis 
sent (after them) when they began to desert from Samarkand, to 
counsel the clans and to chase fear from their hearts so that 
Foi. 52 ^* they might not turn their heads to the wind.^ Those two 
traitors however, those false guides, had so wrought on the 
clans that nothing availed, promise or entreaty, counsel or 
threat. Tulun Khwaja’s march lay through Aiki-su-arasi/' 
known also as Rabatik-aurchini. Auzun Hasan sent a 
skirmishing party against him; it found him off his guard, 
seized and killed him. This done, they took Tahangir Mirza 
and went to besiege Andijin 

(e. Babur loses Andijan.) 

In Andijan when my army rode out for Samarkand, I had 
left Auzun Hasan and ‘Ali-dost Taghal (Ramzan goZAH.-May 
1497 AD.). Khwaja-i-qazi had gone there later on, and there 
too were many of my men from Samarkand. During the' siege, 
the KhwSja, out of good-will to me, apportioned 18,000 of his 
own sheep to the garrison and to the families of the men still 
with me. While the siege was going on, letters kept coming to 
me from my mothers® and from the Khwaja, saying in effect, 
* They are besieging us in this way ; if at our cry of distress you 
do not come, things will go all to ruin. Samarkand was taken 
Foi. 53. by the strength of Andijan; if Andijan is in your hands, God 
willing, Samarkand can, be had again.’ One after another 
came letters to this purport. Just then I was recovering from 
illness but, not having been able to take due care in the days of 
convalescence, I went all to pieces again and this time, became 
so very ill that for four days my speech was impeded and they 

^ Elph. MS, aurmdghdildr, might not turn ; Ilai. and Kehr’s MSS. {Stur td 
bad) birmdghdlld^'r niight not give. Both metaphors seem drawn from the 
protective habit of -man and beast of turning the oack to a storm-wind. 

2 i.e. betwixt t\yo waters, the Miyan-i-du-ib of India. Here, it is the most 
fertile triangle of land in TurkistSn (Rc*clus, vi, lOp). enclosed by the eastern 
mountains, the Karin and the Qara-su ; Rabatik-aurchini, Its alternative 
name, means Small Station sub-elistrict. From the uses of aurchtn I infer 
that it describes a district in which there is no considerable head-quarters 
fort. 

i.e. his own, Qutluq-nigar Khanim and hers, Aisan-daulat Begim, with 
perhaps other widows ot his father, probably Shah Sultan Begim. 
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used to drop water into my mouth with cotton. Those with 
me, hegs and bare braves alike, despairing of my life, began 
each to take thought for himself. While I was in this condition, 
the begs, by an error of judgment, shewed me to a servant of 
Auzun Hasan’s, a messenger come with wild proposals, and 
then dismissed hin^. In four or five days, I became somewhat 
better but still could not speak, in another few days, was 
myself again. 

Such letters ! so anxious, so beseeching, coming from my 
mothers, that is from my own and hers, Aisan-daulat Begim, 
and from my teacher and spiritual guide, that is, Khwaja-i- 
maulana-i-qi?I, with what heart would a man not move? We 
left Samarkand for Andijan on a Saturday in Rajab (Feb.- 
March), when I had ruled 100 days in the town. It was foI. 53^^. 
Saturday again when we reached Khujand and on that day a 
person brought news from Andijan, that seven days before, that 
is on the very day we had left Samarkand, *Ali-dost Taghai had 
surrendered Andijan. 

These are the particulars The servant of Auzun Hasan who, 
after seeing me, was allowed to leave, had gone to Andijan and 
there said, * The pddshdh cannot speak and they are dropping 
water into his mouth with cotton.’ Having gone and made 
these assertions in the ordinary way, he took oath in ‘Ali-dost 
Taghai’s presence. ‘All-dost Taghai was in the Khakan Gate, 
Becoming without footing through this matter, he invited the 
opposite party into the fort, made covenant and treaty with 
them, and surrendered Andijan. Of provisions and of fighting 
men, there was no lack whatever; the starting point of the 
surrender was the cowardice of that false and faithless 
manikin what was told him, he made a pretext to put him- 
self in the right. 

When the enemy, after taking possession of Andijan, heard 
of my arrival in Khujand, they martyred Khwaja-i-maulana-i- 
qazi by hanging him, with dishonour, in the Gate of the citadel. Fol. 54. 
He had come to be known as Khwaja-maulana-i-qazi but his 
own name was ‘Abdu’l-lah. On his father’s side, his line went 
back to Shaikh Burhanu’d-din ‘All Qillch, on his mother^s Jto 
SI. Ailik Mdzu This family had come to be the Religious 
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Guides (muqtadd) and pontiff {Shaikhu'Uisldm) and Judge {q&?T) 
in the EarghSna country.^ He was a disciple of his Highness 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah (Ahydrf) and from him had his upbringing. I 
have nu doubt he was a saint (wait ) ; what better witnesses to 
his sanctity than the fact that within a short time, no sign or 
trace remained of those active for his death? He was a 
wonderful man ; it was not in him to be afraid ; in no other 
man was seen such courage as his. This quality is a further 
witnt-s to his sanctity. Other men, however bold, have 
anxieties and tremours ; he had none. When they had killed 
him, they seized and plundered those connected with him, 
retainers and servants, tribesmen and followers. 

In anxiety for Andijan, we had given Samarkand out of our 
hands ; then heard we had lost Andijan. It was like the saying, 

‘ In ignorance, made to leave this place, shut out from that * 
(Ghafil az In jd rdnda, az dnjd mdnda). It was very hard and 
vexing to me ; for why ? never since I had ruled, had I been cut 
Fol. 54/i. off like this from my retainers and my country ; never since I 
had known myself, had I known such annoyance and such 
hardship 

(/. Bdbur^s action from Khujana as his base.) 

On our arrival in Khujand, certain hypocrites, not enduring 
to see Khalifa in my Gate, had so wrought on Muhammad 
Husain Mirza Dughldt and others that he was dismissed 
towards T§shkint. To TSshkint also Qasim Beg Quchln had 
been sent earlier, in order to ask The Khan’s help for a move 
on Andijan. The Kuan consented to give it and came himself 
by way of the Ahangaran Dale,* to the foot of the Kindirlik 
Pass.^ There I went also, from Khujand, and saw my Khan 
dMa.* We then crossed the pass and halted on the Akhsi side. 
The enemy for their part, gathered their men and went to 
Akhsi. 

^ C/. f. 16 for almost verbatim statements. 

2 Blacksmith's Dale. Ahangaran appears corrupted in modern maps to 
Angren. See H.S. ii, 293 for Khwand -amir’s wording of this episode. 

3 Cf. i. lb and Kostenko i, 10 1. 

* i.e. Khan Uncle (Mother's brother). 
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Just at that time, the people in P§.p^ sent me word they had 
made fast the fort but, owing to something misleading in The 
Khan’s advance, the enemy stormed and took it. Though 
The Khan had other good qualities and was in other ways 
businesslike, he was much without merit as a soldier and 
commander. Just when matters were at the point that if he 
made one more march, it was most probable the country would 
be had without fighting, at such a time ! he gave ear to what 
the enemy said with alloy of deceit, spoke of peace and, as his 
messengers, sent them Khwaja Abu’l-makaram and his own Foi. 55. 
Lord of the Gate, Beg Tilba (Fool), TambaVs elder brother. 

To save themselves those others {i»e. Hasan and Tambal) mixed 
something true with what they fabled and agreed to give gifts 
and bribes eithei* to The Khan or to his intermediaries. With 
this. The Khan retired. 

As the families of most of my begs and household and braves 
were in Andijan, 7 or 800 of the great and lesser begs and bare 
braves, deft us in despair of our taking the place. Of the begs 
were ‘Ali-darwesh Beg, ‘Ali-mazid Quchln, Muhammad Baqir 
Beg, Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah, Lord of the Gate and Mirim Ldgharu 
Of men choosing exile and hardship with me, there may have 
been, of good and bad, between 200 and 300. Of begs there 
were Qasim. Quchtn Beg, Wais Ldgharl Beg, Ibrahim Sdm 
Mhigltgh Beg, Shirim Taghai, Sayyidi Qara Beg ; and of my 
household, Mir Shah Quchtn, Sayyid Qasim Jaldir, Lord of the 
Gate, Qasim-‘ajab, *Ali-dost Taghai s (son) Muhammad-dost, 
Muhammad-‘ali Mubashir^^ Khudai-birdi Tughchl Mnghuly Yarik 
Taghai, Baba ‘Ali’s (son) Baba Quli, Pir Wais, Shaikh Wais, Foi. ss^- 
Yar-'ali Baldl,^ Qasim Mir Akhwur (Chief Equerry) and Haidar 
Rikdbddr (stirrup-holder). 

It came very hard on me; I couia not help crying a good 
deal. Back I went to Khujand and thither they sent me my 

1 n.w. of the Sang ferry over the Sir. 

2 perhaps, messenger of good tidings. 

3 This man's family connections are interesting. He was ‘Ali-»hukr Beg 
Bahdrlu’s grandson, nephew therefore of Pasha Begim ; through hig son, 

Saif-‘ali Beg, he was the grandfather of Bairam Khan-i~khanan and thus the 
g.g.f, of *Abdu'r-rahim Mirza, the translator of the Second lVdqt‘di-i-bdb\ifi. 

See Firishta lith. ed. p. 250. 
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mother and my grandmother and the families of some of the 
men with me. 

That Ram? 5 n (April-May) we spent in Khujand, then 
mounted for Samarkand. We had already sent to ask The 
Khan’s help ; he assigned, to act with us against Samarkand, 
his son, SI. Muhammad (Sultanim) Khanika and (his son’s 
guardian) Ahmad Beg with 4 or 5000 men and rode himself as 
far as Aura-tipa. There I saw him and from there went on 
by way of Yar-}Ilaq, past the Burka-yilaq Fort, the head- 
quarters of the sub-gov’ernor {ddro^ha) of the district. SI. 
Muhammad Sultan and Ahmad Beg, riding light and by 
another road, got to Yar-yilaq first but on their hearing that 
Shaibanl Khan was raiding Shiraz and thereabouts, turned 
back. There was no help for it ! Back I too had to go. Again 
I went to Khujand ! 

As there was in me ambition for rule and desire of conquest, 
I did not sit at gaze when once or twice an affair had made no 
progress. Now I myself, thinking to make another move for 
toi. 56. Andijan, went to ask The Khan’s help. Over and above this, 
it was seven or eight years since I had seen Shah Begim^ and 
other relations ; they also were seen under the same pretext. 
After a few days. The Khan appointed Sayyid Muhammad 
Husain (Dughldi) and Ayub Bcgchlk and Jan-hasan Barm with 
7 or 8000 men to help us. With this help we started, rode 
light, through Khujand without a halt, left Kand-i-badSm on 
the left and so to Nasukh, g or 10 ytghdch of road beyond 
Khujand and 3 ytghdch (12-18 m.) from Kand-i-badam, there 
set our ladders up and took the fort. It was the melon season ; 
one kind grown here, known as Isma‘il Shaikhi, has a yellow 
rind, feels like shagreen leather, has seeds like an apple’s and 
flesh four fingers thick. It is a wonderfully delicate melon ; no 
other such grows thereabout. Next day the Mughul begs 
represented to me, ‘ Our fighting men are few ; to what would 
holding this one fort lead on?’ In truth they were right; of 
what use was it to make that fort fast and stay there ? Back 
once more to Khujand ! 

1 Babur's (stcp-)jTranclmother, co-widow with AisSn-daulat of Yflnas Khin 
and mother of Ahmad and Mahmud Chaghatai, 
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./. Affairs of Khasrau Shah and the Ttmurid Mlrzds)/ 

This year Khusrau Shah, taking Bai-sunghar Mirza with 
him, led his army (from Qunduz) to Chaghanian and with false 
and treacherous intent, sent this message to Hisar for SI. 

Mas'ud Mirza, ‘Come, betake yourself to Samarkand; if Fol. s 63 . 
Samarkand is taken> one MirzS may seat himself there, the 
other in Hi?ar.’ Just at the time, the Mirza’s begs and house- 
hold were displeased with him, because he had shewn excessive 
favour to his father-in-law. Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds who from 
Bai-sunghar Mirza had gone to him. Small district though 
Hisar is, the Mirza had made the Shaikh’s allowance i,ooo 
iuindns of fuliis^ and had given him the whole of Khutlan in 
which were the holdings of many of the Mirza’s begs and 
household. All this Shaikh ‘Abdu’Mah had ; he and his sons 
took also in whole and in part, the control of the Mirza’s gate. 

Those angered began, one after the other, to desert to Bai- 
sunghar Mirza. 

By those words of false alloy, having put SI. Mas'ud Mirza 
off his guard, Khusrau Shah and Bai-sunghar Mirza moved 
light out of Chaghanian, surrounded Ilisar and, at beat of 
morning-drum, took possession of it. SI. Mas‘ud Mirza was in 
Daulat Sarai, a house his father had built in the suburbs. Not 
being able to get into the fort, he drew off towards Khutlan 
with Shaikh ‘Abu’l-lah Barlds, parted . from him half-way, 
crossed the river at the Aub 5 j ferry and betook himself to SI. 

Husain Mirza. Khusrau Sh^ih, having taken I.iisar, set Bai- Foi. 57. 
sunghar Mirza on the throne, gave Khutlan to his own younger 
brother, Wali and rode a few days later, to lay siege to Balkh 
where, with many of his father’s begs, was Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza (Bduqard). He sent Nazar Bahddiir, his chief retainer, 
on in advance with 3 or 406 men to near Balkh, and himself 
taking Bai-sunghar Mirza with him, followed and laid the siege. 

^ Here the narrative picks up the thread of Khusrau Shah's affairs, dropped 
on f. 44. 

2 ming tumdn fuliis, i.c. a thousand scts-of-tcn-thousand small copper coins. 

Mr. Erskine (Mcms. p. 61) here has a note on coins. As here the tumdn does 
not seem to be a coin but a number, 1 do not reproduce it, valuable as it is 
per sc. . • • * 
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Wall he sent off with a large force to besiege ShabarghSn and 
raid and ravage thereabouts. Wall, for his part, not being 
able to lay close siege, sent his men off to plunder the clans 
and hordes of the Zardak Chul, and they took him back 
over 100,000 sheep and some 3000 camels. He then came, 
plundering the San-chirik country on his way, and raiding and* 
making captive the clans fortified in the hills, to join Khusrau 
Shah before Balkh. 

One day during the siege, Khusrau Shah sent the Nazar 
Bahadur 3 \vez.Ay mentioned, to destroy the water-channels^ of 
For. 57^. Balkh. Out on him sallied Tingri-blrdi Samdnchl^^ SI. Husain 
Mirza’s favourite beg, with 70 or 80 men, struck him down, cut 
off his head, carried it off, and went back into the fort. A very 
bold sally, and he did a striking deed. 

(g. Affairs of SL Husain Mlrzd and DadVu'z-zamdn Mirzd,) 

This same 3rear, SI. Husain MivzS, led his army out to Bast 
and there encamped,® for the purpose of putting down Zu’n- 
nun Arghun and his son, Shah Shuja', because they had become 
BadPu’z-zaman Mirza’s retainers, had given him a daughter of 
Zu’n-nun in marriage and taken up a position hostile to himself. 
No corn for his army coming in from any quarter, it had begun 
to be distressed with hunger when the sub-governor of Bast 
surrendered. By help of the stores of Bast, the Mirz 5 got back 
to Khurasan. 

Since such a great ruler as SI. Husain Mirza had twice led a 
splendid and well-appointed army out and twice retired, with- 
out taking Qunduz, or Hisar or Qandahar, his sons and his 
begs waxed bold in revolt and rebellion. In the spring of this 
year, he sent a large army under Muhammad Wall Beg to put 
down (his son) Muhammad 'Husain Mirza who, supreme in 
Astarabad, had taken up a position hostile to himself. While 
SI. Husain Mirza was still lying in the Nishin meadow (near 

^ aHqlar ; this the annotator of the Elph. MS. has changed to dshllq 
provisions, com. 

® Samdn-chi may mean Keeper of the Goods. Tingri-birdi. Theodore, is the 
purely Turk! form of the Khudai-birdi, already met with several times in the • 
B.N. 

® Bast (Bost) is on the left bank of the Halmand. 
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Harat), he was surprised by Badi‘u‘2>zam2n MirzA and ShAh 
Shuj A‘ Beg (A rghun). By unexpected good-fortune, he had been' ■ FoU 58. 
joined that very day by SI. Mas'ud MlrzA, a refugee after 
bringing about the loss of BisAr,* and also rejoined by a force 
of his own returning from AstarAbAd. There was no question 
of fighting. Badi'u’z-zamAn MirzA and ShAh Beg, brought 
face to face with these armies, took to flight. 

SI, Husain MirzA looked kindly on SI. Mas'ud MirzA, made 
him kneel as a son-in-law and gave him a place in his favour 
and affection. None-the-less SI. Mas‘ud MirzA, at the instiga- 
tion of Baqi Chaghdnidni, who had come earlier into SI. Husain 
Mirza’s service, started off on some pretext, without asking 
leave, and went from the presence of SI. Husain MirzA to that 
of Khusrau Shah ! 

Khusrau ShAh had already invited and brought from Hi^Ar, 
BAi-sunghar MirzA ; to him had gone Aulugh Beg MirzA’s son,® 
MirAn-shAh MirzA who, having gone amongst the HazAra in 
rebellion against his father, had been unable to remain amongst 
them because of his own immoderate acts. Some short-sighted 
persons were themselves ready to kill these three (Timurid) 

MirzAs and to read Khusrau ShAh’s name in the khuffia but he 
himself did not think this combination desirable. The ungrate- Foi. 58*. 
ful manikin however, for the sake of gain in this five days’ 
fleeting world, — it was not true to him nor will it be true to any 
man soever, — seized that SI. Mas'ud MirzA whom he had seen 
grow up in his charge from childhood, whose guardian he had 
been, arid blinded him with the lancet 

Some of the MirzA’s foster-brethren and friends of affection 
and old servants took him to Kesh intending to convey him to 
his (half)-brother SI. ‘AH MirzA in Samarkand but as that 
party also {i.e. ‘Alfs) became threatening, they fled with him, 
crossed the river at the AubAj ferry and went to SI. Husain 
MirzA. 

* C/. f. s66. 

* known as Kdbttlt, He was a son of Abd-sa'id and thus an uncle of B&bur. 

He ruled K&bul and Ghami from a date previous to his father's death «m 
8^3 AH. (perhaps from the time 'Umar Shaikh was not sent there, in 870 
See f. 66) to his death in 907 ah. B&bur was his virtual successor K&bul, 
in 9x0 AH. 
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A hundred thousand curses light on him who planned and 
did a de^ so horrible ! Up to the very verge of Resurrection, 
let him who hears of this act of Khusrau ShS.h, curse him ; and 
may he who hearing, curses -not, know cursing equally deserved! 

This horrid deed done, Khusrau Shah made B§.i-sunghar 
MlrzH ruler in ^i^Sr and disinissed him ; Mir§.n-shah MirzS he 
despatched for Bamian with Sayyid Qasim to help him. 
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(a. Babur borrows Pashdghar and leaves Khujand.) 

Twice we had moved out of Khujand, once for AndijSn, once 
for Samarkand, and twice we had gone back to it because our 
work was not opened out.® Khujand is a poor place ; a man 
with 2 or 300 followers would have a hard time there ; with Fo(. 
what outlook would an ambitious man set himself down in it ? 

As it was our wish to return to Samarkand, we sent people to 
confer with Muhammad I^usain Kurkan Dughlat in AurS-tipa 
and to ask of him the loan for the winter of Pashighar where 
we might sit till it was practicable to make a move on 
Samarkand. He consenting, I rode out from Khujand for 
PashSlghar. 

(Authof^s note on PashSghar.) Pash&ghar is one of the villages of 
YJLr-yiliUj ; it bad belonged to his Highness the Khwaja,® but during 
recent interregna,^ it had become dependent on Muhammad Husain 
Mirza. 

I had fever when we reached Zamin, but spite of my 
fever we hurried off by the mountain road till we came 
over against Rabat-i-khw5ja, the head-quarters of the sub- 
governor of the ShavdSr tumdn, where we hoped to take the 
garrison at unawares, set our ladders up and so get into the 

1 Elph. MS. f. 42 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 476 and 217 f. 38 ; Mems.,p. 63. 
Babur here resumes his own story, interrupted on f. 56. 

* alsh achilmddi, a phrase recurring on f. 596 foot. It appears to imply, 
of trust in Providence, what the English “The way was not opened,'* does. 

C/. f. 60b for another example of trust, there clinching discussion whether to 
go or not to go to Marghinan. 

* ♦.«. AhfM, He had been dead some 10 years. The despoilment of his 
family is mentioned on f. 236. 

* fatratldf, here those due to the deaths of Al^nad and Mal^mCld with their 
sequel of unstable government in Samarkand. 
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fort. We reached it at dawn, found its men on guard, turned 
back and rode without halt to PashSLghar. The pains and 
misery of fever notwithstanding, I had ridden 14 or 15 yighdch 
(70 to 8<k miles). 

After a few days in Pashtghar, we appointed IbrShim Sdrii, 
Fol. S9i. Wais Ldghari, Sherim Taghiu and some of the household and 
braves to make an expedition amongst the Yar-yilaq forts and 
get them into our hands. YSr-yilSq, at that time was Sayyid 
Yusuf Beg’s, ^ he having remained in Samarkand at the exodus 
and been much favoured by SI. *Ali Mirsa. To manage the 
forts, Sayyid Yusuf had sent his younger brother’s son, A^mad- 
i-yusuf, now^ Governor of Sialkot, and A^mad-i-yusuf was then 
in occupation. In the course of that winter, our begs and 
braves made the round, got possession of some of the forts 
peacefully, fought and took others, gained some by ruse and 
craft. In the whole of that district there is perhaps not a 
single village without its defences because of the Moghuls and 
the Auzbegs. Meantime SI. *Ali Mirza became suspicious of 
Sa3^id Yusuf and his nephew on my account and dismissed 
both towards Khur^&n. 

The winter passed in this sort of tug-of-war ; with the on- 
coming heats,* they sent KhwSja Ya^iya to treat with me, while 
they, urged on by the (Samarkand) army, marched out to near 
Shlriz and Kabud. I may have had 200 or 300 soldiers 
(sipdhi); powerful foes were on my every side; Fortune had 
Fol. 60. not favoured me when I turned to AndijSn ; when I put a hand 
out for Samarkand, no work was opened out. Of necessity, 
some sort of terms were made and I went back from Pashigbar. 

Khujand is a poor place ; one beg would have a hard time in 
it ; there we and our families and following had been for half a 

* Aughldqchl, the player of the kid-gamQ» the gray-wolfer. Y&r-yfUq will 
have gone with the rest of Samarkand into 'All's hands in Rajab 905 ah. 
(March 1498). Contingent terms between* him and B&bur will have been 
made ; Yhsuf may have recognized some show of right under them, for 
allowing BAbur to occupy Yftr-yiUlq. 

^ i»e. after 933 ah. C/. f. 466 and note concerning the Bikram&ditya em. 
See index s.n. Al^ad-i-yftsuf and 5.S. ii, 293. 

3 This plural, unless ironical, cannot be read as honouring 'All ; B&bur 
uses the honorific plural most rarely and specially, e,g. for saintly persons, 
for The Kh&n and for elder women>l^sfolk. 
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year^ and during the tiipe the MusalrnSns of the place had 
not been backward in bearing our charges and serving us to the 
l »est of their power. With what face could we go there again ? 
and what, for his own part, could a man do there ? ‘ To what 
home to go ? For what gain to stay ?'* 

In the end and with the same anxieties and uncertainty, we 
went to the summer-pastures in the south of Aura-tipa. There 
we spent some days in amazemert at our position, not knowing 
where to go or where to stay, our heads in a whirl. On one of 
Those days, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram came to see me, he like 
me, a wanderer, driven from his home.^ He questioned us 
;i[>out our goings and stayings, about what had or had not been 
done and about our whole position. He was touched with 
Ci>mpassion for our state and recited the fdtiha for me before he 
left. I also was much touched; I pitied him. 

Babur recovers Marghindn.) 

Near the Afternoon Prayer of that same day, a horseman 
appeared at the foot of the valley. He was a man named 
Yill-chuq, presumably 'Ali-dost Tagh^fs own servant, and had 
been sent with this written message, ‘Although many great 
misdeeds have had their rise in me, yet, if you will do me the Foi. M. 
favour and kindness of coming to me, I hope to purge my 
offences and remove my .reproach, by giving you Marghinan 
and by my future submission and single-minded service.’ 

Such news! coming on such despair and whirl-of-mind ! 

Off we hurried, that very hour, — it was sun-set, — without 
reflecting, without a moment’s delay, just as if for a sudden 
raid, straight for Marghinan. From where we were to Mar- 
ghin§n may have been 24 or 25 yighdch of road.^ Through 
that night it was rushed without delaying anywhere, and* on 

^ bir yarlm yil. JJates shew this to me«ia six months. It appears a 
parallel expression to Pers. haskt-yak, one-eighth. 

* II .S. ii, 293, in place of these two quotations, has a misra\ — Na ray safar 
hardan u na ruy iqdmat, (Nor resolve to march, nor face to stay), 

® i.e. in Samarkand. 

* Point to point, some 145 m. but much further by the road. Tang-ab sjems 
likely to be one of the head-waters of Khw&ja Bikarg^n -water. Thenoe the 
route would be by unfrequented hill-tracks, each man leading bis second horse. 
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next day till at th^ \fid-day Prayer, halt was made at Tang-Sb 
(Narrow-water), one of the villages of Khujand. There we 
cooled down our horses and gave them corn. We rode out 
again at beat of (twilight-) drum^ and on through that night 
till shoot of dawn, and through the next day till sunset, and on 
through that night till, just before dawn, we were one ylghach 
from Marghin&n. Here Wais Beg and others represented to 
me with some anxiety what sort of an evil-doer ‘Ali-dost was. 
‘ No-one,’ they said, ' has come and gone, time and again, 
between him and us ; no terms and compact have been made ; 
trusting to what are we going ?’ In truth their fears were 
just ! After waiting awhile to consult, we at last agreed that 
Fol. 6i. reasonable as anxiety was, it_ dught to have been earlier ; that 
there we were after coming three nights and two days without 
rest or halt ; in what horse or in what man was any strength 
left ? — from where we were, how could return be made ? and, 
if made, where were we to go ? — that, having come so far, on 
we must, and that nothing happens without God’s will. At 
this we left the matter and moved on, our trust set on Him. 

At the Sunnat Prayer* we reached Fort Marghinan. ‘Ali- 
dost Taghai kept himself behind {arqa) the closed gate and 
asked for terms; these granted, he opened it. He did me 
obeisance between the (two) gates.® After seeing him, we 
dismounted at a suitable house in the walled-town. With me, 
great and small, were 240 men. 

As Auzun Hasan and Tambal had been tyrannical and 
oppressive, all the clans of the country were asking for me. 
We therefore, after two or three days spent in MarghinSn, 
joined to Qasim Beg over a hundred men of the Pashagharis, 
the new retainers of Marghinan and of ‘Ali-dost’s following, 
and sent them to bring ovefr to me, by force or fair words, such 

^ tan yarimi naqira waqtldS. Tun ydrimi seems to mean bali-dark. 
twilight. Here it cannot mean mid -night since tliiS would imply a halt of 
twelve hours and B&bur says no halt was made. The drum next following 
]iud<day is the one beaten at sunset. 

^ The voluntary prayer, offered when the sun has well risen, fits the 
context. 

* I- understand that the obeisance was made in the Gate-house, between 
t)ie inner and outer doors. 
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hill-people of the south of AndijS.n as the AshpS.ri, Turuqsh^r, FoI. 6i6. 
Chfkrak and others roundabout. Ibrahim Sani and Wais 
Ldghari and SayyidI Qarl were also sent out, to cross the 
Khujand-water and, by whatever means, to induce the people 
on that side to turn their eyes to me. 

Auzun IJasan and Tambal, for their parts, gathered together 
what soldiers and Mughuls they had and called up the men 
accustomed to serve in the Andij^Ln and Akhsi armies, l^hen, 
bringing Jahangir Mir^S with them, they came to Sap§n, a 
village 2 m. east of Marghinan, a few days after our arrival, and 
dismounted there with the intention of besieging Marghinan. 

They advanced a day or two later, formed up to fight, as far as 
the suburbs. Though after th^ departure of the Commanders, 

Qasim Beg, Ibrahim Sdru and Wais Ldgharlf few men were 
left with me, those there were formed up, sallied out and pre- 
vented the enemy from advancing beyond the suburbs. On 
that day, Page Khalil, the turban -twister, went well forward 
and got his hand into the work. They had come ; they could 
do nothing ; on two other days they failed to get near the fort. Foi. 62. 

When QSsim Beg went into the hills on the south of Andijan, 
all the Ash pari, Tumqshar, Chikrak, and the peasants and 
highland and lowland clans came in for us. When the Com- 
manders, Ibrahim Sard and Wais Ldghari, crossed the river to 
the Akhsi side, P§p and several other forts came in. 

Auzun Hasan and Tambal being the heathenish and vicious 
tyrants they were, had inflicted great misery on the peasantry 
and clansmen. One of the chief men of Akhsi, Hasan-dikcha 
by name,^ gathered together his own following and a body of 
the Akhsi mob and rabble, black-bludgeoned^ Auzun Hasan’s 
and Tambal’s men in the outer fort and drubbed them into the 
citadel. They then invited the Commanders, IbrShim Sdru, 

Wais Ldghari and Sayyidi Qara and admitted them into the fort. 

SI. Mahmud Khi.n had appointed to help us, Haidar 
Kukulddsh^s (son) Banda-‘ali and Haji Ghazi Manghii? the latter 

i This seeming sobriquet may be due to eloquence or to good looks. 

* qard ttydq. Cf. f. 65 where black bludgeons are used by a red rabble. 

® He was head-man of his clan and again with Shaib^i in 909 ah, ( 9 h. N. 

Vamb6iy, p. 272). Erskine (p. 67) notes that the Manghits are^the modem • 

Nogais. 
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just then a fugitive from Shaibln! KhSn, and also the Birin 
tuman with its begs. They arrived precisely at this time. 

FoL tzb. These news were altogether upsetting to Auzun Hasan ; 
he at once started off his most favoured retainers and most 
serviceable braves to help his men in the citadel of Akhsi. His 
force^reached the brow of the river at dawn. Our Commanders 
and the (Tashkint) Mughuls had heard of its approach and had 
made some of their men strip their horses and cross the river 
(to the Andijan side). Affeiin 5 asan’s men, in their haste, did 
not draw the ferry-boat up-stream : ^ they consequently went 
right away from the landing-place, could not cross for the fort 
and went down stream.* Here-upon, our men and the 
(Tashkint) Mughuls began to ride bare-back into the water 
from both banks. Those in the boat could make no fight at 
all. Qarlughach (var. Qarbughach) Bakhsht (Pay-master) 
called one of Mughul Beg’s sons to him, took him by the 
hand, chopped at him and killed him. Of what use was it ? 
The affair was past that ! His act was the cause why most of 
those in the boat went to their death. Instantly our men 
seized them all (arlq) and killed all (but a few).* Of Auzun 
Hasan’s confidants escaped Q^rlughS^ch Bakhsht and Khalil 
Dtwdn and Q3.zi Ghuldni, the last getting off by pretending to 
be a slave {ghuldm)\ and of his trusted braves, Sayyid ‘Ali, 
now in trust in my own service,^ and Haidar-i-quli and Qilka 
Kashgharl escaped. Of his 70 or 80 men, no more than this 
Fol. 63. same poor five or six got free. 

On hearing of this affair, Auzun Hasan and Tambal, not 
being able to remain near Marghinan, marched in haste and 
disorder for Andijan. There they had left Nasir Beg. th( 
husband of Auzun Hasan’s sister. He, if not Auzun Hasan’s 
second, what question is there he was his third He was an 

^ i*e, in order to allow for the here very swift current. The II.S. varying a 
good deal in details from the B.N. gives the useful infonnation that Ailziin 
Hasan's men knew nothing of the coming of the Tashkint MughtUs. 

* Cf.i. 46 and App. A. as to the position pf Akhsi. 

* b&rlnl qlrdildr. After this statement the five exceptions are unexpected ; 
Babur’s wording is somewhat confused here. 

* i.e. io Hindustan. 

® Taipbal would be the competitor for the second place. 
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experienced man, brave too; when he heard particulars, he 
knew their ground was lost, made Andijan fast and sent a man 
to me. They broke up in disaccord when they found the fort 
made fast against them ; Auzun Hasan drew off to his wife in 
Akhsi, Tambal to his district of Aush. A few of Jahangir 
Mirza's household and braves fled with him from Auzun Hasan 
and joined Tambal before he had reached Aush. 

(c. Babur recovers Andijan.) 

Directly we heard that Andijan had been made fast against 
them, I rode out, at sun-rise, from Marghinan and by mid-day 
was in Andijan.^ There I saw Nasir Beg and his two sons, 
that is to say, Dost Beg and Mirim Beg, questioned them and 
uplifted their heads with hope of favour and kindness. In this 
way, by God’s grace, my father’s country, lost to me for two 
years, was regained and re-possessed, in the month Zu’l-qaMa of Foi. 
the date 904 (June 1498). 

SI. Ahmad Tambal, after being joined by Jahangir Mirza, 
drew away for Aush. On his entering the town, the red rabble 
{qlzll ay dq) there, as in Akhsi, black-bludgeoned {qard tlydq qlllb) 
and drubbed his men out, blow upon blow, then kept the fort 
for me and sent me a man, Jah 5 ngir and Tambal went off 
confounded, with a few followers only, and entered Auzkint 
Fort. 

Of Auzun Hasan news came that after failing to get into 
Andijan, he had gone to Akhsi and, it was understood, had 
entered the citadel. He had been head and chief in the re- 
bellion ; we therefore, on getting this news, without more than 
four or five days’ delay in AndijSn, set out for Akhsi. On our 
arrival, there was nothing for him to do but ask for peace and 
terms, and surrender the fort. 

We stayed in Akhsi* a few days in order to settle its affairs 

^ 47 m. 44 fur. 

* ^bur had been about two lunar years absent from Andij&n but his 
loss of rule was of under 16 months. 

* A scribe’s note entered here on the margin of the Hat. MS. is to the 
effect that certain words are not in the noble archetype {nashka sharif) ; this 
supports other circumstances which make for the opinion that this Cc^ek is 
a direct copy of Bftbur’s own MS. See Index s.n. llai. MS. and JjRAS iyo6, 
p. 87. 
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and those of KSs£n and that country-side. We gave the 
Mughuls who had come in to help us, leave for return (to 
TSshklnt), then went back to AndijSn, taking with us Auzun 
Hasan and his family and dependants. In AkhsI was left, 
for a time, Q5sim-i-‘ajab (Wonderful Q&sim), formerly one of 
the household circle, now arrived at beg’s rank. 

{d. Renewed rebellion of the Mughuls.) 

As terms had been made, Auzun Hasan, without hurt to life 
Fol. 64. or goods, was allowed to go by the QatS-tigin road for Hi^Sr. 
A few of his retainers went with him, the rest parted from him 
and stayed behind. These were the men who in the throne- 
less times had captured and plundered various Musalmtn 
dependants of my own and of the Khwaja. In agreement 
with several begs, their affair was left at this ; — ‘ This very 
band have been the captors and plunderers of our faithful 
Musalm&n dependants;^ what loyalty have they shown to 
their own (Mughul) begs that they should be loyal to us ? If 
we had them seized and stripped bare, where would be the 
wrong ? and this especially because they might be going about, 
before our very eyes, riding our horses, wearing our coats, 
eating our sheep. Who could put up with that ? If, out of 
humanity, they are not imprisoned and not plundered, they 
certainly ought to take it as a favour if they get off with the 
order to give back to our companions of the hard guerilla 
times, whatever goods of theirs are known to be here.’ 

In truth this seemed reasonable ; our men were ordered to 
take what they knew to be theirs. Reasonable and just though 
the order was, (I now) understand that it was a little hasty. 
Fol. 64^. With a worry like Jahangir seated at my side, there was no 
sense in frightening people in this way. In conquest and 
government, though many things may have an outside appear- 
ance of reason and justice, yet 100,000 reflections are right and 
necessary as to the bearings of each one of them. From this 
single incautious order of ours,* what troubles ! what rebellions 

^ Musalmdn here seems to indicate mental contrast with Pagan practie«a 
or neglect of Musalm&n observances amongst Mugh&ls. 

^ i.e. of his advisors and himself. 
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arose ! In the end this same ill-considered order was the cause 
of our. second exile from Andijin. Now, through it, the 
Mughuls gave way to anxiety and fear, marched through 
RabSltik-aurchini, that is, Aiki-su-S.rasi, for Auzkint and sent a 
man to Tambal. 

In my mother’s service were 1500 to 2000 Mughuls from the 
horde; as many more had come from Hisar with Hamza 
SI. and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Dughlat Hhdri} Mischief 
and devastation must always be expected from the Mughul 
horde. Up to now* they have rebelled five times against me. 

It must not be understood that they rebelled through not 
getting on with me ; they have done the same thing with their 
own Kh§.ns, again and again. SI. Quli Chund(f brought me 
the news. His late father, Khud§.i-birdi Buqdq^ I had favoured 
amongst the Mughuls ; he was himself with the (rebel) Mughuls FoI. 65. 
and he did well in thus leaving the horde and his own family 
to bring me the news. Well as he did then however, he, as will 
be told,^ did a thing so shameful later on that it would hide 
a hundred such good deeds as this, if he had done them. His 
later action was the clear product of his Mughul nature. When 
this news came, the begs, gathered for counsel, represented to 
me, * This is a trifling matter ; what need for the padshah to 
ride out ? Let Q§.sim Beg go with the begs and men assembled 
here.’ So it was settled ; they took it lightly ; to do so must 
have been an error of judgment. Qasim Beg led his force out 
that same day ; Tambal hieantime must have joined the 
Mughuls. Our men crossed the Ailaish river® early next morn- 
ing by the Ytsi-kljit (Broad-crossing) and at once came face to 

^ c/. f. 34 

* circa 933 AH. All the revolts chronicled by Babur as made against himself 
were under MUghQl leadership. Long Hasan, Tambal and 'Ali-dost were all 
MughQls. The worst was that of 914 ah. (1518 ad.) in which Quli Chundq 
disgraced himself (T.R. p. 357). 

* Chundq may indicate the loss of one ear. 

* Buq&q, amongst other meanings, has that of one who lies in ambush, 

* This remark has interest because it shews that (as Babur planned to write 
more than is now with the B.N. MSS.) the first gap in the book (914 ah. to 
925 ah.) is accidentfi. His own last illness is the probable cause of this,gap. 

C/. JRAS 1905, p. 74-^ Two other passages referring to unchronicled matters 
are one about the B&gh-i-^fa (f. 224, and one about SI. ‘All TaghAi (f, 242). 

® I surmise Ailaish to be a local name of the Qara-darya affluent qf the Sir. 
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face with the rebels. Well did they chop at one another 
{chapquldshurldr) ! QSsim Beg himself came face to face with 
Muhammad Arghun and did not desist from chopping at him 
in order to cut off his head.^ Most of our braves exchanged 
Foi. 6s«. good blows but in the end were beaten, QSsim Beg, ‘All-dost 
TaghSi, Ibrahim Sdru, Wais Ldghari, Sayyidi Qara and three 
or four more of our begs and household got away but most of 
the rest fell into the hands of the rebels. Amongst them were 
‘Ali-darwesh Beg and Mirim Ldghari and (Sherim ?) Taghai 
Beg’s (son) Tuqa® and ‘Ali-dost’s son, Muhammad-dost and 
Mir Shah Quchln and 31irim Diwan. 

Two braves chopped very well at one another ; on our side, 
Samad, Ibrahim Sdrd's younger brother, and on their side, 
Shah-suwar, one of the Hisari Mughuls, Shah-suwar struck, 
so that his sword drove through Samad’s helm and seated 
itself well in his head ; Samad, spite of his wound, struck so 
that his sword cot off Shah-suwar’s head a piece of bone as 
large as the palm of a hand, Shah-suwar must have worn no 
helm; they trepanned his head and it healed; there was no 
one to trepan Samad’s and in a few days, he departed simply 
through the wound.* 

Amazingly unseasonable was this defeat, coming as it did 
just in the respite from gueriOa fighting and just whqn we had 
regained the country. One of our great props, Qambar-'ali 
Mughul (the Skinner) had gone to his district when Andijan 
Foi. 60 . was occupied and therefore was not with us, 

(e. Tambal Attempts to take Andijdn.) 

Having effected so much, Tambal, bringing Jahangir Mirza 
with him, came to the east of Andijan and dismounted 2 miles 
off, in the meadow lying in front of the Hill of Pleasure (‘Aish),* 

^ alki auch naubat chSpquldb bSsh chlqdrghall quitnds, 1 cannot feel so sure 
as Mr. E. and M. de C. were that the man's head held fast, especially as for 
it to fall would make the better story. 

^ Thq& appears to have been the son of a Tagh&i, perhaps of Sherim ; his 
name may imply blood -relationship. 

• For the verb awimdq, to trepan, see f . 67 note 5. 

^ The Fr. map of 1904 shews a hill suiting B&bur's location of this Hill of 
Pleasure. 
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Once or twice he advanced in battle-array, past Chihil- 
dukhterSn^ to the town side of the hill but, as our braves went 
out arrayed to fight, beyond the gardens and suburbs, he could 
not advance further and returned to the other side of the hill. 
On his first coming to those parts, he killed two of the begs he 
had captured, Mirim Ldghari and TuqS Beg. For nearly a 
month he lay round-about without effecting anything ; after 
that he retired, his face set for Aush. Aush had been given to 
Ibr&him Sdrii and his man in it now made it fast. 

^ A place near K&bul bears the same name ; in both the name is explained 
by a legend that there Earth opened a refuge for forty menaced daughters. 
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(a. Babur's campaign against Afimad Tarfibal MughuL) 

Commissaries were sent gallopping off at once, some to call 
up the horse and foot of the district- armies, others to urge 
return on Qainbar-'ali and whoever else was away in his own 
district, while energetic people were told off to get together 
mantelets (tura), shovels, axes and the what-not of war-material 
and stores for the men already with us. 

As soon as the horse and foot, called up from the various 
districts to join the army, and the soldiers and retainers who 
had been scattered to this and that side on their own affairs, 
were gathered together, I went out, on Muharram i8th. 
(August 25th.), putting my trust in God, to H5fiz Beg’s Four- 
Foi. 66//. gardens and there stayed a few days in order to complete our 
equipment. This done, we formed up in array of right and 
left, centre and van, horse and foot, and started direct for Aush 
against our foe. 

On approaching Aush, news was nad that Tambal, unable to 
make stand in that neighbourhood, had drawn off to the north, 
to the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, it was -understood. That 
night we dismounted in LSlt-kint. Next day as we were passing 
through Aush, news came that Tambal was understood to h|ive 
gone to Andijan. We, for our part, marched on as for Auzkint, 
detaching raiders ahead to over-run those parts.* Our opponents 
went to Andijan and at night got into the ditch but being dis- 
covered by the garrison when they set their ladders up against 
the ramparts, could effect no more and retired. Our raiders 

1 Elph. MS. f. 475 ; W.-i-B, I.O. 215 f. 53 anJ 217 f. 43 ; Mems. p. 7O. 

3 From Andij&n to Aiisk is a little over 33 miles. Taipbal's road was east 
of Babnr*s and placed him between AndijSn and Afizkiht where was the force 
protecting his family. 
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retired also after over-running round about Auzkint without 
getting into their hands anything worth their trouble. 

Tainbal had stationed his younger brother, Khalil, with 206 
or 300 men, in MSdu,^ one of the forts of Aush, renowned in 
that centre (drd) for its strength. We turned back (on the Foi. 67. 
Auzkint road) to assault it. It is exceedingly strong. Its 
northern face stands very high above the bed of a torrent; 
arrows shot from the bed might perhaps reach the ramparts. 

On this side is the water-thief,* made like a lane, with ramparts 
on both sides carried from the fort to the water. Towards the 
rising ground, on the other sides of the fort, there is a ditch. 

The torrent being so near, those occupying the fort had carried 
stones in from it as large as those for large mortars.* From no 
fort of its class we have ever attacked, have stones been thrown 
so large as those taken into M3.du. They dropped such a large 
one on ‘Abdu’l-qSsim Kohbur, Kitta (Little) Beg’s elder brother,* 
when he went up under the ramparts, that he spun head over 
heels and came rolling and rolling, without once getting to his 
feet, from that great height down to the foot of the glacis 
(khdk-rez). He did not trouble himself about it at all but just 
got on his horse and rode off. Again, a stone flung from the 
double water-way, hit Y5r-‘all Baldl so hard on the head that 
in the end it had to be trepanned.® Many of our men perished 
by their stones. The assault began at dawn ; the water-thief FoU Sji. 
had been taken before breakfast-time;* fighting went on till 
evening ; next morning, as they could not hold out after losing 
the water-thief, they asked for terms and came out.^ We took 
60 or 70 or 80 men of Khalil’s command and sent them to 
AndijSn for safe-keeping ; as some of our begs and household 
were prisoners in their hands, the MSdu affair fell out very well.^ 

^ mod. Mary, on the main Adsh-K&shghar road. 

* db-duzd ; de C. i. 144. prise d*eau, 

^ This siinile seems the fruit of experience in HindCist^. See f. 533. 
concerning Qi&nderi. 

^ These two MughCtls rebelled in 914 ah. with SI. Quli Chundq (T.R. s.n.), 

• aiHdl. The head of Captain Dow, fractured at Chun^lr by a stone flung 
at it, was trepanned (Saiydr~i-muia*akhifint p. 577 and Irvine l.c, ^ 283). 

Y&r-^all was alive in 910 ah. He seems to be the father of the great Baiijlm 
Khan>i-kh&nan of Akbar's reign. 

^ chetsht’gdh ; midway between sunrise and noon. 

7 iaufi : because providing prisoners for exchange. 
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From there we went to Unju-tupa, one of the villages of 
Aush, and there dismounted. When Taipbal retired from 
Andijtn and went into the RabSt-i-sarhang sub>district, he 
dismounted in a village called Ab-i-khSn. Between him and 
me may have been one yighdck (5 m. ?). At such a time as this, 
Qaipbar-'ali (the Skinner) on account of some sickness, went 
into Aush. 

It was lain in Unju-tupa a month or foii.y days without a 
battle, but day after day our foragers and theirs got to grips. 
All through the time our camp was mightily well watched at 
night ; a ditch was dug ; where "nb ditch was, branches were set 
close together;^ we also made our soldiers go out in their mail 
Foi. 68. along the ditch. Spite of such watchfulness, a night-alarm was 
given every two or three days, and the cry to arms went up. 
One day when Sayyidi Beg TaghS! had gone out with the 
foragers, the enemy came up suddenly in greater strength and 
took him prisoner right out of the middle of the fight. 

(6. Bai-sunghar Mlrza murdered ^ Kkusrau Shun.) 

Khusrau ShSh, having planned to lead an army against Balkh, 
in this same year invited B&i-sunghar MirzS to go with him, 
brought him* to Qunduz and rode out with him for Balkh. 
But when they reached the AubSj ferry, that ungrateful infidel, 
Khusrau Shah, in his aspiration to sovereignty, — and to what 
sort of sovereignty, pray, could such a no-body attain ? a person 
of no merit, no birth, no lineage, no judgment, no magnanimity, 
no justice, no legal-mindedness, — ^laid hands on B^-sunghar 
Mlrza with his begs, and bowstrung the MirzS. It was upon 
the loth, of the month of Muharram (August 17th.) that he 
martyred that scion of sovereignty, so accomplished, so sweet- 
natured and so adorned by birth and lineage. He killed also a 
few of the MirzS’s begs and household. 

(c. Bdhsunghar Mirza's birth and descent.) 

He was bom in 882 (1477 ad.), in the HifSr district. He 
was SI. Mahmud MirzS’s second son, younger than SI. Mas'ud 

^ shahh tutuluf idi, perhaps a palisade. 

^ i.e. from H4&r where he had placed him in 903 ah. 
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M. and older than SI. •Ali M. and SI. ^usain M. and SJ. Wais 
M. known as KhSn M!rz§. His mother was Pasha Begim. 

{d. His appearance and characteristics.) 

He had large eyes, a fleshy face^ and Turkman features, was 
of middle height and altogether an elegant young man {aet. 22). 

{e. His qualities and manners.) 

He was just, humane, pleasant-natured and a most accom- 
plished scion of sovreignty. His tutor, Sayyid Mahmud,® pre- 
sumably was a Shfa; through this he himself became infected 
by that heresy. People said that latterly, in Samarkand, he 
reverted from that evil belief to the pure Faith. He was much 
addicted to wine but on his non-drinking days, used to go 
through the Prayers.® He was moderate in gifts and liberality. 
He wrote the naskh-taHlq character very well ; in painting also 
his hand was not bad. He made ‘Adili his pen-name and 
composed good verses but not sufficient to form a dlwdn. Here 
is the opening couplet (mafia*) of one of them^ ; — 

Like a wavering shadow I fall here and there ; 

If not propped by a wall, I drop flat on the ground. 

In such repute are his odes held in Samarkand, that they are 
to be found in most houses. 

{/. His battles,) 

He fought two ranged battles. One, fought when he was 
first seated on the throne (900 ah. -1495 ad.), was with SI. 
Mahmud KhSn® who, incited and stirred up by SI. Junaid 
Barlds and others to desire Samarkand, drew an army out, 
crossed the Aq-kutal and went to Rabat-i-soghd and K5.n-b5I. 
B3.i-sunghar MirzS went out from Samarkand, fought him. near 

^ /juba yuzluq (f. 6h and note 4 ). The Turkman features would be a maternal 
inheritance. 

2 He is " Saifi Maul^nS. ‘ArQzi of Rieu's Pers. Cat. p. 525. Cf. H.S. ii, 341 . 
His book, ‘AruZ’isaifi has been translated by Blochmann and by Ranking, 

® namdz auidr Idl, I understand some irony from this (de Meynard's Diet. 
.<.n. aiUnt&q), 

* The maf,la* of poems serve as an index of first lines. 

» C/.f. 30. 
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K2Ltl-bSI, beat him and beheaded 3 or 4000 Mughuls. In this 
fight died Gaidar Kiikuldasht the KhSn’s looser and binder 
{hall u'aqdi). His second battle was fought near Bukhara with 
SI. ‘Ali Mirza (901 AH.-1496 AD.) ; in this he was beaten.^ 

(g. His countries.) 

His father, SI. Mahmud Mirza, gave him Bukhara; when 
SI. Mahmud M. died, his begs assembled and in agreement 
made Bai-sunghar M. ruler in Samarkand. For a time, Bukhara 
was included with Samarkand in his jurisdiction but it went 
out of his hands after the Tarkhan rebellion (901 ah. -1496 ad.}. 
When he left Samarkand to go to Khusrau Shah and I got 
possession of it (903 AH.-1497 ad.), Khusrau Shah took Hisar and 
gave it to him. 

(h. Other details concerning him.) 

He left no child. He took a daughter of his paternal uncle, 
SI. Khalil Mirza, when he went to Khusrau Shah ; he had no 
other wife or concubine. 

He never ruled with authority so independent that any beg 
was heard of as promoted by him to be his confidant ; his begs 
Fol. 69^. were just those of his father and his paternal uncle (Ahmad). 

{i. Resumed account of Babur's campaign against Tambat.) 

After Bai-sunghar Mirzas death, SI. Ahmad Qardwal,^ the 
father of Quch (Quj) Beg, sent us word (of his intention) and 
came to us from Hisar through the Qara-tigin country, together 
with his brethren, elder and younger, and their families and 
dependants. From Aush too came Qambar-'ali, risen from his 
sickness. Arriving, as it did, at such a moment, we took the 
providential help of SI. Ahmad and his party for a happy omen. 
Next day we formed up at dawn and moved direct upon our 
foe. He made no stand at Ab-i-khin but marched from his 

^ Cf, f . 376. 

* i,e, scout and in times 01 peace, huntsman. On the margin of the Elph. 
Codex here stands a note, mutilated in rebinding ; — SI, Ahmad pidr-i-Quch 
Beg ast ^ * pidf-i-Sher-afgan u Sher-afgan * * * u SI, Husain Khdn • ♦ * 

Quch Beg ast, Hamesha ♦ ♦ ♦ dar khdna Shaham Khdn ♦ ♦ * . 
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ground, leaving many tents and blankets and things of the 
baggage for our men. We dismounted in his camp. 

That evening Tambal, having JahSngir with him, turned our 
left and went to a village called Khubin (var. Khunan), some 
3 ylghdch from us (15 m. ?) and between us and Andijan. 

Next day we moved out against him, formed up with right and 
left, centre and van, our horses in their mail, our men in theirs, 
and with foot-soldiers, bearing mantelets, flung to the front. 

Our right was *Ali-dost and his dependants, our left Ibrahim 
SdrUf Wais Ldghart^ Sayyidi QarSt, Muhammad-'ali Mubashir^ 
and Khwaja-i-kalSn’s elder brother, Kichik Beg, with several of Foi. 7a 
the household. In the left were inscribed^ also SI. Ahmad 
Qardwal and Quch Beg with their brethren. With me in the 
centre was Qasim Beg Quchln; in the van were Qambar-*ali 
(the Skinner) and some of the household. When we reached 
Saqa, a village two miles east of Khuban, the enemy came out 
of Khuban, arrayed to fight. We, for our part, moved on the 
faster. At the time of engaging, our foot-soldiers, provided 
how laboriously with the mantelets! were quite in the rear! 

By Gk)d*s grace, there was no need of them ; our left had got 
hands in with their right before they came up. Kichik Beg 
chopped away very well ; next to him ranked Muhammad ‘All 
Mubashtr. Not being able to bring equal zeal to oppose us, the 
enemy took to flight. The fighting did not reach the front of 
our van or right. Our men brought in many of their braves ; 
we ordered the heads of all to be struck off. Favouring caution 
and good generalship, our begs, Qasim Beg and, especially, 
‘Ali-dost did not think it advisable to send far in pursuit ; for Voi jod. 
this reason, many of their men did not fall into our hands. We 
dismounted right in Khuban village. This was my first ranged 
battle; the Most High God, of His own favour and mercy, 
made it a day of victory and triumph. We accepted the omen. 

On the next following day, my father’s mother, my grand- 
mother, Shah Sultan Bcgim* arrived from Andijan, thinking to 
beg off Jahangir Mirza if he had been taken. 

» piiildi ; W.-i-B. navishta shud, words indicating the use by B&bur of a 
written record. 

^ Cf. f. 66 and note and f. 17 and note. 
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(j, Babur goes into winter-quarters in Between-the-two-rivers,) 

As it was now almost winter and no grain or fruits^ remained 
in the open country, it was not thought desirable to move 
against (Tarpbal in) Auzkint but return was made to Andij§n. 
A few days later, it was settled after consultation, that for uf 
to winter in the town would in no way hurt or hamper the 
enemy, rather that he would wax the stronger by it through 
raids and guerilla fighting ; moreover on our own account, it 
was necessary that we should winter where our men would not 
become enfeebled through want of grain and where we could 
straiten the enemy by some sort of blockade. For these de- 
FoL 71. sirable ends we marched out of AndijSn, meaning to winter 
near ArmiySn and Nush-ab in the Rabatik-aurchinl, known 
also as Between-the-two-rivers. On arriving in the two villages 
above-mentioned, we prepared winter-quarters. 

The hunting-grounds are good in that neighbourhood ; in tb 
jungle near the Ailaish river is much bughu-mardl^ and pig; th 
small scattered clumps of jungle are thick with hare and 
pheasant ; and on the near rising-ground, are many foxes^ of 
fine colour and swifter than those of any other place. While 
we were in those quarters, I used to ride hunting every two or 
three days; we would beat through the great jungle and hunt 
bughu-mardl, or we would wander about, making a circle round 
scattered clumps and flying our hawks at the pheasants. The 
pheasants are unlimited^ there; pheasant-meat was abundant 
as long as we were in those quarters. 

While we were there, Khudai-birdi Tughchi, then newly- 
favoured with beg’s rank, fell on some of Tambal’s raiders and 
brought in a few heads. Our braves went out also from Aush 
and Andijan and raided untiringly on the enemy, driving in his 

1 tuiak : %,e. other food than grain, hniit, fresh or preserved, being a 
principal constituent of food in Central Asia, tuluk will include several, but 
chiefly melons. “ Les melons constituent presquc seuls vers le fin d’6t6, la 
nourriture des classes pauvres (Th. Radloff. l.c. p. 343). 

^ Cf. /. 6b and note. 

3 tulkl var. tulkii, the yellow fox. Following this word the Ilai. MS. has 
u dar kamin dur instead of u rangin dur. 

* bi h^dd : with which I.O. 215 agrees but I.O. 217 adds farbih, fat, which 
is right in fact (f. 2b) but less pertinent here than an unlimited quantity. 
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herds of horses and much enfeebling him. If the whole winter 
had been passed in those quarters, the more probable thing is Fol. 71^. 
that he would have broken up simply without a fight* 

(A. Qa'i]ibar-alt again asks leave.) 

It was at such a time, just when our foe was growing weak 
and helpless, that Qambar-‘ali asked leave to go to his district. 

The more he was dissuaded by reminder of the probabilities of 
the position, the more stupidity he shewed. An amazingly 
fickle and veering manikin he was! It had to be! Leave for 
his district was given him. That district had been Khujand 
formerly but when Andijan was taken this last time, Asfara 
and Kand-i-bad§,m were given him in addition. Amongst our 
begs, he was the one with large districts and many followers ; 
no-one’s land or following equalled his. We had been 40 or 50 
days in those winter-quarters. At his recommendation, leave 
was given also to some of the clans in the army. We, for our 
part, went into Andijan, 

(/. SI. Mahmud Khan sends Mughuls to help Tayphal.) 

Both while we were in our winter-quarters and later on in 
Andijan, Tambal’s people came and went unceasingly between 
him and The Khan in Tashkint. His paternal uncle of the full- 
blood, Ahmad Beg, was guardian of The Khan’s son, SI. 
Mu^iammad SI. and high in favour; his elder brother of the 
full-blood, Beg Tilba (Fool), was The Khans Lord of the Gate. 

After all the comings and goings, these two brought The Khan 
to the point of reinforcing Tambal. Beg Tllba, leaving his wife 
and domestics and family in Tashkint, came on ahead of the 7 *. 
reinforcement and joined his younger brother, Tambal, — Beg 
Tilba ! who from his birth up had been in Mughulistan, had 
grown up amongst Mughuls, had never entered a cultivated 
country or served the rulers of one, but from first to last had 
served The Khans 1 

Just then a wonderful Qajab) thing happened;^ Qasim-i-'ajab 
^wonderful Qasim) when he had been left for a time in Akhsi,. 

1 Here a pun on ‘ajab may be read. 
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went out one day after a few marauders, crossed the Khujand- 
water by Bachr£t£, met in with a few of Tambal's men and 
was made prisoner. 

When Tambal heard that our army was disbanded and was 
assured of The Khan’s help by the arrival of his brother, Beg 
Tilba, who had talked with The Khan, he rode from Auzkint 
into Between-the-two-rivers. Meantime safe news had come 
to us from K^^n that The Kh§.n had appointed his son, SI. 
Muh. KhSnika, commotily known as Suljt 5 nlm,^ and Ahmad 
Beg, with 5 or 6000 men, to help Tambal, that they had crossed 
by the Archa-kint road^ and were laying siege to Kas§n. Here- 
upon we, without delay, without a glance at our absent men, 
just with those there were, in the hard cold of winter, put our 
Fol. ^2h. trust in God and rode off by the Band-i-salar road to oppose 
them. That night we stopped no- where ; on we went through 
the darkness till, at dawn, we dismounted in Akhsi.® So 
mightily bitter was the cold that night that it bit the hands 
and feet of several men and swelled up the ears of many, each 
ear like an apple. We made no stay in Akhsi but leaving there 
YSrak Taghii, temporarily also, in Qasim-i-^ajab’s place, passed 
on for Kas&n. Two miles from K^san news came that on 
hearing of our approach, A^mad Beg and Sult§nim had hurried 
off in disorder. 

(w. Babur and Tanjibal again opposed.) 

Tambal must have had news of our getting to horse for he 
had hurried to help his elder brother.^ Somewhere between 
the two Prayers of the day,^ his blackness® became visible 
towards Nu-kint. Astonished and perplexed by his elder 
brother’s light departure and by our quick arrival, he stopped 
short. Said we, * It is God has brought them in this fashion ! 
here they have come with their horses’ necks at full stretch;*^ 

^ C/, £. 1 5, note to Taghai. 

^ Apparently not the usual Kindir-llk pass but one n.w. of Kasan. 

^ A ride of at least 40 miles, followed by one of 20 to Kasan. 

♦ C/. f . 72 and f . 726. Tilba would seem to have left Taipbal. 

® Tarfibalning qardsi. 

• i.e, the Other (Mid -afternoon) Prayer. 

7 dtlning bdinini qdilb. Qdtmuq has also the here-appropriate meaning of 
io stiffen. 
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if we join hands^ and go out, and if God bring it right, not a 
man of them will get off.’ But Wais Ldghari and some others 
said, ‘ It is late in the day ; even if we do not go out today, 
where can they go tomorrow ? Wherever it is, we will meet Fd. 73. 
them at dawn.’ So they said, not thinking it well to make the 
joint effort there and then ; so too the enemy, come so oppor* 
tunely, broke up and got away without any hurt whatever. 

The (TurkI) proverb is, ‘ Who does not snatch at a chance, 
will worry himself about it till old age.’ 

[Persian) couplet. Work must be snatched at betimes. 

Vain is the sdacker's mistimed work. 

Seizing the advantage of a respite till the morrow, the enemy 
slipped away in the night, and without dismounting on the road, 
went into Fort Archian. When a morrow’s move against a foe 
was made, we found no foe ; after him we went and, not think- 
ing it well to lay close siege to Archian, dismounted two miles 
off (one shar^t) in Ghazna-namangan.^ We were in camp there 
for 30 or 40 days, Tambal being in Fort ArchiSn. Every now 
and then a very few would go from our side and come from 
theirs, fling themselves on one another midway and return. 

They made one night-attack, rained arrows in on us and retired. 

As the camp was encircled by a ditch or by branches close-set, 
and as watch was kept, they could effect no more. 


{n. Qarnbar-'all, the Skinner, again gives trouble.) 

Two or three times while we lay in that camp, Qambar-'ali, Foi. 73^. 
in ill-temper, was for going to his district ; once he even had 
got to horse and started in a fume, but we sent several begs 
after him who, with much trouble, got him to turn back. 

* atlth qushmaq, i.e. Babur's men with the Kasan garrison. But the two 
W.-i-B. write merely dast burd and dost hardan. 

® The meaning of Ghazna here is uncertain. The Second W.-i-B. renders it 
by ar. qaryat but up to this point Babur has not used qaryat for village. 

Ghazna -namangan cannot be modem Namangan. It was 2 m. from Archian 
where Taipbalwas, and Babur went to Bishkharan to be between Tambal and 
Machami, coming from the south. Archian and Ghazna-namangan seem 
both to have been n. or n.w. of Bishkaran (see maps). 

It may be mentioned that at Archian, in 909 ah. the two Chaghatai Khans^ 
and Babur were defeated by Shaibanl. 
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(o. Further action against Tamhal and an accommodation made.) 

Meantime Sayyid Yusuf of Macham had sent a man to 
Ta^bal and was looking towards him. He was the head-man 
of one of the two foot-hills of Andijin, Macham and Awighur. 
Latterly he had become known in my Gate, having outgrown 
the head-man and put on the beg, though no-one ever had 
made him a beg. He was a singularly hypocritical manikin, 
of no standing whatever. From our last taking of AndijSn 
(June 1499) till then (Feb. 1500), he had revolted two or three 
times from Tatpbal and come to me, and two or three times 
had revolted from me and gone to Tambal. This was his last 
change of side. With him were many from the (Mughul) horde 
and tribesmen and clansmen. ‘Don’t let him join Tambal,’ 
we said and rode in between them. We got to ^Bishkh§.riLn with 
one night’s halt. Tambal’s men must have come earlier and 
entered the fort. A party of our begs, *AII-darwesh Beg and 
Quch Beg, with his brothers, went close up to the Gate of 
Fol- 74 j Bishkharan and exchanged good blows with the enemy. Quch 
Beg and his brothers did very well there, their hands getting in 
for most of the work. We dismounted on a height some two 
miles from BishkhtriLn; Tambal, having Jahangir with him, 
dismounted with the fort behind him. 

Three or four days later, begs unfriendly to us, that is to say, 
‘Ali-dost and Qambar-‘ali, the Skinner, with their followers and 
dependants, began to interpose with talk of peace. I and my 
well-wishers had no knowledge of a peace and we alP were 
utterly averse from the project. Those two manikins however 
were our two great begs ; if we gave no ear to their words and 
if we did not make peace, other things from them were probable! 
It had to be ! Peace was made in this fashion ; — the districts 
on the Akhsi side of the Khujand- water were to depend on 
Jahangir, those on the Andijtn side, on me; Auzkint was to 
be left in my jurisdiction after they had removed their families 
from it; when the districts were settled and I and JahSngir had 

* ViMr. The doable plaial is rare with B&bur ; he writes biz, we, when 
action is taken in common ; he rarely uses min, I, with autocratic force ; his 
phrasing is largely impersonal, (s.g. with rare exceptions, he writes the 
impersonal passive verb. 
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made our agreement, we (bix) should march together against 
Samarkand; and when I was in possession of Saniarkand, 

Andijln was to be given to Jahtngir. So the affair was settled. FoL 74^. 
Next day, — it was one of the last of Rajah, (end of Feb. 1500) 
Jahangir Mlrzi aiid Tambal came and did me obeisance; me 
terms and conditions were ratified as stated above; leave for 
Akhsi was given to Jahangir and I betook myself to Andijan. 

On our arrival, Khalil-of-Tambal and our whole band of 
prisoners were released ; robes of honour were put on them and 
leave to go was given. They, in their turn, set free our begs 
and household, viz. the commanders^ (Sherim ?) Taghai Beg, 
Muhammad-dost, Mir Shah Quchin, Sayyidi Qara Beg, Qasim- 
i-‘ajab, Mir Wais, Mirim Diwan, and those under them. 


(p. The self-aggrandizetmnt of ‘Ali-dost Taghai.) 

After our return to Andijan, ‘Ali-dost’s manners and be- 
haviour changed entirely. He began to live ill with my com- 
panions of the guerilla days and times of hardship. First, he 
dismissed Khalifa; next seized and plundered Ibrahim SdrU 
and Wais Ldghari, and for no fault or cause deprived them of 
their districts and dismissed them. He entangled himself with 
Qasim Beg and he was made to go ; he openly declared, ‘ Khalifa 
and Ibrahim are in sympathy about Khwaja-i-q 5 zi ; they will 
avenge him on me.’* His son, Muhammad-dost set himself up 
on a regal footing, starting receptions and a public table and a Fol. 75. 
Court and workshops, after the fashion of sultans. Like father, 
like son, they set themselves up in this improper way because 
they bad Tambal at their backs. No authority to restrain their 
unreasonable misdeeds was left to me; for why? Whatever 
their hearts desired, that they did because such a foe of mine 
as Tambal was their backer. The position was singularly 
delicate; not a word was said but many humiliations were 
endured from that' father and that son alike. 

^ bishUghlSr. Teufel was of opinion that this word is not used as a xfoun 
in the B.N. In this he is mistaken ; it is so used frequently, as here, in 
apposition. See ZDMG, xxxvii, art. ^bur und Abil‘l-fa(l. • ’ 

* Cf. f . 54 foot. 
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(q. Bibur's first marriage,) 

‘Ayisha-sultSn Begim whom my father and hers, i.e. my uncle, 
SI. A^mad MlrzS. had betrothed to me, came (this year) to 
Khujand^ and I took her in the month of Sha'ban. Though I 
was not ill-disposed towards her, yet, this being my first 
marriage, out of modesty and bashfulness, I used to see her 
once in lo, 15 or 20 days. Later on when even my first 
inclination did not last, my bashfulness increased. Then my 
mother Khinim used to send me, once a month or every 40 
75^. days, with driving and driving, dunnir gs and worryings. 

(r. A personal episode and some verses by Babur.) 

In those leisurely days I discovered in myself a strange 
inclination, nay ! as the verse says, ‘ I maddened and afflicted 
myself’ for a boy in the camp-bazar, his very name, BSburl, 
fitting in. Up till then I had had no inclination for any-one, 
indeed of love and desire, either by hear-say or experience, I had 
not heard, I had not talked. At that time I composed Persian 
couplets, one or two at a time ; this is one of the them : — 

May none be as I, hunibled and wretched and love-sick ; 

No beloved as thou art to me» cruel and careless. 

From time to time BAouri used to come to my presence but 
out of modesty and bashfulness, I could never look straight at 
him ; how then could I make conversation (ikhtildf) and recital 
(hikayat) ? In my joy and agitation I could not tliank him (for 
coming); how was it possible for me to reproach him with 
going away? What power had I to command the duty of 
service to myself?* One day, during that time of desire and 
passion when I was going with companions along a lane and 
suddenly met him face to face, I got into such a state of con- 
fusion that I almost went right off. To look straight at him 
• 76. or to put words together was impossible. With a hundred 
torments and shames, I went on. A (Persian) cQupIet of 
Mutiammad § 5 li^’s* came into my mind ; — 

^ Cf. f. 20. She may have come from Samarkand and ‘All’s hoosebold or 
from Kesh and the Tarkh&n households. 

* Cf. i. 26 1 . 2 for the same phrase. 

^ He is the author of the Shaibini-nSma, 
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I am abashed with shame when 1 see my friend ; 

Mv companions look at me, I look the other way. 

That couplet suited the case wonderfully well. In that frothing- 
up of desire and passion, and under that stress of youthful folly, 
I used to wander, bare-head, hare-foot, through street and lane, 
orchard and vineyard. I shewed civility neither to friend nor 
stranger, took no care for myself or others. 

(Turki) Out of myself desire rushed me, unknowing 
That this is so with the lover of a fairy-face. 

Sometimes like the madmen, I used to wander alone over hill 
and plain; sometimes I betook myself to gardens and the 
suburbs, lane by lane. My wandering was not of my choice, 
not I decided whether to go or stay. 

{Turktj Nor power to go was mine, nor power to stay ; 

I was just what you made me, o thief of my heart. 


(s. SL *Ali Mtrza's quarrels with the Tarkhans.) 

In this same year, SI. ‘Ali Mir^S fell out with Muhammad 
Mazid TarkhSln for the following reasons ; — The Tarkhans had 
risen to over-much predominance and honour ; B^qi had taken 
the whole revenue of the BukhaxS. Grovernraent and gave not a Foi. 76^, 
half-penny {dang)^ to any-one else; Muhammad Mazid, for his 
part, had control in Samarkand and took all its districts for his 
sons and dependants ; a small sum only excepted, fixed by them, 
not a farthing {fils) from the town reached the Mirza by any 
channel. SI. ‘Ali Mirzl was a grown man ; how was he to 
tolerate such conduct as theirs ? He and some of his household 
formed a design against Muh. Mazid TarkhSn ; tLe latter came 
to know of it and left the town with all his following and with 
whatever begs and other persons were in sympathy with him,* 
such as SI. liusain Arghiin, Pir Abroad, Auzun Hasan’s younger 
brother, KhwSja Husain, Qara Barlds^ Salib Mubammad* and 
some other begs and braves. 

^ d&ng and fils {infra) are small copper coins. 

* C/. f. 25 1. I and note i. / 

^ Probably the poet again ; he had left HarSit and was in Samarkwa (Sih. 

N. Vamb4xy. p. 34 1. 14). 
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At the time The KhSn had joined to Kh2Ln Mirza a number 
of Mughul begs with Muh. Husain Dughldt and Ahmad Beg,, 
and had appointed them to act against Samarkand.^ Khan 
Mirza’s guardians were Hafiz Beg Dulddt and his son, Tahir 
Beg; because of relationship to them, (Muh. Sighal’s) grandson, 
Hasan and Hindu Beg fled with several braves from SI. ‘All 
Foi, 77. Mirza’s presence to KhSLn Mirza’s. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan invited Khan Mirza and the 
Mughul army, moved to near Shavdar, there saw the Mirza 
and met the begs of the Mughuls. No small useful friendli- 
nesses however, came out of the meeting between his begs and 
the Mughuls; the latter indeed seem to have thought of making 
him a prisoner. Of this he and his begs coming to know, 
separated themselves from the Mughul army. As without him 
the Mughuls could make no stand, they retired. Here-upon, 
SI. *Ali Mirza hurried light out of Samarkand with a few men 
and caught them up where they had dismounted in Yar-yilSq. 
They could not even fight but were routed and put to flight. 
This deed, done in his last days, was SI. ‘Ali Mirza’s one good 
little affair. 

Muh. Mazid TarkhSn and his people, despairing both of the 
Mughuls and of these Mirzas, sent Mir Mughul, son of ^Abdu’l- 
wahh^b Shaghdwal^ to invite me (to Samarkand). Mir Mughul 
had already been in my service ; he had risked his life in good 
accord with Khwaja-i-qazi during the siege of Andijan (903 ah.- 
1498 AD.). 

This business hurt us also* and, as it was for that purpose 
we had made peace (with Jahangir), we resolved to move on 
Samarkand. We sent Mir Mughul off at once to give rendezvous^ 
Foi. jjif. to Jahangir Mirza and prepared to get to horse. We rod^ out 

^ From what follows, this Mughtll advance seems a sequel to a Tarkhin 
invitation. 

* By omitting the word Mir the Turk! text has caused confusion between 
this father and son (Index 5.nn.). 

* biz hhud khar&b bu mu*dmla aiduh. These words have been understood 
earlier, as referring to the abnormal state of BAbur’s mind described under 
Sec. f. They better suit the affairs of Samarkand because BAbur is able to 
resolve on action and also because he here writes biz, we, and not min, I as in 
Sec. 

* For bulghar, rendezvous, see also f. 78 1 . 2 fr. ft. 
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in the month of Zu*l-qa‘da (June) and with two halts on the 
way, came to Qaba and there dismounted.^ At the mid-after- 
noon Prayer of that day, news came that Tambal’s brother, 
Khalil had taken Aush* by surprise. 

The particulars are as follows; — As has been mentioned, 
Khalil and those under him were set free when peace was made. 
Tambal then sent Khalil to fetch away their wives and families 
from Auzkint. He had gone and he went into the fort on this 
pretext. He kept saying untruthfully, * We will go out today,’ 
or ‘ We will go out tomorrow,’ but he did not go. When we 
got to horse, he seized the chance of the emptiness of Aush to 
go by night and surprise it. For several reasons it was of no 
advantage for us to stay and entangle ourselves with him ; we 
went straight on therefore. One reason was that as, for the 
purpose of making ready military equipment, all my men of 
name had scattered, heads of houses to their homes, we had no 
news of them because we had relied on the peace and were by 
this off our guard against the treachery and falsity of the other 
party. Another reason was that for some time, as has been 
said, the misconduct of our great begs, ‘Ali-dost and Qambar- 
‘ali had been such that no confidence in them was left. A 
further reason was that the Samarkand begs, under Muh. Mazid 
Tarkh§.n had sent Mir Mughul to invite us and, so long as a 
capital such as Samarkand stood there, what would incline a 
man to waste his days for a place like Andijan ? 

From Qaba we moved on to Marghinan (20 m.). Marghinan 
had been given to Quch Beg s father, SI. Ahmad Qarawal, and 
he was then in it. As he, owing to various ties and attach- 
ments, could not attach himself to me,* he stayed behind while 
his son, Quch Beg and one or two of his brethren, older and 
younger, went with me. 

Taking the road for Asfara, we dismounted in one of its 
villages, called Mahan. That night there came and joined us 
in Mahan, by splendid chance, just as if to a rendezvous, Qtsim 
Beg Quchin with his companv. *Ali-dost with his, and Sayyid 

^25 m. only ; the halts were due probably to belated arrivals. ^ 

* Some of his ties would be, those of old acquaintance in llisSy with 'All's 
father's begs, now with him in Samarkand. 
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Q£sim with a lai^'e body of braves. We rode from Mahan by 
the KhasbSn (var. YasSn) plain, crossed the Chupin (Shepherd)* 
bridge and so to AurS-tipli- 

(i. Qambcur-ali punishes himself.) 

Trusting to Tambal, Qambar-‘ah went from his own district 
(Khujand) to Akh^ in order to discuss army-matters with him. 
Fol. 78 Such an event happening,* Tambal laid hands on Qambar-‘ali, 
marched against his district and carried him along. Here the 
(Turk!) proverb fits, ‘ Distrust your friend ! he’ll stuff your hide 
with straw.’ While Qambar-‘ali was being made to go to 
Khujand, he escaped on foot and after a hundred difficulties 
reached Aur§-6pi. 

News came to us there that ShaibSni Kh&n had beaten B&q! 
Tarkhin in Dahusi and was moving on BukhirS. We went 
on from Aurt-ti^S, by way of Burka-yilSq, to SangzSr* which 
the sub-governor surrendered. There we placed Qambar-‘ali, 
as, after effecting his own capture and betrayal, he had come 
to us. We then passed on- 

(«. Affairs of Samarkand and the end of * All- (tost.) 

On om; arrival in Khan-yurti, the Samarkand begs under 
Mu^. Maad Tarkhan came and did me obeisance. Conference 
was held with them as to details for taking the town ; they said, 
‘ Khwaja Ya^iya also is wishing for the padshah with his 
consent the town may be had easily without fighting or dis- 
turbance.* The Khwaja did not say decidedly to our 
messengers that be had resolved to admit us to the town but at 
the same time, he said nothing likely to lead us to despair. 

Leaving Khan-3rurtl, we moved to the bank of the Dar-i-gham 
(canal) and firom there sent our librarian, Khwaja Mu^^ammad 
|foI. 79. 'All to Khwaja Ya^ya. He brought word back, * Let them 
come; we will give them the town.’ Accordingly we rode 
from the Dar-i-gham straight for the town, at night-fall, bnt 

^ Point to point, some 90 m.bot farther by road. 

* BU waqi" bSlgiSch, manifestly ironical. 

* Sangsftr to Afirft-tl^, by way of the hills, some 50 miles. 

* The Sh. N. Vambi^, p. 60, confirms this. 
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our plan came to nothing because SL Muhammad DnlddVs 
father, SI. Mahmud had fled from our camp and given such 
information to (SI. ‘Alfs party) as put them on their guard. 
Back we went to the Dar-i-gham bank. 

While I had been in Yar-yilaq, one of my favoured begs, 
Ibrahim Sard who had been plundered and driven off by ‘All- 
dost,^ came and did me obeisance, together with Mulji. Yusuf, 
the elder son of Sayyid Yusuf (Adghlaqcht). Coming in by 
ones and twos, old family servants and begs and some of the 
household gathered back to me there. All were enemies of 
‘Ali-dost; some he had driven away; others he had plundered; 
others again he had imprisoned. He became afraid. For why ? 
Because with Tambal’s backing, he had harassed and perse- 
cuted me and my well-wishers. As for me, my very nature 
sorted ill with the manikin’s ! From shame and fear, he could 
stay no longer with us ; he asked leave ; I took it as a piersonal 
favour; I gave it. On this leave, he and his son, Muhammad- 
dost went to Tambal’s presence. They became his intimates, Foi. 
and from father and son alike, much evil and sedition issued. 
*Ali-dost died a few years later from ulceration of the hand. 
Mu^ammad-dost went amongst the Auzbegs; that was not 
altogether bad but, after some treachery to his salt, he fled 
from them and went into the Andijan foot-hills.* There he 
stirred up much revolt and trouble. In the end he fell into the 
hands of Auzbeg people and they blinded him. The meaning 
of ‘ The salt took his eyes,’ is clear in his case.* 

After giving this pair their leave, we sent Ghuri Barlds toward 
BukhSxS. for news. He brought word that Shaibani Khan had 
taken BukhixS. and was on his way to Samarkand. Here-upon, 
seeing no advantage in staying in that neighbourhood, we set 
out for Kesh where, moreover, were the families of most of the 
Samarkand begs. 

When we had been a few weeks there, news came that SI. 

*Ali Mirzl had given Samarkand to Shaibani Khan. The 
particulars are these The Mirza’s mother, Zuhra Begi. Aghi 

1 c/. f. 74^. 

^ Mi ir.hAm and Awighfir, presumably. * 

? * guzldf tdM tuH, $.«. he was blinded for some treachery to his hosts. 
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in her ignorance and folly, had secretly written to 
FoU 8o. Shaibani Khan that if he would take her (to wife) her son 
should give hiin Samarkand and that when Shaibini had taken 
(her son's) father’s country, he should give her son a country.^ 
Sayyid Yusuf Arghun must have known of this plan, ind^d 
will have been the traitor inventing it. 

^ Muh. Salih’s well-informed account of this episode has much interest^ 
filling out and, as by Shaibani's Boswell, balancing Babur's. Babur is 
obscure about what country was to be given to *A1!. Payanda-hasan para- 
phrases his biief words ; — Shaibani was to be as a father to *A11 and when he 
had taken ‘AU’s father’s wildydt, he was to give a country to 'Alf. It has 
been thought that the gift to 'AH was to follow Shaibanl's recovery of his own 
ancestral camping-ground (yurt) but this is negatived, I think, by the word, 
(vildyat, cultivated land. 
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<a. Samarkand in the hands of the Auzbegs.) 

When, acting on that woman’s promise, Shaibani Khan 
went to Samarkand, he dismounted in the Garden of the Plain- 
About mid-day SI. ‘All Mirza went out to him through the 
Four-roads Gate, without a word to any of his begs or un- 
mailed braves, without taking counsel with any-one soever and 
accompanied only by a few men of little consideration from his 
own close circle. The Khan, for his part, did not receive him 
very favourably; when they had seen one another, he seated 
him on his less honourable hand.* Khwaja Yahya, on hearing 
of the MirzS's departure, became very anxious but as he could 
find no remedy,* went out also. The Khan looked at him with- 
out rising and said a few words in which blame had part, but 
when the Khw5ja rose to leave, showed him the respect 
of rising. 

As soon as KhwSja ‘ Ali^ Bay’s^ son, Jan-‘ali heard in Rabat- 

^ Elp. MS. f. 576; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 636 and I.O. 217 f. 52 ; Mems. p. 82. 

Two contemporary works here supplement the B.N. ; (i) the {Tawdnkh i- 
^uzida) Na^rat-ndnta, dated 908 ah. (B.M. Turk! Or. 3222) oi which Berezin's 
ShaibSnt-ndnta is an abridgment ; (2) Muh. SS-lih MIrza's Shaibuiii-ndma 
(Vamb^ry trs. cap. xix et seq.). The II. S. {Bomb. ed. p. 302, and Tehran ed. 
p. 384) is also useful. 

^ i.e. on his right. The II. S. ii, 302 represents that ‘All was well-received . 
After Shaibaq had had Zuhra's overtures, he sent an envoy to ‘Ali and Yahya ; 
the first was not won over but the second fell in with his mother's scheme. 
This difference of view explains why ‘Ali slipped away while Yahya was 
the Friday Mosque. It seems likely that mother and son alike 
expected their Auzbeg blood to stand them in good stead with Shaibaq. 

® He tried vainly to get the town defended. “ Would to God Babur Mirza 
were here !" he is reported as saying, by Muh. saiih. 

* Perhaps it is for the play of words on ‘Ali and ‘AH’s life (/an) that this 
man makes his sole appearance here. 

^ i,e. rich man or merchant, but Bi {infra) is an equivalent of Beg. 
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i-khw§ja of the Mirza’s going to Shaibani Khan, he also went. 
As for that calamitous woman who, in her folly, gave her son’s 
Fol. €od, house and possessions to the winds in order to get herself a 
husband, Shaibani Khan cared not one atom for her, indeed 
did not regard her as the equal of a mistress or a concubine.^ 

Confounded by his own act, SI. ^Ali Mirza’s repentance was. 
extreme. Some of his close circle, after hearing particulars,, 
planned for him to escape with them but to this he would 
not agree ; his hour had come ; he was not to be freed. He 
had dismounted in Timur Sultan’s quarters ; three or four days 
later they killed him in Plough-meadow.^ For a matter of this 
five-days* mortal life, he died with a bad name ; having entered 
into a woman’s affairs, he withdrew himself from the circle of 
men of good repute. Of such people’s doings no more should 
be written ; of acts so shameful, no more should be heard. 

The Mirza having been killed, Shaibani Khan sent Jan-*ali 
after his Mirza. He had apprehensions also about Khwaja 
Yahya and therefore dismissed him, with his two sons, KhwSja 
Muh. Zakariya and Khwaja Baqi, towards Khurasan.® A few 
Auzbegs followed them and near Khwaja KSrdzan martyred 
both the Khwaja and his two young sons. Though Shaibani’s 
Fol. 8i. words were, ‘ Not through me the Khwaja’s affair ! Qambar Bi 
and Kupuk Bi did it,’ this is worse than that ! There is a 
proverb,^ ' His excuse is worse than his fault,’ for if begs, out 
of their own heads, start such deeds, unknown to their Khans 
or Padshahs, what becomes of the authority of khanship and 
and sovereignty ? 

(6. Babur leaves Kesh and crosses the Miira pass,) 

Since the Auzbegs were in possession of Samarkand, we left 
Kesh and went in the direction of HisSr. With us started off 

^ Mul^. invoking curses on such a mother, mentions that Zuhra was 
given to a person of her own sort. 

* The Sh. N. and Na^rat-ndnia attempt to lift the blame of ‘AH's death 
from Shaibiq ; the second sa3dng that he fell into the Kohik-water when 
drunk. 

3 Har&t might be his destination but the II .S. names Makka. Some;» 
dismissals towards Khur2sto may imply pilgrimage to Meshhed. 

^ Used also by B&bur's daughter, Gul-badan (l.c. f. 31). 
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Mu^. Mazid Tirkh5.n and the Samarkand begs under his 
command, together with their wives and families and people, 
but when we dismounted in the Chultu meado\y of ChaghSnian, 
they parted from us, went to Khusrau Sh2Lh and became his 
retainers. 

Cut off from our own abiaing-town and country,^ not know- 
ing where (else) to go or where to stay, we were obliged to 
traverse the very heart of Khusrau Shah’s districts, spite of 
what measure of misery he had inflicted on the men of our 
dynasty ! 

One of our plans had been to go to my younger Khan dada, 
i.e, Alacha Khan, by way of Qara-tigin and the Alal,^ but this 
was not managed. Next we were for going up the valley of 
the K§m torrent and over the Sara-taq pass (ddbdn). When 
we were near Nundak, a servant of Khusrau Shah brought 
me one set of nine horses® and one of nine pieces of cloth. 
When we dismounted at the mouth of the Kam valley, Sher- 
‘ali, the page, deserted to Khusrau Shah’s brother, Wall and, 
next day, Quch Beg parted from us and went to Ilisar.'* 

We entered the valley and made our w^ up it. On its 
steep and narrow roads and at its sharp and precipitous 
saddles® many horses and camels were left. Before we reached 
the Sara-tiq pass .we had (in 25 m.) to make three or four 
night-halts. A pass! and what a pass! Never was such a 
steep and narrow pass seen ; never were traversed such ravines 
and precipices. Those dangerous narrows and sudden falls, 
those perilous heights and knife-edge saddles, we got through 
with much difficulty and suffering, with countless hardships 
and miseries. Amongst the Fan mountains is a large lake 
(Iskandar) ; it is 2 miles in circumference, a beautiful lake and 
not devoid of marvels.® 

^ Cut off by alien lands auid weary travel. 

* The Pers. annotator of the £lph. Codex has changed Alii to wilSyat, and 
ddbSn (pass) to ydn, side. For the difficult route see Schuyler, i, 275, Kostenko, 
i, 129 and Rickmers, JRGS. 1907. art. Fan Valley. 

* Amongst Turks and Mughiils, gifts were made by nines, 

^ Hisar was his earlier home. 

* Many of these will have been climbed in order to get over places impassable 
it the river’s level. 

« Schuvler quotes a legend of the lake. He and Kostenko make |t larger. 
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News came that Ibrahim Tarkhfin had strengthened Fort 
Shiraz and was seated in it ; also that Qarnbar-‘ali (the Skinner) 
and Abu’l-qasim Koltbuy, the latter not being able to stay in 
Khwaja Didar with the Auzbegs in Samarkand, — had both 
come into Yar-yiliiq, strengthened its lower forts and occupied 
them. 

Leaving Fan on our right, we moved on for Keshtud. The 
head-man of Fan had a reputation for hospitality, generosity, 
Foi. 82. serviceableness and kindness. He had given tribute of 70 or 
80 horses to SL Mas'ud Mirza at the time the Mirza, when 
SI. Husain Mirza made attack on Hisar, went through Fan on 
his way to his younger brother, Bai-sunghar Mirza in Samar- 
kand. He did like service to others. To me he sent one 
second-rate horse; moreover he did not wait on me himself. 
So it was I Those renowned for liberality became misers when 
they had to do with me, and the politeness of the polite was 
forgotten. Khusrau Shah was celebrated for liberality and 
kindness ; what service he did Badi*u’z-zaman Mirza has been 
mentioned; to Baqi Tarkhan and other begs he shewed great 
generosity also. Twice I happened to pass through his 
country not to speak of courtesy shewn to my peers, what he 
shewed to my lowest servants he did not shew to me, indeed 
he shewed less regard for us than for them. 

[Tufki) Who. o my heart ! has seen goodness from worldlings f 
Look not for goodness from him who has none. 

Under the impression that the Auzbegs were in Keshtud, we 
made an excursion to it, after passing Fan. Of itself it seemed 
Fol. S26. to have gone to ruin ; no-one seemed to be occupying it. We 
went on to the bank of the Kohik-water (Zar-afshan) and there 
dismounted. From that place we sent a few begs under 
Qasim Quchvt to surprise Rabat-i-khwaja ; that done, we 
crossed the river by a bridge from opposite Yari, went through 
Yari and over the Shunqar-khana (Falcons’-home) range into 
Yar-yilSq. Our begs went to Rabat-i-khw 3 .ja and had set up 
ladders when the men within came to know about them and 

^ The second occasion was when he crossed from Siikh for K&bul in 910 ah. 
(fol. 120). 
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forced them to retire. As they could not take the fort, they 
rejoined us. 

(c. Babur renews attack on Samarkand.) 

Qambar-'ali (the Skinner) was (still) holding Sangzar; he 
came and saw us ; Abu’l-qSsinx Kohbur and Ibrihim Tarkh&n 
showed loyalty and attachment by sending efficient men for 
our service. We went into Asfidik (var. Asfindik), one of the 
Yar-yxlaq villages. At that time Shaibaq Khan lay near 
Khwaja Didar with 3 or 4000 Auzbegs and as many more 
soldiers gathered in locally. He had given the Government of 
Samarkand to Jtn-wafa, and Jan-wafi was then in the fort 
with 500 or 600 men. Hamza SI. and Mahdi SI. were lying 
near the fort, in the Quail-reserve. Our men, good and bao 
were 240. 83 - 

Having discussed the position with all my begs and unmailed 
braves, we left it at this ; — that as ShaibSn! KhSn had taken 
possession of Samarkand so recently, the Samarkandis would 
not be attached to him nor he to them ; that if we made an 
effort at once, we might do the thing ; that if we set ladders up 
and took the fort by surprise, the Samarkandis would be for 
us ; how should they not be ? even if they gave us no help, 
they would not hght us for the Auzbegs ; and that Samarkand 
once in our hands, whatever was God’s will, would happen. 

Acting on this decision, we rode out of Yar-yllaq after the 
Mid-day Prayer, and on through the dark till mid-night when 
we reached Khan-yurtl. Here we had word that the Samar- 
kandis knew of our coming ; for this reason we went no nearer 
to the town but made straight back from Kha yurti. It was 
dawn when, after crossing the Kohik-water below Raba^-i- 
khwSja, we were once more in YSr-yilaq. 

One day in Fort Asfidik a household party was sitting in my 
presence; Dost-i-nisir and Nuyan* Kukuldash and Khar-quli- 
:i-Karim-dad and Shaikh Darwesh and Mirim-i-na§ir were z ' 
there. Words were crossing from all sides when (I said), 

‘ Come now I say when, if God bring it right, we shall take FoL Sja. 

i This name appean to indicate a Command of lo.ooO (Btetschn;ider*B . 
.Medieval Rtsearchss, i, iis). 
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Samarkand.’ Some said, * We shall take it in the heats.’ It 
was then late in autumn. Others said, * In a month,’ ' Forty 
days,’ ‘Twenty days.’ Nuyan Kukuldask said, ‘We shall 
take it in 14.’ God shewed him right! we did take it in 
exactly 14 days. 

Just at that time I had a wonderful dream; — His Highness 
Khwaja ‘Ubaid’!-Iah (Ahrdrt) seemed to come; I seemed to 
go out to give him honourable meeting ; he came in and seated 
himself ; people seemed to lay a table-cloth before him, 
apparently without sufficient care and, on account of this, 
something seemed to come into his Highness Khwaja’s mind. 
Mulla Baba (? Pashdghari) made me a sign ; I signed back, 
‘Not through me! the table-layer is in fault!’ The Khwaja 
understood and accepted the excuse.^ When he rose, I 
escorted him out. In the hall of that house he took hold of 
either my right or left arm and lifted me up till one of my feet 
was off the ground, saying, in Turki, ‘ Shaikh Maslabat has 
given (Samarkand.)’* I really took Samarkand a few days 
later. 

(d. Babur takes Samarkand by surprise.) 

In two or three days move was made from Fort Asfidik to 
Fort Wasmand. Although by our first approach, we had let 
Fol. 84. our plan be known, we put our trust in God and made another 
expedition to Samarkand. It was after the Mid-day Prayer 
that we rode out of Fort Wasmand, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram 
accompanying us. By mid-night we reached the Deep-fosse- 
bridge in the Avenue. From there we sent forward a detach- 
ment of 70 or 80 good men who were to set up ladders opposite 
the Lovers’-cave, mount them and get inside, stand up to those 
in .the Turquoise Gate, get possession of it and send a man 

1 It seems Ukely that the cloth was soiled. C/. f. 25 and Hughes Diet, of 
Isl&m s,n. Eating. 

* As, of the quoted speech, one word only, of three, is Turki, others may have 
been dreamed. Shaikh Maslaljat’s tomb is in Khujand where H^bur h f vl found 
refuge in 903 ah. ; it had been circumambulated by Timur in 700 ah. (i ■?qo ad.1 
and is still honoured. 

This account of a dream compares well for naturalness with that in the 
seemingly -spurious passage, entered with the Ilai. MS. on f. 118. For 
examination of the passage see JRAS, Jan 191 1, and App. D. 
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to me. Those braves went, set their ladders up opposite the 
Lovers’-cave, got in without making anyone aware, went to the 
Gate, attacked Fazil Tarkhan, chopped at him and his few 
retainers, killed them, broke the lock with an axe and opened 
the Gate. At that moment I came up and went in. 

{Author's note on Fazil Tarkhan.) He was not one of those (Samar- 
kand) TarkhSLns ; he was a merchant-tarkh&n of Turkist&n. He had 
served Shaib&ni Kh&n in Turkist&n and had found favour with him.^ 

Abu’l-qasim Kohbur himself had not come with us but had 
sent 30 or 40 of his retainers under his younger brother, Ahmad- 
i-qasim. No man of Ibr§him Tarkhan’s was with us; his 
younger brother, Ahmad Tarkhan came with a few retainers 
after I had entered the town and taken post in the Monastery. . Fol. 84^. 

The towns-people were still slumbering; a few traders 
peeped out of their shops, recognized me and put up prayers. 

When, a little later, the news spread through the town, there 
was rare delight and satisfaction for our men and the towns- 
folk. They killed the Auzbegs in the lanes and gullies with 
clubs and stones like mad dogs; four or five hundred were 
killed in this fashion. Jan -wafa, the then governor, was living 
in Khwaja Yahya's house ; he fled and got away to Shaibaq 
Khan.^ 

On entering the Turquoise Gate I went straight to the 
College and took post over the arch of the Monastery. There 
was a hubbub and shouting of ‘ Down ! down !’ till day-break. 

Some of the notables and traders, hearing what was happening, 
came joyfully to see me, bringing what food was ready and 
putting up prayers for me. At day-light we had news that the 
Auzbegs were fighting in the Iron Gate where they had made 
themselves fast between the (outer and inner) doors. With 
10, 15 or 20 men, I at once set off for the Gate but before I 
came up, the town-rabble, busy ransacking every corner of the 
newly-taken town for loot, had driven the Auzbegs out through 

' He was made a Tarkhan by diploma of ShaibSlni (IT.S. ii, 306, 1. 2). 

* Here the Hai. MS. begins to use the word Shaibaq in place of its previously 
uniform Shaibdnl. As has been noted (f. 56 n. 2), the Elph. MS. writes 
Shaibaq, It may be therefore that a scribe has changed the earlier part 
of the Hai. MS. and that B6bur wrote Shaibaq, From this point *my text 
wiU follow the double authority of the Elph. and llai. MSS. 
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FoL 85. it. ShaibSq Khan, on hearing what was happening, harried at 
sun-rise to the Iron Gate with 100 or 140 men. His coming 
was a wonderful chance but, as has been said, my men were 
very few. Seeing that he could do nothing, he rode off at once. 
From the Iron Gate I went to the citadel and there dismounted, 
at the Bu-stSn palace. Men of rank and consequence and 
various head-men came to me there, saw me and invoked 
blessings on me. 

Samarkand for nearly 140 yeari had been the capital of 
our dynasty. An alien, and of what stamp ! an Auzbeg foe, 
had taken possession of it! It had slipped from our hands; 
God gave it again ! plundered and ravaged, our own returned 
to us. 

SI. Ifusain Mirza took Harat^°as we took Samarkand, by 
surprise, but to the experienced, and discerning, and just, it 
will be clear that between his affair and mine there are dis- 
tinctions and differences, and that his capture and mine arc 
things apart. 

Firstly there is this; — He had ruled many years, passed 
through much experience and seen many affairs. 

Secondly; — He had for opponent, YSdg&r Muh. Na?ir Mirza, 
FoL 854. an inexperienced boy of 17 or 18. 

Thirdly ; — (Yadg&r Mirza’ s) Head-equerry, Mir ‘Ali, a person 
well-acquainted with the particulars of the whole position, sent 
a man out fronr. i nongst SI. Uusain Mirza's opponents to bring 
him to surprise tnem. 

Fourthly ; — His opponent was not in the fort but was in the 
Ravens’-garden. Moreover YSdgar Muh- Nasir Mirza and his 
followers are said to have been so prostrate with drink that 
three men only were in the Gate, they also drunk. 

Fifthly;— he surprised and captured Harat the first time he 
approached it. 

On the other hand : firstly ; — I was 19 when I took Samarkand. 

Secondly ; — I had as my opponent, such a man as ShaibS(i 
KhSln, of mature age and an eye-witness of many affairs. 

^ In 875 AH. (1470 AD.). 9 usa£a was then 32 years old. Babur might 
have compared his taking of Samarkand with Timor's capture of Qarshi, 
also with 240 followers (Z-N. i, ^27). Firishta (lith. ed. p. 196) ascribes his 
omission to do so to reluctance to rank himself with tub great ancestor. 
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Thirdly; — No-one came out of Samarkand to me; though 
the heart of its people was towards me, no-one could dream of 
coming, from dread of Shaibaq Khan. 

Fourthly; — My foe was in the fort; not only was the fort 
taken but he was driven off. 

Fifthly ; — I had come once already ; my opponent was on his 
guard about me. The second time we came, God brought it 
right I Samarkand was won. 

In saying these things there is no desire to be-little the 
reputation of any man ; the facts were as here stated. In Fol. 86. 
writing these things, there is no desire to magnify myself ; the 
truth is set down. 

The poets composed chronograms on the victory ; this one 
remains in my memory ; — Wisdom answered, ‘ Know that its 
date is the Victory (Path) of Babur Bahadur' 

Samarkand being taken, Shavdar and Soghd and the tumdns 
and nearer forts began, one after another, to return to us. 

From some their Auzbeg commandants fled in fear and 
escaped ; from others the inhabitants drove them and came in 
to us; in some they made them prisoner, and held the forts 
for us. 

Just then the wives and families of Shaibaq Khan and his 
Auzbegs arrived from Turkistan he was lying near Khwaja 
Didar and ‘Ali-abM but when he saw the forts and people 
returning to me, marched off towards Bukhara. By God’s 
grace, all the forts of Soghd and Miyan-k5l returned to me 
within three or four months. Over and above this, Baqi 
Tarkhan seized this opportunity to occupy Qarshi; Khuzar 
and Qarshi (? Kesh) both went out of Auzbeg hands ; Qara-kul Fol. 86A, 
also was taken from them by people of Abu’l-muhsin Mirza 
(Bdi-qard), coming up from Merv. My affairs were in a very 
good way. 

(e. Birth of Babur's first child.) 

After our departure (last year) from Andjjan, my mothers 
and my wife and relations came, with a hundred difficulties and 

^ This arrival shews that Shaibfini expected to stay in Samarkand. He 
had been occupying TurkisUbi under The Chaghat&l Kh^» 
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x^arastiips, to AurS.t!pa. Vvc now oent for them to Samarkand. 
Within a few days after their arrival, a daughter was born to 
me by ‘Ayisha-sultan Begim, my first wife, the daughter of 
SI. Ahmad Mlrz^. They named the child Fakhru*n-nisS’ 
(Ornament of women); she was my first-born, I was 19. In a 
month or 40 days, she went to God's mercy. 


(/. Babur in oamarhand.) 

On taking Samarkand, envoys and summoners were sent off 
at once, and sent again and again, with reiterated request for 
aid and reinforcement, to the kh§.ns and sulfcans and begs and 
marchers on every side. Some, though experienced men, made 
foolish refusal ; others whose relations towards our family had 
been discourteous and unpleasant, were afraid for themselves 
and took no notice ; others again, though they sent help, sent 
it insufficient. Each such case will be duly mentioned. 

When Samarkand was taken the second time, ‘Ali-sher Beg 
Fol. 87. was alive. We exchanged letters once ; on the back of mine 
to him I wrote one of my Turk! couplets. Before his reply 
reached me, separations (tafarqa) and disturbances ighughd) 
had happened.^ MullS Bina'i had been taken into Shaibaq 
Khan’s service when the latter took possession of Samarkand ; 
he stayed with him until a few days after I took the place, 
when he came into the town to me. Qasim Beg had his 
suspicions about him and consequently dismissed him towards 
Shahr-i-sabz but, as he was a man of parts, and as no fault of 
his came to light, I had him fetched back. He constantly 
presented me with odes (qa§tda u ghazaV), He brought me a 
song in the Nawa mode composed to my name and at the 
same time the following quatrain ; — ^ 

^ ‘Ali-sher died Jan, 3rd. 1501. It is not clear to what disturbances BAbur 
refers. He himself was at ease till after April 20th. 1502 and his defeat at 
Sar-i-pul. Possibly the reference is to the quarrels between BinA'i and 
‘Ali-sher. C/, SAm MirzA's Anthology, trs. S. de Sa9y, Notices et Extraits iv, 
287 et seq. 

* I surmise a double play-of -words in this verse. One is on two rhyming 
words, ghala and mallah and is illustrated by rendering them as oat and coat. 
The other is on pointed and unpointed letters, i,e, ghala and 'ala. We cannot 
£nd however a Persian word *ala, meaning garment. 
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No grain {ghala) have I by which I can be fed (noshld) ; 

No rhyme of grain [mallah, nankeen) wherewith I can be clad {poshid) ; 

The man who lacks both food and clothes. 

In art or science where can he compete {hoshldj ? 

In those days of respite, I had written one or two couplets 
but had not completed an ode. As an answer to Mulla Bina’i 
I made up and set this poor little Turk! quatrain ; — ^ 

As is the wish of your heart, so shall it be {bulghusidur) ; 

For gift and stipend both an order shall be made {buyuru^ghusidur) ; 

I know the gram and its rhyme you write of ; 

The garmen^^. you, your house, the com shall fill (tulghiisldur) , 

The Mulla in return wrote and presented a quatrain to me in foI. S7&. 
which for his refrain, he took a rhyme to (the tulghusidur of) 
my last line and chose another rhyme ; — 

Mirzi-of-mine, the Lord of sea and land shall be (yir bulghusidur) ; 

His art and skill, world o’er, the evening tale shall be (samar bulghusidur) \ 

If gifts like these reward one rhyming (or pointless) word ; 

For words of sense, what guerdon will there be (nlldr bulghusidur) ? 

Abu’l-barka, known as Fardqi (Parted), who just then had 
come to Samarkand from Shahr-i-sabz, said Binal ought to 
have rhymed. He made this verse ; — 

Into Time's wrong to you quest shall be made {surulghustdur)\; 

Your wish the Sultto’s grace from Time shall ask (qulghiisldur) ; 

O Ganymede ! our cups, ne’er filled as yet. 

In this new Age. brimmed -up, filled full shall be (tulghiisldur). 

Though this winter our affairs were in a very good way ana 
Shaibaq Khan’s were on the wane; one or two occurrences were 
somewhat of a disservice; (i) the Merv men who had taken 
Qara-kul, could not be persuaded to stay there and it went 
back into the hands of the Auzbegs ; (2) Shaibaq Khan besieged 
Ibrahim Tarkhan’s younger brother, Ahmad in Dabusi, stormed 
the place and made a general massacre of its inhabitants before 
the army we were collecting was ready to march. 

With 240 proved men I had taken Samarkand ; in the next FoL 88. 
five or six months, things so fell out by the favour of the Most 
.High God, that, as will be told, we fought the arrayed Rattle of 
Sar-i-pul with a man like ShaibSq KhSn. The hel^ those 

* Bftbur’s refrain is ghuslaur, his rh)rmes (buyuf)ul and tHU 3i]i&*l 
makes bulghusidur his refr^ but his rhymes are not true vis. yir, {sa)mar 
and Ur. 
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round-about gave us was as follows; — From The KhSn had 
come, with 4 or 5000 BSrins, Ayub Begchik and Qashka 
Mal^mud; from Jahangir MirzS had come Khalil, Tambal’s 
younger brother, with 100 or 200 men ; not a man had come 
from SI. IJusain Mirza, that experienced ruler, than whom 
none knew better the deeds and dealings of ShaibSq Khan ; none 
came from Badl'u’z-zamSn Mirza; none from Khusrau Sh&h 
because he, the author of what evil done, — as has been told, — 
to our dynasty ! feared us more than he feared ShaibSq Kh&n. 

(g. Babur defeated at Sar-i-pul.) 

I marched out of Samarkand, with the wish of fighting 
Shaibaq Khan, in the month of ShawwSP and went to the 
New-garden where we lay four or five days for the convenience 
of gathering our men and completing our equipment. We 
took the precaution of fortifying our camp with ditch and 
branch. From the New-garden we advanced, march by march, 
to beyond Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head) and there dismounted. 

88^- Shaibaq Khan came from the opposite direction and dis- 
mounted at KhwSja Kardzan, perhaps one ylghdch away 
(? 5 m.). We lay there for four or five days. Every day our 
people went from our side and his came from theirs and fell on 
one another. One day when they were in unusual force, there 
was much fighting but neither side had the advantage. Out of 
that engagement one of our men went rather hastily back into 
the entrenchments; he was using a standard; some said it 
was Sayyidi Qara Beg’s standard who really was a man of 
strong words but weak sword. Shaibaq Khin made one 
night-attack on us but could do nothing because the camp was 
protected by ditch and close-set branches. His men raised 
their war-cry, rained in arrows from outside the ditch and then 
retired. 

In the work for the coming battle I exerted myself greatly 
and took all precautions ; Qambar-'all also did much. In 
Kesh lay Baqi Tarkhin with 1000 to 2000 men, in a position 
to join us after a couple of days. In Diyul, 4 yighdch off 

* ShawwU 906 AH. began April 20th. 1501. 
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(? 20 m.), lay Sayyid Mu^. Mlrz^ Dughldt^ bringing me looo to 
2000 men from my Khan dada ; he would have joined me at Foi. 8^. 
dawn. With matters in this position, we hurried on the fight ! 

Who lays with haste his hand on the sword. 

Shall .lift to his teeth the back^hand of regret.^ 

The reason I was so eager to engage was that on the day of 
battle, the Eight stars^ were between the two armies; they 
would have been in the enemy’s rear for 13 or 14 days if the 
fight had been deferred. I now understand that these consider- 
ations are worth nothing and that our haste was without reason. 

As we wished to fight, we marched from our camp at dawn, 
we in our mail, our horses in theirs, formed up in array of right 
and left, centre and van. Our right was Ibrahim Sdrw, Ibrahim 
Jani, Abu’l-qasim Kohbur and other begs. Our left was Muh. 

Mazid Tarkhan, Ibrahim Tarkhan and other Samarkandi begs, 
also SI. I;Iusain Arghiin, Qara (Black) Barlds, Pir A^mad and 
Khwaja Husain. Q^sim Beg was (with me) in the centre and 
also several of my close circle and household. In the van were 
inscribed Qambar-‘ali the Skinner, Banda-^ali, Khwaja ^Ali, 

Mir Shah Quchln, Sayyid QSsim, Lord of the Gate, — Banda- 
^alfs younger brother Khaidar (mole-marked) and Haidar-i- 
qSsim’s son Quch, together with all the good braves there 
were, and the rest of the household 

Thus arrayed, we marched from our camp ; the enemy, also 
in array, marched out from his. His right was Mahmud and 
jSni and Timur Sultans; his left, Hamza and Mahdi and some Foi. 89^^ 
other sultans. When our two armies approached one another, 
he wheeled his right towards our rear. To meet this, I 
turned ; this left our van, — in which had been inscribed what 
not of our best braves and tried swordsmen ! — to our right and 
bared our front {i.e, the front of the centre). None-the-less we 
fought those who made the front-attack on us, turned them 
and forced them back on their own centre. So far did we 
carry it that some of Shaibiq KhSn’s old chiefs said to him, 

* We must move off! It is past a stand.’ He however held 
fast. His right beat our left, then wheeled (again) to our rear. 

^ From the Bu-stdn, Graf ed. p. 55, 1. 246. 

* Sikiz Yfldfl*. Se 0 Chardin's Voyages, v, J$6 and Table; also Stanley 
Lane Poole's Bdhur, p. 56. 
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(As has been said), the front of our centre was bare tnrough 
our van’s being left to the right. The enemy attacked us front 
and rear, raining in arrows on us. (Ayub BegchWs) Mughul 
army, come for our help ! was of no use in fighting ; it set to 
work forthwith to unhorse and plunder our men. Not this 
. 90. once only ! This is always the way with those ill-omened 
Mughuls ! If they win, they grab at booty ; if they lose, they 
unhorse and pilfer their own side! We drove back the 
Auzbegs who attacked our front by several vigorous assaults, 
but those who had wheeled to our rear came up and rained 
arrows on our standard. Falling on us in this way, from the 
front and from the rear, they made our men hurry off. 

This same turning-movement is one of the great merits of 
Auzbeg fighting ; no battle of theirs is ever without it. Another 
merit of theirs is that they all, begs and retainers, from their 
front to their rear, ride, loose-rein at the gallop, shouting as they 
come and, in retiring, do not scatter but ride off, at the gallop, 
in a body. 

Ten or fifteen men were left with me. The Kohik-water 
was close by, — the point of our right had rested on it. We 
made straight for it. It was the season when it comes down in 
flood. We rode right into it, man and horse in mail. It was 
just fordable for half-way over; after that it had to be swum. 
For more than an arrow’s flight' we, man and mount in mail ! 
made our horses swim and so got across. Once out of the 
water, we cut off the horse-armour and let it lie. By thus 
. 9od, passing to the north bank of the river, we were free of our foes, 
but at once Mughul wretches were the captors and pillagers of 
one after another of my friends. IbrShim Tarkhan and sonle 
others, excellent braves all, were unhorsed and killed by 
Mughuls.* We moved along the north bank of the Kohik-river, 

^ In 1791 AD. Mub. Efiendi shot 482 yards from a Turkish bow, before 
the R. Tox. S. ; not a good shot, he declared. Longer ones are on record. 
See Pa3nae-Gallwey’s Cross-bow and AQR. 1911, H. Beveridge's Oriental 
Cross-bows, 

^ In the margin of the Elph. Codex, here, stands a Persian verse which 
appears more likely to be Hum&yUn's than B&bur's. It is as foUows : 

Were the Mughfil race angels, they would be bad ; 

Written in gold, the name MughUl would be bad ; 
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recrossed it near Qulba, entered the town Dy the Shaikh-zada’s 
Gate and reached the citadel in the middle of the afternoon. 

Begs of our greatest, braves of our best and many men 
perished in that fight. There died IbrShim Tarkhan, Ibrahim 
Sdru and Ibrahim Jani; oddly enough three great begs named 
Ibrahim perished. There died also Haidar-i-qasim^s eldest 
son, Abu'l-qasim and KhudSi-birdi Tiighchl and Khalil, 

Tambars younger brother, spoken of already several times. 

Many of our men fled in different directions ; Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan went towards Qunduz and Hisar for Khusrau Shah. Fol. 91. 
Some of the household and of the braves, such as Karim-dad-i- 
Khudai-birdi Turkman and Janaka Kuhiilddsh and Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar got away to Aura-tipa. Mulla Baba at that time 
was not in my service but had gone out with me in a guest’s 
fashion. Others again, did what Sherim Taghai and his band 
did ; — though he had come back with me into the town and 
though when consultation was had, he had agreed with the 
rest to make the fort fast, looking for life or death within it, 
yet spite of this, and although my mothers and sisters, elder 
and younger, stayed on in Samarkand, he sent off their wives 
and families to Aura-tipa and remained himself with just a few 
men, all unencumbered. Not this once only ! Whenever hard 
work had to be done, low and double-minded action was the 
thing to expect from him ! 

(A. Hdbur besieged in Samarkand.) 

Next day, I summoned Khwaja Abu’I-makaram, Qasim and 
the other begs, the household and such of the braves as were 
admitted to our counsels, when after consultation, we resolved 
to make the fort fast and to look for life or death within it. 

I and QSsim Beg with my close circle and household were the 

Pluck not an ear from the Mughars corn-land. 

What is sown with Mughul se^ will be bad. 

This verse is written into the text of the First W.-i-B. (I.O. 215/. 72) and 
is introduced by a scribe's statement that it is by an Hazrai, much €is notes 
known to be Humayhn's are elsewhere attested in the Elph. Codex. It iS not 
in the IJai. and Kehr's MSS. nor with, at least many, good c(^ies of the 
Second W.-i-B. 
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reserve. For convenience in this I took up quarters in the 
middle of the town, in tents pitched on the roof of Aulugh Beg 
Foi. 91A. Mirza’s College. To other begs and braves posts were assigned 
in the Gates or on the ramparts of the walled-town. 

Two or three days later, Shaibaq KhSn dismounted at some 
distance from the fort. On this, the town-rabble came out of 
lanes and wards, in crowds, to the College gate, shouted good 
wishes for me and went out to hght in mob-fashion. ShaibSq 
KhSn had got to horse But could not so much as approach the 
town. Several days went by in this fashion. The mob and 
rabble, knowing nothing of sword and arrow-wounds, never 
witnesses of the press and carnage of a stricken field, through 
these incidents, became bold and began to sally further and 
further out. If warned by the bravw against going out so 
incautiously, they broke into reproach. 

One day when Shaibaq Khan had directed his attack towards 
the Iron -Gate, the mob, grown bold, went out, as usual, 
daringly and far. To cover their retreat, we sent several braves 
towards the Camel’s- neck,^ foster-brethren and some of the 
close household-circle, such as NuySn Kitkiilddsh, Qul-nazar 
(son of Sherim ?) Taghai Beg, and Ma^d. An Auzbeg or two 
Foi. 52. put their horses at them and with Qul-nazar swords were 
crossed. The rest of the Auzbegs dismounted and brought 
their strength to bear on the rabble, hustled them off and 
rammed them in through the Iron Gate. Quch Beg and Mir 
ShSh Quchm had dismounted at the side of KhwSja Khizr’s 
Mosque and were making a stand there. While the townsmen 
were being moved off by those on foot, a party of mounted 
Auzbegs rode towards the Mosque. Quch Beg came out when 
they drew near and exchanged good blows with them. He did 
distinguished work ; all stood to watch. Our fugitives below 
were occupied only with their own escape ; for them the time 
to shoot arrows and make a stand had gone by. I was shoot- 
ing with a slur-bow® from above the Gate and some of my circle 

* This subterranean water-course, issuing in a flowing well (Erskine) gave 
its name to a bastion (Q.S. ii, 500). 

* ndwak, a diminutive of ndo, a tube. It is described, in a MS. of B&bur^s 
time, by Mu^. Budh&’l, and, in a second of later date, by Aminu'd-dfia (AQK 
2911, H.B.*s Oriental Cross-bows), 
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were shooting arrows (auq). Our attack from above kept the 
enemy from advancing beyond the Mosque ; from there he 
retired. 

During the siege, the round of the ramparts was made each 
night; sometimes I went, sometimes Q^im Beg, sometimes 
one of the household Begs. Though from the Turquoise to the 
Shaikh-zlda’s Gate may be ridden, the rest of the way must be Fol. 920. 
walked. When some men went the whole round on foot, it 
was dawn before they had finished.^ 

One day ShaibSq KhSn attacked^between the Iron Gate and 
the Shaikh-2§da’s. I, as the reserve, went to the spot, without 
anxiety about the Bleaching-ground and Needle-makers’ Gates. 

That day, (?) in a shooting wager {auq aiichidd), I made a good 
shot with a slur-bow, at a Centurion’s horse.^ It died at once 
(auq bdrdi) with the arrow (auq bila). They made such a 
vigorous attack this time that they got close under the 
ramparts. Busy with the fighting and the stress near the 
Iron Gate, we were entirely off our guard about the other side 
of the town. There, opposite the space between the Needle- 
makers’ and Bleaching-ground Gates, the enemy had posted 
7 or 800 good men in ambush, having with them 24 or 25 
ladders so wide that two or three could mount abreast. These 
men came from their ambush when the attack near the Iron 
Gate, by occupying all our men, had left those other posts 
empty, and quickly set up their ladders between the two Gates, toi. 93. 
just where a road leads from the ramparts to Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan’s houses. That post was Quch Beg’s and Muljammad- 
quli Quchhis^ with their detachment of braves, and they had 
their quarters in Muh. Mazid’s houses. In the Needle-makers' 

Gate was posted Qara (Black) Barlds^ in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate, Qutluq Khwaja Kukulddsh with Sherim Taghai and his 
brethrqfi, older and younger. As attack was being made on 
the other side of the town, the men attached to these posts 
were not on guard but had scattered to their quarters or to the 

1 Kostenko, i, 344, would make the rounds 9 m. 

^ bir yuz atliqning (ttmi ndwah auql bila yakhshi aiim. This has been, read 
by Erskine as though buz at, pale horse, and not yuz dtHq, Centurion, were 
written. De. C. translates by Centurion and a marginal note of the *£iph. 

Codex explains yuz dUiq by fod aspagu 
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bazar for necessary matters of service and servants* work. 
Only the begs were at their posts, with one or two of the 
populace. Quch Beg and Muhammad-quli and Shah Sufi and 
one other brave did very well and boldly. Some Auzbegs were 
on the ramparts, some were coming up, when these four men 
arrived at a run, dealt them blow upon blow, and, by energetic 
drubbing, forced them all down and put them to flight. Quch 
Beg did best ; this was his out-standing and, approved good 
deed ; twice during this siege, he got his hand into the work. 
Qara Barlds had been left alone in the Needle-makers* Gate; 
he also held out well to the end. Qutluq Khwaja and QuN 
nazar Mirza were also at their posts in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate ; they held out well too, and charged the foe in his rear. 

Another time Qasim Beg led his braves out through the 
Fol. 93^. Needle-makers* Gate, pursued the Auzbegs as far as Khwaja 
Kafsher, unhorsed some and returned with a few heads. 

It was now the time of ripening rain but no-one brought 
new corn into the town. The long siege caused great privation 
to the towns-people it went so far that the poor and destitute 
began to eat the flesh of dogs and asses and, as there was little 
grain for the horses, people fed them on leaves. Experience 
shewed that the leaves best suiting were those of the mulberry 
and elm (qard-ytghdch). Some people scraped dry wood and 
gave the shavings, damped, to their horses. 

For three or four months Shaibaq Khan did not come near 
the fort but had it invested at some distance and himself moved 
round it from post to post. Once when our men were off their 
guard, at mid-night, the enemy came near to the Turquoise 
Fol. 94^ Gate, beat his drums and flung his war-cry out. I was in the 
College, undressed. There was great trepidation and anxiety. 
After that they came night after night, disturbing us by drum- 
ming and shouting their war-cry. 

Although envoys and messengers had been sent repeatedly 
to all sides and quarters, no help and reinforcement arrived 
from any-one. No-one had helped or reinforced me when I 
was in strength and power and had suffered no sort of defeat 

1 The Sh. N. gives the reverse side of the picture, the plenty enjoyed by- 
the besiegers 
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or loss; on what score would any-one help me now? No hope 
in any-one whatever recommended us to prolong the siege. 

The old saying was that to hold a fort there must be a head, 
two hands and two legs, that is to say, the Commandant is the 
head ; help and reinforcement coming from two quarters are 
the two arms and the food and water in the fort are the two 
legs. While we looked for help from those round about, their 
thoughts were elsewhere. That brave and experienced ruler, 

SI. Husain Mirza, gave us not even the help of an encouraging 
message, but none-thedess he sent Kamalu’d-din Husain Gdzur- 
gdhV' as an envoy to Shaibaq Khan. 

(L TambaVs proceedings in Farghdna.)^ 

(This year) Tambal marched from Andijan to near Bish- 
kint.^ Ahmad Beg and his party, thereupon, made The Khan 
move out against him. The two armies came face to face near Fol. 94^. 
Lak-lakan and the Turak Four-gardens but separated without 
engaging. SI. Mahmud was not a fighting man ; now when 
opposed to Tambal, he shewed want of courage in word and 
deed. Ahmad Beg was unpolished^ but brave and well-meaning. 

In his very rough way, he said, ‘What’s the measure of this 
person, Tambal ? that you are so tormented with fear and 
fright about him. If you are afraid to look at him, bandage 
your eyes before you go out to face him.’ 

* He may have been attached to the tomb of Khwaja 'Ab<.lu’l-l§ii Ansdri 
in fiarS-t. 

^ The brusque entry here and elsewhere of e.g. Tanibal's affairs, allows the 
inference that Babur was quoting from perhaps a news-writer’s, contemporary 
records. For a different view of Tainbal, the Sh. N. cap. xxxiii should be read. 

3 l ive- villages, on the main Khujand -T^shkint road. 

* turk, as on f. 28 of Khusrau Shah. 
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(a. Surrender of Samarkand to Shaibdnu) 

The siege drew on to great length ; no provisions and supplies 
came in from any quarter, no succour and reinforcement from 
any side. The soldiers and peasantry became hopeless and, by 
ones and twos, began to let themselves down outside* the walls 
and flee. On Shaibiq KhSn’s hearing of the distress in the 
town, he came and dismounted near the Lovers*-cave. I, in 
turn, went to Malik-muhammad Mirza's dwellings in Low- 
lane, over against him. On one of those days, KhwSja IJusain's 
brother, Auzun Hasan ^ came into the town with lo or 15 of his 
men, — he who, as has been told, had been the cause of Jahangir 
Mirza’s rebellion, of my exodus from Samarkand (903 ah. — 
March 1498 ad.) and, again ! of what an amount of sedition and 
Foi. 95. disloyalty ! That entry of his was a very bold act."* 

The soldiery and townspeople became more and more dis- 
tressed. Trusted men of my close circle began to let them- 
selves down from the ramparts and get away ; begs of known 
name and old family servants were amongst them, such as Pir 
Wais, Shaikh Wais and Wais Ldgharu^ Of help from any side 
we utterly despaired ; no hope was left in any quarter ; our 

^ Elph. MS. £. 686 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 78 and 217 f. 616 ; Mems. p. 97. 

The Kehr-Ilminsky text shews, in this year, a good example of its Persifi- 
cation and of Dr. llminsky’s dealings with his dilQ^cult archetype by the help 
of the Memoirs. 

* tdshlab. The Sh. N. places these desertions as after four months of 
siegv 

* It strikes one as strange to find Long llasan described, as here, m terms 
of his younger brother. The singularity may be due to the fact that 11 usain 
was with BSlbur and may have invited llasan. It may be noted here that 
Hush'd seems likely to be that father-in-law of 'Umar Shaikh mentioned on 
f. 126 and 136. 

* This laudatory comment I find nowhere but in the Hai. Codex. 

* There is some uncertainty about the names of those who left. 

146 
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supplies and provisions were wretched, what there was was 
coming to an end ; no more came in. Meantime ShaibSLq Khto 
interjected talk of peace. ^ Little ear would have been given to 
his talk of peace, if there had been hope or food from any side. 

It had to be 1 a. sort of peace was made and we took our 
departure from the town, by the Shaikh-zada's Gate, some- 
where about midnight. 

(6. Babur leaves Samarkand.) 

I took my mother Khanim out with me ; two other women- 
folk went too, one was Bishka (var. Peshka)-i- Khalifa, the other, 

Minglik Kukulddsh.^ At this exodus, my elder sister, Khin-zida 
Begim fell into Shaibaq Khan’s hands.* In the darkness of 
that night we lost our way^ and wandered about amongst the 
main irrigation channels of Soghd. At shoot of dawn, after a 
hundred difficulties, we got past Khwaja Didar. At the Sunnat 
Prayer we scrambled up the rising-ground of Qara-bugh. Fol. 955. 
From the north slope of Qara-bugh we hurried on past the foot 
of Juduk village and dropped down into Yilan-auti, On the 
road I raced with Qasim Beg and Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner); 
my horse was leading when I, thinking to look at theirs behind, 
twisted myself round ; the girth may have slackened, for my 
saddle turned and I was thrown on my head to the ground. 
Although I at once got up and remounted, my brain did not 
steady till the evening ; till then this world and what went on 
appeared to me like things felt and seen in a dream or fancy. 
Towards afternoon we dismounted in Yilan-auti, there killed a 

1 The Sh. N. is interesting here as giving an eye-witness' account of the 
surrender of the town and of the part played in the surrender by Kh2ln-z&da's 
marriage (cap. xxxix). 

* The first seems likely to be a relation of Nijjelmu’d-din ‘Ali Khalifa ; the 
second was Mole-marked, a foster-sister. The party numbered some 100 
persons of whom Abu'l-makfiram was one (ITS. ii, 310). 

* Babur's brevity is misleading ; his sister was not captured but married 
with her own and her mother's consent before attempt to leave the town was 
made. Cf. Gul-badan's H.N. f. 36 and Sh. N. Vamb^ry, p. 145. 

* The route taken avoided the main road for Dizak ; it can be traced by 
the physical features, mentioned by Babur, on the Fr. map of 1904. The 
Sh. N. says the night was extraordinarily dark. Departure in blinding dark- 
ness and by unusual ways shews distrust of Shaibaq's safe-conduct suggesting 
that Yabya's fate was in the minds of the fugitives. 
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horsei spitted and roasted its flesh, rested our horses awhile and 
rode on. Very weary, we reached Khalila- village before the 
dawn and dismounted. From there it was gone on to Dizak. 

In Dizak just then was Hafiz Mull* DulddVs son, TSlhir. 
There, in Dizak, were fat meats, loaves of fine flour, plenty of 
sweet melons and abundance of excellent grapes. From what 
privation we came to such plenty ! From what stress to what 
repose 1 

From fear and hunger rest we won (amant tdptuq) ; 

A fresh world's new-born life we won {jahdnl tdptuq), 

Fol. 96. From out our minds, death’s dread was chased (rafa* buldt) ; 

From our men the hunger-pang kept back {dafa* buldl),^ 

Never in all our lives had we felt such relief! never in the 
whole course of them have we appreciated security and plenty 
so highly. Joy is best and more delightful when it follows 
sorrow, ease after toil. I have been transported four or five 
times from toil to rest and from hardship to ease.^ This was 
the first. We were set free from the affliction of such a foe 
and from the pangs of hunger and had reached the repose of 
security and the relief of abundance. 

(c. Babur in Dikh-kat.) 

After three or four days of rest in Dizak, set out for Aura- 
tip§^ Pashaghar is a little^ off the road but, as we had occupied 
it for some time (904 ah.), we made an excursion to it in pass- 
ing by. In Pashaghar we chanced on one of Khanlm’s old 
servants, a teacher^ who had been left behind in Samarkand 
from want of a mount. We saw one another and on questioning 
her, I found she had come there on foot. 

Khub-nigar Khanim, my mother Khanim’s younger sister® 

* The texts differ as to whether the last two lines are prose or verse. All 
four are in Turk!, but I surmise a clerical error in the refrain of the third, where 
bulub is written for biildi, 

® The second was in 908 ah. (f. 18^) ; the third in 914 ah. (f. 216 b) ; the 
fourth is not described in the B.N. ; it followed Babur’s defdat at Ghaj-diwan 
in 918 AH. (Erskine’s History of India, i, 325). He had a fifth, but of a different 
kind, when he survived poison in 933 ah. (f. 305). 

® II ai. MS. qdqdsrdq ; Elph. MS. ydnasrdq, 

* dtun, one who instructs in reading, writing and embroidery. Cf. Gul- 
badan’s H.K. f. 26. The distance walked may have been 70 or 80 m. 

* She was the wife of the then Governor of Afira-tipa, Mu^. Husain DOghldi 
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already must have bidden this transitory world farewell; for 
they let Khanlm and me know of it in Aura-tip5. My father’s 
mother also must have died in Andijin ; this too they let us Fol. 964. 
know in AurS-tipS.^ Since the death of my grandfather, Yunas 
Khan (892 ah.), KhStilm had not seen her (step-)mother or her 
younger brother and sisters, that is to say, Sh^h Begim, SI. 
Mahmud Kh§n, Sul^an-nigar Khanim and Daulat-su^an 
Khanlm. The separation had lasted 13 or 14 years. To see 
these relations she now started for Tashkint. 

After consulting with Muh. Husain Mirza, it was settled for 
us to winter in a place called Dikh-kat** one of the Aura-tip5 
villages. There I deposited my impedimenta (auriiq) ; then set 
out myself in order to visit Shah Begim and my Khan dad5 
and various relatives. I spent a few days in Tashkint and 
waited on Shah Begim and my Khan dada. My mother’s 
elder full-sister, Mihr-nig5r Khanim® had come from Samar- 
kand and was in TSshkint. There my mother Kkanim fell very 
ill ; it was a very bad illness ; she passed through mighty risks. 

His Highness Khwtjaka Khwaja, having managed to get 
out of Samarkand, had settled down in Far-kat ; there I visited 
him. I had hoped my Khan dada would shew me affection 
and kindness and would give me a country or a district 
(pargana). He did promise me Aura-tipa but Muh. Husain 
MirzS. did not make it over, whether acting on his own account Fol. 97 ., 
or whether upon a hint from above, is not known. After 
spending a few days with him (in Aura-tipS), I went on to 
Dikh-kat. 

Dikh-kat is in the Aura-tip5 hill-tracts, below the range on 
the other side of which is the Macha* country. Its people, 
though Sirt, settled in a village, are, like Turks, herdsmen and 

^ It may be noted here that in speaking of these elder women B3bur uses 
the honorific plural » a form of rare occurrence except for such women, for 
saintly persons and exceptionally for The supreme Kh^n. For his father he 
has never used it. 

* This name has several variants. The village lies, in a valley- bottom, 
on the Aq-sO and on a road. See Kostenko, i, iig* 

® She had been divorced from ShaibSLni in order to allow him to make legal 
marriage with her niece, KhSn-zada. , 

* Amongst the variants of this name; I select the modern one • Macha is 
the upper valley of the Zar-adshan. 
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shepherds. Their sheep are reckoned at 40,000. We dis- 
mounted at the houses of the peasants in the village ; I stayed 
in a head-man’s house. He was old, 70 or 80, but his mother 
was still alive. She was a woman on whom much. life had been 
bestowed for she was in years old. Some relation of hers 
may have gone, (as was said), with Timur Beg’s army to 
Hindustan;^ she had this in her mind and used to tell the tale. 
In Dikh-kat alone were 96 of her descendants, hers and her 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren and grandchildren’s grand- 
children. Counting in the dead, 2 )0 of her descendants were 
reckoned up. Her grandchild’s grandson was a strong young 
man of 25 or 26, with full black beard. While in Dikh-kat, I 
constantly made excursions amongst the mountains round 
97 ^’ about. Generally I went bare-foot and, from doing this so 
much, rny feet became so that rock and stone made no 
difference to them.* Once in one of these wanderings, a cow 
was seen, between the Afternoon and Evening prayers, going 
down by a narrow, ill-defined road. Said I, ‘ I wonder which 
way that road will be going ; keep your eye on that cow ; don’t 
lose the cow till you know where the road comes out.’ Khwija 
Asadu’l^lah made his joke, ‘ If the cow loses her way,’ he said, 

‘ what becomes of us ?’ 

In the winter several of our soldiers asked for leave to 
Andijan because they could make no raids with us.* QSLsim 
Beg said, with much insistance, ‘ As these men are going, send 
something special of your own wear by them to Jahangir 
Mirza.’ I s^nt my ermine cap. Again he urged, * What harm 
would there be if you sent something for Tambal also?’ 
Though I was very unwilling, yet as he urged it, I sent Tambal 
a large broad-sword which Nuyan Kukulddsh had had made for 
himself in Samarkand. This very sword it was which, as will 

» Timiir took DihK in 801 ah. (Dec. 1398), i.e. 103 solar and 106 lunar 
ye vs earlier. The ancient dame would then have been under 5 years old. 
It is not surpiising therefore that in repeating her story Babur should use a 
tense betokening hear-say matter {bdrlb tkdn dur). 

• The anecdote here following, has been analysed in JRAS 1908, p. 87, in 
order to show warrant for the opinion that parts of - the Kehr-Ilminsky text 
ve retranslations from the Persian W.-i-B. 

* Amongst those thus leaving seem to have been Qaipbar-*all (f. 996). 
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be told with the events of next year, came down on my own 
headli 

A few days later, my grandmother, Aisin-daulat Begim, who, 
when I left Samarkand, had stayed behind, arrived in Dikh-kat ^*<>1. 98. 
with our families, and baggage (auriiq) and a few lean and 
hungry followers. 

(i. Shaibdq Khan raids in The Khdn^s country.) 

That winter ShaibSq KhSn crossed the Khujand river on the 
ice and plundered near ShSLhrukhiya and Bish-kint. On hear- 
ing news of this, we gallopped off, not regarding the smallness 
of our numbers, and made for the villages below Khujand, 
opposite Hasht-yak (One-eighth). The cold was mightily 
bitter,^ a wind not less than the HS-darwesh^ raging violently 
the whole time. So cold it was that during the two or three 
days we were in those parts, several men died of it. When, 
needing to make ablution, I went into an irrigation-channel, 
frozen along both banks but because of its swift current, not 
ice-bound in the middle, and bathed, dipping under 16 times, 
the cold of the water went quite through me. Next day we 
crossed the river on the ice from opposite KhaslSr and went on 
through the dark to Bish-kint.^ ShaibSq KhS.n, however, must 
have gone straight back after plundering the neighbourhood of 
Shahrukhiya- 

(e. Death of Nuydn Kukulddsh.) 

Bish-kint, at that time, was held by Mull§ Haidar’s son, 
‘Abdu’l-minSn. A younger son, named Mumin, a worthless 
and dissipated person, had come to my presence in Samarkand 
and had received all kindness from me. This sodomite, Mumin, 
for what sort of quarrel between them is not known, cherished l ol. 98^. 
rancour against Nuyan Kukulddsh. At the time when we, 
having heard of the retirement of the Auzbegs, sent a man to 

1 c/. f, 107 foot. 

* The Sh. N. speaks of the cold in that winter (Vamb^ry, p. 160). It was 
unusual for the Sir to freeze in this part of its course (Sh. N. p. 172) vjhere it 
is extremely rapid (Kostenko, i, 213). 

3 C/. f. 46. 

* Point to point, some 50 miles. 
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The KbSo and inarched from Bish-kint to spend two or three 
days amongst the villages in the Blacksmith’s-dale,^ MullS 
I^aidar’s son, Mum'in invited NuySn Kiikulddsh and Ahmad-i- 
qSsim and some others in order to return them hospitality 
received in Samarkand. When I left Bish-kint, therefore they 
stayed behind. Mumin’s entertainment to this party was given 
on the edge of a ravine (jar). Next day news was brought to 
us in SIm-sirak, a village in the Blacksmith’s-dale, that Nuy3.n 
was dead through falling when drunk into the ravine. We 
sent his own mother’s brother, Haq-nazar and others, who 
searched out where he had fallen. They committed Nuyan to 
the earth in Bish-kint, and came back to me. They had found 
the body at the bottom of the ravine an arrow’s flight from the 
place of the entertainment. Some suspected that Mumin, 
nursing his trumpery rancour, had taken Nuyan’s life. None 
knew the truth. His death made me strangely sad ; for few 
men have I felt such grief; I wept unceasingly for a week or 
Fol. 99. ten days. The chronogram of his death was found in Nuyan is 
dead.* 

With the heats came the news that Shaibaq Kh 3 n was 
coming up into Aura-tip&. Hereupon, as the land is level 
about Dikh-kat, we crossed the Ab-burdan pass into the Macha 
hill-country.* Ab-burdan is the last village of Macha; just 
below it a spring sends its water down (to the Zar-afshSn) ; 
above the stream is included in Macha, below it depends on 
Palghar. There is a tomb at the spring-head. I had a rock 
at the side of the spring-head shaped (qdtirib) and these three 
couplets inscribed on it ; — 

I have heard that Jamsh!d» the magnihcent. 

Inscribed on a rock at a fountain-head^ 


^ Ahangardn-ju^asi, a name narrowed on maps to Angren (valley) . 

• Faut shud Nuydf^, The numerical value of these words is 907. B&bur 
when writing, looks back 26 years to the death of this friend. 

• Ab-burdan village is on the 2 ^-afsh&n ; the pass is 11,200 ft. above the 
sea. Bftbur's boundaries still hold good and the spring still flows. See 
Ujfalvy l,c. i. 14 ; Kostenko, i, 119 and 193 ; Kickmers, JRGS 1907, p. 358. 

^ From the Bu-sidn (Graf's ed. Vienna 1858, p. 561). The last couplet is 
also in the Gulistdn (Platts' ed. p. 72). The Bombay lith. ed. of the Bu-stdn 
explains (p. 39) that the " We " of the third couplet means Jamshid and his 
predecessors who have rested by his fountain. 
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Many men like us have taken breath at this fountain 
And have passed away in the twinkling of an eye ; 

We took the world by courage and might, 

But wo took it not with us to the tomb/ 

There is a custom in that hill-country of cutting verses and 
things^ on the rocks. 

While we were in Macha, Mulla Hijrl,^ the poet came from 
HisSr and waited on me. At that time I composed the 
following opening lines ; — 

Let your portrait flatter you never so much, than it you are more [dndln 
artuqsln) ; 

Men call you their Life (Jan), than Life, without doubt, you are more 
(jdndin artuqsln).^ 

After plundering round about in Aura-tipa, Shaibaq Khan 
retired.* While he was up there, we, disregarding the fewness Fol. 99A. 
of our men and their lack of arms, left our impedimenta (aiiruq) 
in Macha, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and went to Dikh-kat so 
that, gathered together close at hand, we might miss no chance 
on one of the next nights. He, however, retired straightway ; 
we went back to Macha. 

It passed through my mind that to wander from mountain to 
mountain, homeless and houseless, without country or abiding- 
place, had nothing to recommend it. ‘ Go you right off. to The 
Khan,’ I said to myself. Qasim Beg was not willing for this 
move, apparently being uneasy because, as has been told, he 
had put Mughuls to death at Qara-bul5q, by way of example. 
However much we urged it, it was not to be ! He drew off for 
Hi^Ir with all his brothers and his whole following. We for 
our part, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and set forward for The 
Khin’s presence in Tishkint. 


^ nitna. The First W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 f. 81 1 . 8) writes tawdrxkh, annals. 

* This may be the Khw&ja Hijri of the A.N. (index s.n.) ; and Bad 5 yflnTs 
Hasan Hijrt, Bib. Ind. iii, 385 ; and £th6’s Pers. Cat. No. 793 ; and Bod. Cat, 
No. 189. 

3 The Hai. MS. points in the last line as though punning on Khan and Jan, 
but appears to be wrong. 

* For an account of the waste of crops, the Sh. N. should be seen (p* 
and 180). 
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(/• Babur with The Khan.) 

In the days when Tambal had drawn his army out and gone 
into the Blacksmith’s-dale,^ men at the top of his army, such 
as Muh* Dughldt, known as JOTisdri, and his younger brother 
IJusain, and also Qambar-‘ali, the Skinner conspired to attempt 
his life. When he discovered this weighty matter, they, unable 
to remain with him, had gone to The Khan. 

The Feast of Sacrifices (‘Id-i-qurban) fell for us in Shah- 
rukhiya (Zu’l-hijja loth. — ^June i6th. 1502). 

' I had written a quatrain in an ordinary measure but was in 
some doubt about it, because at that' time I had not studied 
Foi. 100. poetic idiom so much as I have now done. The Khan was 
good-natured and also he wrote verses, though ones somewhat 
deficient in the requisites for odes. I presented my quatrain 
and I laid my doubts before him but got no reply so clear as to 
remove them. His study of poetic idiom appeared to have 
been somewhat scant. Here is the verse ; — 

One hears no man recall another in trouble (mihnat-ta ktshi) ; 

None speak of a man as glad in his exile {ghurbat-ta kisht) ; 

My own heart has no joy in this exile ; 

Called glad is no exile, man though he be {albatta kishi). 

Later on I came to know that in Turk! verse, for the purpose 
of rhyme, ta and da are interchangeable and also ghain, qdf and 
hdP 

(g. The acclaiming of the standards.) 

When, a few days later, The KhSLn heard that Tambal had 
gone up into Aura-tip§, he got his army to horse and rode out 
from Tashkint. Between Bish-kint and SSm-arak he formed 
up into array of right and left and saw the count® of his men. 

^ I think this refers to last year's move (f. 94 foot). 

* In other words, the T. preposition, meaning E. in, at, etc, may be written 
with t or d, as ta{td) or as da(dd). Also the one meaning £. towards, may be 
gha, qa, or ka (with long or short vowel). 

^ dim, a word found difficult. It may be a derivative of root de, tell, and 
a noun with the meaning of English tale (number) . The First W.-i-B. renders 
it by san, and by $an, AbQ'l-gh&z! expresses what Babur's dim expresses, the 
numbering of troops. It occurs thrice in the B.N. (here, on f. 1836 and on 
f. 2646). In the Elphinstone Codex it has been written-over into I vim, once 
resembles vim more than dim and once is omitted. The L. and £. Memoirs 
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This done, the standards were acclaimed in Mughul fashion.^ 

The Kh5n dismounted and nine standards were set up in front 
of him. A Mughul tied a long strip of white cloth to the thighr 
bone {aiirta alllk) of a cow and took the other end in his hand. 

Three other long strips of white cloth were tied to the staves of 
three of the (nine) standards, just below the yak- tails, and their 
other ends were brought for The Khan to stand on one and for 
me and SI. Muh. Khanika to stand each on one of the two 
others. The Mughul who had hold of the strip of cloth Foi. 100^. 
fastened to the cow’s leg, then said something in Mughul while 
he looked at the standards and made signs towards them. The 
Khan and those present sprinkled qumlz^ in the direction of 
the standards; hautbois and drums were sounded towards 
them;^ the army flung the war-cry out three times towards 
them, mounted, cried it again and rode at the gallop round 
them. 

Precisely as Chingiz Khan laid down his rules, so the 
Mughuls still observe them. Each man has his place, just 
where his ancestors had it; right, right, — left, left, — centre, 
centre. The most reliable men go to the extreme points of the 
right and left. The Chiras and Begchik clans always demand 
to go to the point in the right.** At that time the Beg of the 
Chiras tuman was a very bold brave, Qashka (Mole-marked) 
Mahmud and the beg of the renowned Begchik tuman was 
Ayub Begchik. These two, disputing which should go out to 
the point, drew swords on one another. At last it seems to 
have been settled that one should take the highest place in the 
hunting-circle, the other, in the battle-array. 

Next day after making the circle, it was hunted near Sam- 


(p. 303) inserts what seems a gloss, saying that a whip or bow is u§ed in the 
count, presumably held by the teller to * keep his place ' in the march past. 
The Siyasat-nama (Schefer, trs. p. 22) names the whip as used in numbering 
an army. 

1 The acclamation of the standards is depicted in B.M. 'SV.-i-B. Or. 3714 
f. 1286. One cloth is shewn tied to the off fore-leg of a live cow, above the 
knee, B&bur*s word being aurtd alllk (middle-hand). 

2 The libation was of fermented mares'-milk. 

3 lit. their one way. 

^ Cf. T.R. p. 308. 
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Fol. loi. sirak ; thence move was made to the TurSk Four-gardens. On 
that day and in that camp, I finished the first ode I ever 
finished. Its opening couplet is as follows ; — 

Except my soul, no friend worth trust found I (wafdddr tdpmddlm) ; 

Except my heart, no confidant found I (asrdr tdpmddlm). 

There were six couplets; every ode I finished later was 
written just on this plan. 

The Khan moved, march by march, from Sam-sirak to the 
bank of the Khujand-river. One day we crossed the water by 
way of an excursion, cooked food and made merry with the 
braves and pages. That day some-one stole the gold clasp of 
my girdle. Next day Bayan-qulfs Khan-quli and SI. Muh. 
Wais fled to Tambal. Every-one suspected them of that bad 
deed. Though this was not ascertained, Ahmad-i-q^im Kohbur 
asked leave and went away to Aura-tipa. From that leave he 
did not return ; he too went to Tambal. 
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(a, Babur's poverty in Tdshkmt.) 

This move of The Khan’s was rather unprofitable ; to take 
no fort, to beat no foe, he went out and went back. 

During my stay in Tashkint, I endured much poverty and 
humiliation. No country or hope of one! Most of my re- 
tainers dispersed, those left, unable to move about with me 
because of their destitution I If I went to my Khan dada’s 
Gate,^ I went sometimes with one man, sometimes with two. 

It was well he was no stranger but one of my own blood. Foi. loib. 
After showing myselP in his presence, I used to go to Shah 
Begim’s, entering her house, bareheaded and barefoot, just 
as if it were my own. 

This uncertainty and want of house and home drove me 
at last to despair. Said I, ‘ It would be better to take my head^ 
and go off than live in such misery ; better to go as far as my 
feet can carry me than be seen of men in such poverty and 
humiliation. Having settled on China to go to, I resolved 
to take my head and get away. From my childhood up I 
had wished to visit China but had not been able to manage 
it because of ruling and attachments. Now sovereignty itself 
was gone I and my mother, for her part, was re-united to her 
(step)-mother and her younger brother. The hindrances to my 
journey had been removed; my anxiety for my mother was 
dispelled. I represented (to ShSh Begim and The KhSLn) 
through KhwSlja Abii’l-makaram that now such a foe as 

1 Elph. MS. f. 74 ; W.-i-B. 1,0. 215 f. 83 and 217 f. 66 ; Mems. p. 104. 

> It may be noted that B&bur calls his mother’s brothers, not laghdl but 
add father. 1 have not met with an instance of his saying * My t&ghS.! * 
as he says * My d&d&/ Cf. index s.n, taghdi, 

< kurunUsh qilib, reflective from ktirmaM, to see. 

* A rider’s metaphor. 
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Shaib£q KhSn had made his appearance, Mughul and Turk^ 
alike must guard against him; that thought about him must 
be taken while he had not well-mastered the (Auzbeg) horde 
or grown very strong, for as they have said ; — * 

To-day, while thou canst, quench the fire. 

Once ablaze it will burn up the world ; 

I-et thy foe not fix string to his bow, 

While an arrow of thine can pierce him ; 

that it was 20 or 25 years® since they had seen the Younger 
Khin (Ahmad Alacha) and that I had never seen him ; should 
I be able, if I went to him, not only to see him myself, but to 
bring about the meeting between him and them ? 

Foi. 102, Under this pretext I proposed to get out of those surround- 
ings;'* once in MughulistSLn and TurfSn, my reins would be in 
my own hands, without check or anxiety. I put no-one in 
possession of my scheme. Why not ? Because it was im- 
possible for me to mention such a scheme to my mother, and 
also because it was with other expectations that the few of 
all ranks who had been my companions in exile and privation, 
had cut themselves off with me and with me suffered change of 
fortune. To speak to them also of such a scheme would be no 
pleasure. 

The KhwSja, having laid my plan before Sh 3 .h Begim and 
The Khan, understood them to consent to it but, later, it 
occurred to them that I might be asking leave a second time,® 
because of not receiving kindness. That touching their reputa- 
tion, they delayed a little to give the leave. 

(6. The Younger Khan comes to Tdshkint.) 

At this crisis a man came from the Younger KhSn to say 
that he was actually on his way. This brought my scheme to 

1 As touching the misnomer, ‘ Mughfil dynasty ' for the Timflrid rulers 
in Hindfistin, it may be noted that here, as Babur is speaking to a Chaghatai 
Mughul, his * Turk ' is left to apply to himself. 

2 Gulistan, cap. viii, Maxim 12 (Platts* ed. p. 147). 

3 This backward count is to 890 ah. when Ahmad fled from cultivated 
lands (T.R. p. 113). 

* It becomes clear that Ahmad had already been asked to come to Tashkint. 

® Cf. f. 966 for his first dcparl^ire without help. 
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naught. When a second man announced his near approach, 
we all wQnt out to give him honourable meeting, ShSh Begim 
and his younger sisters, SultSn-nigSLr KhSnlm and Daulat- 
sultin ' Khinim, and I and SI. Mu^. Kh^ika and Khin 
Mirza (Wais). 

Between TSshkint and SairSm is a village called Yagha 
(var. Yaghma), with some smaller ones, where are the tombs 
of Father Abraham and Father Isaac. So far we went out. 
Knowing nothing exact about his coming,* I rode out for an Fol. 102^. 
excursion, with an easy mind. All at once, he descended on 
me, face to face. I went forward ; when I stopped, he stopped. 

He was a good deal perturbed; perhaps he was thinking of 
dismounting in some fixed spot and there seated, of receiving 
me ceremoniously. There was no time for this ; when we were 
near each other, I dismounted. He had not time even to 
dismount;* I bent the knee, went forward and saw him. 
Hurriedly and with agitation, he told SI. Sa‘id Kh5n and Bab& 

KhSn SI. to dismount, bend the knee with (btla) me and make 
my acquaintance.* Just these two of his sons had come with 
him ; they may have been 13 or 14 years old. When I had 
Seen them, we all mounted and went to Shah Begim’s presence. 

After he had seen her and his sisters, and had renewed ac- 
quaintance, they .all sat down and for half the night told 
one another particulars of their past and gone affairs. 

Next day, my Younger Khan dada bestowed on me arms 
of his own and one of his own special horses saddled, and a 
Mughul head-to-foot dress, — a Mughul cap,* a long coat of 
Chinese satin, with broidering of stitchery,® and Chinese 

^ Yagha (Yi^hma) is not on the Fr. map of 1904, but suitably located is 
Turbat (Tomb) to which roads converge. 

* Elph. MS. tashkucha ; Ilai. MS. yukuncha. The importance A^mad 
attached to ceremony can be inferred by the details given (f. 103) of his 
meeting with Ma^mild. 

* Jiurushkdlldr. Cf, Redhouse who gives no support for reading the verb 
hiirmak as meaning to embrace. 

* bufk, a tall felt cap (Redhouse) . In the adjective applied to the cap there 
are several variants. The Ilai. MS. writes ntuflul, solid or twisted. The Elph. 

MS. has muftun-luq which has been understood by Mr. Erskine to mean, gold'* 
embroidered. 

^ The wording suggests that the decoiation is in chain-stitch, pricked up and 
down through the stufi. 
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armour ; in the old fashion, they had hung, on the left side, a 
haversack {chantSi) and an outer bag,^ and three or four things 
such as women usually hang on their collars, perfume-holders 
and various receptacles;^ in the same way, three or four things 
hung on the right side also. 

Fol. 103. From there we went to Tashkint. My Elder Khan dad§ 
also had come out for the meeting, some 3 or ^ylghdch (12 to 
15 m.) along the road. He had had an awning set up in 
a chosen spot and was seated there. The Younger Kh§,n went 
up directly in front of him ; on getting near, fetched a circle, 
from right to left, round him ; then dismounted before him. 
After advancing to the place of interview {kuriishur ylr), he nine 
times bent the knee; that done, went close and saw (his 
brother). The Elder Khan, in his turn, had risen when the 
Younger Khan drew near. They looked long at one another 
{kuriishtildr) and long stood in close embrace {qiichushub). The 
Younger Khan again bent the knee nine times when retiring, 
many times also on oifering his gift ; after that, he went and sat 
down. 

All his men had adorned themselves in Mughul fashion. 
There they were in Mughul caps {burk); long coats of Chinese 
satin, broidered with stitchery, Mughul quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen-leather, and Mughul horses adorned in a unique 
fashion. He had brought rather few men, over 1000 and under 
2000 may-be. He was a man of singular manners, a mighty 
master of the sword, and brave. Amongst arms he preferred 
to trust to the sword. He used to say that of arms there are, 
the shash-par^ (six-flanged mace), the piydzl (rugged mace), the 
klstin^^ the iabar^zln (saddle-hatchet) and the bdltu (battle-axe), 

1 tdsh chant&t. These words have been taken to mean whet-stone (bilgu- 
tdsh). I have found no authority for leading Ids A as whet-stone. Moreover 
to allow * bag of the stone ' to be read would require /dsA (ning) chantdl-sl in 
the text. 

* lit. bag-like things. Some will have held spare bow-strings and archers' 
rings, and other articles of ‘ repairing kit/ With the gifts, it seems probable 
that the gosha-gir (f . 107) was given. 

* Vullers, clava sex foliis. 

* Zenker, casse-tite, Klstin would seem to be formed from the root, i^ir, 
cutting, but M. de C. describes it as a ball attached by a strap or chain to a 
handle. Saugldkh, a sort of mace (gftrr). 
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all, if they strike, work only with what of them first touches, 
but the sword, if it touch, works from point to hilt. He 
never parted with his keen-edged sword ; it was either at his 
waist or to his hand. He was a little rustic and rough-of- Fol. 103^. 
speech, through having grown up in an out-of-th^-way place. 

When, adorned in the way described, I went with him to 
The Khan, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram asked, * Who is this 
honoured sultan ?* and till I spoke, did not recognize me. 

(c. The Khans march into Farghana against TambaL) 

Soon after returning to Tashkint, The Khan led out an army 
for Andikan (Andijan) direct against SI. Ahmad Tavihal^ He 
took the road over the Kindirllk-pass and from Blacksmiths*- 
dale (AhangarSLn-julgasi) sent the Younger Khan and me on in 
advance. After the pass had been crossed, we all met again 
near Zarqan (var. Zabarqan) of Karnan. 

One day, near Karnan, they numbered their men^ and 
reckoned them up to be 30,000. From ahead news began 
to come that Tambal also was collecting a force and going to 
Akhsl. After having consulted together, The Khans decided 
to join some of their men to me, in order that I might cross 
the Khujand- water, and, marching by way of Aush and 
Auzkint, turn Tambal’s rear. Having so settled, they joined 
to me Ayub Begchlk with his iuman, Jan-hasan Barin (var. 

Narin) with his Barlns, Muh. Hisdrl Dughldt, SI. Husain 
Dughldt and SI. Ahmad Mirza Dughldt, not in command of 
the Dughlat and Qainbar-‘ali Beg (the Skinner). The 

commandant {darogha) of their force was Sarigh-bash (Yellow- 
head) Mirza Itdrchu^ 

Leaving The Khans in Karnan, we crossed the river on rafts 
near Sakan, traversed the Khuqan sub-district {aurchln), crushed Fol. 104. 

^ The Rauzatu*^~^mfd states that The Kh 5 ns left TSshklnt on Muharram 15th 
(July 2ist. 1502), in order to restore BJbur and expel Tarpbal (Erskine). 

2 lit. saw the count {dim). Cf. f. 100 and note concerning the count. 

Using a Persian substitute, the Kehr-Ilminsky text writes san (kurdlldr). 

^ Elph. MS. aijibdrchi, steward, for ItSlrchi, a tribal-name. The ‘ Mirza ' 
and the rank of the army-begs are against supposing a steward in command ^ 

Here and just above, the texts write Mirz§.-i-ItS.rchi and Mirz 3 l-i-Dughl§.t, 
thus suggesting that in names not ending with a vowel, the ifdfat is required 
for exact transliteration, e.g, Mu^ammad-i-dughiat. 
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QabI and by way of the Al^ sub-districts^ descended suddenly 
on Aush. We reached it at dawn, unexpected; those in it 
could but surrender. Naturally the country-folk were wishing 
much for us, but they had not been able to find their means, 
both through dread of Tambal and through our remoteness. 
After we entere’d Aush, the hordes and the highland and low- 
land tribes of southern and eastern Andijan came in to us. 
The Auzkint people also, willing to serve us, sent me a man 
and came in. 

(Author* s note on Auzkint.) Auzkint iormerly must have been a 
capital of FarghAna it has an excellent fort and is situated on the 
boundary (of Farghftna). 

The Marghinanis also came in after two or three days, 
having beaten and chased their commandant {darogha). Except 
Andijan, every fort south of the Khujand-water had now come 
in to us. Spite of the return in those days of so many forts, 
and spite of risings and revolt against him, Tambal did not yet 
come to his senses but sat down with an army of horse and foot, 
fortified with ditch and branch, to face The Khans, between 
Karnan and AkhsL Several times over there was a little fight- 
ing and pell-mell but without decided success to either side. 

In the Andijan country (wildyat), most of the tribes and 
Fol. 1045. hordes and the forts and all the districts had come in to me ; 

naturally the Andijanis also were wishing for me. They how- 
ever could not find their means. 

{d. Babur's attempt to enter Andijan frustrated by a mistake.) 

It occurred to me that if we went one night close to the 
town and sent a man in to discuss with the Khwaja® and 
notables, they might perhaps let us in somewhere. With this 
idea we rode out from Aush. By midnight we were opposite 
Forty-daughters (Chihil-dukhterSn) 2 miles (one kuroh) from 
Andijan. From that place we sent Qambar-^ali Beg forward, 

^ AlSi-Uq aurchlni. 1 understand the march to have been along the 
northern slope of the Little Al&i, south of Ahsh. 

* As of Almftllgh and Aim&th (fol. 7,b) B&bur reports a tradition with 
caution. The name Aiiz>kmt may be read to mean * Own village/ inde- 
pendent, as Auz-beg, Own-beg. 

3 He would be one of the hereditary Khw&jas of Andijan (f. 16). 
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with some other begs, who were to discuss matters with the 
KhwSja after by some means or other getting a man into the 
fort. While waiting for their return, we sat on our horses* 
some of us patiently humped up, some wrapt away in dream, 
when suddenly, at about the third watch, there rose a war- 
cry^ and a sound of drums. Sleepy and startled, ignorant 
whether the foe was many or few, my men, without looking to 
one another, took each his own road and turned for flight. 

There was no time for me to get at them ; I went straight for 
the enemy. Only Mir* Shah Quchln and B§.b2L Sher-z2ld (Tiger- 
whelp) and Nasir’s Dost sprang forward; we four excepted, 
every man set his face for flight. I had gone a little way 
forward, when the enemy rode rapidly up, flung out his war- 
cry and poured arrows on us. One man, on a horse with 
a starred forehead,^ came close to me ; I shot at it ; it rolled 
over and died. They made a little as if to retire. The three FoI. 105. 
with me said, * In this darkness it is not certain whether they 
are many or few ; all our men have gone off ; what harm could 
we four do them ? Fighting must be when we have overtaken 
our run-aways and rallied them.* Off we hurried, got up with 
our men and beat and horse-whipped some of them, but, do 
what we would, they would not make a stand. Back the four 
of us went to shoot arrows at the foe. They drew a little back 
but when, after a discharge or two, they saw we were not more 
than three or four, they busied themselves in chasing and un- 
horsing my men. I went three or four times to try to rally my 
men but all in vain ! They were not to be brought to order. 

Back I went with my three and kept the foe in check with our 
arrows. They pursued us two or three kuroh (4-6 m.), as far as 
the rising ground opposite Khar^buk and Pash^mun. There 
we met Muh. ‘All Mubaskir. Said I, *They are only few; let 
us stop and put our horses at thfem.’ So we did. When we 
got up to them, they stood still.® 

Our scattered braves gathered in from this side and that, but 

^ For several battle-cries see Th. RadlofFs Riceuils etc. p. 322. 

® qdshqa dtllq kisht. For a parallel phrase see t 92b, 

® B&bur does not explain how the imbroglio was cleared up ; there must 
have been a dramatic moment when this happened. 
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several very serviceable men,, scattering in this attack, went 
right away to Aush. 

The explanation of the anair seemed to be that some of 
A3dib Begchik's Mughuls had slipped away from Aush to raid 
near Andijan and, hearing the noise of our troop, came some- 
what stealthily towards us ; then there seems to have been con- 
fusion about the pass-word. The pass-words settled on for use 
during this movement of ours were TSshkint and Sairam. If 

Fol. 105^5. (A uthor*s note on pass-words.) Pass- words are of two kinds ; — in 

each tribe there is one for use in the tribe, such as Darwana or Tuqqdi 
or Lulu and there is one for the use of the whole army. For a battle, 
two words are settled on as pass-words so that of two men meeting 
in the fight, one may give the one, the other give back the second, 
in order to distinguish friends from foes, own men from strangers. 

TSshkint were said, SairSm would be answered; if SairSm, 
TSshkint. In this muddled affair, KhwSja Muh. ‘Ali seems to 
have been somewhat in advance of our party and to have got 
bewildered, — he wras a SSrt person,* — when the Mughuls came 
up saying, ‘ TSshkint, TSshkint,’ for he gave them ‘ TSshkint, 
TSshkint,’ as the counter-sign. Through this they took him 
for an enemy, raised their war-cry, beat their saddle-drums and 
poured arrows on us. It was through this we gave way, and 
through this false' alarm were scattered! We went back to 
Aush. 


(e. Babur again attempts Andijan.) 

Through the return to me of the forts and the highland and 
lowland clans, Tambal and his adherents lost heart and footing. 
His army and people in the next five or six days began to 
desert him and to flee to retired places and the open country.* 
Of his household some came and said, ‘ His affairs are nearly 
ruined ; he will break up in three or four days, utterly ruined.’ 
On hearing this, we rode for Andijin. 

^ Darwdna (a trap-door in a roof) has the variant dur-ddna, a single pearl ; 
tuqqdi perhaps implies relationship ; lulu is a pearl, a wild cow etc. 

* Hai. MS. sdirt kishi, Mu^. ‘All is likely to be the librarian (c/. index s.fi.). 

® Hlph. MS. tamdqgha u tUr-gd ; Hai. MS. tdrtdtgha u tdr-gd, Ilminsky gives 
no help, varying much here from the true text. The archetype of both MSS. 
must ha^e been difficult to read. 
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SI. Mull. Galpuk^ was in Andijtn, — the younger of Tambal’s 
cadet brothers. We took the Mulberrj^-road and at the Mid- 
day Prayer came to the KhakSn (canal), south of the town. A Foi. 106. 
foraging-party was arranged; I followed it along Khakan to 
the skirt of 'Alsh-hill. When our scouts brought word that 
SI. Mu^i Galpuk had come out, with what men he had, beyond 
the suburbs and gardens to the skirt of ‘Aish, I hurried to 
meet him, although our foragers were still scattered. He may 
have had over 500 men ; we had more but many had scattered 
to forage. When we were face to face, his men and ours may 
have been in equal number. Without caring about order or 
array, down we rode on them, loose rein, at the gallop. When 
we got near, they could not stand ; there was not so much 
fighting as the crossing of a few swords. My men followed 
them almost to the Khakan Gate, unhorsing one after another. 

It was at the Evening Prayer that, our foe outmastered, we 
reached Khwaja Kitta, on the outskirts of the suburbs. My 
idea was to go quickly right up to the Gate but Dost Beg’s 
father, Nasir Beg and Qambar-*ali Beg, old and experienced 
begs both, represented to me, ‘ It is almost night ; it would be 
ill-judged to go in a body into the fort in the dark ; let us with- 
draw a little and dismount. What can they do to-morrow but 
surrender the place ?’ Yielding at once to the opinion of these 
experienced persons, we forthwith retired to the outskirts of the 
suburbs. If we had gone to the Gate, undoubtedly, AndijSn ^*<>1. 
would have come into our hands. 

(/. Babur surprised by Tambal.) 

After crossing the Khakan-canal, we dismounted, near the 
Bed-time prayer, at the side of the village of Rabat-i-zauraq 
(var. ruzaq). Although we knew that Tambal had broken 
camp and was on his way to Andijan, yet, with the negligence of 
inexperience, we dismounted on level ground close to the village, 
instead of where the defensive canal would have protected us.* 

There we lay down carelessly, without scouts or rear-ward. 

^ The Hai. MS.’s pointing allows the sobnquet tobecan * Butterfly.* His 
family lent itself to nick-names ; in it three brothers were known respectively 
as Fat or Lubberly, Fool and, perhaps, Butterfly. 

® birk artgh, doubly strong by its trench and its current. 
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At the top (bash) of the morning, just when men are in sweet 
sleep, Qambar-‘ali Beg hurried past, shouting, ‘ Up with you ! 
the enemy is here !* So much he said and went off without a 
moment’s stay. It was my habit to lie down, even in times of 
peace, in my tunic; up I got instanter, put on sword and 
quiver and mounted. My standard-bearer had no time to 
adjust my standard,^ he just mounted with it in his hand. 
There were ten or fifteen men with me when we started 
toward the enemy; after riding .n arrow’s flight, when we 
came up with his scouts, there may have been .ten. Going 
rapidly forward, we overtook him, poured in arrows on him^ 
over-mastered his foremost men and hurried them off. We 
followed them for another arrow’s flight and came up with his 
centre where SI. Ahmad Tambal himself was, with as many as 
FoL 107. 100 men. He and another were standing in front of his array, 
as if keeping a Gate,^ and were shouting, ‘ Strike, strike!’ but 
his men, mostly, were sidling, as if asking themselves, ‘ Shall 
we run away ? Shall we not ?’ By this time three were left 
with me; one was Nasir’s Dost, another, Mirza Quli Kukiilddshy 
the third, KhudSi-birdi Turkman's Karlm-dad.^ I shot off the 
arrow on my thumb,* aiming at Tambal’s helm. When I put 
my hand into my quiver, there came out a quite new gosha-glr^ 

1 I understand that time failed to set the standard in its usual rest. E. 
and de C. have understood that the yak-tail (qutas tughl f. loo) was apart 
from the staff and that time failed to adjust the two parts. The tugh however 
is the whole standard ; moreover if the tail were ever taken off at night from 
the staff, it would hardly be so treated in a mere bivouac. 

2 alshiktik turluq, as on f. 1 x 3 . I understand this to mean that the two 
men were as far from their followers as sentries at a Gate are posted outside 
the Gate. 

3 So too * Piero of Cosimo ' and ‘ Lorenzo of Piero of the Medici ' Cf. 
the names of five men on f. 114. 

* shashtim. The shasht (thumb) in archery is the thumb-shield used on the 
left hand, as the zih-glr (string-grip), the archer's ring, is on the right-hand 
thumb. 

It is useful to remember, when reading accounts of shooting with the 
Turk! (Turkish) bow, that the arrows (auq) had notches so gripping the string 
that they kept in place until released with the string. 

* sar-i-sabz gosha glr. The gosha-gir is an implement for remedying the 
warp of a bow-tip and string-notch. For further particulars see Appendix C. 

The term sar-i-sabz, lit. green-head, occurs in the sense of * quite young ’ 
or * new,' in the proverb, ‘ The red tongue loses the green head,' quoted in 
the T^abaqiU-i-akhari account of B&bur's death. Applied here, it points to 
the gosha-glf as part of the recent gift made by A^imad to BAbur. 
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given me by my Younger KhSn dada. It would have been 
vexing to throw it away but before I got it back into the quiver, 
there had been time to shoot, maybe, two or three arrowi 
When once more I had an arrow on the string, I went forward, 
my three men even holding back. One of those two in advance, 

Tambal seemingly,^ moved forward also. The high-road was 
between us ; I from my side, he, from his, got upon it and came 
face to face, in such a way that his right hand was towards 
me, mine towards him. His horse’s mail excepted, he was 
fully accoutred ; but for sword and quiver, I was unprotected. 

I shot off the arrow in my hand, adjusting for the attachment 
of his shield. With matters in this position, they shot my right 
leg through. I had on the cap of my helm Tambal chopped Fol. 107b. 
so violently at my head that it lost all feeling under the blow. 

A large wound was made on my head, though not a thread of 
the cap was cut.® I had not bared"^ my sword ; it was in the 
scabbard and I had no chance to draw it. Single-handed, I 
was alone amongst many foes. It was not a time to stand 
still ; I turned rein. Down came a sword again ; this time 
on my arrows. When I had gone 7 or 8 paces, those same 
three men rejoined me.® After using his sword on me, Tambal 
seems to have used it on Nasir’s Dost. As far as an arrrow 
flies to the butt, the enemy followed us. 

The Khakan-canal is a great main-channel, flowing in a 
deep cutting, not everywhere to be crossed. God brought it 
right ! we came exactly opposite a low place where there was a 
passage over. Directly we had crossed, the horse Nasir’s Dost 
was on, being somewhat weakly, fell down. We stopped and re- 
mounted him, then drew off for Aush, over the rising-ground 

1 Tambal aikdndur. By this tense I understand that Babur was not at first 
sure of the identity of the pseudo-sentries, partly because of their distance, 
partly, it may be presumed, because of concealment of identity by armour. 

2 duwulgha hurkl ; i.e. the soft cap worn under the iron helm. 

3 Nuyan’s sword dealt the blow (f. 975). Gul-badan also tells the story 
(f. 77) k propos of a similar incident in Humayun*s career, Babur repeats 
the story on f. 234. 

* ydlddghldmdi dur atdim. The Second W.-i-B. has taken this a§ from 
ydliurmdq, to cause to glisten, and adds the gloss that the sword was rusty 
(I.O. 217 f. 706). 

® The text here seems to say that the three men were on foot„but this is 
negatived by the context. 
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between Faraghina and KhirUbuk. Out on the rise, Mazid 
Taghai came up and joined us. An arrow had pierced his 
right leg also and though it had not gone through and come 
out again, he got to Aush with difficulty. The enemy un- 
horsed (iushurdildr) good men of mine; Nasir Beg, Muh. ‘All 
Mubashir, Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali, Khusrau Kukulddsh^ Na‘man the 
page, all fell (to them, iushtildr), and also many unmailed braves.^ 

(g. The Khdns move from Kdsdn to Andijdn.) 

The Khans, closely following on Tambal, dismounted near 
Andijan, — the Elder at the side of the Reserve {quruq) in the 
Fol. loS. garden, known as Birds*-mill (Qush-itglrmdn), belonging to my 
grandmother, AisSn-daulat Begim, — the Younger, near Baba 
Tawakkul’s Alms-house. Two days later I went from Aush 
and saw the Elder Khan in Birds*-mill. At that interview, he 
simply gave over to the Younger Khan the places which had 
come in to me. He made some such excuse as that for our ad- 
vantage, he had brought the Younger Khan, how far ! because 
such a foe as Shaibaq Khan had taken Samarkand and was 
waxing greater; that the Youngef Khan had there no lands 
whatever, his own being far away ; and that the country under 
Andijan, on the south of the Khujand-water, must be given 
him to encamp in. He promised me the country under Akhsi, 
on the north of the Khujand-water. He said that after taking 
a firm grip of that country (Farghana), they would move, take 
Samarkand, give it to me and then the whole of the Farghana 
country was to be the Younger Khan’s. These words seem to 
have been meant to deceive me, since there is no knowing 
what they would have done when they had attained . their 
object. It had to be however ! willy-nilly, I agreed. 

When, leaving him, I was on my way to the Younger 
Khan’s presence, Qaipbar-*ali, known as the Skinner, joined me 
in a friendly way and said, * Do you see ? They have taken the 
whole of the country just become yours. There is no opening 

1 Amongst the various uses of the verb tushmak, to descend in any way, 
the B.N. does not allow of ' falling (death) in battle.* When I made the 
index of the Ilai. MS. facsimile, this was not known to me ; I therefore 
erroneously entered the men enumerated here as killed at this time. 
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for you through them. You have in your hands Aush, Mar- FoL loi 
ghinan, Auzkint and the cultivated land and the tribes and the 
hordes ; go you to Aush ; make that fort fast ; send a man to 
Tarpbal, make peace with him, then strike at the Mughul and 
drive him out. After that, divide the districts into an elder and 
a younger brother’s shares.’ ‘Would that be right?’ said 1. 

‘ The Khans are my blood relations ; better serve them than rule 
for Tambal.* He saw that his words had made no impression, 
so turned back, sorry he had spoken. I went on to see my 
Younger Khan Dada. At our first interview, I had come upon 
him without announcement and he had no time to dismount, 
so it was all rather unceremonious. This time I got even 
nearer perhaps, and he ran out as far as the end of the tent- 
ropes. I was walking with some difficulty because of the 
wound in my leg. We met and renewed acquaintance ; then 
he said, ‘You are talked about as a hero, my young brother!* 
took my arm and led me into his tent. The tents pitched were 
rather small and through his having grown up in an out-of-the- 
way place, he let the one he sat in be neglected ; it was like a 
raider’s, melons, grapes, saddlery, every sort of thing, in his 
sitting-tent. I went from his presence straight back to my 
own camp and there he sent his Mughul surgeon to examine 
my wound. Mughuls call a surgeon also a bakhsht; this one 
was called Ataka Bakhshi.^ 

He was a very skilful surgeon; if a man’s brains had come Fol. 109 
out, he would cure it, and any sort of wound in an artery 
he easily healed. For some wounds his remedy was in form of 
a plaister, for some medicines had to be taken. He ordered a 
bandage tied on'-* the wound in my leg and put no seton in ; 
once he made me eat something like a fibrous root {ylldlz)^ 

He told me himself, ‘ A certain man had his leg broken in the 
slender part and the bone was shattered for the breadth of the 
hand. I cut the flesh open and took the bits of bone out 
Where they had been, I put a remedv in powder-form. That 

‘ Elph. MS. yakhshl. Zenker explains bakhshl (pav-master) as meaning 
also a Court-physician. 

* The IJai. Elph. and Kehr's MS. all have puchqaq tdqmdq or it be 
puhqdq tdqmaq. T. bukhdq means bandage, puchdq, rind of fruit, but the 
word clear in the three Turk! MSS. means, skin of a fox's leg. 
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remedy simply became bone wnere there had been bone before.’ 
He told many strange and marvellous things such as surgeons 
in cultivated lands cannot match. 

Three or four days later, Qambar-*all, afraid on account of 
what he had said to me, fled (to Tambal) in Andijin. A few 
days later, The KhSns joined to me Ayub Begchik with his 
iuman, and J&n-hasan Bartn with the Badn tiimdn and, as 
their army-beg, Sarlgh-bash Mirza, — looo to 2000 men in all, 
and sent us towards AkhsL 

{h, Babur’s expedition to Akhsi.) 

Shaikh Bayazid, a younger brother of Tambal, was in Akhsi ; 
Shahbaz Qarluq was in KasS.n. At the time, Shahbaz was 
lying before Nu-kint fort ; crossing the Khujand-water opposite 
Bikhrata, we hurried to fall upon him there. When, a little 
fol. 109#. before dawn, we were nearing the place, the begs represented 
to me that as the man would have had news A us, it was 
advisable not to go on in broken array. We moved on there- 
fore with less speed. Shahbaz may have been really unaware 
of us until we were quite close ; then getting to know of it, he 
fled into the fort. It often happens so! Once having said, 
‘The enemy is on guard!’ it is easily fancied true and the 
chance of action is lost. In short, the experience of such 
things is that no effort or exertion must be omitted, once the 
chance for action comes. After-repentance is useless. There 
was a little fighting round the fort at dawn but we delivered 
no serious attack. 

For the cdnvenience of foraging, we moved from Nu-kint 
towards the hills in the direction of Bishkharin. Seizing his 
opportunity, Shahbaz Qdrliiq abandoned Nu-kint and returned 
to K5san. We went back and occupied Nu-kint. During those 
days, the army several times went out and over-ran all sides and 
quarters. Once they over-ran the villages of Akhsi, once 
those of KSsan. Shahb&z and Long Hasan’s adopted son, 
Mirim came out of K5s5n to fight ; they fought, were beaten, 
and there Mirim died. 
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(1. The affairs oj Pap.) 

Pap is a strong fort belonging to AkhsL The P§.pis made it 
fast and sent a man to me. We accordingly sent Sayyid 
QSsim with a few braves to occupy it. They crossed the river Fol. 1 10. 
{darya) opposite the upper villages of Akhsi and went into P§p.^ 

A few days later, Sayyid Qasim did an astonishing thing. 

There were, at the time with Shaikh Bayazid in Akhsi, 

Ibrahim Chdpuk (Slash-face) Taghai,^ Ahmad-of-qasim Kokbur^ 
and Qasim Khitika (?) Arghun. To these Shaikh Bayazid 
joins 200 serviceable braves and one night sends them to 
surprise Pap. Sayyid Qasim must have lain down carelessly 
to sleep, without setting a watch. They reach the fort, set 
ladders up, get up on the Gate, let the drawbridge down and, 
when 70 or 80 good men in mail are inside, goes the news to 
Sayyid Qasim ! Drowsy with sleep, he gets into his vest 
(kiingldk), goes out, with five or six of his men, charges the enemy 
and drives them out with blow upon blow. He cut off a few 
heads and sent to me. Though such a careless lying down was 
bad leadership, yet, with so few, just by torce of drubbing, 
to chase off such a mass of men in mail was very brave 
indeed. 

Meantime The Khans were busy with the siege of Andijan 
but the garrison would not let them get near it. The Andijan 
braves used to make sallies and blows would be exchanged. 

(j. Babur invited into Akhsi.) 

Shaikh Bayazid now began to send persons to us from 
Akhsi to testify to well-wishing and pressingly invite us to 
Akhsi. His object was to separate me from The Khans, by 
any artifice, because without me, they had no standing-ground. Fol. no^ 
His invitation may have been given after agreeing with his elder 
brother, Tambal that if I were separated from The Khans, it 
might be possible, in my presence, to come to some arrange- 

1 The darya here mentioned seems to be the K5.san-water ; the route taken 
froui tii^kharan to Pap is shewn on the Fr. map to lead past modern Tupa- 
qdrghan. Pap is not marked, but was, I think, at the cross-roads eas^of Touss 
(Karnan) . 

* Presumably Jahangir’s. 
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ment with them. We gave The Khans a hint of the invitation. 
They said, * Go ! and by whatever means, lay hands on Shaikh 
BSyazid.’ It was not my habit to cheat and play false ; here 
above all places, when promises would have been made, how 
was I to break them ? It occurred to me however, that if we 
could get into Akhsi, we might be able, by using all available 
means, to detach Shaikh Baya^Id from Tambal, when he might 
take my side or something might turn up to favour my fortunes. 
We, in our turn, sent a man to him ; compact was made, he 
invited us into Akhsi and when we went, came out to meet us, 
bringing my younger brother, Nasir Mirza with him. Then he 
took us into the town, gave us ground to camp in (yurt) and to 
me one of my father’s houses in the outer fort^ where I 
dismounted. 

(k. Tambal asks help of Shaibdq Khan.) 

Tambal had sent his elder brother. Beg Tilba, to Shaibaq 
Khan with proffer of service and invitation to enter Farghana. 
At this very time Shaibaq Khan’s answer arrived ; ‘ I will 
come,’ he wrote. On hearing this, The Khans were all up^t ; 
they could sit no longer before Andijan and rose from before it. 

The Younger Khan himself had a reputation for justice and 
orthodoxy, but his Mughuls, stationed, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the towns-people, in Aush, Marghinan and other 
places, — places that had come in to me, — began to behave ill 
Foi. III. and oppressively. When The Khans had broken up from before 
Andijan, the Aushis and Marghln5nis, rising in tumult, seized 
the Mughuls in their forts, plundered and beat them, drove 
them out and pursued them. 

The Kh5ns did not cross the Khujand-water (for the 
Kindirlik-pass) but left the country by way of Marghinan and 
Kand-i-badam and crossed it at Khujand, Tarnbal pursuing 
them as far as Marghinan. We had had much uncertainty; 
we had not had much confidence in their making any stand, 
yet for us to go away, without clear reason, and leave them, 
would not have looked well. 

^ Here his father was killed (f. 66). C/. App. A. 
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Early one morning, when I was in the Hot-bath, JahSngir 
Mirza came into Akhsi, from Marghinan, a fugitive from 
Tambal. We saw one another, Shaikh Bayazid also being 
present, agitated and afraid. The Mirza and Ibrahim Beg 
said, ‘ Shaikh Bayazid must be made prisoner and we must 
get the citadel into our hands.' In good sooth, the proposal 
was wise. Said I, ‘ Promise has been made ; how can we 
break it ?* Shaikh Bayazid went into the citadel. Men ought 
to have been posted on the bridge ; not even there did we post 
any-one ! These blunders were the fruit of inexperience. At 
the top of the morning came Tambal himself with 2 or 3000 
men in mail, crossed the bridge and went into the citadel. To 
begin with I had had rather few men ; when I first went into 
Akhsi some had been sent to other forts and some had been 
made commandants and summoners all round. Left with 
me in Akhsi may have been something over 100 men. We Fol. iii^. 
had got to horse with these and were posting braves at the top 
of one lane after another and making ready for the fight, when 
Shaikh Bayazid and Qainbar-‘ali (the Skinner), and Muhammad- 
dost^ came gallopping from Tambal with talk of peace. 

After posting those told off for the fight, each in his appointed 
place, I dismounted at my father’s tomb for a conference, 
in which I invited Jahangir Mirza to join. Muhammad-dost 
went back to Tarnbal but Qarnbar-^ali and Shaikh Bayazid 
were present. We sat in the south porch of the tomb and 
were in consultation when the Mirza, who must have settled 
beforehand with Ibrahim Chdpiik to lay hands on those other 
two, said in my ear, ‘They must be made prisoner.' Said I, 

‘ Don’t hurry ! matters are past making prisoners. See here ! 
with terms made, the affair might be coaxed into something. 

For why ? Not only are they many and we few, but they with 
their strength are in the citadel, we with our weakness, in the 
outer fort.’ Shaikh Bayazid and Qambar-*ali both being 
present, Jahangir Mirza looked at Ibrahim Beg and made him 
a sign to refrain. Whether he misunderstood to the contrary 

1 *Ali-dost's soA (f. 79^). 
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or whether he pretended to misunderstand, is not known; 
suddenly he did the ill-deed of seizing Shaikh Bayazid. Braves 
^oi. 112. closing in from all sides, flung those two to the ground. 
Through this the affair was taken past adjustment; we gave 
them into charge and got to horse for the coming fight. 

One side of the town was put into Jahangir Mirza’s charge; 
as his men were few, I told off some of mine to reinforce him. 
I went first to his side and posted men for the fight, then to 
other parfs of the town. There is a somewhat level, open 
space in the middle of Akhsi ; I had posted a party of braves 
there and gone on when a large body of the enemy, mounted 
and on foot, bore down upon them, drove them from their post 
and forced them into a narrow lane. Just then I came up (the 
lane), gallopped my horse at them, and scattered them in flight. 
While I was thus driving them out from the lane into the flat, 
and had got my sword to work, they shot my horse in the leg; 
it stumbled and threw me there amongst them. I got up 
quickly and shot one arrow off. My squire, Kahil (lazy) had a 
weakly pony; he got off and led it to me. Mounting this, I 
started for another lane-head. SI. Muh. Wais noticed the 
weakness of my mount, dismounted and led me his own. I 
mounted that horse. Just then, Qasim Begs son, Qambar-‘ali 
came, wounded, from Jahangir Mirza and said the Mirza had 
cl. \ \21k been attacked some time before, driven off in panic, and had 
gone right away. We were thunderstruck ! At the same 
moment arrived Sayyid Qasim, the commandant of Pap I His 
was a most unseasonable visit, since at such a crisis it was \,^ell 
to have such a strong fort in our hands. Said I to Ibrahim 
Beg, ‘What’s to be done now?’ He was slightly wounded; 
whether because of this or because of stupefaction, he could 
give no useful answer. My idea was to get across the bridge, 
destroy it and make for Andijan. Baba Sher-zad did very well 
here. ‘ We will storm out at the gate and get away at once,’ 
he said. At his w'ord, we set off for the Gate. Khwaja 
Mlr§.n also spoke boldly at that crisis. In one of the lanes, 
Sayyid Qasim and Nasir’s Dost chopped away at Baqi Khlz,^ I 
being in front with Ibrahim Beg and Mirza Quli Kukulddsh. 

^ The sobriquet Khlz may mean Leaper, or Impetuous. 
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As we came opposite the Gate, we saw Shaikh Bayazid, wear- 
ing his pull-over shirt^ above his vest, coming in with three or 
four horsemen. He must have been put into the charge of 
Jahangir’s men in the morning when, against my will, he was 
made prisoner, and they must have carried him off when they 
got away. They had thought it would be well to kill him; 
they set him free alive. He had been released just when I 
chanced upon him in the Gate. I drew and shot off the arrow 
on my thumb ; it grazed his neck, a good shot ! He came con- 
fusedly in at the Gate, turned to the right and fled down a lane. 

We followed him instantly. Mirza Quli Kukulddsh got at one 
man with his rugged-mace and went on. Another man took Foi. 113. 
aim at IbrSJiim Beg, but when the Beg shouted ‘ Hai ! Hal !* let 
him pass and shot me in the arm-pit, from as near as a man on 
guard at a Gate, Two plates of my Qalmaq mail were cut; 
he took to flight and I shot after him. Next I shot at a man 
running away along the ramparts, adjusting for his cap against 
the battlements ; he left his cap nailed on the wall and went off, 
gathering his turban-sash together in his hand. Then again, — 
a man was in flight alongside me in the lane down which 
Shaikh Bayazid had gone. I pricked the back of his head 
with my sword; he bent over from his horse till he leaned 
against the wall of the lane, but he kept his seat and with 
some trouble, made good his flight. When we had driven all 
the enemy’s men from the Gate,^e took possession of it but 
the affair was past discussion because they, in the citadel, were 
2000 or 3000, we, in the outer fort, 100 or 200. Moreover they 
had chased off Jahangir MirzS, as long before as it takes milk 
to boil, and with him had gone half my men. This notwith- 
standing, we sent a man, while we were in the Gate, to say to 
him, ‘If you are near at hand, come, let us attack ag^in.’ 

But the matter had gone past that! Ibrahim Beg, either 
b^use his horse was really weak or because of his wound, 

1, ‘My horse is done.’ On this, SulaimSn, one of Muh. 

‘Alfs Mubashir's servants, did a plucky thing, for with matters Fol. 113^, 
as they were and none constraining him, while we were*wait- 

^ kuUdk, syn. kungldk, a shirt not opening at the breast. It will^have been 
a short garment since the under- vest was visible. 
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ing in the Gate, he dismounted and gave his horse to Ibrahim 
Beg. Kichik (little) *Ali, now the Governor of Koel,^ also 
shewed courage while we were in the Gate ; he was a retainer 
of SI. Muh. Wais and twice did well, here and in Aush. We 
delayed in the Gate till those sent to JahSngir MirzS came back 
and said he had gone off long before. It was too late to stay 
there; off we flung; it was ill-judged to have stayed as long as 
we did. Twenty or thirty men were with me. Just as we 
hustled out of the Gate, a number of armed men* came right 
down upor us* reaching the town-side of the drawbridge just as 
we had crossed. Banda-*ali, the maternal grandfather of 
Qasim Beg’s son, Hamza, called out to Ibrahim Beg, ‘ You are 
always boasting of your zeal! Let's take to our swords!’ 

‘ What hinders? Come along !’ said Ibrahim Beg, from beside 
me. The senseless fellows were for displaying their zeal at a 
time of such disaster ! Ill-timed zeal ! That was no time to 
make stand or delay ! We went off quickly, the enemy follow- 
ing and unhorsing our men. 

(m. Babur a fugitive before TarfibaVs men.) 

When we were passing Meadow-dome (Gumbaz-i-chaman), 
two miles out of Akhsi, Ibrahim Beg called out to me. Looking 
Fol. 1 14. back, I saw a page of Shaikh Bayazids striking at him and 
turned rein, but Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli, said at my side, * This 
is a bad time for going back,' seized my rein and pushed ahead. 
Many of our men had been unhorsed before we reached Sang, 
4 miles (2 shar*t\ out of Akhsi.* Seeing no pursuers at Sang, we 

^ i,e, when BS.bur was writing in HindastS.n. Exactly at '^^hat date he 
made this entry is not sure. * Ali was in Koel in 933 ah. (f . 315) and then b^.ken 
prisoner, but Babur does not say he was killed, — as he well might say of a 
marked man, and, as the captor was himself taken shortly after, *Ali may 
have been released, and may have been in Koel again. So that the statement 
‘ now in Koel * may refer to a time later than his capture. The interest of 
the point is in its relation to the date of composition of the Bdbur^ndtna, 

No record of 'All's bravery in Adsh has been preserved. The reference 
here made to it may indicate something attempted in 908 ah. after Babur's 
adventure in Karnan (f. 1186) or in 909 ah. from Sakh. Cf, Translator's note 
f. ix8b, 

* aupchinlik. Vambdry, gepanxert ; Shaw, four horse-shoes and their nails ; 
Steingass, aupcha-l^hdna, a guard-house. 

3 Sang is a ferry-station (Kostenko, i, 213). Pap may well have been 
regretted (f. 1096 and f. 1126) ! The well-marked features of the French map 
of 1904 allows Babur's flight to be followed. 
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passed it by ana turned straight up its water. In this position 
of our affairs there were eight men of us; — Nasir’s Dost, 

QSsim Beg s Qambar-*ali, Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli, Mirza Quli 
Kukulddshy Nasir’s Shaham, Sayyidi Qara’s ‘Abdu’l-qadus, 

Khwaja Husaini and myself, the eighth. Turning up the 
stream, we found, in the broad valley, a good little road, far 
from the beaten track: We made straight up the valley, 
leaving the stream on the right, reached its waterless part and, 
near the Afternoon Prayer, got up out of it to level land. 

When we looked across the plain, we saw a blackness on it, 
far away. I made my party take cover and myself had gone 
to look out from higher ground, when a number of men came 
at a gallop up the hill behind us. Without waiting to know 
whether they were many or few, we mounted and rode off. 

There were 20 or 25 ; we, as has been said, were eight. 

If we had known their number at first, we should have 
made a good stand against them but we thought they would 
not be pursuing us, unless they had good support behind. A Fol. 114^. 
fleeing foe, even if he be many, cannot face a few pursuers, for 
as the saying is, ^ Hal is enough for the beaten ranks.’ ^ 

Khan-quli said, ‘ This will never do ! They will take us all. 

From amongst the horses there are, you take two good ones 
and go quickly on with Mirza Quli Kukiilddsh, each with a led 
horse. May-be you will get away.’ He did not speak ill ; as 
there waf> no fighting to hand, there was a chance of safety in 
doing as he said, but it really would not have looked well to 
leave any man alone, without a horse, amongst his foes. In 
the end they all dropped off, one* by one, of themselves. My 
horse was a little tired ; Khan-quli dismounted and gave me 
his; I jumped off at once and mounted bis, he mine. Just 
then they unhorsed’ Sayyidi Qara’s ‘Abdu’l-qadus and Nasir’s 
Shaham who had fallen behind. Khan-quli also was left. It 
was no time to profer help or defence ; on it was gone, at the 
full speed of our mounts. The horses began to flag ; Dost Beg’s 
failed and stopped. Mine began to tire ; Qambar-‘ali got off 

* in the Turk! text this saying is in Persian ; in the Kehr-Ilminsky, in . 

Turki, as though it had gone over with its Persian context of the W.-i-B. from 
which the K.-I. text here is believed to be a translation. 


12 
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and gave me his ; I mounted his, he mine. He was left. 
KhwSja Husaini was a lame man; he turned aside to the 
higher ground. I was left with MurzS. Qull Kukuldask. Our 

Foi. ns. horses could not possibly gallop, they trotted. His began to 
flag. Said I, ‘ What will become of me, if you fall behind ? 
Come along! let’s live or die together.’ Several times I 
looked back at him ; at last he said, ‘ My horse is done 1 It 
can’t go on. Never mind me ! You go on, perhaps you will 
get away.’ It was a miserable position for me ; he remained 
behind, I was alone. 

Two of the enemy were in sight, one Baba of SairSm, the 
other Banda- 'all. They gained on me ; my horse was done ; 
the mountains were still 2 miles (i kuroh) off. A pile of rock 
was in my path. Thought I to myself, ‘ My horse is worn out 
and the hills are ~till somewhat far away ; which way should I 
go ? In my quiver are at least 20 arrows; should I dismount and 
shoot them off from this pile of rock ?’ Then again, I thought 
I might reach the hills and once there, stick a few arrows in 
my belt and scramble up. I had a good deal of confidence in 
my feet and went on, with this plan in mind. My horse could 
not possibly trot; the two men came within arrow’s reach. 

Foj. list. For my own sake sparing my arrows, I did not shoot; they, 
out of caution, came no nearer. By sunset I was near the 
hills. Suddenly they called out, ‘ Where are you going in this 
fashion? JahSnglr MIrzi has been brought in a prisoner; 
NSsir MirzS. also is in their hands.’ I made no reply and went 
on towards the hills. When a good distance further had been 
gone, they spoke again, this time more respectfully, dismount- 
ing to speak. I gave no ear to them but went on up a glen 
till, at the Bed-time prayer, I reached a rock as big as a house. 
Going behind it, I saw there were places to be jumped, where 
no horse could go. They dismounted again and began to 
speak like servants and courteously. Said they, ‘Where are 
you going in this fashion, without a road and in the dark ? 
SI. Alimad Tainbal will make you pddshah.' They swore this. 
Said I, ‘ My mind is not easy as to that. I cannot go to him. 

Fot 116. If you think to do me timely service, years may pass before 
you have such another chance. Guide me to a road by which 
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I can go to The Khan’s presence. If you will do this, I will 
shew you favour and kindness greater than your heart^s-desire. 

If you will not do it, go back the way you came; that also 
would be to serve me well.’ Said they, ‘ Would to God we had 
never come ! But since we are here, after following you in the 
way we have done, how can we go back from you ? If you 
will not go with us, we are at your service, wherever you go.’ 

Said I, * Swear that you speak the truth.’ They, for their part, 
made solemn oath upon the Holy Book. 

I at once confided in them and said, ‘ People have shewn me 
a road through a broad valley, somewhere near this glen ; take 
me to it.’ Spite of their oath, my trust in them was not so 
complete but that I gave them the lead and followed. After 2 
to 4 miles (1-2 kuroh), we came to the bed of a torrent. ^ This 
will not be the road for the broad valley,’ I said. They drew 
back, saying, ‘ That road is a long way ahead,’ but it really must 
have been the one we were on and they have been concealing 
the fact, in order to deceive me. About half through the night, 
we reached another stream. This time they said, ‘ We have 
been negligent ; it now seems to us that the road through the 
broad valley is behind.’ Said I, 'What is to be done?’ Said 
they, 'The Ghawa road is certainly in front; by it people cross 
for Far-kat.^ They guided me for that and we went on till in Fol. 116^ 
the third watch of the night we reached the Karnan gully 
which comes down from Ghawa. Here Baba Sairami said, 

* Stay here a little while I look along the Ghawa road.’ He 
came back after a time and said, ‘ Some men have gone along 
that road, led by one wearing a Mughul cap ; there is no going 
that way.’- I took alarm at these words. There I was, at 
dawn, in the middle of the cultivated land, far from the road I 
wanted to take. Said I, 'Guide me to where I can hide to- 
day, and tonight when you will have laid hands on something 
for the horses, lead me to cross the Khujand-water and along 
its further bank.’ Said they, ' Over there, on the upland, there 
might be hiding,’ 

Banda- 'all was Commandant in Karnan. 'There is no doing • 
without food for ourselves or our horses he said, let me go 
* C/. f. 966 and Fr. Map for route over the Kindir-tau. 
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into Karn&n and bring what I can find.’ We stopped 2 miles 
(i kuroh) out of Karnin ; he went on. He was a long time 
away ; near dawn there was no sign of him. The day had shot 
when he harried up, bringing three loaves of bread but no corn 
for the horses. Each of us putting a loaf into the breast of his 
tunic, we went quickly up the rise, tethered our horses there in 
the open valley and went to higher ground, each to keep watch. 

Foi. 1 17. Near mid-day, A|^mad the Falconer went along the GhawS 

road for Akhsi. I thought of calling to him and of saying, 
with promise and fair word, ‘ You take those horses,’ for they 
had had a day and a night’s strain and struggle, without corn, 
and were utterly done. But then again, we were a little un- 
easy as we did not entirely trust him. We decided that, as the 
men Baba Sairami had seen on the road would be in KarnSn 
that night, the two with me should fetch one of their horses 
for each of us, and that then we should go each his own way. 

At mid-day, a something glittering was seen on a horse, as 
far away as eye can reach. We were not able to make out at 
all what it was. It must have been Muh. B§qir Beg himself ; 
he had been with us in Akhsi and when we got out and 
scattered, he must have come this way and have been moving 
then to a hiding-place.^ 

Banda- ‘all and Bab 3 . Sairami said, ‘ The horses have had no 
corn for two days and two nights ; let us go down into the dale 
and put them there to graze.’ Accordingly we rode down and 
put them to the graas. At the Afternoon Prayer, a horseman 
passed along the rising-ground where we had been. We 
recognized him for Q 5 dir-birdi, the head-man of Ghawa. ‘ Call 
him,’ I said. They called ; he came. After questioning him, 
and speaking to him of favour and kindness, and giving him 
promise and fair word, I sent him to bring rope, and a grass- 
hook, and an axe, and material for crossing water, ^ and corn 
Fol. 1174. for the horses, and food and, if it were possible, other horses. 

We made tryst with him for that same spot at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

This account of Mu^. B&qir reads like one given later to B&bur ; he may 
have had some part in Babur's rescue {cf. Translator's Note to f. ii8d). 

* Perhaps reeds for a raft. Sh. N. p. 258, Sdi auchun hdr qdmlsh, reeds are 
there also for rafts. 
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Near the Evening Prayer, a horseman passed from the 
direction of KarnS.n for GhawS. * Who are you ?’ we asked. 

He made some reply. He must have been Mul^. B3qir Beg 
himself, on his way from where we had seen him earlier, going 
at night-fall to some other hiding-place, but he so changed his 
voice that, though he had been years with me, I did not know 
it. It would have been well if I had recognized him and he 
had joined me. His passing caused much anxiety and alarm ; 
tryst could not be kept with Qadir-birdi of GhawS. Banda- 
‘ali said, ' There are retired gardens in the suburbs of Karn§n 
where no one will suspect us of being; let us go there and 
send to QSdir-birdi and have him brought there.’ With this 
idea, we mounted and went to the Karn3.n suburbs. It was 
winter and very cold. They found a worn, coarse sheepskin 
coat and brought it to me ; I put it on. They brought me a 
bowl of millet-porridge; I ate it and was wonderfully re- 
freshed. ‘ Have you sent off the maft to Qadir-birdi ?’ said I 
to Banda- ‘all. ‘ I have sent,’ he said. But those luckless, 
clownish mannikins seem to have agreed together to send the 
man to Tambal in Akhsi ! 

We went into a house and for awhile my eyes closed in 
sleep. Those n^annikins artfully said to me, ‘You must not 
bestir yourself to leave Karnan till there is news of Qadir- 
birdi but this house is right amongst the suburbs ; on the out- 
skirts the orchards are empty; no-one will suspect if we go Fol. u8. 
there.’ Accordingly we mounted at mid-night and went to a 
distant orchard. Baba Sairami kept watch from the roof of a 
house. Near mid-day he came down and said, ‘ Commandant 
Yusuf is coming.’ Great fear fell upon me ! ‘ Find out,’ I 

said, ‘whether he comes because he knows about me.’ He 
went and after some exchange of words, came back and said, 

‘ He says he met a foot-soldier in the Gate of Akhsi who said to 
him, “ The padshSh is in such a place,” that he told no-one, 
put the man with Wall the Treasurer whom he had made 
prisoner in the fight, and then gallopped off here.’ Said I^ 

‘ How does it strike you ?’ ‘ They are all your servants,’ he 
said, ‘ yoii must go. What else can you do ? Thay will make 
you their ruler.’ Said I, ‘After such rebellion and fighting. 
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with what confidence could I go?’ We were saying this, 
when Yusuf knelt before me, saying, ‘ Why should it be hidden ? 
SI. Abmad Tambal has no news of you, but Shaikh B^yazfd 
has and he sent me here.’ On hearing this, my state of mind 
was miserable indeed, for well is it understood that nothing in 
the world is worse than fear for one’s life. ' Tell the truth !’ I 
said, ‘if the affair is likely to go on to worse, I will make 
Foi. iiu. ablution.’ Yusuf swore oaths, but who would trust them ? I 
knew the helplessness of my position. I rose and went to 
a corner of the garden, saying to myself, ‘ If a man live a 
hundred years or a thousand years, at the last nothing . . .’^ 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Friends are likely to have rescued Babur from his dangerous 
isolation. His presence in Karnan was known both in Ghaw§. 
and in AkhsI; Muh. B5qir Beg was at hand (f. 117) ; some of 
those he had dropped in his flight would follow him when their 
horses had had rest ; Jah§.ngir was somewhere north of the 
river with the half of Babur’s former force (f. 112) ; The Khans, 
with their long-extended liue of march, may have been on the 
main road through or near Karnan. If Yusuf took Babur as a 
prisoner along the Akhsi road, there were these various chances 
of his meeting friends. 

His danger was evaded ; he joined his uncles and was with 
them, leading 1000 men (Sh. N. p. 268), when they were 
defeated at Archian just before or in the season of Cancer, ix. 
circa June (T. R. p. 164). What he was doing between the 
winter cold of Karnan (f. 1176) and June might have been 

^ Here the Turk! text breaks oli, as it might through loss of pages, causing 
a blank of narrative extending over some 16 months. Cf. App. D. for a 
passage, supposedly spurious, found with the llaidaribad Codex and the 
Kehr-Ilminsky text, purporting to tell how Babur was rescued from the risk 
in which the lacuna here leaves him. 
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known from his lost pages. Mul>. SSliii writes at length of one 
affair falling within the time, — Jahangir’s occupation of Khu- 
jand, its siege and its capture by Shaibanl. This capture will 
have occurred considerably more than a month before the 
defeat of The KhEns (Sh. N. p. 230). 

It is not easy to decide in what month of 908 ah. they went 
into FarghEna or how long their campaign lasted. BEbur 
chronicles a series of occurrences, previous to the march of the 
army, which must have filled some time. The road over the 
KIndIrlik-pass was taken, one closed in Babur’s time (f. xb) 
though now open through the winter. Looking at the rapidity 
of his own movements in FarghEna, it seems likely that the pass 
was crossed after and not before its closed time. If so, the 
campaign may have covered 4 or 5 months. Muh. Salih’s 
account of ShaibEq’s operations strengthens this view. News 
that Ahmad had joined Mahmud in TEshkint (f. 102) went to 
ShaibEni in Khusrau Shah’s territories ; he saw his interests in 
Samarkand threatened by this combination of the ChaghatEi 
brothers to restore BEbur in FarghEna, came north therefore in 
order to help Tambal. He then waited a month in Samarkand 
(Sh. N. p. 230), besieged JahEnglr, went back and stayed in 
Samarkand long enough to give his retainers time to equip for 
a^ year’s campaigning ( 1 . c. p. 244) then went to Akhsi and so 
to ArchiEn. 

BEbur 's statement (f. 1106) that The KlvEns went from Andi- 
jEn to the Khujand-crossing over the Sir attracts attention 
because this they might have done if they had meant to leave 
FarghEna by MirzE-rabEt but they are next heard of as at Akhsi. 
Why did they make that great d6tour ? Why not have crossed 
opposite Akhsi or at Sang ? Or if they had thought of retiring, 
whkt turned them east again ? Did they place JahSngir in 
Khujand ? BEbur’s missing pages would have answered these 
questions no doubt. It was useful for them to encamp where 
they did, east of Akhsi, because they there had near them a road 
by which reinforcement could come from KEshghar or retreat 
be made. The Akhsi people told ShaibEni that he could easily 
overcome The KhEns if he went without warning, and if fhey 
had not withdrawn by the Kulja road (Sh. N. p. 262)^ By that 
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road the few men who went with Ahmad to TSshkint (f. 103) 
may have been augmented to the force, enumerated as his in 
the battle by Muh. (Sh. N. cap. Liii.). 

When The Khans were captured, B^bur escaped and made 
‘ for Mughulistan,’ a vague direction seeming here to mean 
T^hklnt, but, finding his road blocked, in obedience to orders 
from Shaibaq that he and Abu’l>makS.ram were to be captured, 
he turned back and, by unfrequented ways, went into the hill- 
country of Sukh and Hushi^r. There he spent about a year 
in great misery (f. 14 and S. ii, 318). Of the wretchedness 
of the time Haidar also writes. If anything was attempted in 
Fargh^a in the course of those months, record of it has been 
lost with Babur’s missing pages. He was not only homeless 
and poor, but shut in by enemies. Only the loyalty or kindness 
of the hill-tribes can have saved him and his few followers. 
His mother was with him ; so also were the families of his men. 
How Qutluq-nigar contrived to join him from Tashkint, though 
historically a small matter, is one he would chronicle. What 
had happened there after the Mughul defeat, was that the 
horde had marched away for Kashghar while Shah Begim 
remained in charge of her daughters with whom the Auzbeg 
chiefs intended to contract alliance. Shaibanl’s orders for her 
stay and for the general exodus were communicated to her by 
her son, The Khan, in what Muli. Saiil>, quoting its purport, 
describes as a right beautiful letter (p. 296). 

By some means Qutluq-nigar joined Babur, perhaps helped 
by the circumstance that her daughter, Khtn-zada was 
Shaibaq’s wife. She spent at least some part of those hard 
months with him, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 
A move becoming imperative, the ragged and destitute company 
started in mid-June 1504 (Mul^. 9x0 ah.) on that perilous 
mountain journey to which Haidar applies the Prophet’s 
dictum, * Travel is a foretaste of Hell,’ but of which the end 
was the establishment of a Timurid d3masty in Hindust&n. 
To look down the years from the destitute Babur to Akbar, 
Shah-jahkn and Aorangzib is to see a great stream of human 
life flow from its source in his resolve to win upward, his 
quenchless courage and his abounding vitality. Not yet 22, 
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the sport of older men’s intrigues, he had been tempered by 
failure, privation and dangera 

He left Sukh intending to go to SI. ^usain MIrzS ^ in 
KhurSsSn but he changed this plan for oner taking him to 
KSbul where a Timurid might claim to dispossess the Arghuns, 
then holding it since the death, in 907 ah. of his uncle, 
Aulugh Beg Mirz 3 . Kabuli. 




THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION II. KABUL 

910 AH. — JUNE 14 th 1504 to JUNE 4 th 1505 AD.* 

{a. Babur leaves Farghd^ial) 

In the month of Muharram, after leaving the Farghana country Haidara- 
intending to go to Khurasan, I dismounted at Allak-yilaq,3 one 
of the summer pastures of Hi.^r. In this camp I entered my 
23rd year, and applied the razor to my face.^ Those who, 
hoping in me, went with me into exile, were, small and great, 
between 2 and 300 ; they were almost all on foot, had walking- 
staves in their hands, brogues s on their feet, and long coats ^ on 

* As in the Farghana Section, so here, reliance iS on the Elphinstone and 
Haidarabad MSS. The Kehr-Ilminsky text still appears to be a retranslation from 
the WHqi^eit’i-b&buri and verbally departs much from the true text ; moreover, in 
this Section it has been helped out, where its archetype was illegible or has lost 
fragmentary passages, from the Leyden and Erskine Memoirs. It may be 
mentioned, as between the First and the Second IVdqi^dt-i-bdburi, that several 
obscure passages in this Section are more explicit in the First (Payanda-hasan’s) than 
in its successor (‘Abdu-r-rahim’s), 

® Elph. MS. f. 906; W,-i-B. I.O. 215, f. 966 and 217, f. 79; Mems. p. 127. 

“ In 1504 Ai). Ferdinand the Catholic drove the French out of Naples ” (Erskine). In 
England, Henry V^II was pushing forward a commercial treaty, the Inten ursus tnalnsy 
with the Flemings and growing in wealth by the exactions of Empson and Dudley. 

3 presumably the pastures of the “Ilak” Valley. The route. from Sukh would 
be over the ‘Ala‘u’d-dln-pass, into the Q!zil-su valley, down to Ab-i-garm and on 
to the Ailaq-valley, Khwaja ‘Imad, the Kafirnigan, Qabadian, and Afibaj on the Amu. 

See T.R. p. 175 and Farghana Section, p. 184, as to the character of the journey. 

^ Amongst the Turk! tribes, the time of first applying the razor to the face is 
celebrated by a great entertainment. Babur’s miserable circumstances would not 
admit of this (Erskine). 

The text is ambiguous here, reading either that Sukh was left or that AUaq-yilaq 
was reached in Muharram. As the birthday was on the 8th, the journey very 
arduous and, for a party mostly on foot, slow, it seems safest to suppose that the start 
was made from Sukh at the end of 909 ah. and not in Muharram, 910 ah. 

5 chilriig, rough boots of untanned leather, formed like a moccasin with the lower 
leather drawn up round the foot; they are Worn by Khirghlz mountaineers and 
caravan>men on journeys (Shaw). 

* eha/fUn, the ordinary garment of Central Asia (Shaw). 
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their shoulders. So destitute were we that we had but two tents 
ichddar) amongst us ; my own used to be pitched for my mother, 
and they set ah alachuq at each stage for me to sit in.* 

Though we had started with the intention of going into 
Khurasan, yet with things as they were * something was hoped 
for from the Hisar country and Khusrau Shah’s retainers. 
Every few days some-one would come in from the country or 
a tribe or the (Mughul) horde, whose words made it probable 
that we had growing ground for hope. Just then Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar came back, who had been our envoy to Khusrau 
Shah ; from Khusrau Shah he brought nothing likely to please, 
but he did from the tribes and the horde. 

Fol. 120^. Three or four marches beyond Ailak, when halt was made at a 
place near Hisar called Khwaja Tmad, Muhibb-^ali, the Armourer, 
came to me from Khusrau Shah. Through Khusrau Shah’s 
territories I have twice happened to pass renowned though he 
was for kindness and liberality, he neither .time . showed me the 
humanity he had shown to the meanest of men. 

As we were hoping something from the country and the 
tribes, we made delay at every stage. At this critical point 
Sherim Taghal, than whom no man of mine was greater, 
thought of leaving me because he was not keen to go into 
Khurasan. He had sent all his family off and stayed himself 
unencumbered, when after the defeat at Sar-i-pul (906 ah.) I went 
back to defend Samarkand ; he was a bit of a coward and he did 
this sort of thing several times over. 

{]), Babur joined by one of Khusrau Shah's kinsmen^ 

After we reached Qabadlan, a younger brother of Khusrau 
ShSh, B 3 ql Chaghdnidnt^ whose holdings were Chaghanlan,^ 
Shahr-i-safa and Tirmlg, sent the kkqtib s oif^QarshT to me to 

* The MchOqy a tent of flexible poles, covered with felt, may be the khargHk 
(kibitka) ; Persian chddar seems to represent Turk! Hg owf, white house. 

” s.«. with Khusrau’s fower shaken by Aflzbeg attack, made in the winter of 909 ah. 
(ShaibdnS-ndma cap. mii). 

3 Ct if. fli and 01^. llie armourer’s station was low for an envoy to B&bur, the 
superior in birth of the armourer’s master. 

* var. Chaq&niftn and Sagh&nUn. The name formerly described the whole of the 
Qifftr territory (Erskine). 

s the preacher by whom the KhUba it read (Erskine). 
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express his good wishes and his desire for aHiance, and, after we 
had crossed the Amu at the Aubaj-ferry, he came himself to 
wait on me. By his wish we moved down the river to opposite 
Tlrmlz, where, without fear [or, without going over himself],* he 
had their families ^ and their goods brought across to join us. 

This done, we set out together for Kahmard and Bamian, then 
held by his son 3 Ahmad-i-qasim, the son of Khusrau Shah^s 
sister. Our plan was to leave the households {awi-atl) safe in 
Fort Ajar of the Kahmard-valley and to take action wherever Fol. 121 . 
action might seem well. At Aibak, Yar-‘ali Balal,4 who had 
fled from Khusrau Shah, joined us with several braves ; he had 
been with me before, and had made good use of his sword 
several times in my presence, but was parted from me in the 
recent throneless times 3 and had gone to .Khusrau Shah. He 
represented to me that the Mughuls in Khusrau Shah’s service 
wished me well. Moreover, Qarnbar-‘ali Beg, known also as 
Qarnbar-‘all Sildkh (Skinner), fled to. me after we reached 
the Zindan-valley.^ 

(r. Occurrences in Kahmard!) 

We reached Kahmard with three or four marches and 
deposited our households and families in Ajar. While we 
stayed there, Jahangir Mirza married (AT Begim) the 'daughter 
of SI. Mahmud Mir^a and Khan-zada Begim, who had been 
set aside for him during the lifetime of the Mirzas.7 

Meantime Baqi Bqg urged it upon me, again and again, that 
two rulers in one country, or two chiefs in one army are a source 
of faction and disorder— a foundation of dissension and ruin. 


' bi bSqi or bt BHqi ; perhaps a play of words with the double meaning expressed 
in the above translation. 

^ Amongst these were widows and children of Babur’s uncle, Mahmud (f. TJh). 

3 aUghuL As being the son of Khusrau’s sister, Ahmad was nephew to ; 
there may be in the text a scribe’s slip from one aUgkiil to another, and the real 
statement be that Ahmad was the son of Baql’s son, Muh. QSsim, which would account 
for his name Ahmad<i'qasim. 

< Cf. f. 67 . 

3 Btbur’s loss of rule in Farghana and Samarkand * 

* about 7 miles south of Aibak, on the road to Sax*i>tSgh (mountain-head, l^kine). 

7 viz, the respective fathers, Mahmud and ‘Umar Shaikh. The ^arrangement was 
made in ^5 AH. (1490 ad.). 
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“For they have said, ‘Ten darwishes can sleep under one blanket, 
but two kings cannot find room in one clime.* 

If a man of God eat half a loaf, 

He gives the other to a darvvish ; 

Let a king grip the rule of a clime, 

He dreams of another to grip.” * 

Baqi Beg urged further that Khusrau Shah’s retainers and 
followers would be coming in that day or the next to take 
service with the Padshah (/>. Babur) ; that there were such 
FoL 121^. sedition -mongers with them as the sons of Ayub Begchtk, 
besides other who had been the stirrers and spurs to disloyalty 
amongst their Mirzas,* and that if, at this point, Jahangir Mirza 
were dismissed, on good and friendly terms, for Khurasan, it 
would remove a source of later repentance. Urge it as he would, 
however, I did not accept his suggestion, because it is against 
my nature to do an injury to my brethren, older or younger, ^ 
or to any kinsman soever, even when something untoward has 
happened. Though formerly between Jahangir Mirza and me, 
resentments and recriminations had occurred about our rule 
and retainers, yet there was nothing whatever then to arouse 
anger against him ; he had come out of that countr}' 
(/>. Farghana) with me and was behaving like a blood-relation 
and a servant. But in the end it was just as BaqI Beg 
predicted ; — those tempters to disloyalty, that is to say, Ayub’s 
Yusuf and Ayub’s Bihlul, left me for Jahangir Mirza, took up 
a hostile and mutinous position, parted him from me, and 
conveyed him into Khurasan. 

{d. Co-operation invited against S\ dbdq Khan.) 

In those days came letters from SI. Husain Mirza, long and 
far-fetched letters which are still in my possession and in that 
Fol. 122. of others, written to Badfu’z-zamSn Mirza, myself, Khusrau 
Shah and ZO’n-nun Beg, all to the same purport, as follows : — 
“ When the three brothers, SI. Mahmud Mirza, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza, and Aulugh Beg Mirza, joined together and advanced 

^ GulistAn cap. i, story 3. Part of this quotation is used again on f. 183. 

^ MahmM*s sons under whom Baqi had served^ 

3 Undes of all degrees are included as elder brethren, cousins of all degrees, as 
younger ones. 
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against me, I defended the bank of the Murgh>ab ^ in such 
a way that they retired without being able to effect anything. 

Now if the Auzbegs advance, I might myself guard the bank of 
the Murgh-ab again ; let Badi‘uV.-zaman Mirza leave men to 
defend the fotts of Balkh, Shibarghan, and Andikhud while he 
himself guards Girzawan, the Zang-valley, and the hill-country 
thereabouts.” As he had heard of my being in those parts, he 
wrote to me also, “ Do you make fast Kahmard, Ajar, and that 
hill-tract ; let Khusrau Shah place trusty men in Hisar and 
Qunduz ; let his younger brother Wall make fast Badakhshan 
and the Khutlan hills ; then the Auzbeg will retire, able to do 
nothing.” 

These letters threw us into despair ; — for why ? Because at 
that time there was in Timur Beg’s territory [jyurf) no ruler so 
great as SI. Husain Mirza, whether by his years, armed strength, 
or dominions ; it was to be expected, therefore, that envoys 
would go, treading on each other’s heels, with clear and sharp 
orders, such as, ” Arrange for so many boats at the Tirmiz, Fol. 122^. 
Kilif, and Kirki ferries,” ” Get any quantity of bridge material 
together,” and ‘‘Well watch the ferries above Tuquz-aulum,” * 
so that men whose spirit years of Auzbeg oppression had 
broken, might be cheered to hope again. ^ But how could hope 
live in tribe or horde when a great ruler like SI. Husain Mirza, 
sitting in the place of Timur Beg, spoke, not of marching forth 
to meet the enemy, but only of defence against his attack ? 

When we had deposited in Ajar what had come with us of 
hungry train {aj auriiq^ and household {awhait), together with 
the families of Baqi Beg, his son, Muh. Qasim, his soldiers 
and his tribesmen, with all their goods, we moved out with 
our men. 

‘ presumably the ferries ; perhaps the one on the main road from the north-east 
which crosses the river at Fort Murgh-ab. 

'i Nintj deaths, perhaps where the Amu is split into nine channels at the place where 
Mirza Khan’s son Sulaiman later met his rebel grandson Shah-rukh {Tabagdt-i-akbart, 

Elliot & Dowson, v, 392, and A.N. Bib. Ind. , 3rd ed., 44 1 ). Tiiquz-aulum is too 
far up the river to be Arnold’s “shorn and parcelled Oxus ”. 

3 Shaibaq himself had g^jne down from Samarkand in 908 ah . and in 909 AH. and 
so p)ermanently located his troops as to have sent their families to them. Jn 9^ A».. 
he drove Khusrau into the mountains of Badakhshan, but did not occupy Qunduz ; 
thither Kliusrau returned and there stayed tiil now, when Shaib^ agairf came sdutli 
(fol. 123). See Sh. N. cap. Iviii et seq. 
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(e. Ina^ease of Babur's following,) 

One man after ^^riother came in from Khusrau Shah’s 
Mughuls and said, “We of the Mughul horde, desiring the 
royal welfare, have drawn off from Taikhan (Tallkan) towards 
Ishklmish and Fulul. Let the Padshah advance as fast as 
possible, for the greater part of Khusrau Shah’s force has 
broken up and is ready to take service with him.” Just then 
news arrived that Shaibaq Khan, after taking Andijan,* was 
getting to horse again against Hisar and Qunduz. On hearing 
FoL laj. Khusrau Shah, unable to stay in Qunduz, marched out 

with all the men he had, and took the road for Kabul. No 
sooner had he left than his old servant, the able and trusted 
Mulla Muhammad Turkistdni made Qunduz fa.st for Shaibaq 
Khan. 

Three or four thousand heads-of-houses in the Mughul horde, 
former dependants of Khusrau Shah, brought their familfes and 
joined us when, going by way of Sham-tu, we were near the 
Qizll-su.* 

(/. Qambar-ali, the Skinner, dismissed?^ 

Qambar-^ali lieges foolish talk has been mentioned several 
times already ; his manners were displeasing to Baqi Beg ; to 
gratify BaqI Beg, he was dismissed. Thereafter his son 
‘Abdu’l-shukur, was in Jahangir Mirza’s service. 

(^. Khusrau Shah waits on Babur?) 

Khusrau Shah was much upset when he heard that the 
Mughul horde had joined me ; seeing nothing better to do 
for himself, he sent his son-in-law, Ayub’s Yaq‘ub, to make 
profession of well-wishing and submission to me, and respect- 
fully to represent that He would enter my service if I would 
make terms and compact with him. His offer was accepted, 
because Baqi Chaghdnmni was a man of weight, and, however 
steady in his favourable disposition to me, did not overlook his 
brother’s side in this matter. Compact was made that Khusrau 

* From Taipbal, to put down whom he had quitted his army near Balkh (.Sh. N. 
cap. lix). 

* This, one of the many Red-rivers, flows from near Kahmard and joins the Andar-ah 
water near Dflshl. 
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Shah’s life should be safe, and that whatever amount of his 
goods he selected, should not be refused him. After giving 
Yaq*ub leave to go, we marched down the Qizll-su and dis- 
mounted near to where it joins the water of Andar-ab. Foi. 123^. 

Next day, one in the middle of the First Rabi‘ (end of 
August, 1 504 AD.), riding light, I crossed the Andar-ab water and 
took my seat under a large plane-tree near DushI, and thither 
came Khusrau Shah, in pomp and splendour, with a great 
company of men. According to rule and custom, he dismounted 
some way off and then made his approach. Three times he 
knelt when we saw one another, three times also on taking 
leave ; he knelt once when asking after my welfare, once again 
when he offered his tribute, and he did the same with Jahangir 
Mirza and wkh Mirza Khan (Wais). That sluggish old 
mannikin who through so many years had just pleased himself, 
lacking of sovereign''/ one thing only, namely, to read the 
Khutba in his own name, now knelt 25 or 26 times in 
succession, and came and went till he was so wearied out that 
he tottered forward. His many years of begship and authority 
vanished from his view. When we had seen one another and 
he had offered his gift, I desired him to be seated. We stayed 
in that place for one or two garis,^ exchanging tale and talk. 

His conversation was vapid and empty, presumably because he 
was a coward and false to his salt. Two things he said were 
extraordinary for the time when, under his eyes, his trusty and 
trusted retainers were becoming mine, and when his affairs had. 
reached the point that he, the sovereign-aping mannikin, had 
had to come, willy-nilly, abased and unhonoured, to what sort Foi 124. 
of an interview ! One of the things he said was this : — When 
condoled with for the desertion of his men, he replied, “Those 
very servants have four times left me and returned.” The 
other was said when I had asked him where his brother Wall 
would cross the Amu and when he would arrive. “If he find 
a ford, he will soon be here, but when waters rise, fords change ; 
the (Persian) proverb has it, ‘The waters have carried down 
the fords.* ** These words God brought to his tongue in that 
hour of the flowing away of his own authority and following 1 
‘ A gari is twenty-four minutes. 
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After sitting 7 i grtn ox tv%^, I mounted and rode back to camp, 
he for his part returning to his halting-place. On that day his 
begs, with their servants, great and small, good and bad, and 
tribe after tribe began to desert him and come, with their 
families, to me. Between the two Prayers of the next afternoon 
not a man remained in his presence. 

** Say, — O God ! who possessest the kingdom ! Thou givest it 
to whom Thow Wilt and Thou takest it from whom Thou wilt ! 
In Thy hand is good, for Thou art almighty ” ' 

Wonderful is His power! This man, once master of 20 or 
30,000 retainers, once owning SI. Mahmud’s dominions from 
Qahlugha, — known also as the Iron-gate, — to the range of 
Fol. 1243. Hindu-kush, whose old mannikin of a tax-gatherer, Hasan 
Barlds by name, had made us march, had made us halt, with 
all the tax-gatherers roughness, from Ailfik to Aubaj,^ that 
man He so abased and so bereft of power that, with no blow 
struck, no sound made, he stood, ^without command over 
servants, goods, or life, in the presence of a band of 200 or 
300 men, defeated and destitute as we were. 

In the evening of the day on which we had seen Kh^srau 
Shah and gone back to camp, Mirza Khan came to my presence 
and demanded vengeance on him for the blood of his brothers.^ 
Many of us were at one with him, for truly it is right, both by 
Law and common justice, that such men should get their deserts, 
bit, as terms had been made, Khusrau Shah was let go free. 
An order was given that he should be allowed to take whatever 
of his goods he could convey ; accordingly he loaded up, on 
three or four strings of mules apd camels, all jewels, gold, silver, 
and precious things he had, and took them with him.** Sherim 
Taghai was told off to escort him, who after setting Khusrau 
Shah on his road for Khurasan, by way of Ghuri and Dahanah, 
was to go to Kahmard and bring the families after us to Kabul. 

* Qoran, Surat iii, verse 25 ; Sale’s Qorin, ed. 1825, i, 56. 

» Cf. f. 82. 

3 viz, B&Lsanghar, bowstrung, and Mas*ud, blinded. 

^ Muh. S&lih IS florid over the rubies of Badakhshan he says Babur took from 
Khusrau, but Haidar says Babur not only had Khusrau’s property, treasure, and 
horses returned to him, but refused all gifts Khusrau offered. “ This is one trait out 
of a thousand in the Emperoris character.” Haidar mentions, too, the then lack of 
necessaries under which Babur suffered (Sh. N., cap. Ixiii, and T. R. p. 176). 
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(//, Babur marches for Kabul,) 

Marching from that camp for Kabul, we dismounted in 
Khwaja 2aid. 

On that day, Hamza Bl Mangfit^ at the head of Auzbeg 
raiders, was over-running round about Dushi. Sayyid Qasim, 
the Lord of the Gate, and Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur were sent Fol. 125 . 
with several braves against him ; they got up with him, beat 
his Auzbegs well, cut off and brought in a few heads. 

In this camp all the armour {jiba) of Khusrau Shah's 
armoury was shared out. There may have been as many as 
7 or 800 coats-of-mail {joshan) and horse accoutrements 
{kukah ) ; these were the one thing he left behind ; many 
pieces of porcelain also fell into our hands, but, these excepted, 
there was nothing worth looking at. 

With four or five marches we reached Ghur-bund, and there 
dismounted in Ushtur-shahr. We got news there that Muqim’s 
chief beg, Sherak(var. Sherka) was lying along the Baran, 

having led an army out, not through hearing of me, but to hinder 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza from passing along the Panjhlr-road, he 
having fled from Kabul 3 and being then amongst the Tarkalam 
Afghans towards Lamghan. On hearing this we marched forward, 
starting in the afternoon and pressing on through the dark till, 
with the dawn, we surmounted the Hupian-pass.^ 

I had never seen Suhail ; 5 when I came out of the pass 1 saw 
a star, bright and low. May not that be Suhail ? " said I. Said 
they, “ It is Suhail." Baqi Chagkdmdni recited this couplet ; — ^ 

** How far dost thou shine, O Suhail, and where dost thou rise ? 

A sign of good luck is thine eye to the man on whom it may light." 


* Cf. T. K. p. 134 n. and 374 n. 

- Jiba^ so often used to describe the quilted corselet, seems to have here a wider 
meaning, since the jlba-hhana contained both Joshan and kiihak^ i.e. coats-of-mail 
and horse-mail with accoutrements. It can have l^en only from this source that 
Ilabur’s men obtained the horse-mail of f. 127. * ** 

2 He succeeded his father, Afilugh lleg Kabuli^ in 9^7 ah. ; his youth led to the 
usurpation of his authority by Sherlm Zikr, one of his begs ; but the other begs put 
Sherim to death. During the subsequent confusions Muh. Muqim Ar}fhun^ in 908 ah. , 
got possession of Kabul and married a sister of ‘Abdu’r-razzaq. Tilings were in thi.'. 
state when Babur entered the country in 910 ah. (Erskine). 
var. Upian, a few miles north of Charikar. 

2 Suhail (Cdnopus) is a most conspicuous star in Afghanistan ; it gives its name td 
t lie south, which is never called JanCib but Suhail ; the rising of Suhail niarl^s one of 
their seasons (Krskine). The honour attaching to this star is due to its seeming to 
rise out of Arabia Felix. 

® The lines are in the iVeface to the AntnHr-i-suhaili (Lights of Canopus). 
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The Sun was a spear’s-length high * when we reached the foot 
of the Sanjid (Jujube)- valley and dismounted. Our scouting 
Fol. 125^. braves fell in with Sherak below the Qara-bagh,® near Alkarl- 
yar, and straightway got to grips with him. After a little of 
some sort of fighting, our men took the upper hand, hurried their 
adversaries off, unhorsed 70-80 serviceable braves and brought 
them in. We gave Sherak his life and he took service with us. 

(f. Death of Walt 0/ Khusrau,) 

The various clans and tribes whom Khusrau Shah, without 
troubling himself about them, had left in Qunduz, and also the 
Mughul horde, were in five or six bodies {buldk\ One of those 
belonging to Badakhshan, — it was the Rusta-hazara, — came, with 
Sayyidim 'All darbdn,^ across the Panjhir-pass to this camp, 
did me obeisance and took service with me. Another body 
came under Ayubs Yusuf and Ayub's Bihlul ; it also took 
service with me. -Another came from Khutlan, under Khusrau 
Shah’s younger brother, Wall ; another, consisting of the 
(Mughul) tribesmen {aimdq) who had been located in Yilanchaq, 
Nikdiri (?), and the Qunduz country, came also. The last- 
named two came by Andar-ab and Sar-i-ab,'^ meaning to cross 
by the Panjhir-pass ; at Sar-i-ab the tribesmen were ahead ; 
Wall came up behind ; they held the road, fought and beat 
him. He himself fled to the Auzbegs,5 and Shaibaq Khan had 
his head struck off in the Square (Chdr-sfi) of Samarkand ; his 
followers, beaten and plundered, came on with the tribesmen, 
and like these, took service with me. With them came Sayyid 
FoL 126. Yusuf Beg (the Grey-wolfer). 

(/ Kdbul gained.) 

From that camp we marched to the Aq-sarai meadow of the 
Qara-bagh and there dismounted. Khusrau Shah’s people were 

* “ Die Kirghis-qazzaq driicken die Sonnen-hdhe in l^ikenaus” (von Schwarz, p, 124). 

® presumably, dark with shade, as in qard~ylghdchy the hard-wood elm (f. and 

note to nanvdn). 

3 i,e. Sayyid Muhammad ‘All, the door- ward. These buldh seem likely to have 
been groups of 1,000 fighting-men (Turki Ming). 

* In-the- water and Water-head. 

5 Wali went from his defeat to Khwast ; wrote to Mahmud Auzbeg in Qunduz to 
ask protection ; was fetched to Qunduz by Muh Salih, the author of the Shaibdni- 
ndfna^ and forwarded from Qunduz Samarkand (Sh. N. cap. Ixiii). Cf. f. 2 ^b. 
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well practised in oppression and violence ; they tyrannized over 
one after another till at last I had up one of Sayyidim ‘Alfs 
good braves to my Gate ^ and there beaten for forcibly taking 
a jar of oil. There and then he just died under the blows ; his 
example kept the rest down. 

We took counsel in that camp whether or not to go at once 
against Kibul. Sayyid Yusuf and some others thought that, 
as winter was near, our first move should be into Lamghan, 
from, which place action could be taken as advantage offered. 

BaqI Beg and some others saw it good to move on Kabul at 
once ; this plan was adopted ; we marched forward and dis- 
mounted in Aba-quruq. 

My mother and the belongings left behind in Kahmard 
rejoined us at Aba-quruq. They had been in great danger, 
the particulars of which are these : — Sherim Taghai had gone 
to set Khusrau Shah on his way for Khurasan, and this done, 
was to fetch the families from Kahmard. When he reached 
Dahanah, he found he was not his own master ; Khusrau Shah 
went on with him into Kahmard, where was his sister’s son, 
Ahmad-i-qasim. These two took up an altogether wrong Fol. 126^, 
position towards the families in Kahmard. Hereupon a number 
of BaqI Beg’s Mughuls, who were with the families, arranged 
secretly with Sherim -Taghai to lay hands on Khusrau Shah 
and Ahmad-i-qasim. The two heard of it, fled along the 
Kahmard-valley on the Ajar side^ and made for Khurasan. 

To bring this about was really what Sherim Taghai and the 
Mughuls wanted. Set free from their fear of Khusrau Shah by 
his flight, those in charge of the families got them out of Ajar, 
but when they reached Kahmard, the Saqanchi (var. Asiqanchi) 
tribe blocked the road, like an enemy, and plundered the 
families of most of Baqi Beg’s men.3 They made prisoner 
Qul-i-bayazid’s little son, Tizak ; he came into Kabul three or 
four years later. The plundered and unhappy families crossed 
by the Qibchaq-pass, as we had done, and they rejoined us in 
Aba-quruq. 

* i.e, where justice was administered, at this time, outside Uabur’s tent. 

* They would pass Ajar and make for the main road over the Dandan-shikan Pass. 

3 The clansmen may have obeyed Ahmad’s orders in thus holding up the families. 
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Leaving that camp we went, with one night's halt, to the 
Chalak-meadow, and there dismounted. After counsel taken, 
it was decided to lay siege to Kabul, and we marched forward. 
With what men of the centre there were, I dismounted between 
Haidar Tdqts^ gdsdtxx and the tomb of Qul-i-bayazid, the 
Taster {bakdwat) Jahangir Mirza, wuh the men of the right, 
Foi. 127. dismounted in my gteat Four-gardens {Chdr-bdgJi)^ Nasir 
Mirza, with the left, in the meadow of Qutluq-qadam’s tomb. 
People of ours went repeatedly t« confer with Muqim ; they 
sometimes brought excuses back, sometimes words making for 
agreement. His tactics were the sequel of his dispatch, directly 
after Sherak’s defeat, of a courier to his father and elder brother 
(in Qandahar) ; he made delays because he was hoping in them. 

One day our centre, right, ^nd left were ordered to put on 
their mail and their horses' mail, to go close to the town, and 
to display their equipment so as to strike terror on those within. 
Jahangir Mirza and the right went straight forward by the 
Kucha-bagh ; 3 I, with the centre, because there was water, 
went along the side of Qutluq-qadam's tomb to a mound 
facing the rising-ground ; ^ the van collected above Qutluq- 
qadam's bridge, — at that time, however, there was no bridge. 
When the braves, showing themselves off, galloped close up 
to the Curriers'-gate,s a few who had come out through it fled 
in again without making any stand. A crowd of Kabulis who 
had come out to see the sight raised a great dust when they 
ran away from the high slope of the glacis of the citadel 
(t.e. Bala-hi.sar). A number of pits had been dug up the rise 
Foi. 127^. between the bridge and the gate, and hidden under sticks and 
rubbish ; SI. Quli Chundq and several others were thrown as 
they galloped over them. A few braves of the right exchanged 
sword-cuts with those who came out of the town, in amongst 

* The name may be from Turki 47 ^, a horse-shoe, but I.O. 215 f. 102 writes Persian 
naqib^ the servant who announces arriving guests. 

* Here, as immediately below, when mentioning the Char-bagh and the tomb of 
Qutluq-qadam, Babur us,es names acquired by the places at a suV)sequent date. In 
910 AH. the Taster was alive ; the Char-bagh was bought by Babur in 91 1 AH., and 
Qutluq-qadam fought at Kanwaha in 933 ah. 

3 The Kucha-bagh is still a garden about 4 miles from Kabul on the north-west and 
divided from it by a low hill-pass. There is still a bridge on the way (Erskine). 

* Presumably that on which the Bala-his&r stood, the glacis of a few lines further. 

5 Cf. f. 130. 
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the lanes and gardens, but as there was no order to engage, 
having done so much, they retired. 

Those in the fort becoming much perturbed, Muqim made 
offer through the begs, to submit and surrender the town. BaqI 
Beg his mediator, he came and waited on me, when all fear was 
chased from his mind by our entire kindness and favour. It was 
settled that next day he should march out with retainers and 
following, goods and effects, and should make the town over to 
us. Having in mind the good practice Khusrau Shah’s retainers 
had had in indiscipline and longhandedness, we appointed 
Jahangir Mirza and Nasir Mirza with the great and household 
begs, to escort Muqlm’s family out of Kabul * and to bring out 
Muqim himself with his various dependants, goods and effects. 
Camping-ground was assigned to him at Tipa.® When the 
Mirzas and the Begs went at dawn to the Gate, they saw much 
mobbing and tumult of the common people, so they sent me a 
man to say, “ Unless you come yourself, there will be no holding 
these people in.” In the end I got to horse, had two or three 
persons shot, two or three cut in pieces, and so stamped the rising 
down. Muqim and his belongings then got out, safe and sound, Foi. 128. 
and they betook themselves to Tipa. 

It Was in the last ten days of the Second Rabi‘ (Oct. 1 504 AD.) 3 
that without a fight, without an effort, by Almighty God’s bounty 
and mercy, I obtained and made subject to me Kabul and Ghazni 
and their dependent districts 

DESCRIPTION OF KABUL4 

The Kabul country is situated in the Fourth climate and 
in the midst of cultivated lands.5 On the east it has the 

' One of Mnqlm’s wives was a Timurid, BabuFs first-cousin^ the daughter of 
Aulugh Beg K&bult ; another was Bib! 2^rifKhatun, the mother of that Mah-chuchuq, 
whose anger at her marriage to Babur’s faithful Q^im Kukfildasn has filled some 
pages of history (Gulbadan’s H.N. s.n. Mah-chuchuq and Erskine’s B. and H. i, 348). 

“ Some 9i3n. north of Kilbul on the road to Aq-sarai. 

3 The Hai. MS. (only) writes First RabI but the Second better suits the near 
approach of winter. 

^ Elph. MS. fol. 97; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 102^ and 217 f. 85; Mems. il 136. 

Useful books of the early 19th century, many of them referring to the B^ur-n&nia^ 
are Conolly*s Trcmels^ Wood’s Journeyf, Elphinstone’s Caubul, Burney’ Cab»ot\ 

Masson’s Lord’s' and Leech’s articles in JASB 1838 and in JRef>oris 

(India Office Library), Btoadfoot’s Report in RGS Supp. Papers vol. I. 

® f- where Farghana is said to be on the limit of cultivation. 
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Lamghanat/ Parashawar (Pashawar), Hash(t)-nagar and some 
of the countries of Hindustan. On the west it has the 
mountain region in which are Karnud (?) and Ghur, now the 
refuge and dwelling-places of the HazSra and Nikdirl (var. 
Nikudari) tribes. On the north, separated from it by the range 
of Hindu-kush, it has the Qunduz and Andar-ab countries. 
On the south, it has Farmul, Naghr (var. Naghz), Bannu and 
Afghanistan.® 

{a. Town and environs of Kabuli) 

The Kabul district itself is of small extent, has its greatest 
length from east to west, and is girt round by mountains. Its 
walled-town connects with one of these, rather a low one known 
as Shah-of-Kabul because at some time a (Hindu) Shah of 
Kabul built a residence on its summit.3 Shah-of-Kabul begins 
at the Durrin narrows and ends at those of Dih-i-yaq‘ub^ ; 
it may be 4 miles (2 shat^t) round ; its skirt is covered with 
gardens fertilized from a canal which was brought along the 
hill-slope in the time of my paternal uncle, Aulugh Beg Mirza 
by his guardian, Wais Ataka.5 The water of this canal comes 
to an end in a retired corner, a quarter known as Kul-kina^ 

* f. 131^. To find these tumUns here classed with what was not part of Kabul 
suggest a clerical omission of “beyond” or “east of” (Lamghanat). It may be 
more correct to write Lamghanat, since the first syllable may be l&m^ fort. The 
modem form Laghman is not used in the BULbur-ft&may nor, it may be added is 
Paghman for Pamghan. 

® It will be observed that Babur limits the name Afghanistan to the countries 
inhabited by Afghan tribesmen ; they are chiefly those south of the road from Kabul 
to Pashawar (Erskine). See Vigne, p. 102, for a boundary between the Afghans and 
Khurasan. 

3 Al-birunl’s Indika writes of both Turk and Hindu-shahl Kings of Kabul. See 
Ravert/s Notes p. 62 and Stein’s Shdhi Kings of Kdbul. The mountain is 7592 ft. 
above the sea, some iScxjft. therefore above the town. 

The Kabul-river enters the Char-dih plain by the Dih-i-yaq*ub narrows, and 
leaves it by those of Durrin. Cf. S.A, IVar, Plan p. 288 and Plan of action at 
Char-^iya (Four-mills), the second shewing an off-take which may be Wais Atika’s 
canal. > See Vigne, p. 163 and Raverty’s Notes pp. 69 and 689. 

5 This, the ^la-jul (upp>er-canal) was a four-mill stream and in Masson’s time, as 
now, supplied water to the gardens round Babur’s tomb. Masson found in Kabul 
honoured descendants of Wais Ataka (ii, 240). 

® But for a, perhaps negligible, shortening of its first vowel, this form of the name 
would describe the normal end of an irrigation canal, a little pool, but other forms 
with other meanings are open to choice, e.g, small hamlet (Pers. kul)^ or some 
compound containing Pers. gul^ a rose, in its plain or metaphorical senses. Jarrett’s 
Ayin-i-akbari writes Gul-klnah, little rose (?). Masson (ii, 236) mentions a similar 
pleasure-resort, Sanji-tSq. 
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where much debauchery has gone on. About this place it Fol, 128^. 
sometimes used to be said, in jesting parody of Khwaja Hafiz 
— “ Ah ! the happy, thoughtless time when, with our names in 
ill-repute, we lived days of days at Kul-kma ! 

East of Shah-of-Kabul and south of the walled-town lies 
a large pool® about a 2 miles [sAar*f] round. From the town 
side of the mountain three smallish springs issue, two near Kul- 
kma ; Khwaja Shamu’s 3 tomb is at the head of one ; Khwaja 
Khizr’s Qadam-gah 4 at the head of another, and the third is at 
a place known as Khwaja Raushanai, over against Khwaja 
‘Abdu’s-samad. On a detached rock of a spur of Shah-of-Kabul, 
known as *Uqabain,5 stands the citadel of Kabul with the great 
walled-town at its north end, lying high in excellent air, and 
overlooking the large pool already mentioned, and also three 
meadows, namely, Siyah-sang (Black-rock), Sung-qurghan 
(Fort-back), and Chalak (Highwayman?), — a most beautiful 
outlook when the meadows are green. The north-wind does 
not fail Kabul in the heats ; people call it the Parwan-wind ^ ; 
it makes a delightful temperature in the windowed houses on 
the northern part of the citadel. In praise of the citadel of 
Kabul, Mulla Muhammad Tdlib Mu'mnmai (the Riddler)7 


* The original ode, with which the parody agrees in rliyme and refrain, is in the 
Diw&n, s.l. Ddl (Brockhaus ed, 1854, i, 62 and lith. ed. p. 96). See Wilberforce 
Clarke’s literal translation i, 286 (H.B. ). A marginal note to the Haidarabad Codex 
gives what appears to be a variant of one of the rh3niies of the parody. 

® auliigh kul ; some 3 m. round in Erskihe’s time ; mapped as a swamp in S,A. 
War p. 288. 

3 A marginal note to the Hai. Codex explains this name to be an abbreviation of 
Khwaja Shamsu’d-dln Jdn-bdz (or Jahdn-bdz ; Masson, ii, 279 and iii, 93). 
i.e. the place made holy by an impress of saintly foot-steps. 

5 Two eagles or, Two jpoles, used for punishment Vigne’s illustration (p. 161) 
clearly shows the spur and the detached rock. ^Erskine (p. 137 n.) says that ‘Uqabain 
seems to be the hill, known in his day as ‘Ashiqan-i-‘arifan, which connects with 
Babur Badshdh. See Raverty’s Notes p. 68. 

® During most of the year this wind rushes through the Hindu-kush (Parwan)"pass ; 
it checks the migration of the birds (f. 142), and it may be the cause of the deposit 
of the Running-sands (Burnes, p. 158). Cf. Wood, p. 124. 

7 He. was BadPuVzaman’s Sc^r before serving Babur; he died in 918 ah. 
(1512 AD.), in the battle of Kul-i-malik where ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Auzbeg defeated 
Babur. He may be identical with Mir Husain the Riddler of f. ^81, but seems not 
to be Mulla Mulu Badakhshi, also a Riddler, because the ffabibu's-siyilr‘’{ii, 343 
and 344) gives this man a separate notice. Those interested in enigmas can find 
one made by Talib on the name Yahya (H.S. ii, 344). Sharafu’d-din^‘Ali YazcK, 
the author of the Zc^ar-ndmUy wrote a book about a novel kind of these puzzles 
(T.R. p. 84). 
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Foi. 129, used to recite this couplet, composed on Badi‘u*z-zaman Mirza’s 
name : — 

Drink wine in the castle of Kabul and send the cup round without pause ; 

For Kabul is mountain, is river, is city, is lowland in one. * 

{b, Kabul as a trading-towfi^ 

Just as ‘Arabs call every place outside ‘Arab (Arabia), ‘ Ajam, 
so Hindustanis call every place outside Hindustan, Khurasan. 
There are two trade-marts on the land-route between Hindustan 
and Khurasan ; one is Kabul, the other, Qandahar. To Kabul 
caravans come from Kashghar,^ Farghana,Turkistan, Samarkand, 
Bukhara, Balkh, Hisar and Badakhshan. - To Qandahar they 
come from Khurasan. Kabul is an excellent trading-centre ; 
if merchants went to Khita or to Rum,^ they might make no 
higher profit. Down to Kabul every year come 7, 8, or 10,000 
horses and up to it, from Hindustan, come every year caravans 
of 10, 1 5 or 20,000 heads-of-houses, bringing slaves {barda)y white 
cloth, sugar-candy, refined and common sugars, and aromatic 
roots. Many a trader is not content with a profit of 30 or 40 
on 10.^ In Kabul can be had the products of Khurasan, Rum, 
‘Iraq and Chin (China) ; while it is Hindustan’s own market. 

(c. Products and climate of Kabul.) 

In the country of Kabul, there are hot and cold districts close 
to one another. In one day, a man may go out of the town of 
Kabul to where snow never falls, or he may go, in two sidereal 
Fob 129^. hours, to where it never thaws, unless when the heats are such 
that it cannot possibly lie. 

Fruits of hot and cold climates are to be had in the districts 
near the town. Amongst those of the cold climate, there are 
had in the town the grape, pomegranate, apricot, apple, quince, 

* The original couplet is as follows : — 

Bakhur dar arg-i Kabul mat, bagarddn kdsa pay dar pdy^ 

Kah ham koh asty u ham darydy it ham shahr asl, u ham ^ahrlt. 

What T^lib’s words maybe inferred to conceal is the opinion that like Badl‘u’z-zaman 
and like the meaning of his name, Kabul is the Wonder-of-the- world. (Cf. M. Gar9in 
de Tass/s Rhtlorique [p. 165], for ces combinaisons Migmatiques.) 

* All MSS. do not mention ICashghar. 

3 Khita (Cathay) is Northern China ; Chin {infra) is China ; Rum is Turkey and 
particularly the provinces near Trebizond (Erskine). 

^ 300% to 400% (Erskine). 
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pear, peach, plum, sinjid, almond and walnut.* I had cuttings 
of the dlM-bdiu ^ brought there and planted ; they grew and have 
done well. Of fruits of the hot climate people bring into the 
town ; — from the Lamghanat, the orange, citron, ainliik (^diospyrus 
lotus), and sugar-cane ; this last I had had brought and planted 
there — from Nijr-au (Nijr-water), they bring the jU-ghuzaP 
and, from the hill-tracts, much honey. Bee-hives are in use ; it 
is only from towards Ghazni, that no honey comes. 

The rhubarb 5 of the Kabul district is good, its quinces and 
plums very good, so too its badrang it grows an excellent 
grape, known as the water-grape.^ Kabul wines are heady, 
those of the Khwaja Khawand Sa‘id hill-skirt being famous for 
their strength ; at this time however I can only repeat the praise 
of others about them : — ® 

The flavour hf the wine a drinker knows ; 

What chance have sober men to know it ? 

Kabul is not fertile in grain, a four or five-fold return is 
reckoned good there ; nor are its melons first-rate, but they are 
not altogether bad when grown from Khurasan seed. 

It has a very pleasant climate ; if the world has another so 
pleasant, it is not known. Even in the heats, one cannot sleep 

* Persian sinjid, Brandis, elteagnus hortensis \ Erskine (Mems. p. 138) jujube, 
presumably the zizyphus JuJuba of Speede, Supplement p. 86. T urVi ydngd^ yWailnutj 
has several variants, of which the most mark^ is ydughkig. For a good account of 
Kabul fruits see Masson, ii, 230. 

® a kind of plum (?). It seems unlikely to be a cherry since Babur does not mention 
cherries as good in his old dominions, and Firminger (p. 244) makes-against it as 
introduced from India. Steingass explains by “sour-cherry, an armarylla” ; 

if sour, is it the Morcllo cherry ? 

^ The sugar-cane was seen in abundance in Lan-po (Lamghan) by a Chinese pilgrim 
(Beale, p. 90) ; Babur’s introduction of it may have been into his own garden only in 
Nlngnahar (f. 132^). 

* t,e. the seeds of ptnus Gerardiana. 

5 rawdshldr. The green leaf-stalks {chiikrt) of ribes rheum are taken into Kabul 
in mid-April from the Panighan-hills ; a week later they are followed by the blanched 
and tended raivdsk (Masson, ii, 7). See Gul-badan’s H.N. trs. p. 188, .Vigne, p. 100 
and 107, Masson, ii, 230, Conolly, i, 213. 

* a large green fruit,* shaped something like a citron ; also a large sort of cucumber 
(Erskine). 

7 The a grape praised by Babur amongst Samarkandl fruits, grows in Koh- 

daman ; another well-known grape of Kabul is the long stoneless husaini^ brought by 
Afghan traders into Hindustan in round, flat boxes of poplar wood (Vign^e^ p. 172). 

^ An allusion, presumably, to the renouncement of wine made by Babur and some 
of his followers in 933 ah. (1527 ad. f. 312). He may have had ‘Umar Khayy&nCs 
quatrain in mind, “Wine’s power is known to wine-bibbers alon^**’ (Whmfield’s 
2nd ed. 1901, No. 164). 
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at night without a fur-coat.^ Although the snow in most places 
lies deep in winter, the cold is not excessive ; whereas in 
Fol. 130. Samarkand and Tabriz, both, like Kabul, noted for their pleasant 
climate, the cold is extreme. 

{d. Meadows of Kabul) 

There are good meadows on the four sides of Kabul. An 
excellent one, Sung-qurghan, is some 4 miles (2 kuroh) to the 
north-east ; it has grass fit for horses and few mosquitos. To 
the north-west is the Chalak meadow, some 2 miles (i shat^t) 
away, a large one but in it mosquitos greatly trouble the horses. 
On the west is the Durrin, in fact there are two, Tipa and Qush- 
nadir (var. nawar), — if two are counted here, there would be five 
in all. Each of these is about 2 miles from the town ; both are 
small, have grass good for horses, and no mosquitos ; Kabul has 
no others so good. On the east is the Siyah-sang meadow with 
Qutluq-qadam^s tomb ^ between it and the Currier’s-gate ; it is 
not worth much because, in the heats, it swarms with mosquitos. 
Kamari 3 meadow adjoins it ; counting this in, the meadows of 
Kabul would be six, but they are always spoken of as four. 

{e, Mountain-passes into Kabul?) 

The countiy of Kabul is a fastness hard for a foreign foe tp 
make his way into. 

The Hindu-kush mountains, which separate Kabul from Balkh, 
Qunduz and Badakhshan, are crossed by seven roads.^ Three 


* pusttn, usually of sheep-skin. For the wide range of temperature at K^bul in 
24 hours, see Ency. Brtt. art. Afghanistan. The winters also vary much in severity 
(Burnes, p. 273). 

® Index j.«. As he fought at KanwSha, he will have been buried after March 
1527 AD. ; this entry therefore will have beeb made later. The Curriers’ -gate is the 
later Lahor-gate (Masson, ii, 259). 

3 Index J.if. 

^ For lists of the Hindu-kush passes see Leech’s Report VII ; Yule’s Introductory 
Essay to Wood’s Journey 2nd ed. ; PROS 1879, Markham’s art. p. 121. 

The highest cols on the passes here enumerated by B&bur are, — Khawak 1 1,640 ft — 
Till, height not known, — Parandl 15,984 ft. — Baj^-gah (Toll-place) 12,000ft. — ^Wallan 
(Saints) 15,100 ft. — (Dfcahu-dar (Four-doors) 15,900 ft and Shibr-tu 9800 ft. In 
considering the labour of their ascent and descent, the graeral high level, north and 
south of them, should be borne in mind ; e,g, Chiiriyur (Ch&r-yak-kar) stands 5200 ft. 
and Klbul itself at 5780 ft. above the sea. 
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of these lead out of Panjhir (Panj-sher), viz. Khawak, the upper- 
most, Tul, the next lower, and Bazarak.^ Of the passes on therti, 
the one on the Tul road is the best, but the road itself is rather Fol. 130^. 
the longest whence, seemingly, it is called Tul. Bazarak is the 
most direct ; like Tul, it leads over into Sar-i-ab ; as it passes 
through Parandi, local people call its main pass, the Parandi. 

Another road leads up through Parwan ; it has seven minor 
passes, known as Haft-bacha (Seven-younglings), between 
Parwan and its main pass (Baj-gah). It is joined at its main 
pass by two roads from Andar-ab, which go on to Parwan by 
it. This is a road full of difficulties. Out of Ghur-bund, again, 
three roads lead over. The one next to Parwan, known as the 
Yangi-yul pass (New-road), goes through Walian to Khinjan ; 
next above this is the Qipchaq road, crossing to where the water 
of Andar-ab meets the Surkh-ab (Qizil-su) ; this also is an 
excellent road ; and the third leads over the Shibr-tu pass ; * 
those crossing by this in the heats take their way by Bamlan 
and Saighan, but those crossing by it in winter, go on by Ab-dara 
(Water- valley) 3 Shibr-tu excepted, all the Hindu-kush roads 
are closed for three or four months in winter,"^ because no road 
through a valley-bottom is passable when the waters are high. 

If any-one thinks to cross the Hindu-kush at that time, over the 
mountains instead of through a valley-bottom, his journey is 
hard indeed. The time to cross is during the three or four 
autumn months when the snow is less and the waters are low. Fol. 131. 
Whether on the mountains or in the valley-bottoms Kafir high- 
waymen are not few. 

The road from Kabul into Khurasan passes through Qandahar ; 
it is quite level, without a pass. 


* i.e. che hollow, long, and small -bazar roads respectively. Panjhir is explained 
by Hindus to be Panj-sher, the five lion-sons of Pandu (Masson, iii, 168). 

* Shibr is a Hazara district between the head of the Ghur-bund valley and Bamian, 
It does not seem to be correct to omit the tu from the name of the pa^. Persian 
turn, twist (s3m. pick) occurs in other names of local p^es to read it here as a turn 
agrees with what is said of Shibr-tu pass as not crossing but turning the Hindu-kush 
(Cunningham). Lord uses the same wording about the Hajl-ghat (var, -kak etc. ) 
traverse of the same spur, which “turns the extremity of the Hindy-kush”. See 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geo^aphy^ i, 25 ; Lord’s Ghur-bund (JASB 1838 p. 528), 
Masson, iii, 169 and Leech’s Report VII. 

3 Perhaps through Jalmlsh into Saighan. 

* i.e. they are closed. 
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Four roads leads into Kabul from the Hindustan side; one by 
rather a low pass through the Khaibar mountains, another by 
way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr (var. Naghz),’^ and 
another through Farmul the passes being low also in the three 
last-named. These roads are all reached from three ferries over 
the Sind. Those who take the Nll-ab 3 ferry, come on through 
the Lamghanat.^ In winter, however, people ford the Sind- 
water (at Haru) above its junction with the Kabul-water ,5 and 
ford this also. In most of my expeditions into Hindustan, 
I crossed those fords, but this last time (932 AH. — 1525 AD.), 
when I came, defeated SI. Ibrahim and conquered the country, 
I crossed by boat at Nil-ab. Except at the one place mentioned 
above, the Sind-water can be crossed only by boat. Those again, 
who cross at Din-kot ^ go on through Bangash. Those crossing 
at Chaupara, if they take the Farmul road, go on to Ghazni, 
or, if they go by the Dasht, go on to Qandahar.^ 


* It was unknown in Mr. Erskine’s day (Mems. p. 140). _ Several of the routes in 
Ravert)r*s Notes (p. 92 etc.) allow it to be located as on the Ir!-ab, near to or identical 
with Baghzan, 35 kurohs {70 m. ) s.s.e. of Kabul. 

® Farmul, ab^ut the situation of which Mr. Erskine was in doubt, is now marked 
in maps, U rghun being its principal village. 

315 miles below Atak (Erskine). Mr. Erskine notes that he found no warrant, 
previous to AbuH-fazl’s, for calling the Indus the Nll-ab, and that to fipd one would 
solve an ancient geographical difficulty. This difficulty, rny husband suggests, was 
Alexander's supposition that the Indus was the Nile. In books grouping round the 
B&bur-ndma^ the name Nll-ab is not applied to the Indus, but -to Ae ferry-station 
on that river, said to owe its name to a spring of azure water on its eastern side. 
(Cf. Afzal Khan AThaftak, R. ’s Notes p, 447. ) 

I find the name Nll-ab applied to the Kabul-river : — i. to its Aighandl affluent 
(Cunningham, p. 17, Map) ; 2. through its boatman class, the Nil-abls of Lalpfira, 
Jalalabad and Kunar (G. of I. 1907, art. Kabul) ; 3. inferentially to it as a tributary 
of the Indus (D’Herb^lot) ; 4. to it near its confluence with the grey, silt-laden 
Indus, as blue by contrast (Sayyid Ghulam-i-muhammad, R.’s Notes p. 34). (For 
Nil-ab (Naulibis?) in Ghur-bund see Cunningham, p. 32 and Masson, iii, 169.) 

♦ By one of two routes perhaps, — either by the Khaibar-Nlngnahar-Jagdalik road, 
or along the north bank of the Kabul-river, through Goshta to the crossing where, 
in i 879 » the loth Hussars met with disaster.^ See S.A. tVary Map 2 and p. 63 ; 
Leech’s Beports II and IV (Fords of the Indus) ; and R.’s Notes p. 44. 

3 Haru, Leech’s Harroon, apparently, 10 m. above Atak. The text might be read 
to mean that both rivers were forded near their confluence, but, finding no warrant 
for supposing the Kabul-river fordable below Jalalabad, I have guided the translation 
accordingly ; this may be wrong and may conceal a c^^ange in the river. 

® known also as Dhan-kot and as Mu*as%am-nagar l-*umr& i, 249 and 

A.N. trs. H.B. index s.n. Dhan-kot). It was on the east bank of the Indus, 
probably near modem Killa-b^h, and was washed away not before 956 ah. (1549 AD. 
H. Beveridge). 

7 Chaupgra seems, from f. 148^, to be the Chapari of Survey Map 1889. B&btur*s 
I>ashi is modem Daman. 
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(y! Inhabitants of Kabul) 

There are many differing tribes in the Kabul country ; in its 
dales and plains are Turks and clansmen ^ and ‘Arabs ; in its 
town and in many villages, Sarts ; out in the districts and also Foi, *31^. 
in villages are the Pashal, Paraji, Tajik, Birki and Afghan tribes. 

In the western mountains are the Hazara and Nikdiri tribes, 
some of whom speak the Mughuli tongue. In the north-eastern 
mountains are the places of the Kafirs, such as Kitur (Gawar ?) 
and Gibrik. To the south are the places of the Afghan tribes. 

Eleven or twelve tongues are spoken in Kabul, — ‘Arab!, 

Persian, TurkI, Mughuli, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, Paraji, Gibri, 

Birki and Lamghani. If there be another country with so many 
differing tribes and such a diversity of tongues, it is not known. 

{e. Sub-divisions of the Kabul country^ 

The [Kabul] country has fourteen tfundns.'^ 

Bajaur, Sawad and Hash-nagar may at one time have been 
dependencies of Kabul, but they now have no resemblance to 
cultivated countries {wildydi)^ some lying desolate because o 
the Afghans, others being now subject to them. 

In the east of the country of Kabul is the Lamghanat, 5 tuindns 
and 2 buluks of cultivated lands .3 The largest of these is 
Ningnahar, sometimes written Nagarahar in the histories.^ Its 
ddroghds residence is in Adinapur,^ some 13 yighdch east of 
Kabul by a very bad and tiresome road, going in three or four 
places over small hill-passes, and in three or four others, through Foi. 132. 


* aifn&g, used usually of M ugh fils, I think. It may l)e noted that Lieutenant 
Leech ompiled a vocabulary of the tongue of the Mughfil Aimaq in Qandahar and 
Harat (JASB 1838, p. 785). 

® lihf' Ayin-i-akbarl account of Kabul both uses and supplements the BHhur-nama, 

3 viz, ‘All-shang, Alangar and Mandrawar (the Lamghanat proper), Ningnahar 
(with its buluk^ Kama), Kunar-with-Nur-gal, (and the two buluks of Nur-valley and 
Chaghan-sardI). 

* See Appendix E, On Ni i;^ara/ulra. 

*5 The name Adinapur is held to be descended from ancient Udyanapura (Garden- 
town) ; its ancestral form however was applied to Nagarahara, apparently, in the 
Bdran-Surkh-rud dti-bb, and not to Babur’s dtiroji;^ka* s seat. The Surkh-rfid’s deltaic 
mouth was a land of gardens ; when Masson visited Adinapur he went from Bala-bagh 
(High-garden) ; this appears to stand where Babur locates his Bagh-i-wafa, but he 
was shown a garden he took to be this one of Babur’s, a mile higher up the Surkh- 
rud. A later ruler made the Chdr-bagh of maps. It may be mentioned that Sala- 
l>dgh has become in some maps Rozabad (Garden-town). See Masso», i, 182 and 
iii, 186 ; R.*s JVcles ; and Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua^ Masson’s art. 
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narrows.^ So long as there was no cultivation along it, the 
Khirikhl and other Afghan thieves used to make it their beat, 
but it has become safe® since I had it peopled at Qara-tu ,3 below 
Quruq-sai. The hot and cold climates are separated on this 
road by the pass of Badam-chashma (Almond-spring) ; on its 
Kabul side snow falls, none at Quruq-sai, towards the Lamghanat.^ 
After descending this pass, another world comes into view, other 
trees, other plants (or grasses), other animals, and other manners 
and customs of men. Ningnahar is nine torrents {tuquz^rud),^ 
It grows good crops of rice and corn, excellent and abundant 
oranges, citrons and pomegranates. In 914 AH. (1508-9 ad.) 
I laid out the Four-gardens, known as the Bagh-i-wafa (Garden- 
of-fidelity), on a rising-ground, facing south and having the 
Surkh-rud between it and Fort Adinapur.^ There oranges, citrons 
and pomegranates grow in abundance. The year I defeated 
Pahar Khan and took Labor and Dipalpur,^ I had plantains 
(bananas) brought and planted there ; they did very well. The 
year before I had had sugar-cane planted there ; it also did well ; 
some of it was sent to Buknara and Badakhshan.® The garden 
lies high, has running-water close at hand, and a mild winter 
Fol. 132^. climate. In the middle of it, a one-mill stream flows constantly 
past the little hill on which are the four garden-plots. In the 
south-west part of it there is a reservoir, 10 by 10,'^ round which 


* One of these tangi is now a literary asset in Mr. Kipling’s My Lvrd the Elephant, 
B&bur’s 13 y. represent some 82 miles; on f. 137^ the Kabul-Ghazni road of 14 y. 
represents some 8$ ; in each case the yfghach works out at over six miles (Index 
j.«. yigh&ch and Vigne, p. 454). Sayyid Ghulam-i-muhammad traces this route 
minutely (R.*s Notes pp, 57, 59). 

* Masson was shewn “Chaghatai castles”, attributed to Babur (iii, 174). 

3 Dark -turn, p>erhaps, as in Shibr-tu, Jal-tu, etc. (f. 130^ and note to Shibr-tuk 

^ f. 145 where the change is descrilx^ in. identical words, as seen south of the 
Jagdallk-pass. The Badam-chashma pass appears to be a traverse of the eastern 
rampart of the Tizin-valley. 

5 Ajipendix E, On Nagarahhra, 

^ No record exists of the actual laying-out of the garden ; tlie work may have been 
put in hand during the Malimand expedition of 914 ah. (f. 216} ; the name given to 
it suggests a gathering there of loyalists when the stress was over of the bad Mughul 
rebellion of that year (f. 2 i 63 where the narrative breaks off abruptly in 914 ah. and 
is followed by a gap down to 925 AH.-1519 AD.). 

7 No annals of 930 ah. are known to exist ; from Safar 926 AH. to 932 ah. 
(Jan. 1520-N0V. 1525 AD.) there is a lacuna. Accounts of the expedition are given 
by Khaft Khan, i, 47 and Firishta, lith. ed. p. 202. 

® Presumably to his son, Humayun, then governor in Badakhshan ; Bukhari also 
tras under Babur’s rule. 

’ here, fdrf, yards. Thedimensions 10 by 10, are those enjoinedfor places of ablution. 
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are orange-trees and a few pomegranates, the whole encircled by 
a trefoil-meadow. This is the best part of the garden, a most 
beautiful sight when the oranges take colour. Truly that garden 
is admirably situated ! 

The Safed-koh runs along the south of Ningnahar, dividing it 
from Bangash ; no riding-road crosses it ; nine torrents {tuqhz- 
rud) issue from it.^ It is called Safed-koh* because its snow 
never lessens ; none falls in the lower parts of its valleys, a half- 
day’s journey from the snow-line. Many places along it have 
an excellent climate ; its waters are cold and need no ice. 

The Surkh-rud flows along the south of Adlnapur. The fort 
stands on a height having a straight fall to the river of some 
130 ft. (40-50 qdri) and isolated from the mountain behind it on 
the north; it is very strongly placed. That mountain runs between 
Ningnahar and Lamghan 3 ; on its head snow falls when it snows Fol. 133. 
in Kabul, so Lamghanis know \vhen it has snowed in the town. 

In going from Kabul into the Lamghanat,^ — if people come 
by Quruq-sai, one road goes on through the Dirl-pass, crosses 
the Baran-water at Bulan, and so on into the Lamghanat, — 
another goes through Qara-tu, below Quruq-sai, crosses the 
Baran-water at Aulugh-nur(Great-rock?),and goes into Lamghan 
by the pass of Bad-i-pich .5 If however people come by Nijr-au, 
they traverse Badr-au (Tag-au), and Qara-nakariq (?), and go on 
through the pass of Bad-i-pich. 

’ Presumably those of the fnquz-nld^ supra. Cf. Appendix E, On Nagarahara. 

“ White-mountain ; Pushtu, Spin-ghur (or ghar). 

3 i.e. the Lamghanat proper. The range is variously named ; in (Persian) Siyah- 
koh (Black-mountain), which like Turk! Qara-tagh may mean non-snowy ; by Tajiks, 
Bagh-i-at.aka (Foster-fatlier’s garden) ; by Afghans, Kanda-ghur, and by Lamghanis 
Koh-i-bfilan, — Kanda and Bulan both being ferry-stations below it (Masson, iii, 189 ; 
also the Times Nov. 20th 1912 for a cognate illustration of diverse naming). 

^ A comment made here by Mr. Erskine on changes of name is still appropriate, 
but some seeming changes may well be due to varied selection of land-marks. Of the 
three routes next described in the text, one crosses as for Mandrawar ; the second, as 
for ‘Ali-shang, a little below the outfall of the Tizin-water ; the third may take off 
fromthe route, between Kabul and Tag-au, marked in Col. Tanner’s map (PK(iS 1881 
p. 180). Cf. R’s Route II ; and for Afdugh-nur, Appendix F, On the name Nur. 

5 The name of this pass has several variants. Its second comfK)nent, whatever its 
form, is usually taken to mean pass^ but to read it here as pass would be redundant, 
since Babur writes ** pass {kfital) of Bad-i-pich ”. Pich occurs as a place name both 
east (Pich) and west (Pichghan) of theXv?/tf/, but what would suit the l)iiter*and even 
fatal winds of the pwi.ss would be to read the name as Whirling-wind {bad-i*pieh). 

Another explanation suggests itself from finding a considerable number of pass;names , 
such as Shibr-tu, JM-tu, Qara-tu, in which iii is a synon}Tn of pick^ tuin, twist ; thus 
Bad-i-plch may be the local form of Bad-tu, Windy-turn. 
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Although Ningnahar is one of the five t ft mans of the Lamghan 
tumdn the name Lamghanat applies strictly only to the three 
(mentioned below). 

One of the three is the ‘Ali-shang tumdn, to the north of 
which are fastness-mountains, connecting with Hindu-kush and 
inhabited by Kafirs only. What of Kafiristan lies nearest to 
‘Ali-shang, is Mil out of which its torrent issues. The tomb of 
Lord Lam,' father of his Reverence the prophet Nuh (Noah), 
is in this tumdn. In some histories he is called Lamak and 
Lamakan. Some people are observed often to change kdf for 
ghain {k for gli) ; it would seem to be on this account that the 
country is called Lamghan. 

The second is Alangar. The part of Kafiristan nearest to it 
is Gawar (Kawar), out of which its torrent issues (the Gau or 
Kau). This torrent joins that of ‘Ali-shang and flows with it 
Fol. 133^. the Baran-water, below Mandrawar, which is the third tiimdn 
of the Lamghanat. 

Of the two bitluks of Lamghan one is the Nur- valley.* This 
is a place {yir) without a second 3 ; its fort is on a beak {tumshug) 
of rock in the mouth of the valley, and has a torrent on each 
side ; its rice is grown on steep terraces, and it can be traversed 
by one road only,^ It has the orange, citron and other fruits of 
hot climates in abundance, a few dates even. Trees cover the 
banks of both the torrents below the fort ; many are amluk, the 
fruit of which some Turks call qard-yimtsh here they are 
many, but none have been seen elsewhere. The valley grows 
grapes also, all trained on trees.^ Its wines are those of 
Lamghan that have reputation. Two sorts of grapes are grown, 


* See Masson, iii, 197 and 2S9. Both in Pasha! and Lamghan!, lim means fort. 

* See Appendix F, Ott the name Dara-i-nur. 

3 ghatr rnnkurrar. Babur may allude to the remarkable change men have wrought 
in the valley-bottom ( Ap|)endix F, for Col. Tanner’s account of the valley). 

^ f. 154. 

5 diospyrus lotus, the European t\ite-plum, supposed to he one of the fruits eaten 
by the Lotophagi. It is purple, has bloom and is of the size of a pigeon’s egg or a 
cherry. See Watts* Eeonomie Products of India ; Brandis’ Forest Trees, Illustrations ; 
and Speede’s Indian Hand-book. 

® As in Lomliardy, f^rhaps ; in Luhugur vines are clipped into standards ; in most 
other places in Afghanistan they are planted in deep trenches and allowed to run over 
the intervening ridges or over wooden framework. In the narrow Khulm-valley they 
are trained up poplars so as to secure them the maxinium of sun. See Wood’s Report 
VI p. 27 ; Belle w’s Afghanistan p. 1 75 and Mems. p. 142 note. 
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the arah-tdshi and the suhdn-tdshi ; * the first are yellowish, the 
second, full-red of fine colour. The first make the more cheering 
wine, but it must ba.said that neither wine equals its reputation 
for cheer. High up in one of its glens, apes {mazmun) are found, 
none below. Those people {i,e. Nuns) used to keep swine but 
they have given it up in our time.^ 

Another tii 7 ndn of Lamghan is Kunar-with-Nur-gal. It lies 
somewhat out-of-the-way, remote from the Lamghanat, with its 
borders in amongst the Kafir lands ; on these accounts its people 
give in tribute rather little of what they have. The Chaghan- Foi. 134. 
saral water enters it from the north-east, passes on into the buluk 
of Kama, there joins the Baran- water and with that flows east. 

Mir Sa)yid ‘Ali Hamadd 7 il,^ — God’s mercy on him I — coming 
here as he journeyed, died 2 miles (i shar't) above Kunar. His 
disciples carried his body to Khutlan. A shrine was erected at 
the honoured place of his death, of which I made the circuit 
when I came and took Chaghan-saral in 920 AH.^ 

The orange, citron and coriander 5 abound in this tumdn. 

Strong wines arc brought down into it from Kafiristan. 

A strange thing is told there, one seeming impossible, but 
one told to us again and again. All through the hill-country 
above Multa-kundi, virs. in Kunar, Nur-gal, Bajaur, Sawad and 

{Author s note to Multa-kundi. ) As Multa-kundi is known the lower part 
of the tufuan of Ivunar- with Nur-gal ; what is below {i.e. on the river) 
belongs to the valley of Nur and to Atar,* 


* Appendix G, On the names of two Nuri wines. 

® This practice Halmr viewed with disgust, the hog beingan impure animal according 
to Muhammadan Law (Erskine). 

3 The Khazinatii l-asfiyH (ii, 293) explains how it came about that this saint, one 
honoured in Kashmir, was buried in Khutlan. He died in Hazara (Pakli) and there 
the Pakli Sultan wished to have him buried, but his disciples, for some unspecified 
rea.son, wished to bury him in Khutlan. In order to decide the matter they invited 
the Sultan to remove the bier with the corpse upon it. It could not be stirred from 
its placed When, however a single one of the disciples tried to move it, he alone was 
al>le to lift it, and to bear it away on his head. Hence the burial in Khutlan. The 
death occurred in 786 ah. (1384 ad. ). A point of interest in this legend is that, like the 
one to follow, concerning dead women, it shews belief in the living activities of the dead. 

* The MSS. vary between 920 and 925 ah. — neither date seems correct. As the 
annals of 925 ah. begin in ^!uharram, with Babur to the east of Bajaur, we surmise 
that the Chaghan-saral affair may have occur.'*ed on his way thither, and at the end 
bf 924 ah. 

5 ket/unj^ cortandrum sativum. * 

® Some 20-24 m. north of Jalalabad. The name Multa-kundi may refer to the 
'Ram-kundi range, or mean L6wer district, or mean Below Kundl. Bidjlulph’s 
JChewdri Dialect s.n under ; R.’s Notes p. xo8 and Diet. s.n. kund ; Masson, i, 209, 
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thereabouts, it is commonly said that when a woman dies and has 
been laid on a bier, she, if she has not been an ill-doer, gives the 
bear^fi^.such -a shaker when they lift the bier by its four* sides, 
that against their , will and hindrance, her corpse falls to the 
ground ; but, if she has done ill, no movement occurs. This 
was heard not only from Kunaris but, again and again, in Bajaur, 
FoL 134^. Sawad and the whole hill-tract Haidar- ‘all Bajaurt ^ — a sultan 
who governed Bajaur well, — when his mother died, did not weep, 
or betake himself to lamentation, or put on black, but said, ** Go! 
lay her on the bier 1 if she move not, I will have her burned.” * 
They laid her on the bier ; the desired movement followed ; 
when he heard that this was so, he put on black and betook 
himself to lamentation. 

Another buluk is Chaghan-sarai,^ a single village with little 
land, in the mouth of Kafiristan ; its people, though Musalman, 
mix with the Kafirs and, consequently, follow their customs.^ 
A great torrent (the Kuhar) comes down to it from the north- 
east from behind Bajaur, and a smaller one, called Pich, 
comes down out of Kafiristan. Strong yellowish wines are had 
there, not in any way resembling those of the Nur-valley, 
however. The village has no grapes or vineyards of its own ; 
its wines are all brought from up the Kafiristan-water and from 
Pich-i-kafiristani. 

The Pich Kafirs came to help the villagers when I took the 
place. Wine is so commonly used there that every Kafir has 
his leathern wine-bag {khig^ at his neck, and drinks wine instead 
of water.'^ 

* i.e. treat her corpse as that of an infidel (Erskine). 

’ It would suit the position of this village if its name were found to link to the 
Turk! verb chaqmag, to go out, because it lies in the mouth of a defile (Dalianah-i*koh, 
Mountain-mouth) through which the road for Kafiristan goes out jxist the village. 
A not-infrequent explanation of the name to mean White-house,' Aq-saral, may well 
be questioned. Chaghan, white, is Mughfili and it would be less probable for a 
Mughull than for a Turk! name to establish itself. Another explanation may lie in 
the tril^e name Chuganl. The two forms cha^hiin and chaghdr may well be due to 
the common local interchange in speech of n with r. (For Dahanah-i-koh see [st>me] 
maps and Raverty’s Bajaur routes. ) 

3 Nimchas, presumably, — half-bred iA custom, perhaps in blood — ; and not 
improbably, conv^erted Kanrs. it is useful to remember that Kafiristan w^as once 
bounded, west and south, by the Baran-Water. 

^ Kafir wine is mostly poor, thin and, even so, usually diluted with water. When 
kept two or three years, however, it becomes clear and sometimes strong. Sir G. S, 
Robertson never saw a Kafir drunk {Kafirs of the Hindu-kushy 591). 
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Kama, again, though not a separate district but dependent on 
Ningnahar, is also called a buluk} 

Nijr-au® is another tiimdn. It lies north of Kabul, in the 
Kohistan, with mountains behind it inhabited solely by Kafirs ; 
it is a quite sequestered place. It grows grapes and fruits in 
abundance. Its people make much wine but, they boil it. 
They fatten many fowls in winter, are wine-bibbers, do not pray, 
have no .scruples and are Kafir-like.3 

In the Nijr-au mountains is an abundance of aixha, jUghiiza, 
biiut and k/tafijak^ The first-named three do not grow above 
Nigr-au but they grow lower, and are amongst the trees of 
Hindustan. Ji/ghu 2 a-\\ ood is all the lamp .the people have ; it 
burns like a candle and is very remarkable. The flying-squirrel ^ 
is found in these mountains, an animal larger than a bat and 
having a curtain (parda), like a bat’s wing, between its arms and 
legs. People often brought one in ; it is said to fly, downward 
from one tree to another, as far as a flies ; ^ I myself have 
never seen one fly. Once we put one to a tree ; it clambered 
up directly and got away, but, when people went after it, it 
.spread its wings and came down, without hurt, as if it had flown. 
Another of the curiosities of the Nijr-au mountains is the lukha 
(var. lujd) bird, called also bu-qalamun (chameleon) because, 
between head and tail, it has four or five changing colours, 
resplendent like a pigeon’s throat.7 It is about as large as the 

Kama might hav e classed better under Ningnahar of which it was a dependency. 

* i.e, water-of-Nijr ; so too, Hadr-au and Tag-au. Nijr-au has seven-valleys 
(JASH 1838 p. 329 and Humes’ Report A'). Sayyid Ghulain-i-muhammad mentions 
that liabur establislied a frontier-post between Nijr-au and Kafiristan which in his 
own day was still maintained. He was an envoy of Warren Hastings to Timur Shah 
Sadozi (K.’s Notes p. 36 and p. 142). 

3 Kajirwash ; they W'ore Kafirs converted to Muhammadanism. 

* Archa, if not inclusive, meaning conifer, may represent>w«i/^rw^ this being 

the common local c(jnifer. The other trees of the list are pimts Gerardiana (Krandis, 
P.69C), qxiercusbilfit^X^Mi. holm-oak, and pistada mutica inl’hanjak^z. tree yielding maxtic. 

5 ruba-i-pai-wdn^ pieromys inoniatus, the large, red flying-squirrel (Iflandford’s 
Rauna of British India, Mammalia, p. 363). 

® The giz is a short-flight arrow used for shooting small birds etc. Descending 
flights of squirrels have been ascertained as 60 yards, one, a record, of 80 (Hlandfo-'d). 

^ Apparently tetrogallus himalayensis, the Himalayan snow-cock (Blandford, iv, 
^43)* Hurnes {Cahoot p. 163) dcscrilKJs the kabg-i-dari as the rara avis of the Kabul 
Kohistan, somewhat less than a turkey, and of the ehikor (partridge) species. * It was 
procured for him first in Ghur-bund, but, when snow^ has fallen, it could be 4iad 
nearer Kabul. Babur^s bu-galamun may have come into his vocabulary, either as 
a survival direct from Greek occupation of Kabul and Panj-ab, or thr«ugh Arabic 
writings. PRGS 1879 P- 251, Kaye’s art. and JASB 1838 p. 863, Hodgson’s art. 
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kabg-i-dari and seems to be the kabg-i-dari of Hindustan.^ 
People tell this wonderful thing about it : — When the birds, at 
Fol 135^. the on-set of winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a vineyard, they can fly no further and are taken.^ There is 
a kind of rat in Nijr-au, known as the musk-rat, which smells of 
musk ; I however have never seen it .3 

Panjhir (Panj-sher) is another tiimdn ; it lies close to Kafiristan, 
along the Panjhir road, and is the thoroughfare of Kafir highway- 
men who also, being so near, take tax of it. They have gone 
through it, killing a mass of persons, and doing very evil deeds, 
since I came this last time and conquered Hindustan (932 AH.- 
1526 AD.).^ 

Another is the tUindn of Ghur-bund. In those countries they 
call a kutal {koh ?) a bund ; 5 they go towards Ghur by this pass 
(kutal) ; apparently it is for this reason that they have called (the 
tumdn ?) Ghur-bund, The Hazara hold the heads of its valleys.^ 
It has few villages and little revenue can be raised from it. There 
are said to be mines of silver and lapis lazuli in its mountains. 

Again, there are the villages on the skirts of the (Hindu-kush) 
mountains , 7 with Mita-kacha and Parwan at their head, and 

* Greek- partridge^ tetrao- or perdrix-rufus\i. 279 and Mems. p. 320 n.]. 

^ A similar story is told of some fields near Whitby : — “ These wild geese, which 
in winter fly in great flocks to the lakes and rivers unfrozen in the southern parts, to 
the great amazement of every-one, fall suddenly down upon the ground when they 
are in flight over certain neighbouring fields thereabouts ; a relation I should not 
have made, if I had not received it from several credible men.” See Notes to Marmion 
p. xlvi (Erskine) ,* Scott’s Poems, Black’s ed. 1880, vii, 104. 

3 Are we to infer from this that the musk-rat {Crocidura ccernlea, Lydekker, 
p. 626) was not so common in Hindustan in the age of Babur as it has now become ? 
He was not a careless observer (Erskine). 

^ Index s.n. Babur -nama, date of composition ; also f. 1 31. 

5 In the absence of examples of bund to mean kiital, and the presence “ in those 
countries ” of many in which bund means koh, it looks as tholigh a clerical error had 
here written kutal for koh. But on the other hand the wording of the next passage 
shows just the confusion an author’s unrevised draft might shew if a place were, as 
this is, both a tftmdn and a kutal {i.e. a steady rise to a traverse). My impression 
is that the name Ghur-bund applies to the embanking spur at the head of the valley- 
tumdn, across which roads lead to Ghurl and GhCir (PKGS 1879, Maps; Leech’s 
Report VII ; and Wood’s VI). 

^ So too when, because of them, Leech and Lord turned liack, rc infcctd. 

7 It will be noticed that these villages are not classed in any thnuln ; they include 
places “rich without parallel” in agricultural products, and level lands on which 
towns have risen and fallen, one being Alexandria ad Caucasum. They cannot have 
been part of the unremuncrative Ghur-bund tUm&n ; from their place of mention in 
liabur’s list of turndns, they may have been part of the Kabul tumdn (f. 178), as was 
Koh-daman (Burnes* Cabool p. 154 ; Haughton’s Charikar^, 73 ; and Cunningham’s 
Ancient History, i, 18). 
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Dur-nama * at their foot, 1 2 or 1 3 in all. They are fruit-bearing 
villages, and they grow cheering wines, those of Khwaja Khawand 
Sa‘id being reputed the strongest roundabouts. The villages all 
lie on the foot-hills ; some pay taxes but not all are taxable 
because they lie so far back in the mountains. 

Between the foot-hills and the Baran-water are two detached 
stretches of level land, one known as Kurrat-tdziydn^ the other 
as Dasht'ishaikh (Shaikh’s-plain). As the green grass of the 
millet 3 grows well there, they are the resort of Turks and Fol. 136. 
(Mughul) clans [aiindq). 

Tulips of many colours cover these foot-hills ; I once counted 
them up; it came out at 32 or 33 different sorts. We named 
one the Rose-scented, because its perfume was a little like that 
of the red rose ; it grows by itself on Shaikh's-plain, here and 
nowhere else. The Hundred -leaved tulip is another ; this grows, 
also by itself, at the outlet of the Ghur-bund narrows, on the 
hill-skirt below Parwan. A low hill known as Khwaja-i-reg- 
rawan (Khwaja-of-the-running-sand), divides the afore-named 
two pieces of level land ; it has, from top to foot, a strip of sand 
from which people say the sound of nagarets and tambours 
issues in the heats.^ 

Again, there are the villages depending on Kabul itself. 
South-west from the town are great snow mountains 5 where snow 
falls on snow, and where few may be the years when, falling, it 
does not light on last year's snow. It is fetched, 12 miles 
may-be, from these mountains, to cool the drinking water when 
ice-houses in Kabul are empty. Like the Bamian mountains, 

* Dur-namal, seen from afar (Masson, iii, 152) is not marked on the Survey Maps ; 

Masson, Vigne and Haughton locate it. l^bur’s “ head ” and “ foot ” here indicate 
status and not location. 

® Mems. p. 146 and Mims, i, 297, Arabs’ encampment and Cellule des Arabes. 

Perhaps the name may refer to uses of the level land and good pasture by horse 
^i^laSf since Kurra is written with tashdid in the HaidarSbad Codex, as in kurra-t&z^ 
a horse-breaker. Or the t&ziy&n may be the fruit of a legend, commonly told, that 
the saint of the neighbouring Running-sands was an Arabian. 

3 Presumably this is the grass of the millet, the growth before the ear, on which 
gracing is allowed (Elphinstone, i, 4^0 ; Burnes, p. 237). 

^ Wood, p. 115 ; Masson, iii, 167 ; Burnes, p. 157 and JASB 1838 p. 324 with 
illustration; Vigne, pp> 219, 223; Lord, JASB 1838 p. 537; Cdthay and the 
way thither^ Hakluyt Society vol. I. p. xx, para. 49 ; History of Musicdl Satids, 

C. Carus- Wilson. * 

^ West might be more exact, since some of the group are a little north, i>ther5 a little • 
south of the ktitude of Kabul. 
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these are fastnesses. Out of them issue the Harmand (Halmand), 
Sind, Dughaba of Qunduz, and Balkh-ab,* so that in a single 
day, a man might drink of the water of each of these four rivers. 

It is on the skirt of one of these ranges (Pamghan) that most 
of the villages dependent on Kabul lie.® Masses of grapes ripen 
in their vineyards and they grow every sort of fruit in abundance. 
No-one of them equals Istalif or Astarghach ; these must be the 
two which Aulugh Beg Mirza used to call his Khurasan and 
Samarkand. Pamghan is another of the best, not ranking in 
fruit and grapes with those two others, but beyond comparison 
with them in climate. The Pamghan mountains are a snowy 
range. Few villages match Istalif, with vineyards and fine 
orchards on both sides of its great torrent, with waters needing 
no ice, cold and, mostly, pure. Of its Great garden Aulugh 
Beg Mirza had taken forcible possession ; I took it over, after 
paying its price to the owners. There is a pleasant halting-place 
outside it, under great planes, green, shady and beautiful. A one- 
mill stream, having trees on both banks, flows constantly through 
the middle of the garden ; formerly its course was zig-zag and 
irregular ; I had it made straight and orderly ; so the place 
became very beautiful. Between the village and the valley- 
bottom, from 4 to 6 miles down the slope, is a spring, known as 
Khwaja Sih-yaran (Three-friends), round which three sorts of tree 
grow. A group of planes gives pleasant shade above it ; holm- 
oak {quercus bilui) grows in masses on the slope at its sides, — 
these two oaklands {bilutistdn) excepted, no holm-oak grows in 
the mountains of western Kabul, — and the J udas-tree {arghwdn)^ 
is much cultivated in front of it, that is towards the level ground, 
— cultivated there and nowhere else. People say the three 
different sorts pf tree were a gift made by three saints,^ whence 

* Affluents and not true sources in some cases (Col. Holdich’s Gates of India^ s»n. 
Koh-i-baba; and PROS 1879, maps pp. 80 and 160). 

® The Pamghan range. Tliese are the villages every traveller celebrates. Masson’s 
and Vigne’s illustrations depict them well." 

3 Cercis siliguasirum, the Judas-tree. Even in 1842 it was sparingly found near 
Kabul, adorning a few tombs, one Babur’s own. It had been brought from Sih-yiran 
w^ere, as also at Chiirikar, (Char-yak-kUr) it was still abundant and still a gorgeous 
sight It is there a tree, a$ at Kew, and not a bush, as in most English gardens 
(M 4 sson, h, 9 ; Elpbinstone, i, 194 ; and for the tree near HarUt, f. 191 n. to Safar). 

A Khw&ja Maudud of Chisht, Khwaja Khawand Sa‘id and the Khwaja of the 
|l(iinning<sands (Elph. MS. f. 104^, marginal note). 
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its name. i ordered that the spring should be enclosed in 
mortared stone- work, lO by lo, and that a symmetrical, right- 
angled platform should be built on each of its sides, so as to 
overlook the whole field of Judas-trees. If, the world over, there 
is a place to match this when the arghivdns are in full bloom, 

I do not know it. The yellow arghwdn grows plentifully there 
also, the red and the yellow flowering at the same time.^ 

In order to bring water to a large round seat which I had built 
on the hillside and planted round with willows, I had a channel 
dug across the slope from a half-mill stream, constantly flowing 
in a valley to the south-west of Sih-yaran. The date of cutting 
this channel was found in jui-khush (kindly channel).® 

Another of the tumdns of Kabul is Luhugur (mod. Logar). 

Its one large village is Chirkh from which were his Reverence 
Maulana Ya‘qub and Mulla-zada ‘Usman .3 Khwaja Ahmad Fol. 137^. 
and Khwaja Yunas were from Sajawand, another of its villages. 

Chirkh has many gardens, but there are none in any other village 
of Luhugur. Its people are Aughan-shal, a term common in 
Kabul, seeming to be a mispronouncement of Aughan-sha^ar.^ 

Again, there is the wildyat^ or, as some say, tumdn of Ghazni, 
said to have been s the capital of Sabuk-tigin, SI. Mahmud and 
their descendants. Many write it Ghaznin. It is said also to 
have been the seat of government of Shihabu’d-din Ghurl^ styled 
Mu‘izzu’d-dln in the Tabaqdt-i-ndsiri and also some of the 
histories of Hind. 

Ghazni is known also as Zabulistan ; it belongs to the Third 
climate. Some hold that Qandahar is a part of it. It lies 
14 yighdck (south-) west of Kabul ; those leaving it at dawn, 
may reach Kabul between the Two Prayers {i.e, in the afternoon) ; 

* The yellow-flowered plant is not cercis siliguastrum but one called mahaka{}) in 
Persian, a shrubby plant with pea-like blossoms, common in the plains of Persia, 

Biluchistan and Kabul (Masson, iii, 9 and Vigne, p. 216). 

* The numerical value of these words gives 925 (Erskine). F. 246/J et seq, for the 
expedition. 

3 f. 178. I.O. MS. No. 724, HafUqlifft f. 135 (Ethe, p. 402) ; Rieu, pp. 2 ia, 

1058^. 

^ of Afghan habit. The same term is applied (f. I 39 ^) to the Zurmutis ; it may be 
explained in both places by Babur's statement that Zurmutis grow corn, but do not 
cultivate gardens or orchards. 

5 oikan dur, Sabuk-tigin, d. ^87 ah. -997 AD., was the father of -SI. Mahmud 
Gkamawii d. 421 ah. -1030 ad. * 

® d. 602 AH. -1 206 AD. , . . 
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whereas the ytghdch between Adinapur and Kabul can never 
be done in one day, because of the difficulties of the road. 

Ghazni has little cultivated land. Its torrent, a four-mill or 
five-mill stream may-be, makes the town habitable and fertilizes 
four or five villages ; three or four others are cultivated from 
under-ground water-courses {kdrcz). Ghazni grapes are better 
than those of Kabul ; its melons are more abundant ; its apples 
FoL 13S. are very good, and are carried to Hindustan. Agriculture is 
very laborious in Ghazni because, whatever the quality of the soil, 
it must be newly top-dressed every year ; it gives a better return, 
however, than Kabul. Ghazni grows madder ; the entire crop 
goes to Hindustan and yields excellent profit to the growers. 
In the open-country of Ghazni dwell Hazara and Afghans. 
Compared with Kabul, it is always a cheap place. Its people 
hold to the Hanaft faith, are good, orthodox Musalmans, many 
keep a three months* fast,* and their wives and children live 
modestly secluded. 

One of the eminent men of Ghazni was Mulla ‘Abdu’r-rahman, 
a learned man and always a learner {dars\ a most orthodox, 
pious and virtuous person ; he left this world the same year as 
Nasir Mirza (921 AH.-1515 AD.). SI. Mahmud’s tomb is in the 
suburb called Rauza,® from which the best grapes come ; there also 
are the tombs of his descendants, SI. Mas‘ud and SI. Ibrahim. 
Ghazni has many blessed tombs. The year 3 I took Kabul and 
Ghazni, over-ran Kohat, the plain of Bannu and lands of the 
Afghans, and went on to Ghazni by way of Duki (Dugi) and 
Ab-istada, people told me there was a tomb, in a village of 
Ghazni, which moved when a benediction on the Prophet was 
FoL 138^. pronounced over it. We went to see it. In the end I discovered 
that the movement was a trick, presumably of the servants at 
the tomb, who-had put a sort of platform above it which moved 
. when pushed, so that, to those orf it, the tomb seemed to move, 
just as the. shore does to those^assing in a boat. I ordered the 

* Some Musalmans fast through the months of Rajah, Sha*b&n and Ram^ir; 
Muhaxnmadans fast only by day ; the night is often given to feasting (Erskine). 

“ The Garden ; .the-tomibs of more eminent Mu^lmans are generally in gardens 
(Erskine). See Vigne’s illustrations, pp. 133, 266. 

^ ^ i,e, the year now in writing. The account of the expedition, BSbur?s' first into 

Hindustan, begins on f. 145* 
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scaffold destroyed and a dome built over the tomb ; also I forbad 
the servants, with threats, ever to bring about the movement again. 

Ghazni is a very humble place ; strange indeed it is that rulers 
in whose hands were Hindustan and Khurasanat,^ should have 
chosen it for their capital. In the Sultan’s (Mahmud’s) time 
there may have been three or four dams in the country ; one he 
made, some three yighdcJi (18 m. ?) up the Ghaznl-water to the 
north ; it was about 40-50 qdri (yards) high and some 300 long ; 
through it the stored waters were let out as required.^ It was 
destroyed by ‘Alau’u’d-din Jahan-soz Ghuri when he conquered 
the country (550 AH. -1152 AD.), burned and ruined the tombs 
of several descendants of SI. Mahmud, sacked and burned the 
town, in short, left undone no tittle of murder and rapine. Since Foi. 139. 
that time, the Sultan’s dam has Iain in ruins, but, through God's 
favour, there is hope that it may become of use again, by means 
of the money which was sent, in Khwaja Kalan’s hand, in the year 
Hindustan was conquered (932 AH.-1526 AD .).3 The Sakhan- 
dam is another, 2 or 3 yighdck (12-18 m.), may-be, on the east 
of the town ; it has long been in ruins, indeed is past repair. 

There is a dam in working order at Sar-i-dih (Village-head). 

In books it is written that there is in Ghazni a spring such 
that, if dirt and foul matter be thrown into it, a tempest gets up 
instantly, with a blizzard of rain and wind. It has been seen said 
also in one of the histories that Sabuk-tigin, when besieged by 
the Ral (Jal-pal) of Hind, ordered dirt and foulness to be thrown 
into the spring, by this aroused, in an instant, a tempest with 
blizzard of rain and snow, and, by this device, drove off his foe.^ 

Though we made many enquiries, no intimation of the spring’s 
existence was given us. 

In these countries Ghazni and Khwarizm are noted for cold, 
in the same way that Sultania and Tabriz are in the two ‘Iraqs 
and Azarbaljan. 

* i.e, the countries groupable as Khurasan. 

* For picture and account of the dam, see Vigne, pp. 1 38, 202. 

3 f. 295^. 

^ The legend is told in numerous books with varying location of the spring: One 
narrator, Zakarlyi Qasswtniy reverses the parts, making Jal-pal employ the ruse ; 
hence Leyden’s note (Mems. p. 150; E. and D.’s History of India ii, 20, 182* and 
iv, 162; for historical information, Notes p. 320). The date of the events is • 
shortly after 378 ah. -988 ad. 

16 
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Zurmut is another tumdriy some i 2 -il yigkdch south of Kabul 
and 7-8 south-east of Ghazni.* Its ddrogha's head-quarters are 
Fr»i. i39<^. in Girdiz ; there most houses are three or four storeys high. It 
does not Want for strength, and gave Nasir Mirzji trouble when 
it went into hostility to him. Its people are Aughan-shal ; they 
grow corn but have neither vineyards nor orchards. The tomb 
of Shaikh Muhammad Musalmdn is at a spring, high on the 
skirt of a mountain, known as Barakistan, in the south of the 
tfinidn. 

Farmul is another tumdn? a humble place, grbwing not bad 
apples which are carried into Hindustan. Of Farmul were the 
Shaikh-zadas, descendants of Shaikh Muhammad who 

were so much in favour during the Afghan period in Hindustan. 

Bangash is another tumdn^ All round about it are Afghan 
highwaymen, such as the Khugianl, Khirilchl, Turi and Landar. 
Lying out-of-the-way, as it does, its people do not pay taxes 
willingly. There has been no time to bring it to obedience ; 
greater tasks have fallen to me, — the conquests of Qandahar, 
Balkh, Badakhshan and Hindustan ! But, God willing ! when 
I get the chance, I most assuredly will take order with those 
Bangash thieves. 

One of the buluks of Kabul is Ala-saT,^ 4 to 6 miles 
(2-3 shar't) east of Nijr-au. The direct road into it from 
Nijr-au leads, at a place called Kura, through the quite small 
pass which in that locality separates the hot and cold climates. 
Through this pass the birds migrate at the change of the seasons, 
and at those times many are taken by the people of Pichghan, 
one of the dependencies of Nijr-au, in the following manner : — 
Fol 140. From distance to distance near the mouth of the pass, they make 
hiding-places for the bird-catchers. They fasten one corner of 
a net five or six yards away, and weight the lower side to the 

* Notes s.n, Zurmut. 

* The question of the origin of the Farmul! has been written of by several writers ; 
perhaps they were Turks of Persia, Turks and Tdjiks. 

3 This completes the list of the 14 tUrndns of Kabul, viz, Ningnahir, *All-shang^ 
Alang&r, Mandrawar, Kunar-with-Nur-gal, Nijr-au, Panjhtr, Ghur-bund, Koh-dAm^ 
(with Kohistan ?), Luhugur (of the *i^bul tumSn\ Ghazn!, Zurmut, Fi^ul and 
Bangash. 

4 Between Nijr-au and Tag-au (Masson, iii, 165). Mr. Erskine notes that BAbur 
reckoned it in the hot climate but that the change of climate takes place furthjer east, 
between ‘Ali-shang and Auzbin {Le, the valley next eastwards from Tag-aii). 
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ground with stones. Along the other side of the net, for half its 
width, they fasten a stick some 3 to 4 yards long. The hidden 
bird-catcher holds thi.s stick and by it, when the birds approach, 
lifts up the net to its full height. The birds then go into the net of 
themselves. Sometimes .so many are taken by this contriv^ance 
that there i.s not time to cut their throats.^ 

Though the Ala-sfii pomegranates arc not first-rate, they have 
local reputation because none are better there-abouts ; they are 
carried into Hindustan. Grapes also do not grow badly, and 
the wines of Ala-sai are better and stronger than tho.se of 
Nijr-au. 

Badr-au (Tag-au) is another buhlk ; it runs with Ala-sai, grows 
no fruit, and for cultivators has corn-growing Kafirs.^ 

(/! Tribestnen of Kabul?) 

Just as Turks and (Mughul) clans {almaq) dwell in the open 
country of Khurasan and Samarkand, so in Kabul do the 
Hazara and Afghans. Of the Hazara, the most widely-scattered 
are the Sultan-mas‘udi Hazara, of Afghans, the Mahmand. 

{g. Revenue of Kabul?) 

The revenues of Kaoul, whether from the cultivated lands 
or from tolls {tamgha) or from dwellers in the open country, 
amount to 8 laks of shdhrukhis.^ Fol. 140^. 

(A, The mountain-tracts of Kabul?) 

Where the mountains of Andar-ab, Khwast,4 and the Badakh- 
shanat have conifers {archa\m^ny springs and gentle slopes, 
those of eastern Kabul have grass {aut\ grass like a beautiful 
floor, on hill, slope and dale. For the most part it is buta-kdh 
grass {aut\ very suitable for horses. In the Andijan country 
they talk of buta-kdh, but why they do so was not known (to 
me ?) ; in Kabul it was heard-say to be because the grass comes 

bughuzl&rtgh& fur f at buimSs ; i,e, to kill them in the lawful manner, while 
pronouncing the BVsmVll&k, 

* This completes the buluks of Kabul vts. Badr-au (Tag-au), Nur-valley, Chaghan- 
sar&I, Kama and Ala-sai. 

3 The tiift being equal to 2^ sh&hrukhis, the sh&hrukhi may be taken at. \od. thus 
making the total revenue only & 33»333 6.r, %d. See Ayin-i-akbari ii, 169 (Erskine). 

^ sic in all B.N. MSS. Most maps print Khost. Muh. Salih says of Khwast, . 

“ Who sees it, would call it a Hell ” (Vambery, p. 361). 
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up in tufts {buta^ butd)} The alps of these mountains are like 
those of Hisar, Khutlan, Farghana, Samarkand and Mughuli- 
stan, — all these being alike in mountain and alp, though the 
alps of Farghana and Mughulistan are beyond comparison with 
the rest. 

From all these the mountains of Nijr-au, the Lamghanat and 
Sawad differ in having masses of cypresses,® holm-oak, olive and 
md&\AQ, {khanjak) ; their grass also is different, — it is dense, it is 
tall, it is good neither for horse nor sheep. Although these 
mountains are not so high as those already described, indeed 
they look to be low, none- the- less, they are strongholds ; what 
to the eye is even slope, really is hard rock on which it is 
impossible to ride. Many of the beasts and birds of Hindustan 
FoL 141. are found amongst them, such as the parrot, mtna, peacock and 
luja {lukhd), the ape, nil-gdu and hog-deer {kuta-pdi') ; 3 some 
found there are not found even in Hindustan. 

The mountains to the west of Kabul are also all of one sort, 
those of the Zindan-valley, the Suf-valley, Garzawan and Ghar- 
jistan (Gharchastan).^ Their meadows are mostly in the dales ; 
they have not the same sw.eep of grass on slope and top as some 
of those described have ; nor have they masses of trees ; they 
have, however, grass suiting horses. On their flat tops, where 
all the crops are grown, there is ground where a horse can gallop. 
They have masses of kiyik,^ Their valley-bottoms are strong- 
holds, mostly precipitous and inaccessible from above. It is 
remarkable that, whereas other mountains have their fastnesses 
in their high places, these have theirs below. 

Of one sort again are the mountains of Ghur, Karnud (van 
Kuzud) and Hazara ; their meadows are in their dales ; their 
trees are few, not even the archa being there ; ^ their grass is fit 

* B&bur’s statement about this fodder is not easy to translate ; he must have seen 
grass grow in tufts, and must have known the Persian word buta (bush). Perhaps 
kdk should be read to mean plant, not grass. Would Wood’s bootr fit in, a small 
furze bush, very plentiful rfear B&mlan ? (Wood’s Report VI, p. 23 ; an 1 for regional . 
grasses, Aitchison’s Botany of the Afghan Delimitation Commission, p. Z22.) 

” nUzii, perhaps cupressus torulosa (Brandis, p. 693). 

3 f. 276. 

^ A laborious geographical note of Mr. Erskine’s is here regretfully left behind, as 
now needless (Mems. p. 152), 

5 -Here, mainly wild-sheep and wild-goats, including mUr^khtpUr, 

^ Perhaps, no conifers ; perhaps none of those of the contrasted hill-tract. 
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for horses and for the masses of sheep they keep. They differ 
from those last described in this, their strong places are not below. 

The mountains (south-east of Kabul) of Khwaja Ismail, Dasht, 

Dug! (Duki) ^ and Afghanistan are all alike ; all low, scant of 
vegetation, short of water, treeless, ugly and good-for-nothing. 

Their people take after them, just as has been said, Ting bulma- 141^. 
ghuncha tush bulmds.^ Likely enough the world has few moun- 
tains so useless and disgusting. 

(A. Fire-wmd of Kabul.) 

The snow-fall being so heavy in Kabul, it is fortunate that 
excellent fire-wood is had near by. Given one clay to fetch it, 
wood can be had of the khanjak (mastic), bilut (holm-oak), 
bdddincha (small-almond) and qarqand.^ Of these khanjak wood 
is the best ; it burns with flame and nice smell, makes plenty of 
hot ashes and does well even if sappy. Holm-oak is also first- 
rate fire-wood, blazing less than mastic but, like it, making 
a hot fire with plenty of hot ashes, and nice smell. It has the 
peculiarity in burning that when its leafy branches are set alight, 
they fire up with amazing sound, blazing and crackling from 
bottom to top. It is good fun to burn it. The wood of the 
small-almond is the most plentiful and commonly-used, but it 
does not make a lasting fire. The qarqand is quite a low shrub, 
thorny, and burning sappy or dry ; it is the fuel of the Ghazni 
people. 

(/. Fauna of Kdbul.) 

The cultivated lands of Kabul lie between mountains which 
are like great dams ^ to the flat valley-bottoms in which mc^st 
villages and peopled places are. On these mountains ktyik and 

* While here dashi (plain) represents the eastern skirt of the Mehtar Sulaiman 
range, dukX or dugi (desert) seems to stand for the hill tracts on the west of it, and 

•not, as on f. 152, for the place there specified. 

* Menis. p. 152, *‘A narrow place is large to the narrow-minded” ; Mans, i, 31 1, 

Ce qui n’est pas trop large, ne reste pas vide.” Literally, “ So long as heights are 

not equal, there is no vis-i-vis,” or, if t&ng be read for ting., “ No dawn, no noon,” 
f.tf. no effect without a cause. 

3 I have not lighted on this name in botanical books or explained by dictionaries. 

Perhaps it is a Cis-oxanian name for the sax-aol of Transoxania. As its uses are 
enunterated by some travellers, it might be Haloxylon ammodendron^ ta-ghaz etc. and 
sax’ool (Aitchison, p. 102). 

^ f. >35^ note to Ghur-bund. 
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ahu ^ are scarce. Across them, between its summer and winter 
quarters, the dun sheep, ^ the nrqdrghalcha, have their regular 
track , 3 to which braves go out with dogs and birds ^ to take them. 

Fol. 142. Towards Khurd-kabul and the Surkh-rud there is wild-ass, but 
there are no white kiyik at all ; Ghazni has both and in few 
other places are white kiyik found in such good condition.^ 

In the heats the fowling-grounds of Kabul are crowded. The 
birds take their way along the Baran-water. For why ? It is 
because the river has mountains along it, east and west, and a 
great Hindu -kush pass in a line with it, by which the birds must 
cross since there is no other near.^ They cannot cross when the 
north wind blows, or if there is even a little cloud on Hindu-kush ; 
at such times they alight on the level lands of the Baran-water 
and are taken in great numbers by the local people. Towards the 
end of winter, dense flocks of mallards {aurduq) reach the banks 
of the Baran in very good condition. Follow these the cranes and 
herons , 7 great birds, in large flocks and countless numbers- 

(y. Bird-catching^ 

Along the Baran people take masses of cranes (turna) with 
the cord ; masses of auqdr, qarqara and qutdn also.® This 

* I understand that wild-goats, wild-sheep and deer were not localized, but 

that the dun-sheep migrated through. Antelope {&hu) was scarce in Elpliinstone’s time. 

* qizll kiyik which, taken with its alternative name, arqarghalcha^ allows it to be 
the dun-sheep of Wood’s Journey p. 24 1. From its second name it may be Ovis 
am non {/^aos), or O. argali. 

3 tusqawaly var. tutqawal^ tusaqawai and ttlshqawal^ a word which has given 
trouble to scribes and translators. As a sporting-term it is equivalent to shiktlr-i- 
nihilam ; in one or other of its forms I find it explained as fVeg-kiiler, Fahnen hitter^ 
Zahl-meister, Schhuht, Ge/ahrlirher-weg and Svhmaler-weg. It recurs in the B. N. 
on f. I 97<5 1 . 5 and 1 . 6 and there might mean either a narrow road or a IVtg-huter. 
If its Turk! root be the act of stopping, all the alx)ve meanings can follow, but 
there may be two separate roots, the second, /kj//, the act of descent (JRAS 1900 
p. 137, H. Beveridge’s art. On the word nihilam), 

^ qftshliky aitlik. Elphinstone writes (i, 191) of the excellent greyhounds and 
hawking birds of tlie region ; here the bird may l>e the charkTi^ which works with the 
dogs, fastening on the head of the game (Von Schwarz, p. 1 1 7, for the same use of eagles). 

5 An antelope resembling the usual one of Hindustan is common south of Ghazn! 
(Vigne, p. no); what is not found may be some classes of wild-sheep, frequent 
further north, at higher elevation, and in places more familiar to Babur. 

® The Parwan or Hindfi-kush pass, concerning the winds of which see f. 128. 

7 IftrnCi u qarqara ; the second of which is the Hind! buglU^ heron, egret ardea 
gazettaj the furnisher of the aigrette of commerce. 

® The auqtlr is ardea cinerea^ the grey heron ; the qarqara is ardea gazetta^ the 
egret. Quf/in is explained in the Elph. Codex (f. iio) hy khawSsil, goldfinch, but 
the context concerns large birds ; Scully (Shaw’s V'^oc. ) has qodan^ water-hen, which 
Suits better. 
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method of bird-catching is unique. They twist a cord as long 
as the arrow’s * flight, tie the arrow at one end and a bildurga * 
at the other, and wind it up, from the arrow-end, on a piece of 
wood, span-long and wrist-thick, right up to the bildurga. They Foi. 
then pull out the piece of wood, leaving just the hole it was in. 

The bildurga being held fast in the hand, the arrow is shot off 3 
towards the coming flock. If the cord twist round a neck or 
wing, it brings the bird down. On the Baran everyone takes 
birds in this way ; it is difficult ; it must be done on rainy nights, 
because on such nights the birds do not alight, but fly continually 
and fly low till dawn, in fear of ravening beasts of prey. Through 
the night the flowing river is their road, its moving water showing 
through the dark ; then it is, while they come and go, up and down 
the river, that the cord is shot. One night I shot it ; it broke in 
drawing in ; both bird and cord were brought in to me next day. 

By thisdevice Baran people catch the manyherons from which they 
take the turban-aigrettes sent from Kabul for sale in Khurasan. 

Of bird-catchers there is also the band of slave-fowlers, two or 
three hundred households, whom some descendant of Timur Beg 
made migrate from near Multan to the Baran.^ Bird-catching Fol. 143. 
is their trade ; they dig tanks, set decoy-birds 5 on them, put a net 
over the middle, and in this way take all sorts of birds. Not fowlers 
only catch birds, but every dweller on the Baran does it, whether 
by shooting the cord, setting the springe, or in various other ways. 

(X*. Fishing^ 

The fish of the Baran migrate at the same seasons as birds. 

At those times many are netted, and many are taken on wattles 

* giz^ the short-flight arrow. 

^ a small, round-headed nail with which a whip-handle is decorated (Vanibery) 

Such a stud would keep the cord from slipping through the fingers and would not 
check the arrow-release. 

3 It has been understood (Meins, p. 15S and Metns. i, 313) that the arrow was flung 
V>y hand but if this were .so, something heavier than the gtz would carry the cc^rd 
better, since it certainly would be difficult to tlirect a missile so light as an arrow 
without the added energy of the bow. The arrow itself will often have found its billet 
in the closely-flying flock ; the cord would retrieve the bird. 7 'he verb used in the 
text is aitmaq^ the one common to express the discharge of arri)ws etc. 

^ P'or Timfirids who may have immigrated the fowlers see Raverty’s Notes ji. 579 
and his Appendix p. 22. • 

5 niilwhh ; this has been read by all earlier translators, and also by the Persian 
annotator of the Elph. Codex, to mean shakh., bough. For decoy-ducks Bel lew’s 
Notes OH Afghani sttin p. 404. 
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{chigh) fixed in the water. In autumn when the plant known 
as wild-ass^tail^ has come to maturity, flowered and seeded, 
people take 10-20 loads (of seed?) and 20-30 of green branches 
{giik-s/uddk) to some head of water, break it up small and 
cast it in. Then going into the water, they can at once pick up 
drugged fish. At some convenient place lower down, in a hole 
below a fall, they will have fixed before-hand a wattle of 
finger-thick willow-withes, making it firm by piling stones on its 
sides. The water goes rushing and dashing through the wattle, 
but leaves on it any fish that may have come floating down. 
This way of catching fish is practised in Gul-bahar, Parwan and 
Istalif. 

Fol. 143^. iMsh are had in winter in the Lamghanat by this curious 
device : — People dig a pit to the depth of a house, in the bed of 
a stream, below a fall, line it with stones like a cooking-place, 
and build up stones round it above, leaving one opening only, 
under water. ^ Except by this one opening, the fish have no 
inlet or outlet, but the water finds its way through the stones. 
This makes a sort of fish-pond from which, when wanted in 
winter, fish can be taken, 30-40 together. Except at the opening, 
left where convenient, the sides of the fish-pond are made fast 
with rice-straw, kept in place by stones. A piece of wicker-work 
is pulled into the said opening by its edges, gathered together, 
and into this a .second piece, (a tube,) is inserted, fitting it at the 
mouth but reaching half-way into it only.^ The fish go through 
the smaller piece into the larger one, out from which they cannot 
get. The second narrows towards its inner mouth, its pointed 
ends being drawn so close that the fish, once entered, cannot 

Fol. 144. turn, but must go on, one by one, into the larger piece. Out of 
that they cannot return bccau.se of the pointed ends of the inner, 
narrow mouth. The wicker-work fixed and the rice-straw making 
the pond fa.st, whatever fish are inside can be taken out ; ^ any 
also which, trying to escape may have gone into the wicker-work, 

* quyirughi. Amongst the many plants used to drug fish I have not found 
this one mentioned. Khdr-zdhta and khdr~fdq approach it in verbal meaning ; the 
first describes colocynth, the second, wild rue. See ^9XX.^ Economic Products of India 
iii, 366 and Bellcw’s Notes pp. 182, 471 and 478. 

• Much trouble would have been spared to himself and his translators, if Babur 
had known a lobster-pot. 

3 The fish, it is to be inferred, came down the fall into the pond. 
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are taken in it, because they have no way out. This method 
of catching fish we have seen nowhere else.* 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED.^ 

(a. Departure of Muqim and allotment of lands.) 

A few days after the taking of Kabul, Muqim asked leave to 
set off for Qandahar. As he had come out of the town on 
terms and conditions, he was allowed to go to his father (Zu’n- 
nun) and his elder brother (Shah Beg), with all his various 
people, his goods and his valuables, safe and sound. 

Directly he had gone, the Kabul-country was shared out to 
the Mirzas and the guest-begs.3 To Jahangir Mirza was given 
Ghazni with its dependencies and appurtenancies ; to Nasir 
Mirza, the Ningnahar tilmdn, Mandrawar, Nur-valley, Kunar, 

NOr-gal (Rock-village?) and Chighan-sarai. To some of the 
begs who had been with us in the guerilla-times and had come 
to Kabul with us, w^cre given villages, fief-fashion . 4 Wildyat Fol. 144^. 
itself w'as not given at all.^ It w^as not only then that I looked 
with more favour on guest-begs and stranger-begs than I did 
on old servants and Andijanis ; this I have always done when- 
ever the Most High God has .showm me His favour ; yet it is 
remarkable that, s[)itc of this, people have blamed me constantly 
as though I had favoured none but old servants and Andijanis. 

There is a proverb, (Turki) “ What will a foe not say ? what 
enters not into dream?” and (Persian) “A town-gate can be 
shut, a foe’s mouth never,” 

* Hurncs and Vij^ne describe a fall 20 miles from Kabul, at “ Tangi Gharoi”, 

[iKilow wliere the Tag-au joins llie Baran-water,] to winch in their day, Kabulis went 
out for tfie amusement of catching fish as they try to leap up the fall. Were these 
migrants seeking upper waters or were they captives in a fish-pond ? 

“ Elph. MS. f. Ill ; W.-i-B. 1,0. 215 f. Ii6<^ and 217 f. 97<$ ; Mems. p. 155 ; 

A/tfms. i, 318. 

3 mthmOn-hcglar.^ an expression first used by Babur here, and due, presumably, to 
accessions from Khusrau Shah’s following. A parallel case is given in Max Mliller’s 
Science of Language i, 348 ed. 1871, “Turkman tribes . . . call themselves, not 
subjects, but guests of the Uzbeg Khans.” 

^ tiyul‘dlk in all the Turki MSS. Ilminsky, de Courteille and Zenker, yititl’dtky 
Turk!, a fief. 

* IVildyat kkud hech birilmddi ; W.-i-B. 215 f. Ii6^, Wilayai ddda na shuda and 
217 fi 97^» fVitdya/ kkud hech ddda na shud. By this I understand that he kept the 
lands of Kabul itself in his own hands. He mentions (f. 350) and Gul-l>adan mentions 
(H.N. f. 40^) his resolve so to keep Kabul. I think he kept not unhf the fcftt but 
all lands constituting the Kabul tumdn (f. 135^ and note). 
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(i. A levy in grain.) 

Many clans and hordes had come from Samarkand, Hisar 
and Qunduz into the Kabul-country. Kabul is a small country ; 
it is also of the sword, not of the pen ; ^ to take in money from 
it for all these tribesmen was impossible. It therefore seemed 
advisable to take in grain, . provision for the families of these 
clans so that their men could ride on forays with the army. 
Accordingly it was decided to levy 3^,000 ass-loads^ of grain 
on Kabul, Ghazni and their dependencies ; we knew nothing 
at that time about the harvests and incomings ; the impost was 
excessive, and under it the country suffered very grievously. 

In those days I devised the Babur! script.3 

(c. Foray on the Hazara^ 

A large tribute in horse's and sheep had been laid on the 
Sultan Mas'udi Hazaras ; ^ word came a few days after collectors 
Fol. 145- had gone to receive it, that the Hazaras were refractory and 
would not give their goods. As these same tribesmen had 
before that come down on the Ghazni and Glrdlz roads, we got 
to horse, meaning to take them by surprise. Riding by the 
Maidan-road, we crossed the Nirkh-pass 5 by night and at the 
Morning-prayer fell upon them near Jal-tu (var. Cha-tu). The 
incursion was not what was wished.^ We came back by the 
Tunnel-rock (Sang-i-surakh) ; Jahangir Mirza (there?) took 
leave for Ghazni. On our reaching Kabul, Yar-i-husain, son of 
Darya Khan, coming in from Bhira, waited on me.^ 


* Saift dur^ qaiami aimdSy i.e. tax is taken by force, not paid on a written 
assessment. 

^ khar-w&r^ about 700 lbs Averdupois (Erskine). Cf. Aylnd-akhari (Jarrett, ii, 394). 

3 Nisamu'd-din Ahmad and Badayuni both mention this script and say that in it 
Babur transcribed a copy of the Qoran for presentation to Makka. Badayuni says 
it was unknown in his day, the reign of Ak bar {Tabaqdt-i-akhari^ lith. ed. p. 193, 
and Muntakhabu' t-tawdrikh Bib. Ind. ed. hi, 273). 

* Babur’s route, taken with one given by Raverty {Notes p. 691), allows these 
Hazaras, about whose location Mr. Erskine was uncertain, to be located between the 
Takht-pass (Arghandi-Maidan-Unai road), on their east, and the Sang-lakh mountains, 
on their west. 

5 The Takhl pass, one on which from times immemorial, toll [nirkh) lias been 
takeii 

f khdtir-khw&h chdpilmd.dt^ which perhaps implies mutual discontent, Babur’s with 
Fns gains, the Hazaras’ with their losses. As the second Persian translation omits 
the negative, the Memoirs does the same. 

^ Bhira being in Shahpur, this Khan’s daryd will be the Jehlam. 
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(rf. Babur's first start for Hindustan^ 

When, a few days later, the army had been mustered, persons 
acquainted with the country were summoned and questioned 
about its every side and quarter. Some advised a march to the 
Plain (Dasht) ; ^ some approved of Bangash ; some wished to 
go into Hindustan. The discussion found settlement in a move 
on Hindustan. 

It was in the month of Sha‘ban (910 AH.-Jan. 1505 AD.), the 
Sun being in Aquarius, that we rode out of Kabul for Hindustan. 

We took the road by Badam-chashma and Jagdalik and reached 
Adinapur in six marches. Till that time I had never seen 
a hot country or the Hindustan border-land. In Nlngnahar^ 
another world came to view, — other grasses, other trees, other 
animals, other birds, and other manners id cu^>toms of clan and 
horde. We were amazed, and truly there was ground for amaze. P'01. *14 
Na.sir Mirza, who had gone earlier to his district, waited on 
me in Adinapur. We made some delay in Adinapur in order 
to let the men from behind join us, also a contingent from the 
clans which had come with us into Kabul and were wintering 
in the Lamghanat.^ All having joined us, we marched to below 
juJ-shahi and dismounted at Qush-gumbaz.'^ There Nasir Mirza 
asked for leave to stay behind, saying he would follow in a few 
days after making some sort of provision for his dependants 
and followers. Marching on from Qush-gurnbaz, when we dis- 
mounted at Hot-spring (Garm-chashma), a head-man of the 
Gaglani brought in, a Fajji,^ presumably with his caravan. 

We took him with us to point out the roads. Crossing Khaibar 
in a march or two, w^c dismounted at Jam.^ 

* Bal>ur uses Persian dasht and Hindi plain and hill, for the tracts east and 

wesf of Mehtar Sulaiman. The first, dasht ^ stands for Daman (skirt) and Daia-i-jat, 
th e second, dvht^ indefinitely for the broken lands west of the main ranj^e, but also, 
m one instance ff)r the Duki [Dugl] district of (^andahdr, as will be noted. 

f. 132. The Jagdalik -p^ss for centuries has separated the districts of ■Kabul and 
Ningnahar. Forster {Travels ii, 68), making the journey the rev'erse way, was 
sensible of the climatic change some 3m. east of Gandamak. Cf. Wood’s Report I. p. 6. 

^ These are they whose familie.- Nasir Mirza shepherded out of Kabul later (f. 154, 

f - 155). 

^ Pird’s-dome, opposite the mouth of the Kunar-water (.V.^. If'^ar, Map p. 64). 

5 This word is %'ariously pointed and is uncertain. Mr. Erskine adopted “Pekhi”, 
hut, on the whole, it may be best to read,, here and on f. 146, Ar. /ajj or pers. y>q/\ 
mountain or pass. To do so shews the guide to be one located in the KJiaibar-4)ass, 
a Tajjf or Tajf. • 

® mod. Jam-rud (Jam-torrent), presumably. 
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Tales had been told us about Gur-khattri ; ^ it was said to be 
a holy place of the Jogis and Hindus who come from long 
distances to shave their heads and beards there. I rode out at 
once from Jam to visit Bigram, ^ saw its great tree,^ and all the 
country round, but, much as we enquired about Gur-khattri, 
our guide, one Malik Bu-sa^id Kamari,^ would say nothing 
Fol. 146. about it. When we were almost back in camp, however, he told 
Khwaja Muhammad-amin that it was in Bigram and that he 
had said nothing about it because of its confined cells and 
narrow passages. The Khwaja, having there and then abused 
him, repeated to us what he had said, but we could not go back 
because the road was long and the day far spent. 

(e. Move against Kokdti) 

Whether to cross the water of Sind, or where else to go, was 
discussed in that camp.5 Baqi Chaghdmdni represented that it 
seemed we might go, without crossing the river and with one 
night’s halt, to a place called Kohat where were many rich 
tribesmen ; moreover he brought Kabulis forward who repre- 
sented the matter just as he had done. We had never heard of 
the place, but, as he, my man in great authority, saw it good to 
go to Kohat and had brought forward support of his recom- 
mendation, — this being so ! we broke up our plan of crossing 
the Sind-water into Hindustan, marched from Jam, forded the 
Bara-water, and dismounted not far from the pass (ddbdn) 
through the Muhammad-mountain (fajj). At the time the 
Gaglani Afghans were located in Parashawar but, in dread of 
our army, had drawn off to the skirt-hills. One of their head- 
men, coming into this camp, did me obeisance ; we took him, as 

* G. of I. XX, 125 ai.d Cunningham^s Ancient History i, 80. Babur saw the place 
in 925 AH. (f. 

* Cunningham, p. 29. Four ancient sites, not far removed from one another, bear 
this name, Bigram, viz, those near Iluplan, Kabul, Jalalabad and Pashawar. 

3 Cunningham, i, 79. 

* Perhaps a native of Kamari on the Indus, but kamarl is a word of diverse 
application (index s. n. ). 

5 The annals of this campaign to the eastward shew t!>at Babur was little of a free 
agent ; that many acts of his own were merciful ; that he sets down the barbarity of 
others as it was, according to his plan of writing (f. 86) ; and that he had with him 
undisciplined robbers of Khusrau Shah’s former following. He cannot be taken as 
having power to command or control the acts of those, his guest-begs and their 
following, who dictated his movements in this disastrous journey, one worse than 
a defeat, says Haidar Mlrza. 
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well as the Fajji, with us, so that, between them, they might Fol 146^. 
point out the roads. We left that camp at midnight, crossed 
Muhammad-fajj at day-rise * and by breakfast-time descended 
on Kohat. Much cattle and buffalo fell to our men ; many 
Afghans were taken but I had them all collected and set them 
free. In the Kohat houses corn was found without limit. Our 
foragers raided as far as the Sind-river {darya)^ rejoining us after 
one night’s halt. As what Baqi Chaghdnidnth^A led us to expect 
did not come to hand, he grew rather ashamed of his scheme. 

When our foragers were back and after two nights in Kohat, 
we took counsel toother as to what would be our next good move, 
and we decided to over-run the Afghans of Bangash and the 
Bannu neighbourhood, then to go back to Kabul, either through 
Naghr (Baghzan ?), or by the Farmul-road (Tochi-valley ?). 

In Kohat, Darya Khan’s son, Yar-i-husain, who had waited 
on me in Kabul made petition, saying, “If royal orders were 
given me for thc^Dilazak,^ the Yusuf-zai, and the GagianI, these 
would not go far from my orders if I called up the Padshah’s 
swords on the other side of the water of Sind.” ^ The farman 
he petitioned for being given, he was allowed to go Fom Kohat. 

{f. March to Thdl.) 

Marching out of Kohat, we took the HangQ-road for Bangash. Fol. 147* 
Between Kohat and Hangu that road runs through a valley shut 
in on either hand by the mountains. When we entered this 
valley, the Afghans of Kohat and thereabouts who were gathered 
on both hill-skirts, raised their war-cry with great clamour. Our 
then guide, Malik BQ-sa‘id Kamarl was well-acquainted with 
the Afghan locations ; he represented that further on there was 
a detached hill on our right, where, if the Afghans came down 
to it from the hill-skirt, we might surround and take them. God 
brought it right I The Afghans, on reaching the place, did come 
down. We ordered one party of braves to seize the neck of 
land between that hill and the mountains, others to move along 

* For the route here see Masson, i, 1x7 and Colquhoun’s With the JCuram Field- 
force p. 48. 

“ The Hai. MS. writes this Dilah-zak. • 

3 i.e. raised a force in BabuFs name. He took advantage of this fami&n in 91 x ah . 
to kill Baqi Chagh&ni&m (f. 159^-160). .* 
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its sides, so tnat under attack made from all sides at once, the 
Afghans might be made to reach their doom. Against the all- 
TOiind assault, they could not even fight ; a hundred or two were 
taken, some were brought in alive but of most, the heads only 
were brought. We had been told that when Afghans are power- 
less to resist, they go before their foe with grass between their 
teeth, this being as much as to say, “ I am your cow.” * Here 
Fol. i47d. we saw this custom ; Afghans unable to make resistance, came 
before us with grass between their teeth. Those our men had 
brought in as prisoners were ordered to be beheaded and a pillar 
of their heads was set up in our camp.^ 

Next day we marched forward and dismounted at Hangu, 
where local Afghans had made a sangur on a hill. I first heard 
the word sangur after coming to Kabul where people describe 
fortifying themselves on a hill as making a sangur. Our men 
went straight up, broke into it and cut off a hundred or two of 
insolent Afghan heads. There also a pillar of heads was set up. 

From Hangu we marched, with one night’s halt, to Til (Thai), 3 
below Bangash ; there also our men went out and raided the 
Afghans near-by ; some of them however turned back rather 
lightly from a sangur,^ 

{g. Across country into Bannu,) 

On leaving Til (Thai) we went, without a road, right down 
a steep descent, on through out-of-the-way narrows, halted one 
night, and next day came down into Bannu,^ man, horse and 
camel all worn out with fatigue and with most of the booty in 
cattle left on the way. The frequented road must have been 
a few miles to our right ; the one we came by did rjot seem 

* Of the Yusuf-zal and Ranjit-slngh, Masson says, (i, 141) “The miserable, hunted 
wretches threw themselves on the ground, and placing a blade or tuft of grass in their 
mouths, cried out, “ I am your cow.” This act and explanation, which would have 
saved them from an orthodox Hindu, had no effect with the infuriated Sikhs.” This 
form of supplication is at least as old as the days of Firdausi (Erskine, p. 1590.). 
The BahSLr-i-^ajam is quoted by Vullers as saying that in India, suppliants take straw 
in the mouth to indicate that they are blanch^ and yellow from fear. 

* This barbarous custom has always prevailed amongst the Tartar conquerors of 
Asia (Erskine). For examples under Timur see Raverty’s Notes p. 137. 

3 For a good description of the road from Kohat to Thai see Belle w*s Mission p. 104. 

^ F. 88^ has the same phrase about the doubtful courage of one Say3ridl Qari. 

5 Not to the mod. town of Bannu, [that having been begun only in 1848 ad.] but 
w^ierever their wrong road brought them out into the Bannu amphitheatre. The 
Survey Map of 1868, No. 15, shews the physical features of the wrong route. 
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a riding-road at all ; it was understood to be called the Gosfand- Foi. 148. 
liyar (Sheep-road), — liydr being Afghani for a road, — because 
sometimes shepherds and herdsmen take their flocks and herds 
by it through those narrows. Most of our men regarded our 
being brought down by that left-hand road as an ill-design of 
Malik Bu-sa‘id kamari} 

{h. Bannu and the "Isa-kkail country?) 

The Bannu lands lie, a dead level, immediately outside the 
Bangash and Naghr hills, these being to their north. The 
Bangash torrent (the Kuram) comes down into Bannu and 
fertilizes its lands. South(-east) of them are Chau para and the 
water of Sind ; to their east is Din-kot ; (south-)west is the Plain 
(Dasht), known also as Bazar and Taq.^ The Bannu lands are 
cultivated by the Kurani, Kiwi, Sur, 'Isa-khail and Nia-zai of 
the Afghan tribesmen. 

After dismounting in Bannu, we heard that the tribesmen in 
the Plain (Dasht) were for resisting and were entrenching 
themselves on a hill to the north. A force headed by Jahangir 
Mirza, went against what seemed to be the Kiwi sangur^ took it 
at once, made general slaughter, cut off and brought in many 
heads. Much white cloth fell into (their) hands. In Bannu 
also a pillar of heads was set up. After the sangur had been 
taken, the Kiwi head-man, Shadi, Khan, came to my presence, 
with grass between his teeth, and did me obeisance. I pardoned 
all the prisoners. 

After we had over- run Kohat, it had been decided that 
Bangash and Bannu should be over-run, and return to Kabul Foi. 148^. 
made through Naghr or through Farmul. ^ But when Bannu had 
been over-run, persons knowing the country represented that the 
Plain was close by, with its good roads and many people ; so it 
was settled to over-run the Plain and to return to Kabul 
afterwards by way of Farmul.^ 

* Perhaps he connived at recovery of cattle by those raided already. 

* Taq is the Tank of Maps ; Baz^ was s.w. of it. Tank for Taq looks to be 
a variant due to nasal utterance (Vigne, p. 77 > P» 203 and Map ; and, as bearing on 
the nasal, in loco. Appendix £). 

3 If return had been made after over-running Bannu, it would have been n^de by 
the Tochl-valley an 4 so through Farmul ; if after over-running the Plain, Eabur^s 
details shew that the westward turn was meant to be by the Gumal-i^lley and one of 
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Marching next day, we dismounted at an ‘Isa-khail village on 
that same water (the Kuram) but, as the villagers had gone into 
the Chaupara hills on hearing of us, we left it and dismounted 
on the skirt of Chaupara. Our foragers went from there into 
the hills, destroyed the 'Isa-khail saui^nr and came back with 
sheep, herds and cloth. That night the ‘Isa-khail made an 
attack on us but, as good watch was kept all through these 
operations, they could do nothing. So cautious were we that at 
night our right and left, centre and van were just in the way 
they had dismounted, each according to its place in battle, each 
prepared for its own post, with men on foot all round the camp, at 
an arrow’s distance from the tents. Every night the army was 
posted in this way and every night three or four of my household 
Fol. 149. made the rounds with torches, each in his turn. I for my part 
made the round once each night. Those not at their posts had 
their noses slit and were led round through the army. Jahangir 
Mirza was the right wing, with Baqi Chaghanidnl, Sherim Taghai, 
Sayyid Husain Akbar, and other begs. Mirza Khan was the 
left wing, with ‘AbduV-razzaq Mirza, Qasim Beg and other begs. 
In the centre there were no great begs, all were household-begs. 
Sayyid Qasim Lord-of-the-gate, was the van, with Baba Aughuli, 
k llah-birdi (var. AllMi-quli PUran), and .some other begs. The 
army was in six divi.sions, each of which had its day and night 
on g uard. 

Marching from that hill-skirt, our faces set west, we dismounted 
on a waterless plain {jqiit) between Bannu and the Plain. The 
soldiers got water here for themselves, their herds and so on, by 
<ligg^ing down, from one to one-and-a-half yards, into the dry 
water-course, when water came. Not here only did this happen 
for all the rivers of Hindustan have the peculiarity that water is 
safe to be found by digging down from one to one-and-a-half 
yards in their beds. It is a wonderful provision of God that where, 
except for the great rivers, there are no running- waters,* water 
should be so placed within reach in dry water-courses. 

two routes out of it, still to Farmul ; but the extended march southward to near 
Dara-i'Ghazl Khan made the westward turn be taken through the valley opening at 
Sakhl-sawar. 

* This will me aji, none of the artificial runlets familiar where Babur had lived 
before getting to know Hindustan. 
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We left that dry channel next morniiiij. Some of our inen, 
riding light, reached villages of the I^lain in the afternoon, raided 
a few, and brought back flocks, cloth and horses bred for trade.' 
Pack-animals and camels and also the braves we had outdistanced, 
kept coming into camp all tlirough that night till dawn and on 
till that iTiorrf)w’s no()n. During our stay there, the foragers Kol. 149A. 
brought in from villages in the IMain, masses of sheep and cattle, 
and, from Afghan traders met on the roads, white cloths, aromatic 
root.s, sugars, tJpncliaqs, and horses bred for trade. Hindi (var. 

Mindi) unhorscfl Kh\‘/aja Khizr LitJuim, a well-known 

and respected Afghan merchant, cutting off and bringing in his 
head. Once when Sherim Taghai went in the rear of the foragers, 
an Afghan faced him <jn the road and struck off his index-finger. 

(/. Rctnr}i made for Kdhnl.) 

Two roads were heard of as leading from where we were to 
Ghazni ; one was the Tunnel-rock (Sang-i-surakh) road, passing 
Birk (HarakJ and going on to Farmiil ; the other was one along 
the Gumal, which also comes out at Farmul but without touching 
Birk (Barak).^ As during our stay in the Plain rain had fallen 
incessantl}% the Gumal was so swollen that it would have been 
difficult to cross at the ford .we came to ; moreover persons well- 
acquainted with the road.s, repre.sented that going by the Gumal 
road, this torrent must be cros.sed several times, that this was 
always difficult when the waters were so high and that there was 
always uncertainty on the Gdpial road. Nothing was .settled 
then as to which of these two roads to take ; I expected it to be 
settled next day when, after the drum of departure had .sounded, Foi. 150. 
we talked it over as we vvent.^ It was the ‘Id-i-fitr (March 7th 
1505 AD.); while I was engaged in the ablutions due for the 
breaking of the fast, Jahangir Mirza and the begs di.scussed the 

‘ sauda-St^ perhaps, pack -ponies, perhaps, bred for .sale and not for own use. 

Burnes observes that in 1837 Luhani merchants carried preci.sely the same articles of 
trade as in Babur’s day, 332 years earlier {Report IX p. 99). 

* Mr. Erskine thought it probable that the first of these routes went thrf)ugh 
Kaniguram, and the second through the GhwMirl-pass and along the Gumal. AV/vI’, 
fastness, would seem an appropriate name for Kaniguram, but, if Babur meant go 
to Ghazni, he would be off the ordinary Gfimal-Ghazni route in going through Farnuil 
(AurgCm). Raverty’s Notes give much useful detail about the.se routes, drawn from 
native sources. For Barak (Birk) see Notes pp. 88, 89; Vigne, p. 102. • 

3 From this it would seem that the alternative roads were approac^jed by .one in • 
common. 
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question of the roads. Some-one said that if we were to turn 
the bilP of the Mehtar SuJaiman range, this lying between 
the Plain and the Hill-country {desht u duki)^ we should get 
a level road though it might make the difference of a few marches. 
For this they decided and moved off ; before my ablutions were 
finished the whole army had taken the road and most of it was 
across the Gumal. Not a man of us had ever seen the road ; 
no-one knew whether it was long or short ; we started, off just 
on a rumoured word ! 

The Prayer of the ‘Id was made on the bank of the Gumal. 
That year New-year’s Day3 fell close to the ‘Id-i-fitr, there being 
only a few days between ; on their approximation I composed 
the following (Turk!) ode : — 

Glad is the Bairam>moon for him who sees both the face of the Moon and the 
Moon-face of his friend ; 

Sad is the Bairam-moon for me, far away from thy face and from thee.^ 

O Babur ! dream of your luck when your Feast is the meeting, your New -year 
the face ; 

For better than that could not be with a hundred New-years and Bairams. 

After crossing the Gumal torrent, we took our way along the 
skirt of the hills, our faces set south. A mile or two further on. 
Fob iscwi. some death-devoted Afghans shewed themselves on the lower 
edge of the hill-slope. Loose rein, off we went for them ; most 
of them fled but some made foolish stand on rocky-piles^ of the 
foot-hills. One took post on a single rock seeming to have 
a precipice on the further side of it, so that he had not even a way 
of escape. SI. Quli Chundq (One-eared), all in his mail as he was, 
got up, slashed at, and took him. This was one of SI. Qulfs 
deeds done under my own eyes, -which led to his favour and 
promotion.^ At another pile of rock, when Qutluq-qjidam 
exchanged blows with an Afghan, they grappled and came down 

* tumshUq^ a bird’s bill, used here, as in Selsey-bill, for the naze (nose), or snout, 
the last spur, of a range. 

* Here these words may be common nouns. 

3 Nu-roz, the feast of the old Persian New-year (Erskine) ; it is the day on which 
the Sun enters Aries. 

^ In the [Turk!] Elph. and Hai. MSS. and in some Persian ones, there is a space 
left here as though to indicate a known omission. 

5 kamariy sometimes a cattle-enclosure, which may serve as a sangur. The word 
may stand in one place of its BQbur-ndma uses for Gum-rthl (R.’s Notes s.ft. Gum- 
rahan). 

® Index s.n. 
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together, a straight fall of lO to I2 yards ; in the end Qutluq- 
qadam cutoff and brought in his man's head. KupOk Beg got 
hand-on~collar with an Afghan at another hill ; both rolled down 
to the bottom ; that head also was brought in. All Afghans 
taken prisoner vvere .set free. 

Marching south through the Plain, and clo.sely .skirting Mehtar 
Sulaiman, we came, with three nights’ halt, to a small town.ship, 
called Bilah, on the Sind-water and dependent on Multan.^ The 
villagers cros.sed the water, mostly taking to their boats, but 
some flung themselves in to cross. Some were seen standing on 
an island in front of Bilah. Most of our men, man and horse in Fol. 151. 
mail, plunged in and crossed to the island ; some were carried 
down, one being Qul-i-aruk (thin slave), one of my servants, 
another the head tent-pitcher, another Jahangir Mirza's servant, 

Qaitmas Turkman.^ Cloth and things of the baggage {partaldik 
nima) fell to our men. The villagers all cros.sed by boat to the 
further side of the river ; once there, some of them, trusting to 
the broad water, began to make play with their swords. Qul-i- 
bayazid, the taster, one of our men who had crossed to the island, 
stripped himself and his horse and, right in front of them, 
plunged by himself into the river. The water on that side of 
the island may have been twice or thrice as wide as on ours. 

He swum his horse straight for them till, an arrow’s-flight away, 

he came to a shallow where his weight must have been up-borne, 

the water being as high as the saddle-flap. There he stayed for 

as long as milk takes to boil ; no-one supported him Trom 

behind ; he had not a chance of support He made a dash at 

them ; they shot a few arrows at him but, this not checking him, 

they took to flight. To swim such a river as the Sind, alone, 

bare on a bare-backed horse, no-one behind him, and to chase 

off a foe and occupy his ground, was a mightily bold deed ! He 

having driven the enemy off, other soldiers went over who Fol. 151^. 

returned with cloth and droves of various sorts. Qul-i-bayazid 

had already his place in my favour and kindness on account of 

his good service, and of courage several times shewn ; from the 

cook*s office I had raised him to the royal taster’s ; this. time, as 

* Vigne, p. 241. 

® This name can be translated “ He turns not back or “ He stp^ not *. 
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will be told, I took up a position full of bounty, favour and 
promotion, — in truth he was worthy of honour and advancement 

Two other marches were made down the Sind-water. Our 
men, by perpetually gallopping off on raids, had knocked up 
their horses ; usually what they took, cattle mostly, was not 
worth the gallop ; sometimes indeed in the Plain there had been 
sheep, sometimes one sort of cloth or other, but, the Plain left 
behind, nothing was had but cattle. A mere servant would 
bring in 3 or 400 head during our marches along the Sind-water, 
but every march many more would be left on the road than 
they brought in. 

(y. The westzaard march?) 

Having made three more marches^ close along the Sind, we 
left it when we came opposite Pir Kanu’s tomb.^ Going to the 
tomb, we there dismounted. Some of our soldiers having injured 
Fol. 152. several of those in attendance on it, I had them cut to pieces. 

It is a tomb on the skirt of one of the Mehtar Sulaiman 
mountains and held in much honour in Hindustan. 

Marching on from Pir Kanu, we dismounted in the (Pawat) 
pass ; next again in the bed of a torrent in Duki.^ After we 
left this camp there were brought in as many as 20 to 30 
followers of a retainer of Shah Beg, F'azil Kukiilddsh, the 
darogha of Siwi. They had been sent to reconnoitre us but, as 
at that time, we were not on bad terms with Shah Beg, we let 
them go, with horse and arms. After one night’s halt, we 
reached Chutiali, a village of Duki. 

Although our men had constantly gallopped off to raid, both 
before we reached the Sind-water and all along its bank, they 
had not left horses behind, because there had been plenty of green 
food and corn. When, however, we left the river and set our 
faces for Pir Kanu, not even green fockl was to be had ; a little 
land under green crop might be found every two or three 

* five from Bllah. 

® Raverty gives the saint’s name as Pir Kanun (Ar. kanuuy listened to). It is the 
well-known Sakhl-sarwar, honoured by Hindus and Muhammadaas. (G. of I., xxi, 
390; K.'^s Notes p. ir and p. 12 and JASB 1855 ; Calcutta Review 1875, Macauliflfe’s 
art. On the fair at Sakhi-sat^ar \ Leech’s Report VII, for the route ; Khazlnaiu 
H-a^yh iv, 245. ) 

3 This seems to be the sub-district of QandahSr, Duki or Dfigl 
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marches, but of horse-corn, none. So, beyond the camps 
mentioned, there began the leaving of horses behind. After 
passing Chutiall, my own felt-tent* had to be left from want of 
baggage-beasts. One night at that time, it rained so much, that 
water stood kncenleep in my tent {chdddr) ; I watched the night 
out till dawn, uncomfortably sitting on a pile of blankets. 

{k. Bdqi Chaghdnidni s treachery.') 

A few marches further on came Jahangir Mirza, saying, ‘‘ I Fol. 152^. 
have a pri\ atc word for you.” When we were in private, he 
said, ” Baqi Chaghd aid al ciwnc and .said to me, ‘You make the 
Padshah cro.ss the water of Sind with 7, 8, 10 persons, then 
make yourself Padjihah.’ ” Said I, ” What others are heard of as 
consulting with him?” Said he, “It was but a moment ago 
Baql Beg spoke to me ; I know no more.” Said I, “ Find out 
who the others are ; likcl}' enough Say)'id Hu.sain Akbar and 
SI. ‘All the page are in it, as well as Khusrau Shah’s begs and 
braves,” Here the Mirza really behaved very well and like 
a blood-relation ; what he now did was the counterpart of what 
I had done in Kahmard," in this same ill-fated mannikin’s other 
scheme of treachery.^ 

On dismounting after the next march, I made Jahangir Mirza 
lead a body of well-mounted men to raid the Aughans (Afghans) 
of that neighbourhood. 

Many men’s horses were now left behind in each camping- 
ground, the day coming when as many as 2 or 300 were left. 

Braves of the first rank went on foot ; Sa)yid Mahmud 
Aiig/ildqchl, one of the best of the household-braves, left his 
horses behind and walked. In this state as to horses we went 
all the rest of the way to Ghazni. 

Three or four marches further on, Jahangir Mirza plundered Vol 153- 
.some Afghans and brought in a few sheep. 

(/. The Ab-i-istdda^ 

When, with a few more marches, we reached the Standing- 
water {Abddstdda) a wonderfully large sheet of water presented 

* khai'-gdh^ A folding tent on lattice frame-work, perhaps a khibitka. ^ 

" It may be more correct to write Kah-niard, as the Hai. MS. does and to under- 
stand in the name a reference to the grass{/v,'i)-yiekling capacity of theplace. * 

3 f. 121 . 
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itself to view ; the level lands on its further side could not be 
seen at all ; its water seemed to join the sky ; the higher land 
and the mountains of that further side looked to hang between 
Heaven and Earth, as in a mirage. The waters there gathered 
are said to be those of the spring-rain floods of the Kattawaz- 
plain, the Zurmut-valley, and the Oara-bagh meadow of the 
Ghazni-torrent, — floods of the spring-rains, and the over-plus^ of 
the summer-rise of streams. 

When within two miles of the Ab-i-istada, we saw a wonderful 
thing, — something as red as the rose of the dawn kept shewing 
and vanishing between the sky and the water. It kept coming 
and going. When we got quite close we learned that what 
seemed the cause were flocks of geese, ^ not 10,000, not 20,000 
in a flock, but geese innumerable which, when the mass of birds 
flapped their wings in flight, sometimes shewed red, feathers, 
sometimes not. Not only was this bird there in countless 
numbers, but birds of every sort. Eggs lay in masses on the 
shore. When two Afghans, come there to collect eggs, saw us, 
Fol. 1533. they went into the water half a kuroh (a mile). Some of our 
men following, brought them back. As far as they went the 
water was of one depth, up to a horse s belly ; it seemed not to 
lie in a hollow, the country being flat. 

We dismounted at the torrent coming down to tne Ab-i-istada 
from the plain of Kattawaz. The se^'eral oLher times we have 
passed it, we hav'e found a dr)' channtd with no water w hatever,^ 
but this time, there was so much water, from the spring-rains, 
that no ford could be found. The water was not very broad 
but very deep. Horses and camels were made to swim it ; j^ome 
of the baggage was hauled over with ropes. Having got across, 
we went on through Old Nani and Sar-i-dih to Ghazni where 
for a few days Jahangir Mirza was our host, setting food before 
us and offering his tribute. 

* This may mean, what irrigation has not used. 

® Mr. Erskine notes that the description would lead us to imagine a flock of 
flamingoes. Masson found the lake filled with red-legged, white fowl (i, 262); these 
and also what Babur saw, may have been the China-goose which has lx)dy and neck 
white, head and tail russet (Bellew’s Mission p. 402). Broadfoot seems to have visited 
the lake when migrants were few, and through this to have been led to adverse 
comment on Babur*s accuracy .p. 350). 

3 The usual dryness of the bed may have resulted from the irrigation of much land 
some 12 miles from Ghazni. 
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(w. Return to KaduL) 

That year most waters came down in flood. No ford was 
found through the water of Dih-i-yaq‘ub.* For this reason we 
went straight on to Kamari, through the Sajawand-pass. At 
Kamari I had a bor^ fashioned in a pool, brought and set on the 
Dih-i-yaq'ub- water in front of Kamari. In this all our people 
were put over. 

We reached Kabul in the month of Zu’l-hijja (May 1505 AD.).^ 

A few days earlier Sayyid Yusuf Aughldqchi had gone to God’s Fol. 154. 
mercy through the pains of colic. 

{n. Misconduct of Ndsir Mirzdi) 

It has been mentioned that at Qush-gurribaz, Nasir Mirza 
asked leave U) stay behind, saying that he would follow in a few 
days after taking something from his district for his retainers 
and followers .3 But having left us, he sent a force against the 
people of Nur-valley, they having done something a little 
refractory. The difficulty of moving in that valley owing to the 
strong position of its fort and the rice-cultivation of its lands, 
has already been described.^ The Mirza’s commander, Fazli, in 
ground so impracticable and in that one-road tract, instead of 
safe-guarding his men, scattered them to forage. Out came the 
valesmen, drove the foragers off, made it impossible to the rest 
to keep their ground, killed some, captured a mass of others 
and of horses, — precisely what would happen to any army 
chancing to be under such a person as Fazli ! Whether because 
of this affair, or whether from want of heart, the Mirza did not 
follow us at all ; he stayed behind. 

Moreover Ayub’s sons, Yusuf and Bahlul (Begchik), more 
seditious, silly and arrogant persons than whom there may not 
exist, — to whom I had given, to Yusuf Alangar, to Bahlul ‘Ali- 
shang, they like Nasir Mirza, were to have taken something from Fol. 1S4A 
their districts and to have come on with him, but, he not coming, 

* This is the Luhugur (Logar) water, knee-deep in winter at the ford but spreading 

in flood with the spring-rains. Babur, not being able to cross it for the direct roads 
into Kabul, kept on along its left bank, crossing it eventually at the Kamari of^maps, 
s.e. of Kabul. , 

* This disastrous expedition, full of privation and loss, had occupied some four 
months (T.R. p. 201). 

3 f. 145A *> f. 133^ and Appendix F. 
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neither did they. All that winter they were the companions of 
his cups and social pleasures. They also over-ran the Tarkalani 
Afghans in it.^ V\'ith the on-coming heats, the Mirza made 
march off the families of the clans, outside-tribes and hordes who 
had wintered in Ningnahar and the Lamghanat, driving them like 
sheep before iiim, with all their goods, as far as the Baran-water.^ 

(o. Affairs of Badak/islidfi.) 

While Nasir Mirza was in camp on the Baran- water, he heard 
that the Badakhshis were united against the Auzbegs and had 
killed some of them. 

Here are the particulars — When Shaibaq Khan had given 
QCinduz to Qarnbar Bi and gone himself to Khwarizmi ; Oambar 
Bi, in order to conciliate the Badakhshls, sent them a son of 
Muhammad-i-makhdumi, Mahmud by name, but Mubarak Shah, 
— whose ancestors are heard of as begs of the Badakhshan 
Shahs, — having uplifted his own head, and cut off Mahmud’s and 
those of some Auzbegs, made himself fast in the fort once known 
as Shaf-tiwar but re-named by him Oila‘-i-zafar. Moreover, in 
Rustaq Muhammad (jftrclii, an armourer of Khusrau Shah, then 
occupying Khamalangan, slew Shaibaq Khan’s sadr and some 
Auzbegs and made that place fast. Zubair of Ragh, again, 
Fni. 155. whose forefathers also will have been begs of the Badakhshan 
. Shahs, uprose in Ragh.-* Jahangir Turkman, again, a .servant 
of Khusrau Sh«ah’s Wall, collected some of the fugitive soldiers 
and tribesmen Wall had left behind, and with them withdrew 
into a fastness .5 

Nasir Mirza, hearing these various items of news and spurred 
on by the instigation of a few silly, short-sighted persons to 
cov^et Badakhshan, marched along the Shibr-tu and Ab-dara 
road, driving like .sheep before him the families of the men who 
had come into Kabul from the other side of the Amu.^ 

* They were located in Mandrawar in 926 All. (f. 251). 

® This was done, manifestly, witl) the design of drawing after the families their 
fighting men, then away with Babur. 

J f. 163. Shaibaq Khan besieged Chin Sufi, SI. Husain Mirza’s man in Khwarizm 
(T.R. p. 204 ; Skaihanl->tCiMia^ Vambery, Table of Contents and note 89). 

^ Survey Map 1889, Sadda. The Ragh-water flows n.w. into tiie Oxus (Amu). 

5 birk, a mountain stronghold ; cf. f. 149/^ note to Birk (Barak). 

* They were thus driven on from the Baran-water (f. i54/^)» 
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Affairs of Khusrau Shah,) 

At the time Khusrau Shah and Ahmad-i-qasim were in flight 
from Ajar for Khurasan,* they meeting in with Badru’z-zaman 
Mirza and Zu’n-nun Beg, all went on together to the presence of 
SI Husain Mirza in Hen. All had long been foes of his; all 
had behaved unmannerly to him ; what brands had they not set 
on his heart ! Yet all now went to him in their distress, and all 
went through me. For it is not likely they would have seen 
him if I had not made Khusrau Shah helpless by parting him 
from his following, and if I had not taken Kabul from Zu’n’nun’s 
son, MuqJm. Badi*u’z-zaman Mirza himself was as dough in the Fol. 155 ^. 
hands of the rest ; beyond their word he could not go. SI. Husain 
Mirza took uf) a gracious attitude towards one and all, mentioned 
no-one’s misdeeds, even made them gifts. 

Shortly after their arrival Khusrau Shah asked for leave to go 
to his own country, saying, ‘‘ If I go, I shall get it all into my 
hands.” As he had reached Heri without equipment and without 
resources, they finessed a little about his leave. He became 
importunate. Muhammad Baranduq retorted roundly on him 
vith, “ When you had 30,000 men behind you and the whole 
country in your hands, what did you effect against the Auzbeg? 

What will you do now with your 500 men and the Auzbegs in 
possession?” He added a little good advice in a few sensible 
words, but all w as in vain because the fated hour of Khusrau 
Shah’s death was near. Leave was at last given because of his 
importunity ; Khusrau Shah with his 3 or 400 followers, went 
straight into the borders of Dahanah. There as Nasir Mirza 
had just gone across, these two met. 

Now the Badakhshi chiefs had invited only the Mirza ; they 
had not invited Khusrau Shah. Try as the Mirza did to persuade 
Khusrau Shah to go into the hill-country,® the latter, quite 
understanding the whole time, would not consent to go, his own 
idea being that if he marched under the Mirza, he would get the Foi. 156 
country into his own hands. In the end, unable to agree, each 
of them, near Ishkimlsh, arrayed his following, put on mail, drew 
out to fight, and — departed. Nasw Mirza went on forBadakhshan ; 

Khusrau Shah after collecting a disorderly rabble, good^ and bad . 

* f. 126 ^. * Hisar, presumably. 
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of some 1,000 persons, went, with the intention of laying siege 
to Qunduz, to Khwaja Char-taq, one or two yighach outside it. 

{q. Death of Khusrau Shah.) 

At the time Shaibaq Khan, after overcoming Sultan Ahmad 
Tambal and Andijan, made a move on Hisar, his Honour 
Khusrau Shah^ flung away his country (Qunduz and Hisar) 
without a blow struck, and saved himself. Thereupon Shaibaq 
Khan went to Hisar in which were Sherim the page and a few 
good braves. They did not surrender- Hisar, though their 
honourable beg had flung his country away and gone off ; they 
made Hisar fast. The siege of Hisar Shaibaq Khan entrusted to 
Hamza SI. and Mahdi Sultan,* went to Qunduz, gave Qunduz to 
his younger brother, Mahmud Sultan and betook himself without 
delay to Khwarizm against Chin Suf i. But as, before he reached 
Samarkand on his way to Khwarizm, he heard of the death in 
Qunduz of his brother, Mahmud Sultan, he gave that place to 
Qambar Bi of Marv.3 

Qambar Bl was in Qunduz when Khusrau Shah went against 
it ; he at once sent off galloppers to summon Hamza SI. and the 
Fol. 156^. others Shaibaq Khan had left behind. Hamza SI. came himself 
as far as the sarai on the Amu bank where he put his sons and 
begs in command of a force which went direct against Khusrau 
3hah. There was neither fight nor flight for that fat, little man ; 
Hamza Sultan’s men unhorsed him, killed his sister’s son, 
Ahmad-i-qasim, Sherim the page and several good braves. Him 
they took into Qunduz, there struck his head off and from there 
sent it to Shaibaq Khan in Khwarizm.'^ 

(r. Conduct in Kabul of Khusrau ShaJis retainers.) 

Just as Khusrau Shah had said they would do, his former 
retainers and followers, no sooner than he marched against 

* Here “ Honour” translates Babur’s clearly ironical honorific plural. 

* These two sultans, almost always mentioned in alliance, may be TTmurids by 

maternal descent (Index So far I have found no direct statement of their 

parentage. My husband has shewn me what may be one indication of it, viz. that 
two of the uncles of Shaibaq Khan (whose kinsmen the sultans seem to be), Quj-kunjI 
and Slunjak, were sons of a daughter of the Tlmurid Aulugh Beg Samar kandi 
(H.S. ii, 318). See Vamberys Bukhara p. 248 note. 

3 For the deaths of Tambal and Mahmud, mentioned in the above summary of 
Shaibaq Khan’s actions, see the Shaibani-nama^ Vambery, p. 323. 

* H.S. ii, 323, for Khusrau Sh^’s character and death. 
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Qunduz, changed in their demeanour to me/ most of them 
marching off to near Khwaja-i-riwaj/ The greater number of 
the men in my service had been in his. The Mughuls behaved 
well, taking up a position of adherence to me.^ On all this the 
new.s of Khusrau Shah’s death fell like water on fire ; it put 
his men out. 

* f. 124 - 

Kliwaja-of-the rhubarb, presumably a shrine near rhubarb-grounds (i. 129^). 

3 yakski haf'ctiltir^ lit. went well, a common expression in the Balntr-ttanta^ of which 
t!ie reverse i'i yamtmhk ki/a bardi (f. 163). Some Persian MSS. make the 

Mughuls disloyal but this is not rinly in r>pposition to the Turk! text, it is a redundant 
statement since if disloyal, they are included in Babur’s previous statement, as being 
Khusrau Shah’s retainers. VV^hat might call for comment in Mughuls would i>e loyalty 
to Babur. 



911 AH. — JUNE 4th 1505 to MAY 24th 1506 AD.‘ 

(a. Death of Qutluq-nigar Kkanim,) 

In the month of Muharram my mother had fever. Blood 
was let without effect and a Khurasani doctor, known as Sayyid 
Tabib, in accordance with the Khurasan practice, gave her 
water-melon, but her time to die must have come, for on the 
Fol. 157. Saturday after six days of illness, she went to God’s mercy. 

On Sunday I and Qasim Kukuldash conveyed her to the 
New-year’s Garden on the mountain-skirt^ where Aulugh Beg 
Mirza had built a house, and there, with the permission of his 
heirs, 3 we committed her to the earth. While we were mourning 
for her, people let me know about (the death of) my younger 
Khan dada Alacha Khan, and my grandmother Aisan-daulat 
Begim.^ Close upon Khanim’s Fortieth 5 arrived from Khurasan 
Shah Begim the mother of the Khans, together with my maternal - 
aunt Mihr-nigar Khanim, formerly of SI. Ahmad Mirza’s haram, 
and Muhammad Husain Kurkan Dughlat^ Lament broke out 
afresh ; the bitterness of these partings was extreme. When 
the mourning-rites had been observed, food and victuals set out 
for the poor and destitute, the Qoran recited, and prayers offered 
for the departed souls, we steadied ourselves and all took heart 
again. 

{b, A futile start for Qandahdr.) 

When set free from these momentous duties, we got an army 
to horse for Qandahar under the strong insistance of Baqi 

* Elph. MS. f. \2ib : W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 126 and 217 f. io6b ; Mems. p. 169. 

* tSgh-ddmanasi, presumably the Koh-daman, and the garden will thus be the one 
off. 136^. 

3 If these heirs were descendants of Aulugh Beg M. one would be at hand in 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq, then a boy, and another, a daughter, was the wife of Muqim Arghftn. 
As Mr. Frskine notes, Musalmans are most scrupulous not to bury their dead in 
ground gained by violence or wrong. 

* The news of Ahmad’s death was belated ; he died .some 1 3 months earlier, in the 
end of 909 ah. and in Eastern Turkistan. Perhaps details now arrived. 

5 i.e, the fortieth day of mourning, when alms are given. 

® Of those arriving, the first would find her step-daughter dead, the second her 
sister, the third, his late wife’s sister (T.R. p. 196). 
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Chaghdnmni. At the start I ^yent to Qush-nadir (var. nawar) 
where on dismounting I got fever. It was a strange sort of 
illness for whenever with much trouble I had been awakened, 
my eyes closed again in sleep. In four or five days I got 
quite well. 

(r. An earthquake^ 

At that time there was a great earthquake* such that most of 
the ramparts of forts and the walls of gardens fell down ; houses 
were levelled to the ground in towns and villages and many 
persons lay dead beneath them. Every house fell in Paghman- FoI. 157^. 
village, and 70 to 80 strong heads-of-houses lay dead under 
their walls. Between Pagh'-man and Beg-tut® a piece of ground, 
a good stone-throw 3 wide may-be, slid down as far as an 
arrow*s-flight ; where it had slid springs appeared. On the 
road between Istarghach and Maidan the ground was so broken 
up for 6 to i yighdch (36-48 m.) that in some places it rose as 
high as an elephant, in others sank as deep ; here and there 
people were sucked in. When the Earth quaked, dust rose from 
the tops of the mountains. Nuru’l-lah the tambourchi ^ had 
been playing before me ; he had two instruments with him and 
at the moment of the quake had both in his hands ; so out of 
his own control was he that the two knocked against each other. 

Jahangir Mirza was in the porch of an upper-room at a house 
built by Aulugh Beg Mirza in Tipa’ ; when the Earth quaked, 
he let himself down and was not hurt, but the roof fell on 
some-one with him in that upper-room, presumably one of his 
own circle ; that this person was not hurt in the least must have ^ 
been solely through God’s mercy. Ini ipa most of the houses 
were levelled to the ground. The Earth quaked 33 times on 
the first day, and for a month afterwards used to quake two or 
three times in the 24 hours. The begs and soldiers having been 

* This will be thfc earthquake felt in Agra on Safar 3ra 91 1 AH. (July Slh 1505 ad. 

Erskine’s History of India i, 229 note). Cf. Elliot and Dowson, iv, 465 and v, 99. 

* Raverty’s Notes p. 690. 

3 hir kitta tdsh atimt; var. 6 dsh dtfmf. If fdsA be right, the reference will 
probably be to the throw of a catapult. 

^ Here almost certainly, a drummer, because there were two tambours and tecause 
also Babur uses ^aUd^ & ghtuhaki for the other meanings of tambourchi^ lutamist and 
guitarist The word has ^und its way, as tambourgi, into Childe Harold\ Pilgrimage 
(Canto ii, Ixxii. H. B. ). • . 
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ordered to repair the breaches made in the towers and ramparts 
Koi. 158. of the fort (Kabul), everything was made good again in 20 days 
or a month by their industry and energy. 

(d/. Campaign against Qaldt-i^gkilzai.) 

Owing to my illness and to the earthquake, our plan of going 
to Qandahar had fallen somewhat into the background. The 
illness left behind and the fort repaired, it was taken up again. 
We were undecided at the time we dismounted below Shniz* 
whether to go to Qandahar, or to over-run the hills and plains. 
Jahangir Mirza and the begs having assembled, counsel was 
taken and the matter found settlement in a move on Oalat. On 
this move Jahangir Mirza and Baqi CJiaghaniam insisted strongly. 

At Tazi^ there was word that Sher-i-‘ali the page with Kichik 
Baqi Diwana and others had thoughts of desertion ; all were 
arrested ; Sher-i-‘ali was put to death because he had given clear 
signs of disloyalty and misdoing both while in my service and 
not in mine, in this country and in that country.3 The others 
were let go with loss of horse and arms. 

On arriving at Qalat we attacked at once and from all sides, 
without our mail and without siege-appliances. As has been 
mentioned in this History, Kichik Khwaja, the elder brother of 
Khwaja Kalan, was a most daring brave ; he had used his sword 
Foi. 158/;. in my presence several times ; he now clambered up the south- 
west tower of Qalat, was pricked in the eye with a spear when 
almost up, and died of the wound two or three days after the 
place was taken. Here that Kichik Baqi Diwana who had been 
arrested when about to desert with Sher-i-‘aii the page, expiated 
his baseness by being killed with a stone when he went under 
the ramparts. One or two other men died also. Fighting of 
this sort went on till the Afternoon Prayer when, just as our 
men were worn-out with the struggle and labour, those in the 
fort asked for peace and made surrender. Qalat had been given 
by Zu’n-nun Arghun to Muqim, and in it now were Muqlm’s 
retainers, Farrukh Arghun and Qara Bilut (Afghan). When 
they came out with their swords and quivers hanging round 

* K&bul-Ghaznl road (R.’s Notes index s.n.), 

® var. Y&rL Tari is on the GhaznI-Qalat-i-ghilzal road (R/s Notes, Appendix p. 46). 

3 i.e, in Kabul and in the Trans- Himalayan country. 
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their necks, we forgave their offences.* It was not my wish to 
reduce this high family^ to great straits ; for why? Because if 
we did so when such a foe as the Auzbeg was at our side, what 
would be said by those of far and near, who saw and heard ? 

As the move on .Qalat had been made under the insistance of 
Jahangir Mirza and Baqi Chaghaniani, it was now made over to 
the Mirza’s charge. He would not accept it ; Baq! also could 
give no good answer in the matter. So, after such a storming 
and assaulting of Qalat, its capture was useless. 

We went back to Kabul after over- running the Afghans ot 
Sawa-sang and Ala-tagh on the south of Qalat. Fol. 159. 

The night we dismounted at Kabul I went into the fort ; 
my tent and stable being in the Char-bagh, a Khirilchi thief 
going into the garden, fetched out and took away a bay horse 
of mine with its accoutrements, and my khachar,^ 

(^. Death of Baqi Ckaghaniam,) 

From the time Baqi C kagkamani me on the Amu-bank, 
no man of mine had had more trust and authority ^ If a word 
were said, if an act were done, that word was his word, that act, 
his act. Spite of this, he had not done me fitting service, nor 
had he .shewn me due civility. Quite the contrary I he had 
done things bad and unmannerly. Mean he was, miserly and 
malicious, ill-tongued, envious and cross-natured. So miserly 
was he that although when he left Tirmiz, with his family and 
possessions, he may have owned 30 to 40,000 sheep, and 
although those masses of sheep used to pass in front of us at 
every camping-ground, he did not give a single one to our bare 

* These will ])c those against Babur’s suzerainty done by their defence of Qalat 
for Muqim. 

® tahaqa^ dynasty. By using this word Babur shews recognition of high birth. It is 
noticeable that he u.sually writes of an Arghun chief either simply as “Beg” or 
without a title. This does not appear to imply admission of equality, since he styles 
even his brothers and sisters Mirza and Begim ; nor does it shew familiarity of inter- 
course, since none seems to have existed l)etween him and Zu’n-nun or Muqim. That 
he did not admit equality is shewn on f. 208. The T.R. styles Zu n-nun “ Mirza”, 
a title by which, as also by Shah, his descendants are found styled (A.-i-a. 
Blochmann, r.w. ). 

3 Turkl kharhar is a camel or mule used for carrying personal effects. The word 
has been read by some scribes as khanjavy dagger. . . 

In 910 AH. he had induced Babur to come to Kabul instead of going into Khurasan 
(H.S. iii, 319) ; in the same year he dictated the march to Kohat, and the rest of that 
disastrous travel. His real name was not Baqi but Muhammad Baqir iii, 31 1). 
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braves, tortured as they were by the pangs of hunger : at last in 
Kah-mard, he gave 50 ! 

Spite of acknowledging me for his chief (j>ddskdk\ he had 
nagarets beaten at his own Gate. He was sincere to none, had 
regard for none. What revenue there is from Kabul (town) 
comes from the tamgka^ ; the whole of this he had, together 
Fol. 159^. yNithth&darogha-shi^ in Kabul and Panjhir, the Gadai (var. Kidi) 
Hazara, and kushluk^ and control of the Gate.3 With all this 
favour and finding, he was not in the least content ; quite the 
reverse ! What medley of mischief he planned has been told ; 
we had taken not the smallest notice of any of it, nor had we 
cast it in his face. He was always asking for leave, affecting 
scruple at making the request. We used to acknowledge the 
scruple and excuse ourselves from giving the leave. This 
would put him down for a few days ; then he would ask again. 
He went too far with his affected scruple and his takings of 
leave ! Sick were we too of his conduct and his character. We 
gave the leave ; he repented asking for it and began to agitate 
against it, but all in vain ! He got written down and sent to 
me, “ His Highness made compact not to call me to account till 
nine^ misdeeds had issued from me.” I answered with a reminder 
of eleven successive faults and sent this to him through Mulla 
Baba of Pashaghar. He submitted and was allowed to go 
towards Hindustan, taking his family and possessions. A few 
of his retainers escorted him through Khaibar and returned ; he 
joined Baqi Gagtam s caravan and crossed at Nil-ab. 

Darya Khan’s son, Yar-i-husain was then in Kacha-kot,5 
having drawn into his service, on the warrant of the farman 
taken from me in Kohat, a few Afghans of the Dilazak (van 
Dilah-zak) and Yusuf-zai and also a few Jats and Gujurs.^ 
With these he beat the roads, taking toll with might and main. 


* These transit or custom duties are so called because the dutiable articles are 
stamped with a famghdy a wooden stamp. 

* Perhaps this word is an equivalent of Persian goshiy a tax on cattle and beasts 
of burden. 

3 Baql was one only and not the head of the Lords of the Gate. 

* The choice of the number nine, links on presumably to the mystic value attached 
to it e,g, Tarkh&ns had nine privileges ; gifts were made by nines. 

s It is near Hasan-^abdil (A. i-A- Jarrett, ii, 324). 

* For^the farman, f. 146^ 5 for Gujurs, G. of I. 
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Hearing about Baqi, he blocked the road, made the whole party Fol. 160. 
prisoner, killed Baqi and took his wife. 

We ourselves had let Baqi go without injuring him, but his 
own misdeeds rose up against him ; his own acts defeated him. 

Leave thou to Fate the man who does thee wrong ; 

For Fate is an avenging servitor. 

(/. AUac^ on the Turkman Hazaras^ 

That winter we just sat in the Char-bagh till snow had fallen 
once or twice. 

The Turkman Hazaras, since we came into Kabul, had done 
a variety of insolent things and had robbed on the roads. We 
thought therefore of over-running them, went into the town to 
Aulugh Beg Mirza’s house at the Bustan-sarai, and thence rode 
out in the month of Sha‘ban (Feb. 1506 AD.). 

We raided a few Hazaras at Janglik, at the mouth of the 
Dara-i-khush (Happy- valley).* Some were in a cave near the 
valley-mouth, hiding perhaps. Shaikh Darwish Kukuldash went 

{Author^ s fioie on Shaikh Darwish.) He had been with me in the guerilla- 
times, was Master -armourer drew a strong bow and shot a good shaft. 

incautiously right {auq^ up to the cave-mouth, was shot {auqlab) 
in the nipple by a Hazara inside and died there and then {auq).^ 

As most of the Turkman Hazaras seemed to be wintering 
inside the Dara-i-khush, we marched against them. 

The valley is shut in, 3 by a mile-long gully stretching inwards 
from its mouth. The road engirdles the mountain, having Fol. i6od. 
a straight fall of some 50 to 60 yards below it and above it 
a precipice. Horsemen go along it in single-file. We passed 
the gully and went on through the day till between the Two 
Prayers (3 p.m.) without meeting a single person. Having spent 
the night somewhere, we found a fat cameH belonging to the 
Hazaras, had it killed, made part of its flesh into kababs^ and 

* var. Khwesh. Its water flows into the Ghur-bund stream ; it seems to be the 
Dara-i-Turkm&n of Stanford and the Survey Maps both of which mark JangUk. For 
Hazto turbulence, f. 135^ and note. 

“ The repetition of auq in this sentence can hardly be accidental. 

3 taur \dardjy which I take to be Turkl, round, complete. 

Three MSS. of the Turkl text write hlr slmlzluf tiwah ; but the two Persian 
translations h&vt yak shuturluq farblhy a shutnrluq being a baggage-camel with little 
hair (Erskine). 

3 brochettes^ meat cut into large mouthfuls, spitted and *-oasted. 

18 
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cooked part in a ewer {aftdb\ Such good camel-flesh had never 
been tasted ; some could not tell it from mutton. 

Next day we marched on for the Hazara winter-camp. At 
the first watch (9 a.m.) a man came from ahead, saying that the 
Hazaras had blocked a ford in front with branches, checked our 
men and were fighting. That winter the snow lay very deep ; 
to move was difficult except on the road. The swampy meadows 
{tiik-aH) along the stream were all frozen ; the stream could only 
be crossed from the road because of snow and ice. The Hazaras 
had cut many branches, put them at the exit from the water and 
were fighting in the valley-bottom with horse and foot or raining 
Fol. i6i. arrows down from either side. 

Muhammad ‘Ah Mubashshir^ Beg one of our most daring 
braves, newly promoted to the rank of beg and well worthy of 
favour, went along the branch-blocked road without his mail, 
was shot in the belly and instantly surrendered liis life. - As 
we had gone forward in haste, most of us were not in mail. 
Shaft after shaft flew by and fell ; with each one Yusufs Ahmad 
said anxiously, “ Bare* like this you go into it ! I have seen 
two arrows go close to your head ! ” Said I, “ Don’t fear ! 
Many as good arrows as these have flown past my head ! ” So 
much said, Qasim Beg, his men in full accoutrement, 3 found 
a ford on our right and crossed. Before their charge the Hazaras 
could make no stand ; they fled, swiftly pursued and unhorsed 
one after the other by those just up with them. 

In guerdon for this feat Bangash was given to Qasim Beg. 
Hatim the armourer having been not bad in the affair, was 
promoted to Shaikh Darwish’s office of qiir-begi. Baba Quli’s 
Kipik (j/V) also went well forward in it, so we entrusted Muh. 
‘All Mubashshir's office to him. 

SI. Quh Ckunaq (one-eared) started in pursuit of the Hazaras 
but there was no getting out of the hollow because of the snow. 
Koi. 161^. For my own part I just went with these braves. 

Near the Hazara winter-camp we found many sheep and 
herds of horses. I myself collected as many as 4 to 500 sheep 

* Perhaps he was officially an announcer ; the word means also bearer of good news. 

® yiliing^ without mail, as in the common yigit yiliing^ a bare brave. 

3 aupchtn, of horse and man (f. 113^ and note). 
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and from 20 to 25 horses. SI. Quli Chunaq and two or three of 
my personal servants were with me. I have ridden in a raid 
twice ^ ; this was the first time ; the other was when, coming in 
from Khurasan (912 All.), we raided these same Turkman 
Hazaras. Our foragers brought in masses of sheep and horses. 

The Hazara wives and their little children had gone off up the 
snowy slopes and stayed there ; we were rather idle and it was 
getting late in the day ; so we turned back and dismounted in 
their very dwellings. Deep indeed was the snow that winter ! 

Off the roarl it was up to a horse’s qaptal,'^ so deep that the 
night-watch was in the saddle all through till shoot of dawn. 

Going out of the valley, we spent the next night just inside 
the mouth, in the Hazara winter-quarters. Marching from there, 
we dismounted at Janglik. At Jangllk Yarak Taghai and other 
late-comers were ordered to take the Hazaras who had killed 
Shaikh Darwish and who, luckless and death-doomed, seemed 
still to be in the cave. Yarak Taghai and his band by sending 
smoke into the cave, took 70 to 80 Hazaras who mostly died by 
the sword. 

{g. Collection of (he Nijr-nu tribute.) 

On the way back from the Hazara expedition we went to 
the Ai-tugh(ii neighbourhood below Baran ^ in order to collect 
the revenue of Nijr-au, Jahangir Mirza, come up from Ghazni, Fol. 162. 
waited on me there. At that time, on Ramzan 13th (Feb. 7th) 
such sciatic-pain attacked me that for 40 days some-one had 
to turn me over from one side to the other. 

Of the (seven) valleys of the Nijr-water the Pichkan-vailey, — 
and of the villages in the Ihchkan-valley Chain, — and of Chain 
its head-man Husain G/ioinim particular, together with his elder 
and younger brethren, were known and notorious for obstinacy 
and daring. On this account a force w'as sent under Jahangir 
M'lrza, Qasim Beg going too, which went to Sar-i-tup (Hill-top), 
stormed and took a sangur and made a few meet their doom. 

* Manifestly Babur means that he twice actually helped to collect the booty. 

* This is that part of a horse covered by the two side-pieces of a Turki saddle, from 

which the side-arch springs on either side (Shaw). ^ 

3 Bdrdn-mng ayagki. Except the river I have found nothing called Baran ; the 
village marked Baian on the French Map would suit the position ; it is^it.e. of Char- 
vak-kair (f. 184^ note). 
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Because of the sciatic pain, people made a sort of litter 
for me in which they carried me along the bank of the Baran 
and into the town to the Bustan-sarai. There I stayed for 
a few days ; before that trouble was over a boil came out on 
my left cheek ; thi6 was lanced and for it I also took a purge. 
When relieved, I went out into the Char-bagh. 

{h. Misconduct of Jahangir Mirzd) 

At the time Jahangir Mirza waited on me, Ayub’s sons 
Yusuf and Buhlul, who were in his service, had taken up a 
strifeful and seditious attitude towards me ; so the Mirza was 
not found to be what he had been earlier. In a few days 
he marched out of Tipa in his mail,* hurried back to Ghazni, 
there took Nani, killed some of its people and plundered all. 

Foi. 162^. After that he marched off with whatever men he had, through 
the Hazaras,* his face set for Bamian. God knows that nothing 
had been done by me or my dependants to give him ground 
for anger or reproach ! What was heard of later on as perhaps 
explaining his going off in th6 way he did, was this ; — When 
Qasim Beg went with other begs, to give him honouring 
meeting as he came up from Ghazni, the Mirza threw a falcon 
off at a quail. Just as the falcon, getting close, put out its 
pounce to seize the quail, the quail dropped to the ground. 
Hereupon shouts and cries, " Taken ! is it taken ? ” Said 
Qasim Beg, Who looses the foe in his grip ? ” Their 
misunderstanding of this was their sole reason for going off, but 
they backed themselves on one or two other worse and weaker 
old cronish matters.3 After doing in Ghazni what has been 
mentioned, they drew off through the Hazaras to the Mughul 

i,€. prepared to fight 

* For the Hazara (Torki, Ming) on the Mlrz&’s road see Ravertys routes from 
Ghazni to the north. An account given by the Tllrikh-i-rasMi& (p. 196) of Jah&nglr’s 
doings is confused; its parenthetical tlie same time)** can ha^ly be correct 
Jah^glr left Ghazni now, (911 AH.), as Babur left K&bul in 912 ah. without know* 
ledge of Husain’s death (91 1 ah.). B&bur had heard it (f. 183^) before Jahangir 
joined him (912 ah.) j after their meeting they went on together to HerL The 
petition of which the T. R. speaks as made by Jabknglr to B&bur, that he might go 
into Khuras&n and help the B^*qar& Mlrz&s must have been made after the meeting 
of the two at $af-hill (f. 184^). 

3 The plurals they and their of the preceding sentence stand no doubt for the Mlrz&, 
Yusuf and Buhlul who all had such punishment due as would lead them to hear threat 
in Qasim’s words now when all were within B&bur*s pounce. 
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clans.’ These clans at that time had left Nasir Mlrza but had 
not joined the Auzbeg, and were in Yal, Astar-ab and the 
summer-pastures thereabouts. 

(/. SI ffusain Mtrza calls up help against Shaibdq Khan.) 

SI. Husain Mirza, having resolved to repel Shaibaq Khan, 
summoned all his sons ; me too he summoned, sending to me 
Sayyid Afzal, son of Sayyid ‘Ali Khwab-bin (Seer-of-dreams). 

It was right on several grounds for us to start for Khurasan. 

One ground was that when a great ruler, sitting, as SI. Husain 
Mlrza sat, in Timur Beg’s place, had resolved to act against Fol, 163. 
such a foe as Shaibaq Khan and had called up many men and 
had summoned his sons and his begs, if there were some who 
went on foot it was for us to go if on our heads ! if some took 
the bludgeon, we would take the stone ! A second ground was 
that, since Jahangir Mirza had gone to such lengths and had 
behaved so badly,® we had either to dispel his resentment or to 
repel his attack. 

(y. Chtn Sufts death.) 

This year Shaibaq Khan took Khwarizm after besieging Chin 
Sufi in it for ten months. There had been a mass of fighting 
during the siege ; many were the bold deeds done by the 
Khwarizmi braves ; nothing soever did they leave undone. Again 
and again their shooting was such that their arrows pierced 
shield and cuirass, sometimes the two cuirasses.^ For ten 
months they sustained that siege without hope in any quarter. 

A few bare braves then lost heart, entered into talk with the 
Auzbeg and were in the act of letting him up into the fort 
when Chin Siifi had the news and went to the spot. Just as 
he was beating and forcing down the Auzbegs, his own page, 
in a discharge of arrows, shot him from behind. No man was 
left to fight ; the Auzbegs took Khwarizm. God’s mercy on 

‘ These are the atmdgs from which the fighting*men went east with Babur in 
910 AH. and the families in which Nasir shepherded across Hindu-kush (f. 154 and 

f. 155)- 

- yam&nlik bila bdna ; cf. f. 1 56^ and n. for its opposite, yakhshl bSrdildr ; and 
T.R. p. 196. 

3 One might be of mail, the ether of wadded cloth. 
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Chin Sufi, wlio never for one moment ccase^d to stake his life 
Fol. 1633. for his chief ! * 

Shaibaq Khan entrusted Khwarizm to Klipuk (sic) Bi and 
went back to Samarkand. 

(X’. Death of Saltaa Husain Jfirca.) 

SI. Hii-sain Mirza havings led his army out ai:3^ainst Shaibaq 
Khan as far as Baba llahP went to God’s mercy, in the month 
of Zu’l-hijja (Zu’l-hijja i ith 91 1 All. — May 5th 1 506 AD.). 


SULTAN HUSAIN MIRZA AND HIS C 0 URT .3 

(a.) //is Inrt/i and descent. 

He was born in Heri (Harat), in (Mulurram) 842 (ah. — 
June-Jul\% 1438 AD.) in Shahrukh Mirza’s time^ and was the 
son of Mansur Mirza, .son of Bai-qara Mirza, .son of *Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, son of Amir Timur. Mansur Mirza and Bai- 
qara Mirza never reigned. 

His mother was Firuza Begim, a (great-)grandchild inabira) 
of Timur Beg ; through her he became a grandchild of Miran 
shah al.so .5 He was of high birth on both side.s, a ruler of royal 

* Chin Sufi was Husain Hai tjanx s man (T. K. p. 204). Ilis arduous defence, 
faithfulne.ss and abandonment recall the instance of a later time when also a long road 
stretched between the man and the help that failed him. But the Mirza was old, his 
••military .strength \%a,s, admittedly, sapped by ease ; hence his elder Khartum, his 
neglect of liis Gor(k>i| 

It should l>e noted that no mention of the page’s fatal arrow is made by (he 
Shaibant-nama (VainlKrry, p. 442), or by the 7 'Cixikk-i-rashidi (p. 204). CliTn Sufi’s 
death was on the 2ist of the .Second Rab! 91 1 au. (Aug. 22nd 1505 ai>. ). 

’ This may l>e the “ Baboulei” of the French Map of 1904, on the Heri-Kushk- 
Maruchaq road. 

3 Elph. MS. f. 127; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 132 and 217 f. iwb \ Mems. p. 175; 
Af/ms. i, 364. 

That Babur should have given his laborious account of the Court of Heri seems due 
both to loyalty to a great Timurid, seated in Timur Beg’s place (f. 122^), and to his 
own interest, as a man-of* letters and connoisseur in excellence, in that ruler’s galaxy 
of talent. His account here opening is not complete ; its sources are various ; they 
include the HabibiC s-siyUr and what he will have learned himself in Hen or from 
members of the Bai-qara family, knowledgeable women some of them, who w'ere with 
him in Hindustan. The narrow scope of my notes shews that they attempt no more 
than to indicate further sources of information and to clear up a few obscurities. 

^ Timur’s youngest son, d. 850 ah. (1446 au.). Cf, H.S, iii, 203. The use in 
this sentence of Amir and not Beg as Timur’s title is, up to this point, unique in the 
Babnr-itama ; it may be a scribe’s error. 

5 Finiza’s paternal lii.e of descent was as follows : — Flruza, daughter of SI. Husain 
Qanjut^ son of Aka Begfm, daughter of Timur. Her maternal descent was : — Firuza, 
d. of Qutluq -sultan Begim, d. of Miran-shah, s. of Timur. She died Muh. 24th 874 ah. 
(July 25th 1489 Ai>. H.S. iii, 218). 
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lineage.* Of the marriage (of Mansur with P'iruza) were born 
two sons and two daughters, namely, Rai-qara Mirza and SI. 

Husain Mirza, Aka Begim and another daughter, Badka Begim 
whom Ahmad Khan took.^ 

Bal-qara Mirza was older than SI. Husain Mirza ; he was 
Kis younger brother’s retainer but used not to be present as 
head of the Court ; 3 except in Court, he used to share his 
brother’s divan {tiis/iak). He was given Balkh by his younger 
brother and was its Commandant for several years. He had three 
sons, SI, Muhammad Mirza, SI. Wais Mirza and SI. Iskandar 
Mirza.4 

Aka Begun was older than the Mirza ; she was taken by Ful. 164. 
SI. Ahmad Mirza,5 a grandson ijiabira) of Miran-shah ; by him 
she had a son (Muhammad Sultan Mirza), known as Kichik 
(Little) Mirza, who at first was in his maternal-uncle’s service, 
but later on gave up soldiering to occupy himself with letters. 

He is said to have become very learned and also to have taste 
in verse.^ Here is a Persian quatrain of his : — 

For long on a life of devotion I plumed me, 

As one of the l>and of the abstinent ranged me ; 

Where when Love camt was devotion ? denial ? 

By the mercy of God it is I have pro\ ed me ! 


* No-one in the world had such parentage”, writes Khwund-amir, after detailing 
the Tlmurid, Chingiz-khanid, and other noted strains meeting in Husain Bai qara 
<H.S. iii, 204), 

* The Elph. MS. gives the Begim no name; BadFuT-jamal is correct (H.S. iii, 
242). The curious “ Badka ” needs explanation. It seems probable that Babur left 
one of his blanks for later filling-in ; the natural run of his sentence here is “ Aka B. 
and BadFu’l'jamal B.” and not the detail, which follows in its due place, about the 
marriage with Ahmad. 

3 Diivan bashidu hazir Imlmas cudi ; the sense of which may be that Bai qara did 
not sit where the premier retainer usually sat at the head of the Court (Pers. trs. 
sard-dtwan). 

* From this Wais and SI. Husain M.’s daughter Sultanim (f. 1671^) were descended 
the Bal-qara Mirzas who gave Akbar so much trouble. 

* s As this man might be mistaken for BabuFs uncle iq.v,) of the same name, it may 
be well to set down his parentage. He w'as a s. of Mirza Sayyidi Ahmad, s. of 
Mlran-shah, s. of Timur (H.S. iii, 217, 241). I have not found mention elsewhere 
of “ Ahmad s. of Miran-shah ” ; the sayyidi in his style points to a sayyida mother. 
He was Governor of Heri for a time, for SI. H.M. ; ‘Ali-sher has notices of him and 
of his son, Kichik Mirza {/ournai Asiaiique xvii, 293, M, Belin’s art. where may be 
seen notices of many other men mentioned by Babur). 

* He collected and thus preserved ‘Ali-sher’s earlier poems (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 294). 
Mu’inu’d-dln al Zamji writes respectfully of his l>eing worthy of credence in some 
Egyptian matters with which he became acquainted in twice passing l^rouglt that 
country on his Pilgrimage ^Journal Asiatique xvi, 476, de Meynard’s afticle). 
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This quatrain recalls one by the Mulla.* Kichik Mirza made 
the circuit of the kdba towards the end of his life. 

Badka (Badi‘u*I“jamal) Begim also was older ^ than the Mirza. 
She was given in the guerilla times to Ahmad Khan of Haji^ 
tarkhan ; 3 by him she had two sons (SI. Mahmud Khan and 
Bahadur SI.) who went to Hen and were in the Mirza's service. 

(^.) His appearance and habits. 

He was slant-eyed {qiyik guzluq^ and lion-bodied, being 
slender from the waist downwards. Even when old and white- 
bearded, he wore silken garments of fine red and green. He 
used to wear either the black lambskin cap (burk) or the 
qalpaq^^ but on a Feast-day would sometimes set up a little 
three-fold turban, wound broad and badly, 5 stick a heron’s 
plume in it and so go to Prayers. 

When he first took Hen, he thought of reciting the names of 
Fol 164 ^. the Tvvelve Imams in the khutba^ but ‘Ali-sher Beg and others 
prevented it ; thereafter all his important acts were done in 
accordance with orthodox law. He could not perform the 
Prayers on account of a trouble in the joints, 7 and he kept no 
fasts. He was lively and pleasant, rather immoderate in temper, 
and with words that matched his temper. He shewed great 
respect for the law in several weighty matters ; he once 
surrendered to the Avengers of blood a son of his own who had 


* Kichik M.’s quatrain is a mere plagiarism of Jami’s which I am indebted to my 
husband for locating as in the Diwan I.O. MS. 47 p. 47 ; B.M. Add. 7774 p. 290 ; 
and Add, 7775 p. 285. M. Belin interprets the verse as an expression of the rise 
of the average good man to mystical rapture, not as his lapse from abstinence to 
indulgence (l.c. xvii, 296 and notes). 

* £!ph. MS. younger but Hai. MS. older in which it is supported by the “also” 
{ham) of the sentence. 

3 modem Astrakhan. Husain’s guerilla wars were those through which he cut his 
way to the throne of Herl. This begim was married first to Plr Budagh SI. (II-S. iii, 
242) ; he dying, she was married by Ahmad, presumably by levirate custom 
{ytnhdUi; f. 12 and note). By Ahmad she had a daughter, styled Khan-zada Begim 
whose affairs find comment on f. 206 and H.S. iii, 359. (The details of this note 
negative suggestion of mine that Badka was the Rabi*a-sultan of f. 168 (Gul-bodan, 
App. s. nn.),) 

* This is a felt wide-awake worn by travellers in hot weather (Shaw) ; the Turkman 
bonnet (Erskine). 

5 Hai. MS. yafftdftlih, badly, but Elph. MS. namayan^ whence Erskine’s 

® This was a proof that he was then a Shi ‘a (Erskine). 

7 The word ^rporm may be excused in speaking of Musalman pm'^ers because they 
involve ceremonial bendings and prostrations (Erskine). 
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killed a man, and had him taken to the Judgment-gate {DdruH- 
qazd). He was abstinent for six or seven years after he took 
the throne ; later on he degraded himself to drink. During the 
almost 40 years of his rule * in Khurasan, there may not have 
been one single day on which he did not drink after the Mid-day 
prayer ; earlier than that however he did not drink. What 
happened with his sons, the soldiers and the town was that 
every-one pursued vice and pleasure to excess. Bold and daring 
he was ! Time and again he got to work with his own sword, 
getting his own hand in wherever he arrayed to fight ; no man 
of Timur Beg’s line has been known to match him in the slanhing 
of swords. He had a leaning to poetry and even put a dtwdn 
together, writing in Turk! with Husaini for his pen-name.® 

Many couplets in his dtwdn are not bad ; it is however in one- 
and the same metre throughout. Great ruler though he was, Fol. 165. 
both by the length of his reign {ydsh) and the breadth of his 
dominions, he yet, like little people kept fighting-rams, flew 
pigeons and fought cocks. 

{c.) His wars and encounters.'^ 

He swam the Gurgan-water ^ in his guerilla days and gave 
a party of Auzbegs a good beating. 

Again, — with 60 men he fell on 3030 under Pay-master 
Muhammad 'All, sent ahead by SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, and gave 
them a downright good beating (868 AH.). This was his one 
fine, out-standing feat-of-arms .5 

Again, — he fought and beat SI. Mahmud Mirza near Astarabad 
(86s ah.).6 

* If Babur’s 40 include rule in Heri only, it over-states, since Yadgar died in 
875 AU. and Husain in 91 1 am. while the intervening 3 ^ years include the 5 0*“ ^ 
temperate ones. If the 40 count from 861 AH. when Husain began to rule in Merv, 
it under-states. It is a round numl>er, apparently. 

‘ Relying on the Ilminsky text. Dr. Kieu was led into the mistake of writing that 
Babur gave Ilusain the wrong pen-name, i.e. Husain, and not Husain! (Turk. Cat. 
p. 256). 

3 Daulat-shah says that as he is not able to enumerate all Husain’s feats-of-arms, he, 

Turkman fashion, offers a gift of Nine. The Nine differ from those of Babur’s list in 
some dates ; they are alsf) records of victory only (Browne, p. 521 ; Not, et Mxtr, iv, 

262, de Sa9y’s article). 

* Wolves’ -water, a river and its town at the s.e. corner of the Ca^ian, the ancient 
boundary between Russia and Persia. The name varies a good deal in MSS. 

® The battle w as at Tarshiz ; Abu-said was ruling in Heri ; Daulat-shah (l.c. p. 523) 
gives 90 and 10,000 as the numbers of the opposed forces ! * 

* f. 26^ and note ; H.S. iff, 209 ; Daulat-^&h p. 523. 
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Again, — this also in Astarabad, he fought and beat Sa‘idllq 
Sa‘ld, son of Husain Turkman (873 AH.?). 

Again, — after taking the throne (of Her! in Ramzan 873 AH. — 
March 1469 AD.), he fought and beat Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza 
at Chanaran (874 AH.).* 

Again, — coming swiftly^ from the Murgh-ab bridge-head (Sar- 
i-pul), he fell suddenly on Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza where 
he lay drunk in the Ravens’-garden (875 AH.), a victory which 
kept all Khurasan quiet. 

Again, — he fought and beat SI. Mahmud Mirza at Chikman- 
sarai in the neighbourhood of Andikhud and Shibrghan(876AH.).3 

Again, — he fell suddenly on Aba-bikr Mirza ^ after that Mirza, 
joined by the Black-sheep Turkmans, had come out of ‘Iraq, 
beaten Aulugh Beg Mirza {^Kabuli) in Takana and Khimar 
(var. Himar), taken Kabul, left it because of turmoil in ‘Iraq, 
crossed Khaibar, gone on to Khush-ab and Multan, on again to 
Fol. 1653 . Siwi,s thence to Karman and, unable to stay there, had entered 
the Khurasan country (884 AH.).^ 

Again, — he defeated his son Badi‘u*z-zaman Mirza at Pul-i- 
chiragh (902 AH.) ; he also defeated his sons Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Kupuk (Round-shouldered) Mirza at Halwa-spring 

(904AH.).7 

Again, — he went to Qunduz, laid siege to it, could not take 
it, and retired ; he laid siege to Hisar, could not take that 
either, and rose from before it (901 ah.) ; he went into Zu'n-nun’s 
country, was given Bast by its ddroghay did no more and retired 
(903 ah.).® a ruler so great and so brave, after resolving royally 
on these three movements, just retired with nothing dpne 1 


* The loser was the last Shahrukhi ruler. Chanaran (variants) is near Ablvvard, 
AnwSLri’s birth-place (H.S. iii, 218; D.S. p. 527). 

* f, 8$, D.S. (p. 540) and the H.S. (iii, 223) dwell on Husain’s speed through 
three continuous days and nights. 

3 f. 26 ; H.S. iii, 227 ; D.S. p. 53 ^* 

^ Abu-sa‘id’s son by a BadakhshI Beglm (T.R. p. 108) ; he became his father’s 
Gv>vemor in Badakhshan and married Husain BAi^qat-d's daughter Beglm Sultan at 
a date after 873 ah. (f, 168 and note ; ILS. iii, 196, 229, 234-37 ; D.S. p. 535). 
s f. 152. 

^ Alja-bikr was defeated and put to death at the end of Uajab 884 ah. -Oct. 1479 ad. 
after flight before Husain across the Gurgan- water (H.S. iii, 196 and 237 but D.S. 
P* 539 » Safar 885 ah.). 

^ f. 41, Pul-i-chiragh ; for Hahva -.spring, H.S. iii, 283 and Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 443. 

® f- 33 (p. 57 ) and f. 57^. 
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Again, — he fought his son Badru’z-zaman Mirza in the 
Nlshin-meadow, who had come there with Zu’n-nun’s son, Shfih 
Beg (903 AH.). In that affair were the.se curious coincidences : — 

The Mirza’s force will have been small, most of his men being 
in Astarabad ; on the very day of the fight, one force rejoined 
him coming back from Astarabad, and SI. Mas^Qd Mirza arrived 
to join SI. Husain Mirza after letting Bal-sunghar Mirza take 
Hisar, and Haidar Mirza came back from reconnoitring Badl‘u’z- 
zaman Mirza at Sabzawar. 

(</.) //is conn fries. 

His country was Khurasan, with 13 alkh to the ea.st, Bistam 
and Damghan to the west, Khwarizm to the north, Qandahar Tul. 166. 
and Sistan to the south. When he once had in his hands such 
a town as Hcrl, his only affair, by day and by night, was with 
comfort and pleasure ; nor was there a man of his either who 
did not take his ease. It followed of course that, as he no 
longer tolerated the hardships and fatigue of conquest and 
soldiering, his retainers and his territories dwindled instead of 
increasing right down to the time of his departure.' 

(r) //is children. 

Fourteen sons and eleven daughters were born to him.^ The 
oldest of all his children was Badfu’z-zaman Mirza ; (Bega 
Begim) a daughter of SI. Sanjar of Marv, was his mother. 

Shah-i-gharib Mirza was another ; he had a stoop {bukuri) ; 
though ill to the eye, he was of good character ; though weak 
of body, he was powerful of pen. He even put a diwdn together, 
using Gharbatl (Lowlines.s) for his pen-name and writing both 
Turki and Persian verse. Here is a couplet of his : — 

Seeing a peri -face as I passer!, I became its fool ; 

Not knowing what was its name, where was its home. 

For a time he was his father’s Governor in Herl. He died 
before his father, leaving no child. 

* In coiiimenting thus Habur will have had in mind what he l>e.st knew, Husain’s 
futila movements at QCinduz and Hisar. 

* qalib nidi ; '\{ qallb be taken as Turki, survived or remained, it would not apply 

here since many of Husain's children predeceased him ; Ar. qalah would suit, meaning 
be^otten^ horn. • * 

There are discrepancies between Babur’.s detaiLs here and Kli wand -amir’s scattered 
through the Habibu' s-siyar^ concerning Husain’s family. 
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Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza was another ; he was his father's 
favourite son, but though this favourite, had neither accomplish- 
ments nor character. It was SI. Husain Mirza's over-fondness 
for this son that led his other sons into rebellion. The mother 
of Shahri-gharlb Mirza and of Muzaflfar-i-husain Mirza was 
Khadija Begim, a former mistress of SI. Abu-sa‘ld Mirza by 
whom she had had a daughter also, known as Aq (Fair) 
B^Im. 


other sons were Abu'l-husain Mirza and Kupuk (var. 
r, .1 . Mirza whose name was Muhammad Muhsin Mirza; 
their Latif-sultan Aghacha. 

Abu-tarab Mirza was another. From his early years he 
had an excellent reputation. When the news of his father’s 
inci eased illness* reached him and other news of other kinds 
also, he fled with his younger brother Muhammad-i-husain 
Mirza into Traq,^ and there abandoned soldiering to lead the 
darwish-life ; nothing further has been heard about him .3 His 
son Sohrab was in my service when I took Hisar after having 
beaten the sultans led by Hamza SI. and Mahdl SI. (917 ah, — 
1511 AD.) ; he was blind of one eye and of wretchedly bad 
aspect ; his disposition matched even his ill-looks. Owing to 
some immoderate act {di Vtiddt), he could not stay with me, so 
went off. For some of his immoderate doings, Nijm SanI put 
him to death near Astarabad.-^ 

Muhammad-i-husain Mirza was another. He must have been 
shut up (bund) with Shah Isma‘Il at some place in ‘Iraq and 
have become his disciple ; 5 he became a rank heretic later on 
and became this although his father and brethren, older and 
younger, were all orthodox. He died in Astarabad, still on the 
same wrong road, still with the same absurd opinions. A good 
deal is heard about his courage and heroism, but no deed of his 


* dt hufurtf which may mean aversion due to Khadija Begim’s malevolence. 

* Some of the several goings into ‘Iraq chronicled by Babur point to refuge taken 
with Timurids, descendants of Khalil and ‘Umar, sons of Miran-shah (Lane- Poole’s 
Muhammadan Dynasties ^ Table of the Timurids). 

3 He died before his father (H.S. iii, 327). 

^ He will have been killed previous to Ram^n 3rd 918 ah. (Nov. 12th, 1512 AD.), 
the date of the battle of Ghaj-dawan when Nijm Sani died. 

3 The bund here may not imply that both were in prison, but that they were bound 
in dose company, allowing Isma‘ih a fervent Shi ‘a, to convert the Mirza. 
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stands out as worthy ot record. He may have been poetically- 
disposed ; here is a couplet of his : — 

Grimed with dust, from tracking what game dost them come? 

Steeped in sweat, from whose heart of flame dost thoa oome ? 

Farldun-i-husain Mirza was another. He drew a very strong FoL 167. 
bow and shot a first-rate shaft ; people say his cross-bow 
{kamdn-i-gurohd) may have been 40 batmans} He himself was 
very brave but he had no luck in war ; he was beaten wherever 
he fought. He and his younger brother Ibn-i-husain Mirza 
were defeated at Rabat-i-duzd (van Dudur) by Timur SI. and 
‘Ubaid SI. leading Shaibaq Khan’s advance (913 AH. ?), but he 
had done good things there.® In Damghan he and Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mirza 3 fell into the hands of Shaibaq Khan who, killing 
neither, let both go free. Faridun-i-husain Mirza went later on 
to Qalat 4 where Shah Muhammad Diwdna had made himself 
fast ; there when the Auzbegs took the place, he was iraptured 
and killed. The three sons last-named were by Mingli Bibl 
Aghacha, SI. Husain Mirza's Auzbeg mistress. 

Haidar Mirza was another ; his mother Payanda-suftan Begim 
was a daughter of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. Haidar Mirza was 
Governor of Balkh and Mashhad for some time during his father’s 
life. For him his father, when besieging Hisar (901 AH.) took 
(Bega Begim) a daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza and Khan-zada 
Begim ; this done, he rose from before Hisar. One daughter 
only 5 was born of that marriage; she was named Shad (Joy) 


* The b&tm&n is a Turkish weight of I3lbs (Meninsky) or I5lbs (Wollaston). The 
weight seems likely to refer to the strength demanded for rounding the bow {kam 
guroha-si) i.e. as much strength as to lift 40 bdtm&ns. Rounding or bending migi 
stand for stringing or drawing. The meaning can hardly be one of the weight of the 
cross-bow itself. Erskine read gurdehieh for guroha (p. 180) and tran^ted by 
“double-stringed bow ” ; de Courteille (i, 373) read guirdhijfeh, arrondi, circtUaire^ 
in this following Ilminsky who may have followed Erskine. The Elph. and Hai. 
MSS. and the first W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 f. 113^) kamiin guroha-si \ the second 
W. -i- 3 . omits the pas^ge, in the MSS. I have seen. 

* yakhshildr bdrib tur ; lit. good things went (on) ; ct. f. 156^ and note. 

^ Badl*u*z-zaman’s son, drowned at Chausa in 946 AH. ( 1 539AD. ) A N. (H. Beveridge, 

h 344). 

^ Qalat-i-nadirl, in Khurasan, the birth-place of Nadir Sh^ (T. R. p. 209). 

s bir gina qiz^ which on f. 86^ can fitly thread to mean daughterling, Tochtercheny 
filletUy but here and i.a. f. 1 68, must have another meaning than diminutive and nftiy 
he an equivalent of German Stuck and mean one only, Gul-badan gives an account 
of Shad’s manly pursuits (H.N. f. 25^). 
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Begim and given to ‘Adil SI.* when she came to Kabul later 
on. Haidar Mirza departed from the world in his father’s 
Foi. life-time. 

Muhammad Ma‘sum Mirza was another. He had Qandahar 
given to him and, as was fitting with this, a daughter of 
Aulugh Beg Mirza, (Bega Begim), was set aside for him ; when 
she went to Heri (902 AH.), SI. Husain Mirza made a .splendid 
Ifeast, setting up a great chm-iaq for it.^ Though Qandahar 
i|pi» to Mull. Ma‘.sum Mirza, he had neither power nor 

•^iHwence there, since, if black were done, or if white were done, 
the act was Shah Beg Arghun's. On this account the Mirza 
left Qandahar and went into Khurasan. He died before his 
father. 

Imrrukh-i-hu.sain Mirza was another. Brief life was granted 
to him ; he bade farewell to the world before his younger brother 
Ibriihlm-i-husain Mirza. 


' He was the son of MahcK SI. (f. 320^) and the father of ‘Aqil SI. Aftzhc}; (A.N. 
index s.n,\ Several matters suggest that these men were of the Sl\al>.in Afizbegs 
who intermarried with Husain Bai-qar^s family and some of whom went to Babur in 
Hindustan. One .such matter is that Kabul was the refuge of di.spo.s.se.s.sed I laratls, 
after the Auzbeg conquest ; that there ‘Aqil married Shad Bai-qara and that ‘Adil went 
on to Babur. Moreover Khafi Khan makes a stalenienl which (if correct) would 
allow ‘Adil’s father Mahdi to l)e a grandson of l lusain Btu qara ; this statement is 
that when Babur defeated the Auzbegs in 916 ah. (1510 ai>. ), he freed from their 
captivity two sons (descendants) of his paternal uncle, named Mahd! SI and Sultan 
Mirza. [Leaving the authenticity of the statement aside for a moment, it will be 
o[)served that this incident is of the same dale and place as an(jtlu.r well -vouched for, 
namely that Babur then and there killed Mahdi SI. Aitzbe}^ and Hamza SI. Auzbeg 
after defeating them.] What makes in favour of Khafi Khan’s correctness is, not 
only that Babur’s foe Mahdi is not known to have had a son ‘Adil, but also that his 
“ Sultan Mirza” is not a style so certainly suiting Hamza as it d(jes a Shalxin sultan, 
one whose father was a Shaban sultan, and who.se mother was a Mirza's daughter. 
Moreover this point of identification is pressed by the correctness, acce ding to 
oriental .statement of relationship, of Khafi Khan’s “paternal uncle” (of Babur), 
because this precisely .suits SI. Ilu-sain Mirza with whose family the.se Shaban sultans 
allied them.selves. On the other hand it must >)e .said that Khafi Khan’s statement 
is not in the Engli.sh text of the Thrikh-i-rashidi^ the book on which he mostly relies 
at this period, nor is it in my husband’s MS. [a copy from the Rampur Codex] ; and 
to this must be added the verbal objection that a modicum of rhetoric allows a death 
to be described Iwth in Turk! and Persian, as a release from the captivity of a sinner’s 
own acts (f. 160). Still Khafi Khan may be right ; his statement may yet Im; found 
in some other MS. of the T.R. or some different source ; it is one a scril>e copying 
the T. R. might be led to omit by reason of its coincidences. The killing and the relea.se 
may both be right ; ‘Adil’s Mahdi may l)e the Shaban sultan inference makes him 
seem. This little crux pre.sses home the need of much attention to the Icuunae in the 
B&bur-n&may since in them are lost some exits and some entries of Babur’s dramatis 
persmae^ pertinently, mention of the death of Mahdi with Hamza in 916 ah., and 
possibly also that of ‘Adil’s Mahdi’s relea.se. 

® A chdr-itiq may be a lai^e tent rising into four domes or having four porches. 
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Ibrahim-i-husain Mirza wa^ another. They say his disposition 
was not bad ; he died before his father from bibbing and bibbing 
Her! wines. 

Ibn-i-husain Mirza and Muh. Qasim Mirza were others ; * 
their story will follow. Papa Aghacha was the mother of the 
five sons last-named. j 

Of all the Mirza’s daughters, Sultanim Begim W 3 s the oldest. 

She had no brother or sister of the full-blood. Her mother, 
known as Chull (Desert) Begim, was a daughter of one of the 
Azaq begs. Sultanim Begim had great acquaintance with words 
(r^jsr atdt^ ; she was never at fault for a word. Her father 
sent her out* to SI. Wais Mirza, the middle son of his own elder 
brother Bai-qara Mirza ; she had a son and a daughter by him ; 
the daughter was sent out to Alsan-qull SI. younger brother of 
Yill-bars of the Shaban sultans ;3 the son is that Muhammad 
SI. Mirza to whom I have given the Qanauj district.*^ At that 
same date Sultanim Begim, when on her way with her grandson Fot 16 $. 
from Kabul to Hindustan, went to God’s mercy at Nil-ab. Her 
various people turned back, taking her bones ; her grandson 
came on.5 

Four daughters were by Payanda-sultan Begim. Aq Begim, 
the oldest, was sent out to Muhammad Qasim a grandson 

of Bega Begim the younger sister of Babur Mirza ; ^ there was one 
daughter {bir gina qiz\ known as Qara-guz (Dark-eyed) Begim, 
whom Nasir Mirza {Mtrdn-shdht) took. Kichik Begim was the 
second ; for her SI. Mas‘ud Mirza had great desire but, try as he 
would, Payanda-sultan Begim, having an aversion for him, would 
not give her to him ; 7 she sent KichIk Begim out afterwards 


> H.S. Hi, 367. 

® This phrase, common but not always selected, suggests unwillingness to leave the 
paternal roof. 

3 History of the Mughiils^ D^smaisons, p. 207. 

* The appointment was made in 933 ah. (1527 ad.) and seems to have been held 
still in 934 AH. (ff. 329, 332). 

5 This grandson may have been a child travelling with his father’s household, 
perhaps Aulugh Mlrz&, the oldest son of Muhammad Sultan Mirza (A. A. Blochmann, 
p. 461). No mention is made here of Sultanim Beglm’s marriage with ‘Abdu'l-baqI 
Mirza (f. 175). 

® Abu’hqasim Babur Shdhrukhi presumably. 

^ The time may have been 902 ah. when Mas‘ud took his sister Bega* Begim* to 
Herl for her marriage with Haidar (H.S. iii, 260). 
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to Mulla Khwaja of the line of Sayyid Ata/ Her third and 
fourth daughters Bega Begim and Agha Begim, she gave to 
Babur Mirza and Murad Mirza the sons of her younger sister, 
Rabl‘a-sultan Begim.® 

Two other daughters of the Mirza were by Mingli Bibi 
Aghacha. They gave the elder one, Bairam-sultan Begim to 
Sayyid ‘Abdu*l-lah, one of the sayyids of Andikhud who was 
a grandson of Bai-qara Mirza 3 through a daughter. A son of 
this marriage, Sayyid Barka^ was in my service when Samarkand 
was taken (917 AH.-mii AD.); he went to Aurganj later and 
there made claim to rule; the Red-heads 5 killed him in Astarabad. 
Mingli Bibi’s second daughter was Fatima-sultan Begim ; her 
they gave to Yadgar(-i-farrukh) Mirza of Timur Beg’s line.^ 
Three daughters ^ were by Papa Aghacha. Of these the 
oldest, Sultan-nizhad Begim was made to go out to Iskandar 
Mirza, youngest son of SI. Husain Mirza’s elder brother Bai-qara 
Mirza. The second, (Sa‘adat-bakht, known as) Begim Sultan, 
ol. i68^. was given to SI. Mas'ud Mirza after his blinding.® By SI. Mas‘ud 

* Khwaja Ahmad Ydsawi^ known as Khwaja Ata, founder of the Yasawi religious 
order. 

^ Not finding mention of a daughter of Abu-sa‘id named Rab! ‘a-sultan, I think she 
may be the daughter styled Aq Begim who is No. 3 in Gul-badan’s guest -list for the 
Mystic Feast 

3 This man I take to be Husain’s grandfather and not brother, both because ‘Abdu’l- 
lah was of Husain’s and his brother’s generation, and also because of the absence here 
of Babur’s usual defining words “ elder brother ” (of SI. Husain Mirza). Jn this I have 
to differ from Dr. Rieu (Pers. Cat p. 152). 

^ So-named after his ancestor Sayyid Barka whose body was exhumed from Andi- 
khud for reburial in Sa ’ arkand, by Timur’s wish and there laid in such a position that 
'fimur’s body was at its feet {Zafar-ndma \i^ 7 * 9 ; H-S. iii, 82). (For the above 
interesting detail I am inuebled to my husband.) 

5 Qizil’bdsh, Persians wearing red Imdges or caps to distinguish them as Persians. 

® Yadgar-i-farrukh Mir&n-shdhi (H.S^ iii, 327). He may have been one of those 
Miran-shahis of ‘Iraq from whom came Aka’s and Sultanim’s husliands, Ahmad and 
‘Abdu’l-baqi (ff. 164, 175A). 

^ This should be four (f. 169/i). The H.S. (iii, 327) also names three only when 
giving Papa Aghacha’s daughters (the omission linking it with the B. N. ), but elsewhere 
(iii, 229) it gives an account oi a fourth girl’s marriage ; this fourth is needed to make 
up the total of 1 1 daughters. Babur’s and Khwand-amir’s details of Papa Aghacha’s 
quartette are defective ; the following may be a more correct list : — (i) Begim Sulfan 
(a frequent title), married to Aba-bikr Mtr&n-shdhi (who died 884 ah.) and seemiiig 
too old to be the one [No. 3] who married Mas‘ud (H.S. iii, 229) ; (2) Sultan-nizhad, 
married to Iskandar BdX-qard ; (3) Sa‘adat-bakht also known as Begim Sul^n, married 
to Mas‘ud Mirdn-shdhi iii, 327); (4) Manauwar-sulten, married to a son of 

Aulugh Beg K&buli (H.S. iii, 32*^' 

® This “after” seems to contradict the statement (f. 58) that Mas‘iid was made to 
kneel as a son-in-law {kuyadlik-kd yukundurub) at a date previous to his blinding, 
but the seeming contradiction may be explained by considering the following details ; 
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Mirza she had one daughter and one son. The daughter was 
brought up by Apaq Hegim of SI. Husain Mirza’s haram \ from 
Mcri she came to Kabul and was there given to Sayyid Mirza 
Apaq.^ (Sa‘adat-bakht) Begim Sultan after the Auzbeg killed 
her husband, set out for the ka"ba with her son.^ News has just 
come {cif'ca 934 ah.) that they have been heard of as in Makka 
and that the boy is becoming a bit of a great personage .3 Papa 
Aghacha’s third daughter was given to a sayyid of Andikhud, 
generally known as Sayyid Mirza.^ 

Another of the Mirza’s daughters, ‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was 
by a mistress, Zubaida Aghacha the grand-daughter of Husain-i- 
Shaikh Timur.s They gave her to Qasim SI. of the Shaban 
sultans ; she had by him a .son, named Qasim-i-husain SI. who 
came to serve me in Hindustan, was in the Holy Battle with 
Rana Sanga. and was given Badayun.^ When Qasim SI. died, 
(his widow) ‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was taken by Buran SI. one 
of his relations,^ by whom she had a son, named ‘Abdu*l-lah SI. 
now serving me and though young, not doing badly. 

(y. His 'whf€s and concubines i) 

The wife he first took was Bega Sultan Begim, a daughter of 
SI. Sanjar of Marv^ She was the mother of Badi‘u’z-zaman 
Mirza. She was very cross-tempered and made the Mirza endure 


li left Her! hastily (f, 58), went to Khusrau Shah and was blinded by him, — all in 
the last two months of 903 ah. (1498 ad.), after the kneeling on Zu’l-qa‘da 3rd, 
(June 23rd) in the Ravens’ -garden. Here what Babur says is that the Begim was 
given {.hirib) after the blinding, the inference allowed being that though Mas‘ud had 
kneeled lx;fore the blinding, she had remained in her father’^ house till his return 
after the blinding. 

* The first W.-i-B. w'rites “Apaq Begim” (I.O. 215 f. 136) which would allow 
Sayyid Mirza to be a kinsman of Apaq Begim, wife of Husain B&i-qard. 

“ This brief summary conve3’-s the impression that the Begim went on her pilgrimage 
shortly after Mas‘ud’s death (913 ah. ?), but maybe wrong : — After Mas‘ud’s murdej', 
by one Bimash Mirza, ddrogha of Sarakhs, at Shaibaq Khan’s order, she was married 
by Bimash M. (H.S. iii, 278). How long after this she went to Makka is not said ; 
it was about 934 AH. when Babur heard of her as there. 

3 Tlvs clause is in the Hai. MS. but not in the Elph. MS. (f. I 3 i)» or Kehr’f 
(Ilminsky, p. 21c), or in either Persian translation. The boy may have been 17 or 18. 

^ This appears a mistake (f. 168 foot, and note on Papa’s daughters). 

. 5 f. 171^ 

^ 933 AH.- 1527 AD. (f. 329;, 

^ Presumably this was d. yinkdlik marriage; it differs from some of those chronicled 
and also from a levira^e marriage in not being made with a childless wife. "(Cf. index 
J.w. vtnkdltk.) 
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much wretchedness, until driven at last to despair, he set himself 
FoL 169. free by divorcing her. What was he to do? Right was with him.' 

A bad wife in a good man’s house 
Makes this world already his hell.^ 

God preserve every Musalman from this misfortune ! Would 
that not a single cross or ill-tempered wife were left in the world ! 

Chuli Begim was another ; she was a daughter of the Azaq 
begs and was the mother of Sultanim Begim. 

Shahr-banu Begim was another; she was SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s 
daughter, taken after SI. Husain Mirza took the throne (873 AH.). 
When the Mirza’s other ladies got out of their litters and mounted 
horses, at the battle of Chikman, Shahr-banu Begim, putting her 
trust in her younger brother (SI. MahmOd M.), did not leave her 
litter, did not mount a horse people told the Mirza of this, so 
he divorced her and took her younger sister Payanda-sultan 
Begim. When the Auzbegs took Khurasan (913 AH.), Payanda- 
suljtan Begim went into ‘Iraq, and in ‘Iraq she died in great 
misery, 

Khadija Begim was another.^ . She had been a mistress of 
SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza and by him had had a daughter, Aq Begim ; 
after his defeat (873 ah.~I468 ad.) she betook herself to Heri 
where SI. Husain Mirza took her, made her a great favourite, 
and promoted her to the rank of Begim. Very dominant indeed 
she became later on ; she it was wrought Muh. Mumin Mirza’s 
death ; s she in chief it was caused SI. Husain Mirza’s sons to 
rebel against him. She took herself for a sensible woman but 
was a silly chatterer, may also have been a heretic. Of her were 
Fol. i 6 od, born Shah-i-gharib Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza. 

Apaq Begim was another ; ^ she had no children ; that Papa 
Aghacha the Mirza made such a favourite of was her foster-sister. 

* Khwand-amlr says that Beg!m was jealoils, died of mef at her divorce, and 
was buried in a College, of her own erection, in 893 ah. {14& ad. H.S. iii, 245). 

® Gulist&n Cap. II, Story 31 (Platts, p. 1 14). 

3 i,e, did not get ready to ride off if her hus^nd were beaten by her brother (f. 1 1 
and note to Hablba). 

< Khadija Begl Agha (H.S. ii, 230 and iii, 327) ; she would be promoted probably 
after Sh^>i>gharib*s birth. 

5 He was a son of Badl*u’z-zam^ 

® It is singular that this honoured woman's parentage is not mentioned ; if it be ri^ht 
on f. 168^ (y.z?. with note) to read Sayyid Mirza of Apaq Begim, she may be a sayyida 
of Andikhud. 
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Being childless, Apaq Bcgim brought up as her own the 
children of Papa Aghacha. She nursed the Mirza admirably 
when he was ill ; none of his other wives could nurse as she did. 

The year I came into Hindustan (932 am.)* she came into Kabul 
from Heri and I shewed her all the honour and respect I could. 

While I was besieging Chandir! (934 All.) news came that in 
Kabul she had fulfilled God’s will.^ 

One of the Mirza’s mistresses was Latif-sultan Aghacha of the 
Char-shamba people 3 ; she became the mother of Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Kupuk (or Kipik) Mirza (/>. Muhammad Muhsin). 

Another mi.stress was Mingll Bibl Aghacha, an Auzbeg and 
one of Shahr-banu Heglm’s various people. She became the 
mother of Abu-turab Mirza, Muhammad-i-husain Mirza, Farldun- 
i-husain Mirza and of two daughters. 

Papa Aghacha, the foster-sister of Apaq Begim was another 
mistress. The Mirza saw her, looked on her with favour, took 
her and, as has been mentioned, she became the mother of five 
of his sons and four of his daughters .5 

Begl Sultan Aghacha was another mistress ; she had no child. 

There were also many concubines and mistresses held in little 
respect ; those enumerated were the respected wives and 
mistresses of SI. Husain Mirza. 

Strange indeed it is that of the 14 sons born to a ruler so 
great as SI. Husain Mirza, one governing too in such a town as 
Herl, three only were born in legal marriage.^ In him, in his 
sons, and in his tribes and hordes vice and debauchery were Fol. 170. 
extremely prevalent. What shews this point precisely is that of 
the many sons born to his dynasty not a sign or trace was left 

* As Babur left Kabul on .Safar 1st (Nov. 17th 1525 ad.), the Begim must have 
arrived in Muharram 932 ah. (Oct. i8th to Nov. 17th). 

* f^ 333 * As Chandirf was besieged in Rab!‘u"l-akhar 934 AH. this passage shews 
that, as a minimum estimate, what remains of Babur’s composed narrative (f.e. down 
to f. 216^) was written after that date (Jan, 1528). 

3 Ch&r-shamhaldr, Mention of another inhabitant of this place with the odd name, 
Wednesday (Char-shamba), is made on f. 42^. 

^ Mole-marked Lady; most MSS. style her Bl but H.S. iii, 327, writes Blbl ; 
it varies also by calling her a Turk. She was a purch^d slave of Shahr-banu’s 
and was given to the Mirza by Shahr-banu at the time of her own 4narriage 
with him. • 

5 As noted already, f. i68^ enumerates three only. 

^ The three were almost certainly Badl‘u’z-zaman, Haidar, son of a TUfturid mother, 
ind Muraffar-i-husain, bom after his mother had b^n legally married. 
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in seven or eight years, excepting only Muhammad-i-zaman 
Mirza.* 

{g, Hts amirs.) 

There was Muhammad Baranduq Barlas^ descending from 
Chaku Barlds as follows, — Muhammad Baranduq, son of ‘All, 
son of Baranduq, son of Jahan-shah, son of Chaku Barlds^ He 
had been a beg of Babur Mirza*s presence ; later on SI. Abu-said 
Mirza favoured him, gave him Kabul conjointly with Jahangir 
Barlds^ and made him Aulugh Beg Mirza s guardian. After the 
death of SI. Abu-said Mirza, Aulugh Beg Mirza formed designs 
against the two Barlas ; they got to know this, kept tight hold 
of him, made the tribes and hordes march, 3 moved as for Qunduz, 
and when up on Hindu-kush, courteously compelled Aulugh Beg 
Mirza to start back for Kabul, they themselves going on to 
SI. Husain Mirza in Khurasan, who, in his turn, shewed them 
great favour. Muhammad Baranduq was remarkably intelligent, 
a very leaderlike man indeed ! He was extravagantly fond of 
a hawk ; so much so, they say, that if a hawk of his had strayed 
or bad died, he would ask, taking the names of his sons on his 
lips, what it would have mattered if such or such a son had died 
or had broken his neck, rather than this or that bird had died 
or had strayed. 

Muzaffar Barlds was another.^ He had been with the Mirza 
in the guerilla fighting and, for some cause unknown, had received 
extreme favour. In such honour was he in those guerilla days 
that the compact was for the Mirza to take four ddng (sixths) 
Fol. lyod. of any country conquered, and for him to take two dang. 

A strange compact indeed ! How could it be right to make 
even a faithful servant a co-partner in rule ? Not even a younger 

* Seven sons predeceased him : — Farrukh, Shah-i-gharlb, Muh. Ma^^um^ Haidar, " 
Ibrah!m>i*hasain, Muh. Husain and Abu-turab. So too five daughters : — Aq, Bega, 
Agha, Kichik and Fitima*sul.t;an Begims. So too four wives : — Bega-sulUln wid 
Chill! Begims, Zubaida and Latlf-sultan Aghachas (H.S. iii, 327). 

® Chaku, a Barlas, as was Timur, was one of Timur’s noted men. 

At this point some hand not the scribe’s entered on the margin of the Hai. MS. 
the descendants of Muh. Baranduq down into AkbaFs reign : — Muh. Farldun, bin 
Muh. Quli Kh^n, bin Mirza 'Ali, bin Muh. Baranduq Barlds. Of these Farldun and 
Muh. Quli are amirs of the Ayin-i’Ol^arf list (Blochmanh, pp. 341, 342 ; y[.S. iii, 233). 

3 Enforced marches of Mughuls and other nomads are mention^ also on f. 1540 
and £ 155. 

^ H.S. iii, 228, 233, 235. 
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brother or a son obtains such a pact ; how then should a beg ? * 

When the Mirza had possession of the throne, he repented the 
compact, but his repentance was of no avail ; that muddy-minded 
mannikin, favoured so much already, made growing assumption 
to rule. The .Mirza acted without judgment ; people say 
Muzaffar Barlds was poisoned in the end.* God knows the 
truth I 

‘All-sher NawdH was another, the Mirza’s friend rather than 
his beg. They had been learners together in childhood and even 
then are said to have been close friends. It is not known for 
what offence SI. Abu-said Mirza drove ‘All-sher Beg from Heri ; 
he then went to Samarkand where he was protected and 
supported by Ahmad Haji Beg during the several years of his 
stay.3 . He was noted for refinement of manner ; people fancied 
this due to the pride of high fortune but it may not have been 
so, it may have been innate, since it was equally noticeable also 
in Samarkand.-^ ‘Ali-.sher Beg had no match. For as long as 
verse has been written in the Turk! tongue, no-one has written 
so much or so well as he. He wrote six books of poems 
{tnasnawf), five of them answering to the Quintet {Khainsah),^ 
the sixth, entitled the Lisdnu t-tair (Tongue of the birds), was 
in the same metre as the Mantiqii t-tair (Speech of the birds).^ 

He put together four diivdyis (collections) of odes, bearing the 
names, Curiosities of Childhood, Marvels of Youth, Wonders of 
Manhood and Advantages of Aged There are good quatrains 
of his also. Some others of his compositions rank below those * 7 i- 
mentioned ; amongst them is a collection of his letters, imitating 
that of Maulana 'Abdu’r-rahman and aiming at gatl^ering 

together every letter on any topic he had ever written to any 
person. He wrote also the Mizdiuil - auzdn (Measure of 
measures) on prosody ; it is very worthless ; he has made 
mistake in it about the metres of four out of twenty-four 

' kishi, I )eg- person. 

" Khwancl-amir says he died a natural death (H.S. iii, 235). 

3 f. 21. F'or a fuller account of Nawa’i, y. xvii, 175, M. Belin’s article. 

^ i.e. when he was poor and a bug’s dependant. He went back to Ilerl at 
SI. Husain M.'s request in 873 ah. 

5 Nizami’s (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. s.n. ). 

‘ Karidu’d-dln> ‘attar’s (Rieu l.c. and Ency. Br.). 

^ Ghardt ibtt Naw&diriC sh’shahCih, Bada i'ti l-ivasat^ and f<ra>tlidUUktbr. 
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quatrains, while about other measures he has made mistake such 
as any-one who has given attention to prosody, will understand. 
He put a Persian diwdn together also, Fan! (transitory) being 
his pen-name for Persian verse.' Some couplets in it are not 
bad but for the most part it is flat and poor. In music also he 
composed good things {niina), some excellent airs and preludes 
{nakksk ii peshraii). No such patron and protector of men of 
parts and accomplishments is known, nor has one such been 
heard of as ever appearing, ft was through his instruction and 
support that Master (Ustad) Qul-i-muhammad the lutanist, 
Shaikh! the flautist, and Husain the lutanist, famous performers 
all, rose to eminence and renown. It was through his effort and 
supervision that Master Hih-zad and Shah Muzaffar became so 
distinguished in painting. Few are heard of as having helped 
to lay the good foundation for future e.xcellence he helped to lay. 
He had neither son nor daughter, wife or family ; he let the 
world pass by, alone and unencumbered. At first he was Keeper 
of the Seal ; in middle-life lie became a beg and for a time was 
Commandant in Astarabad ; later on he forsook soldiering. He 
took nothing from the Mirza, on the contrary, he each year 
Fol. 171^. offered considerable gifts. When the Mirza was returning from 
the Astarabad campaign. ^Ali-sher Heg went out to give him 
meeting ; they saw one another but before ‘AU-sher Beg should 
have risen to leave, his condition became such that he could not 
rise. He was lifted up and carried away ; the doctors could riot 
tell what was wrong ; he went to God’s mercy next day,® one of 
his own couplets suiting his case : — 

I was felled !>y a stroke out of their ken and mine ; 

What, in such evils, can doctors avail ? 

Ahmad the .son of Tawakkal Barlds was another ; 3 for a time 
he held Qandahar. 

Wall Beg was another ; he was of Hajl Saifu’d-din Beg’s 
line,^ and had been one of the Mirza’s father’s (Mansur’s) great 

* Every Persian piet has a takhallus (pen-name) which he introduces into the last 
couplet of each ode (Er^kinc). 

® The death occurred in the First Jumada 906 ah. (Dec. 1500 ad. ). 

3 Ni/amu’d-din Ahmad l)in Tawakkal Mar/as (H.S. iii, 229). 

^ This may l>e that uncle of Timur who made the IJaj (T. R. p. 48, quoting the 
Zafar-nUma). 
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begs.* Short life was granted to him after ttic Mirza took the 
throne (973 AH.) ; he died directly afterwards. He was orthodox 
and made the Prayers, was rough {turk) and sincere. 

Husainof Shaikh Timur was another ; he had been favoured and 
raised to the rank of beg * by Babur Mirza. 

Nuyan Beg was another. He was a Sayyid of Tirmiz on his 
father’s side ; on his mother’s he was related both to SI. Abu-sa :d 
Mirza and to SI Husain Mirza .3 SI. Abu-sa‘icl Mirza had 
favoured him ; he was the beg honoured in SI. Ahmad Mirza’s 
presence and he met with very great favour when he went to 
SI. Husain Mirza’s. He was a bragging, easy-going, wine-bibbing, 
jolly person. Through being in his father’s service,^ Hasan of 
Ya‘qub used to be called also Nuyan’s Hasan. 

Jahangir Bnrlas was another.^ For a time he shared the 
Kabul command witli Muhammad Baranduq Barlas, later on Fol. 172. 
went to SI. Husain Mirza’s presence and received very great 
favour. His movements and poses {harakdt u sakaudt') were 
graceful and charming ; he was also a man of pleasant temper. 

As he knew the rules of hunting and hawking, in those matters 
the Mirza gave him chief charge. He was a favourite of 
Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza and, bearing that Mirza s friendliness in 
mind, used to praise him. 

Mirza Ahmad of ‘Ali Farsi Barlds was another. Though he 
wrote no verse, he knew what was poetry. He was a gay-hearted, 
elegant person, one by himself. 

‘Abdu’l-khaliq Beg was another. Firuz Shah, Shahrukh Mirza’s 

* Some MSS. omit the word “ father” here l)ut to read it obviates the difiicully of 
calling Wall a great l)eg of SI. I Ius.ain Mirza although he died when that mirza look 
the throne (973 ah.) and although no leading place is allotted to him in Hahur’s li'.t 
of Herl begs. Here as in other parts of Habur's account of Herl, the texts vary 
much whether Turki or Persian, e.g. the IClpb. MS. appears to call Wali a blockhead 
{diinkuz dur)^ the I.lai. MS. writing n\ktiz t//?r(?). 

“ He had l>een liahur ShCihnikhi s yasruval (Court-attendant), had fought against 
Husain for Yadgar-i-muhammad and had given a daughter to Husain (H.S. iii, 206, 

228, 230-32; D.S. in Not. et Ex. de Sa^y p. 265). 

3 f. 29^. 

^ .V/V, Elph. MS. and Ixjth Pers. trss. hut the Hai. MS. omits “father”. To read 
it, however, suits the circumstance that Hasan of Ya‘qui) was not with Husain and 
in Harat hut was connected with Mahmiitl iMiraushahi and Tirmiz (f. 24). Nuxan is 
not a personal name hut is a title ; it implies gt»od-hirth ; all uses of it I have seen are 
for members of the religious family of Tirmiz. 

5 He was the son of Ibrahim Barlas and a Badakhshi begim (T. R. p. 108). 
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greatly favoured beg, was his grandfather ; ^ hence people called 
him Firuz Shah’s ‘Abdu’I-khalfq. He held Khwarizm fora time. 

Ibrahim Dnlddl was another. He had good knowledge of 
revenue matters and the conduct of public business ; his work 
was that of a second Muh. Baranduq. 

Zu’n-nun Arghnn was another.^ He was a brave man, using 
his sword well in SI. AbQ-sa‘id Mirza’s presence and later on 
getting his hand into the work whatever the fight. As to his 
courage there was no question at all, but he was a bit of a fool. 
After he left our {Mirdn-s/id/il) Mirzas to go to SI. Husain 
Mirza, the Mirza gave him Gluir and the Nikdirls. He did 
Pol. 172/6. excellent work in those parts with 70 to 80 men, with so few 
beating masses and masses of Hazaras and Nikdiris ; he had 
not his match for keeping those tribes in order. After a while 
Zamln-dawar was given to him. His son Shah-i-shuja‘ Arg/iun 
used to move about with him and even in childhood used to 
chop away with his sword. The Mirza favoured Shah-i-shuja‘ 
and, somewhat against Zu’n-nun Beg’s wishes, joined him with 
his father in the government of Qandahar. Later on this father 
and .son made dissension between that father and that .son ,3 and 
stirred up much commotion. After 1 had overcome Khusrau 
Shah and parted his retainers from him, and after I had taken 
Kabul from Zu’n-nun Arg/ifiu)^ son Muqlm, Zu’n-nun Beg and 
Khusrau Shah both went, in their hclplcssne.ss, to see SI. Hu.sain 
Mirza. Zu’n-nun Arghnn grew greater after the Mirza’s death 
when they gave him the di.stricts of the Her! Koh-daman, .such 
as Auba (Ubeh) and Chachcharan.-^ He was made Lord of 
Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s Gatc^ and Muhammad Baranduq Barlds 
Lord of Muzaffar-i-husain Mlrza’.s, when the two Mirzas became 

* He will have been therefore a collateral of Daulat-shah whose relation to 
Firuz-shah is thus expres.sed by Nawa’i ; — Mir Dauiat-shdk Flruz-shak 

*a/ftm cdda-sl Amir '' AlCC tt\i-danla Isfaraylnl-nlng auf^hull dnr, i.e, Mir Daulat-shah 
was the son of Flruz-shah Beg’s paternal uncle’s .son, Amir ‘Ala’u’d-daula Isf&raylnl. 
Thus, Firuz-shah and Isfarayini were first cousins ; Daulat-shah and ‘Abdu’l-khallq’s 
father were second cousins ; while Daulat-shah and Firuz-shah were first cousin.s, 
once removed (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 534 ; Browne’s D.S. English preface p. 14 and its 
reference to the Pers. preface). 

* Tarkkdn-nSma^ E. & D.’s History of India i, 303 ; H.S. iii, 227. 

3 f. 41 and note. 

Both places are in the valley of the Herl-rud. 

5 Badi*u’z-zaman married a daughter of Zu’n-nim ; she died in 91 1 AH. (E* & D. i, 
305 ; H.S. iii, 324). 
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joint- rulers in Herl. Brave though he was^he was a little crazed 
and shallow-pated ; if he had not been so, would he have accepted 
flattery as he did? would he have made himself so contemptible? 

Here are the details of the matter : — While he was so dominant 
and so trusted in Heri, a few shaikhs and mullas went to him 
and said, “The Spheres are holding commerce with us; you are 
to be styled HizabruH-ldh (Lion of God) ; you will overcome 
the Auzbeg.” Fully accepting this flattery, he pilt his futa 
(bathing-cloth) round his neck * and gave thanks. Then, after 
Shaibaq Khan, coming against the Mirzas, had beaten them one Foi. 173. 
by one near Badghis, Zu’n-nun Arghun met him face to fare 
near Qara-rabat and, relying on that promise, stood up against 
him with 100 to 150 men. A mass of Auzbegs canie up, over- 
came them and hustled them off ; he himself was taken and put 
to death.^ He was orthodox and no neglecter of the Pra}'ers, 
indeed made the extra ones. He was mad for chess ; he played 
it according to his own fancy and, if others play with one hand, 
he played with both .3 Avarice and stinginess ruled in his 
character. 

Darwish-i-‘all Beg was another, the younger full-brother oi 
‘Ali-sher Beg. He had the Baikh Command for a time and 
there did good beg-like things, but he was a muddle-head and 
somewhat wanting in merit. He was dismissed from the Baikh 
Command because his muddle-headedness had hampered the 
Mirza in his first campaign against Qunduz and Hisar. He came 
to my pre.sence when I went to Qunduz in 916 ah. (1510 ad.), 
brutalized and stupefied, far from capable begship and out-side 
peaceful home-life. Such favour as he had had, he appears to 
have had for ‘All-sher Beg’s sake. 

Mughul Beg was another. He was Governor of Heri for 
a time, later on was given Astarabad, and from there fled to 
Ya‘qub Beg in ‘Iraq. He was of amorous disposition 5 and an 
incessant dicer. 

* This indicates, both amongst ^fusalmans and Hindus, obedierce and submission. 

Several instances occur in Macculloch’s Bengali Household Stories. 

® T.R. p. 205. ' , 

3 This is an idiom expressive of great keenness (Erskine). 

^ H.S. iii, 250, kitdbdtlr^ librarian ; so too Hai. MS. f. I74^* / 

5 mutaiyam (f. *lb and note). Mir MughCiI Beg >^as put to death for treachery in 
‘Iraq (H.S. iii, 227, 248). 
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Sayyid Badr (Full-moon) was another, a very strong man, 
Fol. 173^. graceful in his movements and singularly well-mannered. He 
danced wonderfully well, doing one dance quite unique and 
seeming to be his own invention.' His whole service was with 
the Mirza whose comrade he was in wine and social pleasure. 

I slim Bar Ids was another, a plain (tiirk) person who understood 
hawking well and did sOape things to perfection. . Drawing a bow 
of 30 to 40 batmans strength,^ he would make h*s shaft pass right 
through the target (tak/ita). In the gallop from the head of the 
qabaq-maiddn? he would loosen his bow, string it again, and 
then hit the gourd (qabaq). He would tie his string-grip [zih-gir') 
to the one end of a string from i to yards long, fasten the 
other end to a tree, let As shaft fly, and shoot through the string- 
grip while it revolved."^ Many such remarkable feats he did. He 
served the Mirza continuously and was at every social gathering. 

SI. J unaid Barlds was another ; s in his latter days he went to 
SI. Ahmad Mirza’s presence.^ He is the father of the SI. J unaid 
Barlds on whom at the present time 7 the joint-government of 
Jaunpur depends. 

Shaikh Abu-said Khan Dar^miydn (In-between) was another. 
It is not known whether he got the name of Dar-miyan because 
he took a horse to the Mirza in the middle of a fight, or whether 
because he put himself in between the Mirza and some-one 
designing on his life.® 


* Babur speaks as an eye-witness (f. 187^). For a single combat of Sayyid Badr, 
H.S. iii, 233. 

■ f. 157 and note to bdtmdn. 

3 A level field in which a gourd {qabaq) is set on a pole for an archer’s mark to l>e 
hit in passing at the gallop (f. i8^ and note). 

^ Or possibly during the gallop the archer turned in the saddle and shot backwards. 

5 Junaid was the father of Nizamu’d-din ‘All, Babur’s Khalifa (Vice-gerent). 
That Khalifa was of a religious house on his mother’s side may be inferred from his 
being styled both Sayyid and Khwaja neither of which titles could have come from 
his Turki father. His mother may have lieen a sayyida of one of the religious families 
of Marghinan (f. i8 and note), since Khalifa’s son Muhibb-i-‘all writes his father’s 
name “ Nizamu’d-din ‘Ali Marghtl&ni^* {Marrhfn&tiX) in the Preface of his Book on 
Sport (Rieii’s Pers. Cat. p. 485). j 

® This northward migration would take the hunily into touch with Babur’s in 
Samarkand and Farghana. 

f He was left in charge of Jaunpur in Rabl* I, 933 ah. (Jan. 1527 ad.) but 
exchanged for Chunir in ^m^n 93$ ah. (June 1529 ad. ) ; so tlmt for the writing of 
this part of the Bshur-nttma we have the major and minor limits of Jan. 1527 and 
June 1529. 

^ « H.S. iii, 227. 
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Bih-bud Beg was another. He had served in the pages’ circle 
{chuhra jirgasi) during the guerilla times and gave such Fo» 174 . 
satisfaction by his service that the Mirza did him the favour of 
putting his name on the stamp {tamghd) and the coin {sikka)} 

Shaikhlm Beg was another.* People used to call him 
Shaikhim Suhailt because SuhailT was his pen-aame. He wrote 
all sorts of verse,-bringing in terrifying words and mental images. 

Here is a couplet of his 

In the anguish of my nights, the whirlpool of my sighs engulphs the firmament ; 

Like a dragon, the torrent of •toy tears swallows the quarters of the world. 

Well-known it is that when he once recited that couplet in 
Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jdmts presence, the honoured Mulla 
asked him whether he was reciting verse or frightening people. 

He put a dtwdn together ; masnawts of his are also in 
existence. 

Muhammad-i-wall Beg vvas.-another,-the son of the Wall Beg 
already mentioned. Latterly he became one of the Mirza’s 
great begs but, great beg though he was, he never neglected his 
service and used to recline {ydstdnib) day and night in the Gate.' 
Through doing this, his free meals and open table were alw'a)'s 
set just outside the Gate. Quite certainly a man who was so 
constantly in waiting, would receive the favour he received ! It 
is an evil noticeable today that effort must be made before the 
man, dubbed Beg because he has five or six of the bald and blind 
at his back, can be got into the Gate at all ! Where this sort 
of service is, it must be to their own misfortune ! Muhammad- 
i-wali Beg*s public table and free meals were good ; he kept his 
servants neat and well-dressed and with his own hands gave Fol. 174^. 
ample portion to the poor and destitute, but he was foul-mouthed 
and evil-spoken. He and also Darwlsh-i-‘ali the librarian were 
in my service when I took Samarkand in 9 1 7 AH. (Oct. 1511 AD.) ; 
he was palsied then ; his talk lacked salt ; his former clairti to 
favour was gone. His assiduous waiting appears to have been 
the cause of his promotion 

* See Appendix H, On the cotmter'tnark Bik-bud on coins, 

* Nigamu’d-din Amir Shaikh Ahmadu’s-suhaill wassurnamed Suhaill through a/tf/, 

(augury) taken by his spiritual guide, Kamalu’d-dln Husain Gtizur-^hi ; it was he 
induced Husain Kashlfi to produce his Afm&r 4 - 5 uhaill (Lights of ^nopiiin^ 
and note ; Rieu^s IPers. Cat. p. 756 ; and for a couplet of his, ^I.S. iii, 242 L 10). 
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Baba ‘AH the Lord of the Gate was another. First, ‘AJi-sher 
Beg showed him favour ; next, because of his courage, the Mirza 
took him into service, made him Lord of the Gate, and promoted 
him to be a beg. One of his sons is serving me now {circa 934 AH.), 
that Ytinas of ‘All who is a beg, a confidant, and of my household. 
He will often be mentioned.* 

Badru’d-din (Full-moon of the Faith) was another. He had 
been in the service of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s Chief Justice Mirak 
‘AbduV-rahIm ; it is said he was very nimble and sure-footed, 
a man who could leap over seven horses at once. He and Baba 
‘All were close companions. 

Hasan of ‘All Jaldir was another. His original name was 
Husain Jaldir but he came to be called ‘All’s Hasan. ^ His father 
‘AlT Jaldir must have been favoured and made a beg by Babur 
Mirza ; no man was greater later on when Yadgar-i-muhammad 
M. took Herl. Hasan-i-‘alT was SI. Husain Mirza’s Qicsh-begi.^ He 
made Tufaili (Uninvited -guest) his pen-name ; wrote good odes 
and was the Master of this art in his day. He wrote odes on 
my name when he came to my presence at the time I took 
Samarkand in 917 AH. (15 n AD.). Impudent {bi bdk) and 
Fol. 175. prodigal he was, a keeper of catamites, a constant dicer and 
draught-player. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Marwdrid (Pearl) was another; he was 
at first Chief Justice but later on became one of the Mirza’s 
favourite household -begs. He was full of accomplishments ; on 
the dulcimer he had no equal, and he invented the shake on 
the dulcimer ; he wrote in several scripts, most beautifully in the 
tdliq ; he composed admirable letters, wrote good verse, with 
Bayanl for his pen - name, and was a pleasant companion. 
Compared with his other accomplishments, his verse ranks low, 
but he knew what was poetry. Vicious and shameless, he became 

* Index s.n. 

* Did the change complete an analogy between ‘All Jaldir and his (perhaps) elder 
son with ‘Ali Khalifa and his elder son Hasan ? 

3 The Qush-begi is, in Central Asia, a high official who acts for an absent ruler 
(Shaw) ; he does not appear to be the Falconer, for whom Babur’s name is Qushchl 
(f. I5n.).. 

* He received this sobriquet because when he returned from an embassy to the 
Persian Gulf, he brought, from Bahrein, to his Timurid master a gift of royal pearls 
(Sain Mirza). For an account of Marwarld see Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p, 1094 and (re 
portrait) p. 787. 
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the captive of a sinful disease through his vicious excesses, out- 
lived his hands and feet, tasted the agonies of varied torture for 
several years, and departed from the world under that affliction.* 

Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus was another ; he was the son of 
that Aurus (Russian?) Arghiln who, when SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza 
took the throne, was his beg in chief authority. At that time 
there were excellent archer-braves ; one of the most distinguished 
was Sayyid Muhammad-i-«iurus. His bow strong, his shaft long, 
he must have been a bold {yurak) shot and a good one. He was 
Commandant in Andikhud for some time. 

Mir (Qambar-i-)‘ali the Master of the Horse was another. He 
it was who, by sending a man to SI. Husain Mirza, brought him 
down on the defenceless Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza. 

Sayyid Hasan Aughldqchi was another, a son of Sayyid 
A lighldqchi and a younger brother of Sayyid Y usuf Beg.^ He 
was the father of a capable and accomplished son, named Mirza 
Farrukh. He had come to my presence before I took Samar- Fol. 175^. 
kand in 91 7 AH. ( 1 5 1 1 AD.). Though he had written little verse, 
he wrote fairly ; he understood the astrolabe and astronomy well, 
was excellent company, his talk good too, but he was rather 
a bad drinker {fiad shrdb). He died in the fight at Ghaj-dawan.^ 
Tingri-birdi the storekeeper {sdmdnckt) was another ; he was 
a plain {turk), bold, sword-slashing brave. As has been said, 
he charged out of the Gate of Balkh on Khusrau Shah’s great 
retainer Nazar Bahadur and overcame him (903 AH.). 

There were a few Turkman braves also who were received 
with great favour when they came to the Mirza’s presence. One 
of the first to come was ‘Ali Khan Bdyandar^ Asad Beg and 
Taham-tan (Strong-bodied) Beg were others, an elder and 
younger brother the.se ; Badfu z-zaman Mirza took Taham-tan 
Beg’s daughter and by her had Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza. 

Mir ‘Umar Beg was another ; later on he was in Badi‘u’z-zaman 
Mirza’s service ; he was a brave, plain, excellent person.* HiS 

’ vSam Mirza. .specifies this affliction as al'la-i-Jaran^ thus making what may be one 
of the earliest Oriental references to morbus gallicus [as de Sa^y here translates the 
name], the foreign or European pox, the “ French disease of Shakespeare ” (H. B. ). 

^ Index j.//. Yusuf. 

3 Ramzan 3rd 918 ah. -Nov. 1 2th 15 12. 

*' t.e. of the White-sheep Turkmans. 
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son, Abu*l-fath by name, came from ‘Iraq to my presence, 
a very soft, unsteady and feeble person ; such a son from such 
a father ! 

Of those who came into Khurasan after Shah lsma‘ll.took 
‘Iraq and AgarbaTjan (area 906 ah.- 1500 AD.), one was ‘Abdu'l- 
baqi Mirza of Timur Beg’s line. He was a Miran-shahi * whose 
ancestors will have gone long before into those parts, put thought 
fol. 176. of sovereignty out of their heads, served those ruling there, and' 
from them have received favour. That Timur TJ§man who was 
the great, trusted beg of Ya‘qub Beg (White- sheep Turkman) 
and who had once even thought of sending against Khurasan 
the mass of men he had gathered to himself, must have been 
this ‘Abdu’l-baql Mirza’s paternal-uncle. SI. Husain Mirza took 
‘Abdu’l-baqI Mirza at once into favour, making him a son-in-law 
by giving him Sultanim Begim, the mother of Muhammad SI. 
Mirza.* Another late-comer was Murad Beg Bdyandaru 

{h. His Chief Justices (sadur).) 

One was Mir Sar-i-barahna (Bare-head) 3 ; he was from 
a village in Andijan and appears to have made claim to be 
a sayyid {mutasayyid). He was a very agreeable companion, 
pleasant of temper and speech. His were the judgment and 
rulings that carried weight amongst men of letters and poets of 
Khurasan. He wasted his time by composing, in imitation of 
the story of Amir Hamza,'^ a work which is one long, far- 
fetched lie, opposed to sense and nature. 

Kamalu’d-din Husain Gdzur-gdhi^ was another. Though 
not a Sufi, he was mystical.^ Such mystics as he will hsve 


* His paternal line was, ‘Abdu’l-baql, son of ‘Usman, son of Sayyidi Ahmad, son 
of Mlran-shah, His mother’s people were begs of the White-sheep (H.S. iii, 290). 

* Sultanim had married Wais (f. 157) not later than 895 or 896 ah. (H.S. iii, 253) ; 
she married ‘Abdu’I-ljaqi in ^8 ah. <1502-3 ai>.). 

3 Sayyid Shamsu’d-dln Muhammad, Mir Sayyidi S>ar-i-barahna owed his sobriquet 
of Bare-head to love-sick wanderings of his youth (H. S. iii, 328). The H.S. it is 
clear, recognizes him as a sayyid. 

* Kieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 760 ; it is immensely long ana " hlled with tales that shock 
all probability” (Erskine). 

5 f. 94 and note. SI. llusain M. made him curator of Ansarl’s shrine, an officer 
represented, presumably, by Col. Yate’s “ Mir of Gazur-gah ”* and he became Chief 
Justice in 904 ah. (1498-99 ad.). See H.S. iii, 330 and 340 ; JASB 1887, art. On 
the city of Ilardt (C. E. Yate) p. 85. 

* muiasatmif perhaps meaning not a professed SufT. 
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gathered in ‘Ali-sher Beg’s presence and there have goner into 
their raptures and ecstacies. Kamalu’d-din will have been 
better-born than most of them ; his promotion will have been 
due to his good birth, since he had no other merit to speak of.’' 

A production of his exists, under the name Majdiisii l-'ushs/tdq 
(Assemblies of lovers), the authorship of which he ascribes (in 
its preface) to SI. Husain Mirza.^ It is mostly a lie and a taste- 
less lie. He has written such irreverent things in it that some foI. 176^. 
of them cast doubt upon his orthodoxy ; for example, he 
represents the Prophets, — Peace be on them, — and Saints as 
subject to earthly passion, and gives to each a minion and 
a mistress. Another and singularly absurd thing is that, although 
in his preface he says, This is SI. Husain Mirza’s own written 
word and literary composition,” he, never-the-less, enters, in the 
body of the book, ” All by the sub-signed author ”, at the head 
of odes and verses well-known to be his own. It was his flattery 
gave Zu’n-nun Arghun the title Lion of God. 

(/. His wazirs,) 

One was Majdu’d-din Muhammad, son of Khwaja Pir Ahmad 
of Khwaf, the one man {yak-qalam) of Shahrukh Mirza’s 
Finance-office.3 In SI. Husain Mirza’s Finance-office there was 
not at first proper order or method ; waste and extravagance 
resulted ; the peasant did not prosper, and the soldier was not 
satisfied. Once while Majdu’d-din Muhammad was still par- 
wdfuht^ and styled Mirak (Little Mir), it became a matter of 
importance to the Mirza to have some money ; when he asked 
the Finance-officials for it, they said none had been collected and 
that there was none. Majdu’d-din Muhammad must have heard 
this and have smiled, for the Mirza asked him why he smiled ; 
privacy was made and he told Mirza what was in his mind. 


* He was of high birth on both sides, of religious houses of Tabas and Nishapur 
(D.S. pp. 161, 163). 

* In agreement with its preface. Dr. Rieu entered the book as written by SI. Ilusain 
Mirza ; in his Addenda, however, he quotes Babur as the authority for its l>eing by 
Gazur-gahl ; Khwand-amir’s authority can be added to Babur’s (H.S. 340 ; rers. Cat. 
pp. 35 *085). 

3 Dlwdn, TheAVazlr is a sort of Minister ol Finance ; the Dlwan is the otnce of 
revenue receipts and issues (Erskine). 

^ a secretary who writes out royal orders (H.S. iii, 244). 
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Said he, “If the honoured Mirza will pledge himself to strengthen 
Fol. 177. my hands by not opposing my orders, it shall so be before long 
that the country shall prosper, the peasant be content, the soldier 
well-off, and the Treasury full.’* The Mirza for his part gave 
the pledge desired, put Majdu’d-din Muhammad in authority 
throughout Khurasan, and entrusted all public business to him. 
He in his turn by using all possible diligence and effort, before 
long had made soldier and peasant grateful and content, filled 
the Treasury to abundance, and made the districts habitable 
and cultivated. He did all this however in face of opposition 
from the begs and men high in place, all being led by ‘All-sher 
Beg, all out of temper with what Majdu’d-din Muhammad had 
effected. By their effort and evil suggestion he was arrested 
and dismissed.^ In succession to him Nizamu’l-mulk of Khwaf 
was made Dlwan but in a short time they got him arrested also, 
and him they got put to death.^ They then brought Khwaja 
Afzal out of ‘Iraq and made him Diwan ; he had just been 
made a beg when I came to Kabul (910 ah.), and he also 
impressed the Seal in Diwan. 

Khwaja ‘Ata 3 was another ; although, unlike those already 
mentioned, he was not in high office or Finance-minister {diwati), 
nothing was settled without his concurrence the whole Khura- 
sanat over. He was a pious, praying, upright {inutadaiyin) 
person ; he must have been diligent in business also. 


* Count von Noer’s words about a cognate reform of later date suit this man’s work, 
it also was “a bar to the defraudment of the Crown, a stumbling-block in the path of 
avaricious chiefs” {Emperor Akbar trs. i, ii). The oppK>sition made by ‘All-sher to 
reform so clearly to Husain’s gain and to Husain’s begs’ loss, stirs the question, 
“ What was the source of his own income ?” Up to 873 au. he was for some years 
the dependant of Ahmad Haji Beg; he took nothing from the Mirza, but ga.e to 
him ; he must have spent much in benefactions. The question may have presented 
itself to M. Belin for he observes, “ ‘Ali-sher qui sans doute, a son retour de I’exil, 
recouvra Theritage de ses peres, et depuis occupa de hautes pf>silions dans le gouverne- 
ment de '-on pa3’s, avait acquis une grande fortune” {J, Asiatiqiie xvii, 227). While 
not contradicting M. Belin’s view that vested property such as can be described as 
“paternal inheritance”, may have passed from father to son, even in those days of 
fugitive prosperity and changing appointments, one cannot but infer, from Nawa’i’s 
opposition to fvlajdu’d-dln, that he, like the rest, took a partial view of the “ rights” 
of the cultivator. 

This was in 903 ah. after some 20 years of service (H.S. iii, 231 ; Ethe 1,0. 
Cat. p. 252). 

3 Amir Jamalu’d-dln ‘Ala’u’l-lah, known also as Jainalu’d-dln Husain, wrote a 
History of Muhammad (H.S. iii, 345 ; Kieu's lY‘rs. Cat. p, 147 & (a correction) 
p. 1081). 
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Those enumerated were SI. Husain Mlrza*s retainers and 
followers.^ His was a wonderful Age ; in it Khurasan, and Fol. 177/5. 
Hen above all, was full of learned and matchless men. What- 
ever the work a man took up, he aimed and aspired at bringing 
that work to perfection. One such man was Maulana ‘Abdu’r- 
rahman Jdmt who was unrivalled in his day for esoteric and 
exoteric knowledge. Famous indeed are his poems ! The 
Mulla’s dignity it is out of my power to describe ; it has occurred 
to me merely to mention his honoured name and one atom of 
his excellence, as a benediction and good omen for this part of 
my humble book. 

Shaikhu’l-islam Saifu’d-dm Ahmad was another. He was of 
the line of that Mulla Sa‘du*d-dm (Mas‘ud) Taftazdni'^ whose 
descendants from his time downwards have given the Shaikhu’l- 
islam to Khurasan. He was a very learned man, admirably 
versed in the Arabian sciences 3 and the Traditions, most God- 
fearing and orthodox. Himself a Shafi‘1,^ he was tolerant of all 
the sects. People say he never once in 70 years omitted the 
Congregational Prayer. He was martyred when Shah Isma ‘11 
took Her! (916 ah.) ; there now remains no man 01 his 
honoured line .5 

Maulana Shaikh Husain was another ; he is mentioned here, 
although his first appearance and his promotion were under 
SI. Abu-sa^id Mirza, because he was living still under SI. Husain Fol. 178. 
Mirza. Being well-versed in the sciences of philosophy, logic 
and rhetoric, he was able to find much meaning in a few words 
and to bring it out opportunely in conversation. Being ver}' 
intimate and influential with SI. Abu-sa‘Td Mirza, he took part 
in all momentous affairs of the Mirza’s dominions ; there was 


‘ Amongst noticeable omissions from Babur’s list of Her! celebrities are Mir 
Khwand Shah (“ Mirkhond”), his grandson Khwand-amir, Husain Kashifi and 
Muinu’d-din al Zamji, author of a Histofy of Harat which was finished in 
897 AH. 

® Sa’du‘d-din Mas‘ud, son of ‘Umar, was a native of Taft in Yazd, whence his 
cognomen (Bahar-i-‘ajam) ; he died in 792 ah. -1390 ad. (H.S. iii, 59, 343 J ^ 
p. 236 ; Rieu’s Pers. Cat. pp. 352, 453). 

3 These are those connected with grammar and rhetoric (Erskine). 

^ This is one of the four principal sects of Muhammadanism (Erskine). 

5 T.R. p. 235, for Shih Isma‘irs murders in lleri. 
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no better muhtasib * ; this will have been why he was so much 
trusted. Because he had been an intimate of that Mirza, the 
incomparable man was treated with insult in SI. Husain 
Mlrza’s time. 

Mulla-zada Mulla 'Usman was another. He was a native of 
Chirkh, in the Luhugur tumdn of the tuindn of Kabul * and was 
called the Born Mulla (Altilld-sdda) because in Aulugh Beg 
Mirza’s time he used to give lessons when 14 years old. He went 
to Her! on his way from Samarkand to make the circuit of the 
ka*ba, was there stopped, and made to remain by SI. Husain 
Mirza. He was very learned, the most so of his time. People 
say he was nearing the rank of Ijtihad ^ but he did not reach it. 
It is said of him that he once asked, “ How should a person 
forget a thing heard ? A strong memory he must have had ! 

Mir Jamalu’d-din the Traditionalist‘s was another. He had no 
equal in Khurasan for knowledge of the Muhammadan Traditions. 
He was advanced in years and is still alive (934 to 937 AH.). 

Mir Murtaz was another. He was well-versed in the sciences 
Fol. 178^. of philosophy and metaphysics ; he was called murtdz (ascetic) 
because he fasted a great deal. He was madly fond of chess, 
so much so that if he had met two players, he would hold one 
by the skirt while he played his game out with the other, as 
much as to say, “ Don’t go 1 ” 

Mir Mas'ud of Sherwan was another.^ 

Mir ‘Abdu’l-ghafur of Lar was another. Disciple and pupil 
both of Maulana 'AbduV-rahman Jdmiy he had read aloud most 
of the Mulla’s poems {masnawt) in his presence, and wrote 
a plain exposition of the Nafafidt^ He had good acquaintance 

• Superintendent of Police, who examines weights, measures and provisions, also 
prevents gambling, drinking and so on. 

* f. 137* 

5 The rank of Mujtahid, which is not bestowed by any individual or class of men 
but which is the result of slow and imperceptible opinion, finally prevailing and 
universally acknowledged, is one of the greatest peculiarities of the religion of Persia. 
The Mujtahid is supposed to be elevated above human fears and human enjoyments, 
and to have a certain degree of infallibility and inspiration. He is consulted with 
reverence and awe. There is not always a Mujtahid necessarily existing. See 
Kaempfe^, Amoenitates Exoticae (Erskine). 

^ mukaddas^ one versed in the traditional sayings and actions of Muhammad. 

5 H.S. iii, 340. 

® B.M. Or. 218 (Rieu’s Pers. Cat p. 35 <^)‘ The Commentary was made in order 
to explain the Nafa^ to Jaml’s son. 
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with the exoteric sciences, and in the esoteric ones also was very 
successful. He was a curiously casual and unceremonious 
person ; no person styled Mulla by any-one soever was debarred 
from submitting a (Qoran) chapter to him for exposition ; more- 
over whatever the place in which he heard there was a darwish, 
he had no rest till he had reached that darwish’s presence. He 
was ill when I was in Khurasan (912 ah.) ; I went to enquire 
for him where he lay in the Mulla’s College,* after I had made 
the circuit of the Mulla’s tomb. He died a few days later, of 
that same illness. 

Mir ‘Ata’u’l-lah of Mashhad was another.® He knew the 
Arabian sciences well and also wrote a Persian treatise on rhyme. 
That treatise is well-done but it has the defect that he brings 
into it, as his examples, couplets of his own and, assuming them Fol. 
to be correct, prefixes to each, “ As must be observed in the 
following couplet by your slave ” (Jbanda), Several rivals of his 
find deserved comment in this treatise. He wrote another on 
the curiosities of verse, entitled BaddVu" s-sandi ; a very well- 
written treatise. He may have swerved from the Faith. 

QazI Ikhtiyar was another. He was an excellent QazI and 
wrote a treatise in Persian on Jurisprudence, an admirable 
treatise ; he also, in order to give elucidation {iqtibds\ made 
a collection of homonymous verses from the Qoran. He came 
with Muhammad-i-yusuf to see me at the time I met the Mirzas 
on the Murgh-ab (912 ah.). Talk turning on the Baburi script, 3 
he asked me about it, letter by letter ; I wrote it out, letter by 
letter ; he went through it, letter by letter, and having learned 
its plan, wrote something in it there and then. 

Mir Muhammad-i-yusuf was another ; he was a pupil of the 
Shaikhu’l-islam ^ and afterwards was advanced to his place. 

In some assemblies he, in others, QazI Ikhtiyar took the 
higher place. Towards the end of his life he was so infatuated 

• 

* He was buried by the Mulla’s side. 

“ Amir Burhanu’d-dln ‘Ata’u’l-lah bin Mahmudu’l-husainI was born in Nishapur 
but known as MashhadI because he retired to that holy spot after becoming blind. 

3 f. 144 ^ and note. QazI Ikhtiyaru’d-dln Hasan (H.S. iii, 347) appears to be the 
Khwaja Ikhtiyau of the Ayin-i-akbari^ and, if so, will have taken professional interest 
in the script, since Abu’l-fa?l descries him as a distinguished calligrapher fn SI. 
Husain M.’s presence (Blochmann, p. loi). 

^ Saifu’d’din (Sword of the Faith) Ahmad, presumably. 
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with soldiering and military command, that except of those two 
tasks, what could be learned from his conversation ? what known 
from his pen ? Though he failed in both, those two ambitions 
ended by giving to the winds his goods and his life, his house 
and his home. He may have been a Shfa. 

The Poeis.) 

Fol. 1795. The all-surpassing head of the poet-band was Maulana 
‘Abdu’r-rahman Jdini. Others were Shaikhim Suhaili and Hasan 
of ‘All Jaldir^ whose names have been mentioned already as in 
the circle of the Mlrzfi’s begs and household. 

Asafi was another,^ he taking Asafi for his pen-name because 
he was a wazir’s son. His verse does not want for grace or 
sentiment, but has no merit through passion and ecstacy. He 
himself made the claim, “ I have never packed up {bulmddt) my 
odes to make the oasis iwddi) of a collection.” 3 This was 
affectation, his younger brothers and his intimates having 
collected his odes. He wrote little eLse but odes. He waited 
on me when I went into Khurasan (912 AH.). 

Bana’i was another ; he was a native of Her! and took such 
a pen-name (Bana’i) on account of his father Ustad Muhammad 
Sab^-band.^ His odes have grace and ecstacy. One poem 
{jnasnawt) of his on the topic of fruits, is in the mutaqdrib 
measure ; 5 it is random and not worked up. Another short 
poem is in the measure, so also is a longer one finished 

towards the end of his life. He will have known nothing of 
music in his young days and ‘Ali-sher Beg seems to have taunted 
him about it, so one winter when the Mirza, taking ‘Ali-sher Beg 


’ A sister of his, Apaq Bega, the wife of ‘Ali sher’s brother Dar wish -i- ‘alt kitdbddr^ 
is included as a poet in the Biography of Ladies (Sprenger’s Cat. p. n). Amongst 
the 20 women named one is a wife of Shaibaq Khan, another a daughter of Hilall. 

® He was the son of Khw. Ni*amjttu’l*lah, one of Si. Abu-sa‘ld M.’s wazirs. 
When dying aet. 70 (923 ah.), he made this chronogram on his own death, “With 
70 steps he measured the road to eternity.” The name Asaf, so frequent amongst 
wazirs, is that of Solomon’s wazir. 

3 Other interpretations are open ; wngff, taken as ri 7 >ei\ might refer to the going on 
from one poem to another, the stream of verse ; or it might be taken as desert^ with 
disparagement of collections. 

♦ Maulana Jamalu’d-dln BanaH was the son of a sabz-bana^ an architect, a good 
builder. 

5 Steingass’s Dictionary allows convenient reference for examples of metres. 
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with him, went to winter in Merv, Bana’i stayed oenind in Her! 
and so applied himself to study music that before the heats he 
had composed several works. These he played and sang, airs 
with variations, when the Mirza came back to Her! in the heats. Fol. 180 . 
All amazed, ‘Ali-sher Beg praised him. His musical compositions 
are perfect ; one was an air known as Nu/i-ran^ (Nine modula- 
tions), and having both the theme (tukdnasli) and the variation 
(yild) on the note called rdst{J\ Bana’i was ‘Ali-sher Beg’s 
rival ; it will have been on this account he was so much ill-treated. 

When at last he could bear it no longer, he went into Azarbaljan 
and ‘Iraq to the presence of Ya‘qub Beg ; he did not remain how- 
ever in those parts after Ya‘qub Beg’s death (896 ah.- 1491 AD.) 
but went back to Heri, just the same with his jokes and retorts. 

Here is one of them : — ‘All-sher at a chess-party in stretching 
his leg touched Bana’i on the hinder-parts and said jestingly, 

“ It is the sad nuisance of Herl that a man can’t stretch his leg 
without its touching a poet’s backside.” “ Nor draw it up again,” 
retorted Bana’i.* In the end the upshot of his jesting was that 
he had to leave Her! again ; he went then to Samarkand.* 

A great many good new things used to be made for ‘Ali-sher 
Beg, so whenever any-one produced a novelty, he called it ‘Ali- 
sher’s in order to give it credit and vogue .3 Some things were 
called after him in compliment e.g, because when he had ear-ache, 
he wrapped his head up in one of the blue triangular kerchiefs 
women tie over their heads in winter, that kerchief was called 
‘All-sher’s comforter. Then again, Bana’i when he had decided 
to leave Herl, ordered a quite new kind of pad for his ass and FoL 180^. 
dubbed it ‘All-sher’s. 


* Other jokes made by Ba^id'i at the expense of Nawa’i are recorded in the various 
sources. 

* Babur saw Bana’i in Samarkand at the end of 901 ah. (1496 AD. f. 38). 

Here Dr. Leyden’s translation ends ; one other fragment which he translated will 
be found under the year 925 ah. (Erskine). This statement allows attention to be 
drawn to the inequality of the shares of the work done for the Memoirs of 1826 by 
Leyden and by Erskine. It is just to Mr. Erskine, but a justice he did not claim, 
to point out that Dr. Leyden’s share is slight both in amount and in quality ; his 
essential contribution was the initial stimulus he gave to the great labours of his 
collaborator. ; 

3 So of Lope de Vega (b. 1562 ; d. 1635 ad.), “ It became a common proverb to 
praise a good thing by calling it a Lope^ so that jewels, diamonds, pictures, were 
raised into esteem by calling them his” (Montalvan in Ticknor’s Spakisk Literature 

ii, 270). 
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Maulana Saifi of Bukhara was another ; * he was a Mulla 
complete ® who in proof of his mulla-ship used to give a list of 
the books he had read. He put two diwdns together, one being 
for the use of tradesmen {harfa-kar)^ and he also wrote many 
fables. That he wrote no masnawi is shewn by the following 
quatrain : — 

Though the masnawi be the orthodox verse, 

/ know the ode has Divine command ; 

Five couplets that charm the heart 

/•know to outmatch the Two Quintets. ^ 

A Persian prosody he wrote is at once brief and prolix, brief in 
the sense of omitting things that should be included, and prolix in 
the sense that plain and simple matters are detailed down to the 
diacritical points, down even to their Arabic points.^ He is said 
to have been a great drinker, a bad drinker, and a mightily strong- 
fisted man. 

^Abdu'l-lah the masnawt-'wnt^r was another.5 He was from 
Jam and was the Mulla’s sister’s son. HatifI was his pen-name. 
He wrote poems (inasnawt) in emulation of the Two Quintets,^ 
and called them Haft-manzar (Seven-faces) in imitation of the^ 
Haft-paikar (Seven-faces). In emulation of the Sikandar-ndma 
he composed the Ttmur-ndma. His most renowned masnawi is 
Laila and Majnun, but its reputation is greater than its charm. 

Mir Husain the Enigmatist^ was another. He seems to have 
had no equal in making riddles, to have given his whole time to 
it, and to have been a curiously humble, disconsolate (nd-murdd) 
Fol i8i. and harmless {bl-bad) person, 

Mir Muhammad Badakhskt of Ishkimish was another. As 
Ishkimish is not in Badakhshan, it is odd he should have made it 

* Maulana Saif!, known as ‘Aruz! from his mastery in prosody (Rieu’s Pers. Cat 

p. 525). 

’ Here pedantry will be implied in the mullahood. 

3 Khamsatin {infra f. l 8 od and note). 

^ This appears to mean that not only the sparse ducritical pointing common in 
writing Persian was dealt with but also the fuller Arabic. 

5 He is best known by his pen-name Hatifl. The B.M. and I.O. have several of 
his books. 

^ Khamsatin, Hatifl! regarded himself as the successor of Nij^ml and Khusrau ; 
this, taken with Babur’s use of the word Khamsatin on f. 7 and here, and Saiff s 
just above, leads to the opinion that the Khamsatin of the BSbur-n&ma are always 
those of Ni^am! and Khusrau, the Two Quintets (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 653). 

7 Mauiank M!r K^mlllu’d-dln Husain of Nishapur (Rieu l.c. index s.n. ; Eth^'s 
I.O. Cat. pp. 433 and 1134). 
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his pen-name. His verse does not rank with that of the poets 
previously mentioned,* and though he wrote a treatise on riddles, 
his riddles are not first-rate. He was a very pleasant companion ; 
he waited on me in Samarkand (917 AH.). 

Yusuf the wonderful was another. He was from the 

Farghana country ; his odes are said not to be bad. 

Ahi was another, a good ode-writer, latterly in Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza’s service, and sdhibd-diwdn.'^ 

Muhammad Sdlik was another.^ His odes are tasty but better- 
flavoured than correct. There is Turk! verse of his also, not 
badly written. He went to Shaibaq Khan later on and found 
complete favour. He wrote a Turki poem (masnaivt)^ named 
from Shaibaq Khan, in the rmnl masaddas juajnun measure, that is 
to say the metre of the Sub hat, ^ It is feeble and flat ; Muhammad 
Sdlth^s reader soon ceases to believe in him.*^ Here is one of his 
gjood couplets : — 

A fat man (Tambal) has gained the land of Farghana, 

Making Farghana the house of the fat-man (Tarnbal-khana). 

Farghana is known also as Tambal-khana.^ I do not know 
whether the above couplet is found in the masnawt mentioned. 


.* One of his couplets on good and bad fortune is striking ; “ The fortune of men is 
like a sand-glass ; one hour up, the next down.” See D'Herb^lot in his article 
(Erskine). 

® H.S, iii, 336 ; Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 10S9. 

3 Ahl (sighing) was with Shah-i-gharib before Ibn-i-husain and to him dedicated 
his <£[wdn. The words ^&kih~i~diivan seem likely to be used here with double 
meaning i,e. to express authorship and finance office. Though Babur has made 
frequent mention of authorship of a diw&n and of office in the Diw&n, he has not used 
these words hitherto in either sense ; there may be a play of words here. 

^ Muhammad Mirza Khwdrtzmi, author of the Skaibdni-ndma wnicn 

manifestly is the poem {mas/mwi) mentioned below. This has been published with 
a German translation by Professor Vamb^ry and has been edited with Russian notes 
by Mr. Platon Melioransky (Rieu's Turkish Cat. p. 74 ; H-S. iii, 30*)- 

5 Jami’s Subhatu' l-abrdr (Rosary of the righteous). 

^ The reference may be to things said by Muh. Salih the untruth of which was 
known to Babur through his own part in the events. A crying instance of mis- 
representation is Salih’s assertion, in rhetorical phrase, that Babur took booty in 
jewels from Khusrau Shah ; other instances concern the affairs of The Khans and of 
Babur in Transoxiana (f. 124^^ and index s.nn. Ahmad and Mahmud Ckagkaldi etc, ; 
T.R. index j.w«.). 

^ The name Fat-land (Taipbal-khana) has its parallel in P'at-village (Simlz-klnt) 
a name of Samarkand ; in both cases the nick -name is accounted for by theTertility 
of irrigated lands. We have not been able to find the above-quoted couplet in the 
Shaibdm^n&ma (Vamb^ry) ; needless to say, the pun is on the nick- name fat] 
of SI. Ahmad Tambal, 
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Muhammad Sdlik was a very wicked, tyrannical and heartless 
person.^ 

Maulana Shah Husain Kdmt^ was another. There are not- 
bad verses of his ; he wrote odes, and also seems to have put 
a diwdn together. 

Hilali (New-moon) was another ; he is still alive .3 Correct and 
graceful though his odes are, they make little impression. There 
is a diwdn of his ; ^ and there is also the poem ijnasnawt) in the 
Fol. i8i^. khafif measure, entitled Shah and Darwish of which, fair though 
many couplets are, the basis and purport are hollow and bad. 
Ancient poets when writing of love and the lover, have represented 
the lover as a man and the beloved as a woman ; but Hilali has 
made the lover a darwish, the beloved a king, with the result 
that the couplets containing the king's acts and words set him 
forth as shameless and abominable. It is an extreme effrontery 
in Hilali that for a poem’s sake he should describe a young man 
and that young man a king, as resembling the shameless and 
immoral .5 It is heard-said that Hilali had a very retentive 
memory, and that he had by heart 30 or 40,000 couplets, and the 
greater part of the Two Quintets, — all most useful for the minutiae 
of prosody and the art of verse. 

Ahli ^ was another ; he was of the common people Cdmi\ 
wrote verse not bad, even produced a diwdn, 

* Muh. Salih does not show well in his book ; he is sometimes coarse, gloats over 
spoil whether in human captives or goods, and, his good-birth not-forbidding, is 
a servile flatterer. Babur’s word “heartless” is just; it must have had sharp 
prompting from Salih’s rejoicing in the downfall of The Khans, Babur’s uncles. 

* the Longer (H.S. hi, 349). 

3 Maulana Badru’d-din (Full-moon of the Faith) whose pen-name was Hilali, was 
of Astarabad. It may be noted that two dates of his death are found, 936 and 
939 AH. the first given by de Sa9y, the second by Rieu, and that the second seems to 
be correct {Not. et Extr. p. 285 ; Pers. Cat. p. 656 ; Hammer’s GeschichU p. 368). 

* B.M. Add. 7783. 

5 Opinions differ as to the character of this work : — Babur’s is uncompromising ; 
von Hammer (p. 369) describes it as “«« romantisches Gedicht^ welches eine 
sentimentale Mdnnerliebe behandelt'^' \ Sprenger ip. 427), as a mystical masnawi 
(poem); Rieu finds no spiritual symbolism in it and condemns it (Pers. Cat. p. 656 
and, quoting the above passage of Babur, p. 1090) ; Eth^, who has translated it, takes 
it to be mystical and symbolic (I.O. Cat. p. 783). 

® Of four writers using the pen-name Ahll (Of-the-people), viz. those of Turin, 
Shiraz, Tarshlz (in Khurasan), and ‘Iraq, the one noticed here seems to be he of 
Tarshiz. Ahli of Tarshlz was the son of a locally-known pious father and became 
a Superintendent of the Mint ; Babur’s may refer to Ahli’s first pmtrons, tanners 
and shoe-makers by writing for whom he earned his living (Sprenger, p. 319). 
Erskine read "ummi, meaning that Ahli could neither read nor write ; de Courteille 
that he was un homme du commuv 
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(/. Artists.) 

Of fine pen-men there were many ; the one standing-out in 
fiakhsh ta'liq was SI. ‘All of Mashhad* who copied many books for 
the Mirza and for ‘Ali-sher Beg, writing daily 30 couplets for 
the first, 20 for the second. 

Of the painters, one was Bih-zad.* His work was very dainty 
but he did not draw beardless faces well ; he used greatly to 
lengthen the double chin {ghab-gkab) ; bearded faces he drew 
admirably. 

Shah Muzaffar was another ; he painted dainty portraits, Fol. 182. 
representing the hair very daintily .3 Short life was granted 
him ; he left the world when on his upward way to fame. 

Of musicians, as has been said, no-one played the dulcimer 
so well as Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Marwdrid. 

Qul-i-muhammad the lutanist ('audi) was another ; he also 
played the guitar (g/iichak) beautifully and added three strings 
to it. Forr many and good preludes {peshrau) he had not his 
equal amongst composers or performers, but this is only true of 
his preludes. 

ShaikhT the flautist {ndyi) was another ; it is said he played 
also the lute and the guitar, and that he had played the flute 
from his 12th or 13th year. He once produced a wonderful air 
on the flute, at one of Badi‘u'z-zaman Mirza's assemblies ; Qul-i- 
muhammad could not reproduce it on the guitar, so declared 
this a worthless instrument ; Shaikh! Ndyi at once took the 
guitar from Qul-i-muhammad’s hands and played the air on it, 
well and in perfect tune. They say he was so expert in music 
that having once heard an air, he was able to say, “This or that 
is the tune of so-and-so’s or so-and-so’s flute.” ** He composed 
few works ; one or two airs are heard of. 

Shah Qul! the guitar-player was another; he was of * Iraq, came 
into Khurasan, practised playing, and succeeded. He composed 
many airs, preludes and works (yiakhsh^ peshrau u aishldr). 

‘ He was an occasional poet (H.S. iii, 350 and iv, iiS ; Rieu’s Pfcrs. Cat*, p. 531 ; 

Etht^’s I.O. Cat. p. 428). 

* Ustad Kamalu’d-din Bih-zad (well-bom ; H.S. iii, 350 )- Work of his 4s 
reproduced in Dr. Martin’s Paint i tig and Painters of Persia of 1913 ad . 

3 This sentence is not in the Elph. MS. 

^ Perhaps he could reproduce tunes heard and say where heard. 
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Husain the lutanist was another ; he composed and played 
with taste ; he would twist the strings of his lute into one and 
play on that. His fault was affectation about playing. He 
Foi. iSzd. made a fuss once when Shaibaq Khan ordered him to play, and 
not only played badly but on a worthless instrument he had 
brought in place of his own. The Khan saw through him at 
once and ordered him to be well beaten on the neck, there and 
then. This was the one good action Shaibaq Khan did in the 
world ; it was well-done truly ! a worse chastisement is the due 
of such affected mannikins I 

Ghulam-i-shadi (Slave of Festivity), the son of Shadi the 
reciter, was another of the musicians. Though he performed, 
he did it less well than those of the circle just described. 'Fhere 
are excellent themes (su/) and beautiful airs (nakhs/i) of his ; 
no-one in his day composed such airs and themes. In the end 
Shaibaq Khan sent him to the Qazan Khan, Muhammad Amin ; 
no further news has been heard of him. 

Mir Azu was another composer, not a performer; he produced 
few works but those few were in good taste. 

Bana’i was also a musical composer ; there are excellent airs 
and themes of his. 

An unrivalled man was the wrestler Muhammad Bu-sa‘id ; 
he was foremost amongst the wrestlers, wrote verse too, com- 
posed themes and airs, one excellent air of his being in chdr-gdh 
(four-time), — and he was pleasant company. It is extraordinary 
that such accomplishments as his should be combined with 
wrestling.^ 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. Burial of SL Husain Mirzd.) 

At the time SI. Husain Mirza took his departure from the 
world, there were pre.sent of the Mirzas only Badfu’z-zaman 
Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza. The latter had been his 
father’s favourite son ; his leading beg was Muhammad Baranduq 
Barlds ; his mother Khadija Begim had been the Mirza’s most 

' M. Belin quotes quatrains exchanged by ‘AU-sher and this man (/. Asiatique 
xvii, 199). 
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influential wife ; and to him the Mirza’s people had gatnered. Fol. 183. 
For these reasons Badfu’z-zaman Mirza had anxieties and 
thought of not coming/ but Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza and Mu- 
hammad Baranduq Beg themselves rode out, dispelled his fears 
and brought him in. 

SI. Husain Mirza was carried into Herl and there buried in 
his own College with royal rites and ceremonies. 

{b. A dual succession.) 

At this crisis Zu’n-nun Beg was also present. He, Muh. 
Baranduq Beg, the late Mirza’s begs and those of the two (young) 

Mirzas having assembled, decided to make the two Mirzas 
joint-rulers in Heri. Zu’n-nun Beg was to have control in 
Badl‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s Gate, Muh. Baranduq Beg, in MuzafTar- 
i-husain Mirza’s. Shaikh ‘Ali Taghai was to be ddrogha in Heri 
for the first, Yusuf-i-‘ali for the second. Theirs was a strange 
plan ! Partnership in rule is a thing unheard of ; against it 
stand Shaikh Sa’di’s words in the Gulistan : — “ Ten darwishes 
sleep under a blanket {gilhn') ; two kings find no room in 
a clime ” 


* i.f. from his own camp to Baba Ilahi. 
f. 121 has a fuller quotation. On the dual succession, set" T. R. p. 19^- 
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{a, Babur starts to join SL Husain Mirzd?) 

In the month of Muharram we set out by way of Ghur-bund 
ftL 183^. and Shibr-tQ to oppose the Auzbeg. 

As Jahangir Mirza had gone out of the country in some sort 
of displeasure, we said, “ There might come much mischief and 
trouble if he drew the clans {aimdq) to himself ; ” and “ What 
trouble might come of it ! ** and, “ First let's get the clans in 
hand ! ” So said, we hurried forward, riding light and leaving 
the baggage {auriiq) at Ushtur-shahr in charge of Wall the 
treasurer and Daulat-qadam of the scouts. That day we reached 
Fort Zahaq ; from there we crossed the pass of the Little-dome 
(Gumbazak-kutal), trampled through Saighan, went over the 
Dandan-shikan pass and dismounted in the meadow of Kahmard. 
From Kahmard we sent Sayyid Afzal the Seer-of-dreams 
(KAwdb-bzn) and SL Muhammad Dulddi to SI. Husain Mirza 
with a letter giving the particulars of our start from Kabul.® 

Jahangir Mirza must have lagged on the road, for when he 
got opposite Bamlan and went with 20 or 30 persons to visit it, 
he saw near it the tents of our people left with the baggage. 
Thinking we were there, he and his party hurried back to their 
camp and, without an eye to anything, without regard for their 
own people marching in the rear, made off for Yaka-aulang.3 

(d. Action of Shaibdq Khan?) 

When Shaibaq Khan had laid siege to Balkh, in which was 
SL Qul-i-nachaq,^ he sent two or three sultans with 3 or 4000 
men to overrun Badakhshan. At the time Mubarak Shah and 

* £lph. Mb. 1. 1441 I.O. 215 f. 148^ and 217 f. 125^; Mems. p. 199* 

” News of Husain’flf death in 911 ah. (f. 163^) did not reach Babur till 912 ah. 
(f. 184^). 

3 I^nt<»meadow (f. 195^). Jah&ngir will have come over the 'Iraq-pass, B&bur's 
baggage-convoy, by Shibr-tu. Cf. T.B. p. 199 for Babur and Jah&ngir at this time. 

4 Servant-of-^e-mace ; but perhaps, Qilinj-chaq, swords-man. 
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Zubair had again joined Nasir Mirza, spite of former resentments 
and bickerings, and they all were lying at Shakdan, below Kishm Foi. 184- 
and east of the Kishm-water. Moving through the night, one 
body of Auzbegs crossed that water at the top of the morning 
and advanced on the Mirza ; he at once drew off to rising-ground, 
mustered his force, sounded trumpets, met and overcame them. 

Behind the Auzbegs was the Kishm-water in flood, many were 
drowned in it, a mass of them died by arrow and sword, more 
were made prisoner. Another body of Auzbegs, sent against 
Mubarak Shih and Zubair where they lay, higher up the water 
and nearer Kishm, made them retire to the rising-ground Of this 
the Mirza heard ; when he had beaten off his own assailants, he 
moved against theirs. So did the Kohistan begs, gathered with 
horse and foot, still higher up the river. Unable to make stand 
against this attack, the Auzbegs fled, but of this body also a mass 
died by sword, arrow, and water. In all some 1000 to 1 500 may 
have died. This was Nasir Mirza’s one good success ; a man of 
his brought us news about it while we were in the dale of Kahmard. 

(r. baour moves on into Khurasan^ 

While we were in Kahmard, our army fetched corn from 
Ghuri and Dahana. There too we had letters from Sayyid Fol. 184 
Afzal and SI. Muhammad Dulddt whom we had sent into 
Khurasan ; their news was of SI. Husain Mirza’s death. 

This news notwithstanding, we set forward for Khurasan ; 
though there were other grounds for doing this, what decided 
us was anxious thought for the reputation of this (Timurid) 
dynasty. We went up the trough {aickt) of the Ajar-valley, on 
over Tup and Mandaghan, crossed the Balkh-water and came 
out on Saf-hill. Hearing there that Auzbegs were overrunning 
San and Char-yak,* we sent a force under Qasim Beg against 
them ; he got up with them, beat them well, cut many heads 
off, and returned 

We lay a few days in the meadow of Saf-hill, waiting for 
news of Jahangir Mirza and the clans {atmdq) to whom persons 

* One of four, a fourth. Char-yak may be a component of the name of the #eU- 
known place, n. of Kabul, “ Charikar ” ; but also the Chdr in it may be,^indtist&nl 
and refer to the perniits-to-pass after tolls paid, given to caravans halti^ there for 
taxation. Raverty writes it Charlak&r. 
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had been sent. We hunted once, those hills being very full of 
wild sheep and goats All the clans came in and waited 

on me within a few days ; it was to me they came ; they had 
not gone to Jahangir Mirza though he had sent men often 
enough to them, once sending even ‘Imadu’d-din Mas‘ud. He 
himself was forced to come at last ; he saw me at the foot of 
the valley when I came down off Saf-hill Being anxious about 
Khurasan, we neither paid him atte ntion nor took thought for 
the clans, but went right on through Gurzwan, Almar, Qaisar, 
Chichik-tu, and Fakhru’d-din’s-death (aulum) into the Bam- 
Fol. 185. valley, one of the dependencies of Badghis. 

The world being full of divisions,^ things were being taken 
from country and people with the long arm ; we ourselves began 
to take something, by laying an impost on the Turks and clans 
of those parts, in two or three months taking perhaps 300 tumdns 
of kipki,^ 

(d. Coalition of the Khurasan Mirzds^ 

A few days before our arrival (in Barn-valley?) some of the 
Khurasan light troops and of Zu’n-nun Beg’s men had well 
beaten Auzbeg raiders in Pand-dih (Panj-dih ?) and Maruchaq, 
killing a mass of men .3 

Badf u’z - zaman Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza with 
Muhammad Baranduq Barlds, Zu’n-nun Argkun and his son 
Shah Beg resolved to move on Shaibaq Khan, then besieging 
SI. Qul-i-nachaq (?) in Balkh. Accordingly they summoned all 
SI. Husain Mirza’s sons, and got out of Heri to effect their 
purpose. At Chihil-dukhtanin Abu’l-muhsin M. joined them 
from Marv ; Ibn-i-husain M. followed, coming up from Tun and 
Qain. Kupuk (Kipik) M. was in Mashhad ; often though they 
sent to him, he behaved unmanly, spoke senseless words, and did 
not come. Between him and Muzaffar IVIirza, there was jealousy ; 
when Muzaffar M. was made fjoint-jruler, he said, “ How should 
I go to his presence ? ” Through this disgusting jealousy he did 

* Amongst, thedii^ruptions of the time was that of the IslKinalc ofQlhchaq {p:rskine). 

» The nearest approach to we have found in Dictionaries is which 

comes clou to the Russian F.rskinc notes U.ai the .axM/ is-an <wal copixrr 

coin (Tavefnier, p. 121); and that a ifimdn is a myriad (io,ooo). Cf. Manucci 
(Jrvlne)> I 78 and iv^ 4*7 ns»le ; Chardin iv, 27K. 

* Mirhan»nn 9 ** AH.-Jutie 1506 ad. (H.S. iii, 353), 
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not come now, even at this crisis when all his brethren, older and 
younger, were assembling in concord, resolute against such a foe Fol. i8s^. 
as Shaibaq Khan. Kupuk M. laid his own absence to rivalry, 
but everybody else laid it to his cowardice. One word ! In this 
world acts such as his outlive the man ; if a man have any share 
of intelligence, why try to be ill-spoken of after death? if he 
be ambitious, why not try so to act that, he gone, men will praise 
him ? In the honourable mention of their names, wise men find 
a second life * 

Envoys from the Mirzas came to me also, Muh. Baranduq 
Barlds himself following them. As for me, what was to hinder 
my going? It was for that very purpose I had travelled one or 
two yighdch (500-600 miles)! I at once started with 

Muh. Baranduq Beg for Murgh-ab * where the Mirzas were lying. 

ie, Bdbur meets the Mirzds.) 

The meeting with the Mirzas was on Monday the 8th of the 
latter Jumada (Oct. 26th 1506 AH.). Abu’l-muhsin Mirza came 
out a mile to meet me ; we approached one another ; on my side, 

I dismounted, on his side, he ; we advanced, saw one another 
and remounted. Near the camp Muzafifar Mirza and Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza met us ; they, being younger than Abu’l-muhsin Mirza 
ought to have come out further than he to meet me.^ Their 
dilatoriness may not have been due to pride, but to heaviness Fol. 186. 
after wine ; their negligence may have been no slight on me, 
but due to their own social pleasures. On this Muzafifar Mirza 
laid stress ; 3 we two saw one another without dismounting, so 
did Ibn-i-husain Mirza and I. We rode on together and, in an 
amazing crowd and press; dismounted at Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s 
Gate. Such was the throng that some were lifted off the ground 
for three or four steps together, while others, wishing for, some 
reason to get out, were carried, willy-nilly, four or five steps the 
other way. 

* I take Murgh-ab here to be the fortified place at the crossing of the river by the 

main n.e. road ; Babur when in Dara-i-bani was on a tributary of the Murgh-ab. 
Khwind-amlr records that the information of his approach was hailed in the Mirzas’ 
camp as good news (H.S. iii, 354). , . . * 

* B&bur gives the Mirzas precedence by age, ignoring Muzatfars position as 

joint-ruler. * 

^ mubal^ha qlldl ; perhaps he laid sircss on uieir excuse ; tx;ruaps did more tliad 
was ceremonially incumlient on hirr . 
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We reached Badi"u*z-zaman Mirza’s Audience-tent. It had 
been agreed that I, on entering, should bend the knee {yukunghdi) 
once, that the Mirza should rise and advance to the edge of the 
estrade,^ and that we should see one another there. I went in, 
bent the knee once, and was going right forward ; the Mirza 
rose rather languidly and advanced rather slowly ; Qasim Beg, 
as he was my well-wisher and held my reputation as his own, 
gave my girdle a tug ; I understood, moved more slowly, and 
so the meeting was on the appointed spot. 

Four divans {tushuk) had been placed in the tent. Always 
in the Mirza’s tents one side was like a gate-way * and at the 
edge of this gate-way he always sat. A divan was set there now 
Fol. on which he and Muzaffar Mirza sat together. Abu’l-muhsin, 
Mirza and I sat on another, set in the right-hand place of 
honour {tur\ On another, to Badi‘u'z-zaman Mirza’s left, sat 
Ibn-i-husain Mirza with Qasim SI. Aiizbeg, a son-in-law of the 
ate Mirza and father of Qasim-i-husain Sultan. To my right 
and below my divan was one on which sat Jahangir Mirza and 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza. To the left of Qasim SI. and Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza, but a good deal lower, were Muh. Baranduq Beg, Zu’n- 
nun Beg and Qasim Beg. 

Although this was not a social gathering, cooked viands were 
brought in, drinkables 3 were set with the food, and near them 
gold and silver cups. Our forefathers through a long space of 
time, had respected the Chingiz-tura (ordinance), doing nothing 
opposed to it, whether in assembly or Court, in sittings-down 


^ to which estrade answers in its sense of a carpet on which stands a raised seat. 

® Perhaps it was a recess, resembling a gate-way (W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 151 and 217 
f. 127^). The impression conveyed by Babur's words here to the artist who in B. M. 
Or. 3714, has depicted the scene, is that there was a vestibule opening into the tent by 
a door and that the Mirza sat near that door. It must be said however that the 
illustration does not closely follow the text, in some known details. 

3 shira^ fruit-syrups, sherbets. Babur’s word for wine is ch&ghir {q.v. index) and 
this reception being public, wine could hardly have been offered in Sunni Herl. 
Babur*s strictures can apply to the vessels of precious metal he mentions, these being 
forbidden to Musalmans ; from his reference to the Tura it would appear to repeat 
the same injunctions. Babur broke up such vessels before the battle of Kanwaha 
(f. 315). Shah-i-jahan did the same ; when sent by his father Jahangir to reconquer 
the Deccan (1030 ah. -1621 ad.) he asked permission to follow the example of his 
ancestor Babur, renounced wine, poured his stock into the Charnbal, broke up his 
cups and gave the fragments to the poor {^Amal-t-s&lih, ; Hughes’ Did. of Isldm 
quoting the Hiddyah and Mishkdt^ s.nn. Drinkables, Drinking-vessels, and Gold ; 
Lane’s Modem Egyptians p. 125 n.). 
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or risings-up. Though it has not Divine authority so that 
a man obeys it of necessity, still good rules of conduct must be 
obeyed by whom-soever they are left ; just in the same way 
that, if a forefather have done ill, his ill must be changed 
for good. 

After the meal I rode from the Mlrza’s camp some 2 miles to Fol. 187 . 
our own dismounting-place. 

(y. Babur claims diu respect.) 

At my second visit Badl‘u’z-zaman Mirza shewed me less 
respect than at my first. I therefore had it said to Muh. 
Baranduq Beg and to Zu’n-nun Beg that, small though my age 
was (aet. 24), my place of honour was large ; that I had seated 
myself twice on the throne of our forefathers in Samarkand by 
blow straight-dealt ; and that to be laggard in shewing me 
respect was unreasonable, since it was for this (Timurid) dynasty’s 
sake I had thus fought and striven with that alien foe. This 
said, and as it was reasonable, they admitted their mistake at 
once and shewed the respect claimed. 

Babur's temperance^) 

There was a wine-party {chdghir-majlisi) once when I went 
after the Mid-day Prayer to Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s presence. 

At that time I drank no wine. The party was altogether 
elegant ; every sort of relish to wine {^gazak) was set out on the 
napery, with brochettes of fowl and goose, and all sorts of 
viands. The Mirza’s entertainments were much renowned ; 
truly was this one free from the pang of thirst {In ghalf), reposeful 
and tranquil. I was at two or three of his wine-parties while 
we were on the bank of the Murgh-ab; once it was known I did 
not drink, no pressure to do so was put on me. 

I went to one wine-party of Muzaffar Mirza’s. Husain of 
'All Jaldlr and Mir Badr were both there, they being In his 
service. When Mir Badr had had enough {kaifiyat), he danced, Fol. 187^. 
and danced well what seemed to be his own invention. 

{Ji. Comments on the Mirzds.) 

Three months it took the Mirzas to get out of HeVi, 
agree amongst themselves, collect troops, and reach Murgh-ab, 
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Meantime Si. QuI-i-nachaq (?), reduced to extremity, had 
surrendered Balkh to the Auzbeg but that Auzbeg, hearing of 
our alliance against him, had hurried back to Samarkand. The 
Mirzas were good enough as company and in social matters, 
in conversation and parties, but they were strangers to war, 
strategy, equipment, bold fight and encounter. 

(/’. Winter plansi) 

While we were on the Murgh-ab, news came that Haq-nazir 
Chapa (vslt. Hian) was over-running the neighbourhood of 
Chichik-tu with 4 or 500 men. All the Mirzas there present, 
do what they would, could not manage to send a light troop 
against those raiders! It is 10 yighdch (50-55 m.) from 
Murgh-ab to ChIchIk-tu. I asked the work ; they, with a thought 
for their own reputation, would not give it to me. 

The year being almost at an end when Shaibaq Khan retired, 
the Mirzas decided to winter where it was convenient and to 
reassemble next summer in order to repel their foe. 

They pressed me to winter in Khurasan, but this not one of 
my well-wishers saw it good for me to do because, while Kabul 
and Ghazni vs ere full of a turbulent and ill-conducted medley of 
Fol. 18S. people and hordes, Turks, Mughuls, clans and nomads {aimdq u 
ahshani), Afghans and Hazara, the roads between us and that 
not yet desirably subjected country of Kabul were, one, the 
mountain-road, a month’s journey even without delay through 
snow or other cause, — the other, the low-country road, a journey 
of 40 or 50 day.s. 

Consequently we excused ourselves to the Mirzas, but they 
would accept no excuse and, for all our pleas, only urged 
the more. In the end Ikidihilz-zaman Mirza, Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Muzaffar Mirza themselves rode to my tent and 
urged me to stay the winter. It was impossible to refuse men 
of such ruling position, come in person to press us to stay on. 
Besides this, the wliole habitable world has not such a town as 
Heri had become under SI. Hu.sain Mirza, who.se orders and 
efforts had increa.sed its splendour and beauty as ten to one, 
rather, as twenty to one. As I greatly wished to stay, I con- 
sented to do so. 
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Abu’l'irruhsin M. went to Marv, his own district ; Ibn-i-husain 
M. went to his, Tun and Qaln ; Badfu’z-zaman M. and 
Muzaffar M. set off for Her! ; I followed them a few days later, 
taking the road by Chihil-dukhtaran and Tash-rabat.^ 

(y. Babur visits the Begims in Herii) 

All the Begims, i.e, my paternal-aunt Payanda-sultan Beglm, 

Khadija Beglm, A paq Beglm, and my other paternal-aunt Begims, 
daughters of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza,^ were gathered together, at the 
time I went to see them, in SI. Husain Mlrza’s College at his Fol. 188^. 
M ausoleum. Having bent the knee with (jyukunub bila) Payanda- 
sult«an Beglm first of all, I had an interview with her ; next, not 
bending the knee,^ I had an interview with Apaq Beglm ; next, 
having bent the knee with Khadija Beglm, I had an interview 
with her. After sitting there for some time during recitation of 
the Qoran,^ we went to the South College where Khadija Begim’s 
tents had been set up and where food was placed before us. 

After partaking of this, we went to Payanda-sultan Begim’s 
tcmts and there spent the night. 

The New-year’s Garden was given us hrst for a camping- 
ground ; there our camp was arranged ; and there I spent the 
night of the day following my visit to the Begims, but as I did 
not find it a convenient place, 'Ali-sher Beg’s residence was 


' This may be the Ralxit-i-sanghi of some maps, on a near road between the 
“ P'orty-da lighters” and Har.at ; or Habur may have gone out of his direct way to 
visit Rabat -i-sang- bast, a renowned halting place at the ('arfax of the llerl-X^^^ ^^nd 
NishapCir- Mashhad roads, huilt hy one Arslan A/ whf> lies huried near, and rebuilt 
with great magnificence by ‘All-sher NanuV i (Daulat-shah, l^rowne, p. 176). 

The wording here is confusing to those lacking family details. The paternal-aunt 
begims can be Payanda-sultan (named), Khadija-sultan, Apaq-sulKin, and Fakhr-jahan 
Reglms, all daughters of Abu-sa‘id. The ApiU] Begun named al)ove (also on f. 168/^ 
q. 7 K) does not now' seem to me to he Al*u-sa‘Krs daughter {(lul badan, trs. Bio. App. ), 
^ yukthnmdi. Unless all copies I have seen reproduce a pi imaiy clerical mistake 
of Babur’s, the change of salutation indicated liy there being m* kneeling with Apaq 
Begim, points to a nuance of etiquette. Of (he yukumuak it may be imted that 
it both (iescribes the ceremonious attitude of intercourse, r.c. kneeling and titling hack 
on both heels (Shaw), and also the kneeling on meeting. l'r«)m Babur’s phrase 
Beglm blla yukuniib [having kneeled with], it appears that each of tiujse meeting 
made the genuflection ; I have not found the phrase used of other meetings ; it i.s not 
the one used when a junior or a man of less degree meets a senior or superior in rank 
{e,g. Khusrau and BM>ur f. 123, or Babur and BadPu’z-zaman f. 186). • 

* Mu.salmans employ a set of readers who succeed one another in reading ^reciting) 
the Qqran at t he toml>s of their men of eminence. This reading is sometimes ^ontinu^ 
day and niglit. The readers are paid by the rent of lands or other funds as.signed for 
the pur{)05e (Erskine). 
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assigned to me, where I was as long as I stayed in Her!, every 
few days shewing myself in Badfu’z-zaman Mirza's presence in 
the World- idorning Garden 

{k. The Mirzds entertain Babur in Hert.) 

A few days after Mu^zaffar Mirza had settled down in the 
White-garden, he invited me to his quarters ; Khadija Begim 
was also there, and with me went Jahangir Mirza. When we 
had eaten a meal in the Begim’s presence,* VIu;?afifar Mirza took 
me to where there was a wine-party, in the Tarab-khana (Joy- 
house) built by Babur Mirza, a sweet little abode, a smallish, 
two-storeyed house in the middle of a smallish garden. Great 
pains have been taken with its upper storey ; this has a retreat 
{hujrd) in each of its four corners, the space between each two 
retreats being like a shdh-nishin ^ ; in between these retreats and 
Fol. 189, skdk-nishins is one large room on all sides of which are pictures 
which, although Babur Mirza built the house, were commanded 
by Abu-sa‘id Mirza and depict his own wars and encounters. 

Two divans had been set in the north shdh-nishin, facing each 
other, and with their sides turned to the north. On one Muz.affar 
Mirza and I sat, on the other SI. Mas‘ud Mirza 3 and Jahangir 
Mirza, We being guests, Muzafifar Mirza gave me place above 
himself The social cups were filled, the cup-bearers ordered to 
carry them to the guests ; the guests drank down the mere wine 
as if it were water-of-life ; when it mounted to their heads, the 
party waxed warm. 

They thought to make me also drink and to draw me into 
their own circle. Though up till then I had not committed the 
sin of wine-drinking^ and known the cheering sensation of 
comfortable drunkenness, I was inclined to drink wine and my 
heart was drawn to cross that stream {wdda). I had had no 
inclination for wine in my childhood ; I knew nothing of its 
cheer and pleasure. If, as sometimes, my father pressed wine 

* A suspicion that Khadija put poison in Jahangir’s wine may refer to this occasion 

(T.R. p. 199). 

® These are jhai'okha-i-ddrsdn, windows or balconies from which a ruler shews 
himself to the people. 

3 Ma$‘ud was then blind. 

^ Bibar first drank wine not earlier than 91 7 ah. (f. 49 and note), therefore when 
nearing ja 
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on me, I excused myself ; I did not commit the sin. After he Fol. 18 ^. 
died, Khwaja Qazi’s right guidance kept me guiltless ; as at that 
time I abstained from forbidden viands, what room was there 
for the sin of wine? Later on when, with the young man’s 
lusts and at the prompting of sensual passion, desire for wine 
arose, there was no-one to press it on me, no-one indeed aware 
of my leaning towards it ; so that, inclined for it though my 
heart was, it was difficult of myself to do such a thing, one 
thitherto undone. It crossed my mind now, when the Mirzas 
w^re so pressing and when too we were in a town so refined as 
Herl, “ Where should I drink if not here ? here where all the 
chattels and utensils of luxury and comfort are gathered 
and in use.” So saying to myself, I resolved to drink wine ; 

I determined to cross that stream ; but it occurred to me that as 
I had not taken wine in Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s house or from 
his hand, who was to me as an elder brother, things might find 
way into his mind if I took wine in his younger brother’s house 
and from his hand. Having so said to myself, I mentioned my 
doubt and difficulty. Said they, ‘‘ Both the excuse and the 
obstacle are reasonable,” pressed me no more to drink then but 
settled that when I was in company with both Mirzas, I should 
drink under the insistance of both. 

Amongst the musicians present at this party were Hafiz Haji, Fol. 190 . 
Jalalu’d-din Mahmud the flautist, and Ghulam shddVs younger 
brother, Ghulam bacha the Jews’-harpist. Hafiz HajI sang well, 
as Heri people sing, quietly, delicately, and in tune. With 
Jahangir Mirza was a Samarkand! singer Mir Jan whose 
singing was always loud, harsh and out-of-tune. The Mirza, 
having had enough, ordered him to sing ; he did so, loudly, 
harshly and without taste. Khurasanis have quite refined 
manners ; if, under this singing, one did stop his ears, the face 
of another put que.stion, not one could stop the singer, out of 
consideration for the Mirza. 

After the Evening Prayer we left the Tarab-khana for a new 
house in Muzaffar Mirza’s winter-quarters. There Yusuf-i-*Ml 
danced in the drunken time, and being, as he v as, a master in music, 
danced well. The party waxed very warm there. Muzaffar Mlrz^ 
gave me a sword-belt, a lambskin surtout, and a grey tfpuchdq 
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(horse). Janak recited in Turk!. Two slaves of the Mirza’s, 
known as Big-moon and Little-moon, did offensive, drunken 
tricks in the drunken time. The party was warm till night when 
those assembled scattered, I, however, staying the night in that 
house. 

Qasim Beg getting to hear that I had been pressed to drink 
wine, sent some-one to Zu’n-nun Beg with advice for him and 
for Muzafifar Mirza, given in very plain words ; the result was 
Fol. 190^. that the Mirzas entirely ceased to press wine upon me. 

Badfu’z-zaman Mirza, hearing that Muzaffar M.had entertained 
me, asked me to a party arranged in the Maqauwl-khana of the 
World-adorning Garden. He asked also some of my close 
circle ^ and some of our braves. Those about me could never 
drink (openly) on my own account ; if they ever did drink, 
they did it perhaps once in 40 days, with doorstrap fast and 
under a hundred fears. Such as these were now invited ; here 
too they drank with a hundred precautions, sometimes calling 
off my attention, sometimes making a screen of their hands, 
notwithstanding that I had given them permission to follow 
common custom, because this party was given by one standing 
to me as a father or elder brother. People brought in weeping- 
willows . . . ^ 

At this party they set a roast goose before me but as I was 
no carver or disjointer of birds, I left it alone. “ Do you not 
like it ? ” inquired the Mirza. Said I, “ I am a poor carver.'’ 
On this he at once disjointed the bird and set it again before 
FoL 191. me. In such matters he had no match. At the end of the 
party he gave me an enamelled waist-dagger, a chdr-qdb? and 
4 tipitchaq, 

(/. Babur sees the sights of Herii) 

Every day of the time I was in Herl I rode out to see a new 
sight; my guide in these excursions was Yusuf-i-‘all Kukulda.sh; 
wherever we dismounted, he set food before me. Except SI. 

* atchkildr^ French, intirieur. 

» The obscure passage following here is discussed in Appendix I, On the weeping- 
willows of i. 190^. 

3 Here this may well l>e a gold -embroidered garment. 
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Husain Mirza s /vimshouse, not one famous spot, maybe, was 
left unseen in those 40 days. 

I saw the (jazur-gah,^ ‘All-sher’s Baglicha (Little-garden), 
the Paper-mortars,^ Takht-astana (Royal-residence), Pul-i-gfih, 
Kahad-stan,3 Nazar-gfih-garden, Ni‘matabad (Pleasure-place), 
Gazur-gah Av^enue, SI. Ahmad Mirza's Hazirat,"^ Takht-i-safar,5 
Takht-i-nawfri,Takht-i-barkar,Takht-i-Haji Beg,Takht-i-Baha’- 
u’d-din *Umar, Takht-i-Shaikh Zainukl-din, Maulana ‘AbduV- 
rahman Jdmts honoured shrine and tomb,^ Namaz-gah-i- 
mukhtar,7 the P'ish-pond,® Saq-i-sulaiman,^ Buluri (Crystal) 
which originally may have been Abu’l-walTd,^° Imam Fakhr,^* 
Avenue-garden, Mirza’s Colleges and tomb, Guhar-shad Beglm’s 
College, tomb,*^ and Congregational Mosque, the Ravens’-garden, 

* This, the tonih of Khwaja ‘Ahdu’l-iah Affsari (d. 481 ah.) stands some 2m. 

north of Heri. Babur mentions one of its numerous attendants of his day, Kamalu’d- 
dln Husain Gazur-j^dhl. Mohan LaU describes it as he saw it in 1831 ; says the 
original name of the locality was Kar-zar-gah, place-of-hattlc ; and, as perhaps his 
njost interesting detail, mentions that Jaliilu’d-din Masna^vi was recited every 

morning near the tomb and that people fainted during the invocation {'Fraifels in the 
/*a?ij-db etc. p. 252). Colonel Yate has described the tomb as he saw' it some 50 years 
later (JASH 1S87) ; and explains the name Ciazur-gah (lit. bleacln'ng-place) by the 
following words (jf an inscription there found ; “ His tomb (Ansarl's) is a washing- 
place {^iizur-i^dh) wlierein the cloud of the Divine forgiveness w'ashes white the black 
records of men” (p. 88 and p. 102). 

Juaz-i-kuj^haz/dr (f. 47// and note). 

3 I'he I/iibibii' s-siyii^' Hai. MS. write this name with medial “ round ” ; this 
allows it to be Kahad-stan, a running-place, race-course. Khwand-amlr and Daulat- 
shah call it a meadow ; the latter speaks of a feast as held there ; it w'as 

Shaibani’s head -quarters when be took Harat. 

^ var. Khatira ; either an enclosure {qurnq'i) or a hne and lofty building. 

5 This may have l>een a usual balling-place on a journey {safat'^ north. It was 
built by Ilusain overlooked hills and fields covered with arghivan (f. I'^Tb) 

and seems once to have been a^l’aradise (Mohan Ball, p. 256). 

* Jamf^i tomb w'as in the Td-gah of Herl (H.S. ii, 337 )> which appears lO be the 
Musalla (Traying-place) demolished by Amir ‘Abdu’r-rahman in tlie 19th century. 
Col. Yale was shewn a tomb in the Mu^lla said to be Jaml’s and agreeing in the 
age, 81, given on it, with J ami’s at death, but he found a crux in the inscription 

(pp. 99 » i<^)- 

7 Tins may he the Musalla (Yate, p. 9 ^)- 

® Tills place is located by the H.S. at $/arsakh from Herl (de Meynard at 25 kiio- 
m^tres). It appears to he rather an ah3'ss or fissure than a pond, a crack from the 
sides of which water trickles into a small bason in which dwells a mysterious fish, the 
beholding of which allows the attainment of desires. The story recalls Wordsworth’s 
undying fish of Bow-scale Tarn. (Cf. H.S. Bomb. ed. ii, Khatmat p. 20 and de 
Meynard, Asiatique xvi, 480 and note.) 

9 This is on maps to the north of Heri. 
d. 232 AH. (847 AT>.). See Yate, p. 93 - 

" Imam Fakhru’d-din (de Jaurna/ A siatigue Kvi, 481). 

d. 861 AH. -1457 AD. Guhar-sh.ad was the wife of Timur’s son Shahrukh. See 
Mohan Lall, p. 257 and Yate, p. 98. 
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New-garden, Zubaida-garden,* SI. Abu-said Mirza’s White-house 
Fol 191^. outside the ‘Iraq-gate, Puran,® the Archer's-seat, Chargh (hawk)- 
meadow, Amir Wahid, 3 Malan-bridge,^ Khwaja-taq,5 White- 
garden, Tarab-khana,Bagh-i-jahan-ara, Kushk,^ Maqauwl-khana, 
Lily-house, Twelve-towers, the great tank to the north of Jahan- 
ara and the four dwellings on its four sides, the five Fort-gates, 
viz, the Malik, *Iraq,Firuzabad,Khush'? and Qibchaq Gates, Char- 
su, Shaikhu’l-islam’s College, Maliks’ Congregational Mosque, 
Town-garden, Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s College on the bank of 
the Anjil-canal, ‘Ali-sher Beg’s dwellings where we resided and 
which people call Unsiya (Ease), his tomb and mosque which 
they call Qudsiya (Holy), his College and Almshouse which 
they call Khalasiya and Akhlasiya (Freedom and Sincerity), 
his Hot-bath and Hospital which they call Safa’iya and 
Shafa’iya. All these I visited in that space of time. 

{m. Babur engages M d suma-sultdn in marriage,) 

It must have been before those throneless times ® that Habiba- 
sultan Begim, the mother of SI. Ahmad Mirza’s youngest- 
daughter Ma*suma-sultan Begim, brought her daughter into Herl. 
One day when I was visiting my Aka, Ma‘suma-sultan Begim 
came there with her mother and at once felt arise in her a great 
inclination towards me. Private messengers having been sent, 
my Aka and my Yinka, as I used to call Payanda-sultan Begim 
Fol. 192. and Habiba-sultan Begim, settled between them that the latter 
should bring her daughter after me to Kabul.9 

* This Marigold -garden may be named after Harunu^r-rashld^s wife Zubaida. 

* This will be the place n. of Heri from which Maulana Jalalu’d-din PUr&m 
(d. 862 AH.) took his cognomen, as also Shaikh Jamalu’d-d!n Abu-sa‘Id P&r&n (f. 206) 
who was visited there by SI. Husain Mirza, ill-treated by Shaiban! (f. 206), left Herl 
for Qandahar, and there died, through the fall of a roof, in 921 ah. (H.S. iii, 345 ; 
Khazinatte l-a{fiya \\, 321). 

3 His tomb is dat^ 35 or 37 ah. (656 or 658 ad. ; Vate, p. 94). 

^ Malan was a name of the Heri-rud {Journal A^siatique xvi, 476, 51 1 ; Mohan 
Lall, p. 279; Ferrier, p. 261; etc,). 

5 Yate, p. 94. 

^ The position of this building between the Knush and Qlbchiq Gates (de Meynard, 
l.c. p, 475) is the probable explanation of the variant, noted just below, of Kushk 
for Khush as the name of the Gate. The Tdrikh-i-rashidi (p. 429), mentions this 
kiosk in its list of the noted ones of the world. 

1 var. Kushk (de Meynard, I.c. p. 472). 

* The reference here is, presumably, to Babur’s own losses of Samarkand and Andijan. 

^ Aka or Aga is used of elder relations ; SLyfnkd or ytn£:‘d is .he wife of an uncle 

or cider brother ; here it represents the widow of Babur’s unclt ^.hmad Mtrdn-shdhi, 
From it is formed the word yink&lik^ levirate. 
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(«. Babur leaves Khurasan^ 

Very pressingly had Muh, Baranduq Beg and Zu’n-nun Arghun 
said, “ Winter here ! ** but they had given me no winter-quarters 
nor had they made any winter-arrangements for me. Winter 
came on ; snow fell on the mountains between us and Kabul ; 
anxiety grew about Kabul ; no winter-quarters were offered, no 
arrangements made ! As we could not speak out, of necessity 
we left Her! ! 

On the pretext of finding winter-quarters, we got out of the 
town on the 7th day of the month of Sha‘ban (Dec. 24th 1 506 AD.), 
and went to near Badghis. Such were our slowness and our 
tarryings that the Ramzan-moon was seen a few marches only 
beyond the Langar of Mir Ghiya§.* Of our braves who were 
absent on various affairs, some joined us, some followed us into 
Kabul 20 days or a month later, some stayed in Heri and took 
service with the Mirzas. One of these last was Sayyidim *Ali 
the gate-ward, who became Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s retainer. To 
no servant of Khusrau Shah had I shewn so much favour as to 
him ; he had been given Ghazni when Jahangir Mirza abandoned 
it, and in it when he came away with the army, had left his 
younger brother Dost-i-anju (?) Shaikh. There were in truth Fol. i()zb, 
no better men amongst Khusrau Shah’s retainers than this man 
Sayyidim ‘Ali the gate-ward and Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer. 
Sayyidim was of excellent nature and manners, a bold swordsman, 
a singularly competent and methodical man. His house was 
never without company and assembly ; he was greatly generous, 
had wit and charm, a variety of talk and story, and was a sweet- 
natured, good-humoured, ingenious, fun-loving person. His 
fault was that he practised vice and pederasty. He may have 
swerved from the Faith ; may also have been a hypocrite in his 
dealings ; some of what seemed double-dealing people attributed 
to his jokes, but, still, there must have been a something ! - 
When Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza had let Shaibaq Khan take Heri 
and had gone to Shah Beg {Arghiiu), he had Sayyidim ‘All 
thrown into the Harmand because of his double-dealing words 

* The almshouse or convent was founded here in Timur’s reign (de*Mevnlrd. 
l.c. p. 500). 

* i,e. No smoke without fire. 
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spoken between the Mirza and Shah Beg. Muhibb-i-‘ali’s story 
will come into the narrative of events hereafter to be written. 

(<?. A perilous mountain-journey.) 

From the Langar of Mir Ghi)'as we had ourselves guided past 
the border-villages of Gharjistan to Chach-charan.* From the 
almshouse to Gharjistan was an unbroken sheet of snow ; it was 
deeper further on ; near Chach-charan itself it was above the 
horses’ knees. Chach-charan depended on Zu’n-nun ArgJiiln ; 
his retainer Mir Jan-alrdl was in it now ; from him we took, on 
payment, the whole of Zu’n-nun Beg’s store of provisions. 
A march or two further on, the snow was very deep, being above 
Fol 193. the stirrup, indeed in many places the horses’ feet did not touch 
the ground. 

We had consulted at the Langar of Mir Ghiyas which road to 
take for return to Kabul ; most of us agreed in saying, “It is 
winter, the mountain-road is difficult and dangerous ; the 
Qandahar road, though a little longer, is safe and easy.” Qasim 
Beg said, “ That road is long ; you will go by this one.” As he 
made much dispute, we took the mountain-road. 

Our guide was a Pashal named Plr Sultan (Old sultan ?). 
Whether it was through old age, whether from want of heart, 
whether because of the deep snow, he lost the road and could 
not guide us. As we were on this route under the insistance of 
Qasim Beg, he and his sons, for his name’s sake, dismounted, 
trampled the snow down, found the road again and took the 
lead. One Say the snow was so deep and the way so uncertain 
that we could not go on ; there being no help for it, back we 
turned, dismounted where there was fuel, picked out 60 or 70 
good men and sent them down the valley in our tracks to fetch 
any one soever of the Hazara, wintering in the valley-bottom, 
who might shew us the road. That place could not be left till 
our men returned three or four days later. They brought no 
Fol. 193^. guide^f once more we sent Sultan Pashdi ahead and, putting our 

* This name may be due to the splashing of water. A Langar which may be that 
of Mir Ghiy^, is shewn in maps in the Bam valley ; from it into the Herl-rud valley 
Babur’s route may well have l)een the track from that Langar which, passing the 
villages on the southern border of Gharjistan, goes to Ahangaran. 
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tru.st in God, again took the road by which we had come back 
from where it was lost. Much misery and hardship were 
endured in those few day.s, more than at any time of my life. 

In that stress I compo.sed the following opening couplet : — 

Is tliere one cruel turn of Fortune’s wheel unseen of me ? 

I.s there a pang, a grief my wounded heart has missed ? 

We went on for nearly a week, trampling down the snow and 
not getting forw^ard more than two or three miles a day. I was 
one of the snow-.stampers, with 10 or 1 5 of my household, Qasim 
Beg, his sons Tingrl-blrdi and Qarnbar-i-^all and two or three of 
their retainers. These mentioned used to go forward for 7 or 8 
yards, stamping the snow down and at each step sinking to the 
waist or the breast. After a few steps the leading man would 
stand still, exhau.sted by the labour, and another would go 
forward. By the time 10, 15, 20, men on foot had stamped the 
snow down, it became so that a horse might be led over it. 

A horse would he led, would sink to the .stirrups, could do no 
more than 10 or 12 steps, and would be drawn aside to let another 
go on. After we, 10, 15, 20, men had stamped down the snow 
and had led horses forward in this fashion, very serviceable Foi. 19^. 
braves and men of renowned name would enter the beaten track, 
hanging their heads. It was not a time to urge or compel ! the 
man with will and hardihood for such tasks does them by his 
own request ! Stamping the snow down in this way, we got 
out of that afflicting place {anjukdn yir^ in three or four days to 
a cave known as the Khawal-i-quti (Bles.sed-cave), below the 
Zirrin-pass. 

That night the .snow fell in such an amazing blizzard of cutting 
wind that every man feared for his life. The storm had become 
extremely violent by the time we reached the khaivdl, as people 
in those parts call a mountain-cave ^ghar') or hollow {khdiiHlk). 

We dismounted at its mouth. Deep snow ! a one-man road ! 
and even on that stamped-down and trampled road, pitfalls for 
horses ! the days at their shortest ! The first arrivals reached 
the cave by daylight ; others kept coming in from the Evening. 

Prayer till the Bed-time one ; later than that people dismoiinted 
wherever they happened to be ; dawn shot with man\^ kill in 
the saddle. 
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The cave seeming to be rather small, I took a shovel and 
shovelled out a place near its mouth, the size of a sitting-mat 
Fol. 194^. {takiya-namad\ digging it out breast-high but even then not 
reaching the ground. This made me a little shelter from the 
wind when I sat right down in it. I did not go into the cave 
though people kept saying, ‘‘ Come inside,” because this was in 
my mind, ‘‘Some of my men in snow and storm, I in the 
comfort of a warm house ! the whole horde {aulfis) outside in 
misery and pain, I in.side sleeping at ease I That would be far 
from a man’s act, quite another matter than comradeship ! 
Whatever hardship and wretchedness there is, I will face ; what 
strong men stand, I will stand ; for, as the Persian proverb says, 
to die with friends is a nuptial.” Till the Bed-time Prayer 
I sat through that blizzard of snow and wind in the dug-out, 
the snow-fall being such that my head, back, and ears were 
overlaid four hands thick. The cold of that night affected my 
ears. At the Bed-time Prayer some-one, looking more carefully 
at the cave, shouted out, “It is a very roomy cave with place for 
every-body.” On hearing this I shook off my roofing of snow 
and, asking the braves near to come also, went inside. There 
was room for 50 or 60 ! People brought out their rations, cold 
meat, parched grain, whatever they had. F'rom such cold and 
tumult to a place so warm, cosy and quiet \ ^ 

Next day the snow and wind having ceased, we made an 
early start and we got to the pass by again stamping down 
Fol. 195. a road in the snow. The proper road seems to make a ch^tour 
up the flank of the mountain and to go over higher up, by what 
is understood to be called the Zirrin-pass. Instead df taking 
that road, we went straight up the valley-bottom It was 

night before we reached the further side of the (Bakkak-)pass ; 
we spent the night there in the mouth of the valley, a night of 

* This escape ought to have been included in the list of B&bur’s transportations 
from risk to safety given in my note to f, 96. 

® The right and wrong roads are shewn by the Indian Survey and French Military 
maps. The right road turns off from the wrong one, at Daulat-ySr, to the right, and 
mounts diagonally along the south rampart of the Herl-rud valley, to the Zirrln-pass, 
which lies above the Bakkak-pass and carries the regular road for Yaka-aiilang. 
It must be said, however, that we are not told whether Yaka-aulang was Qasim Beg*s 
objective ; the direct road for Kabul from the Heri-rud valley is not over the Zirrln- 
pass but goes from Daulat-yar by “ Aq-zarat”, and the southern flank of Koh-i-baba 
(babar) to the Unai-pass (Holdich^s Gates of India p. 262). 
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mighty cold, got through with great distress and suffering. 

Many a man had his hands and feet frost-bitten ; that night’s 
cold took both Kipa’s feet, both Slunduk Turkindfts hands, 
both Ahi’s feet. Early next morning we moved down the 
valley; putting our trust in God, we went straight down, by bad 
slopes and sudden falls, knowing and seeing it could not be the 
right way. It was the Evening Prayer when we got out of 
that valley. No long-memoried old man knew that any-one 
had been heard of as crossing that pass with the snow so deep, 
or indeed that it had ever entered the heart of man to cross it 
t that time of year. Though for a few days we had suffered 
reatly through the depth of the snow, yet its depth, in the end, 
enabled us to reach our destination. For why? How otherwise 
should we havt* traversed those pathless slopes and sudden falls? Fol. 195^. 

AH ill, all good in the count, is gain if looked at aright ! 

The Yaka-aulang people at once heard of our arrival and our 
dismounting; fallowed, warm houses, fat sheep, grass and horse- 
corn, water without stint, ample wood and dried dung for fires ! 

To escape from such snow and cold to such a village, to such 
warm dw^el lings, was comfort those will understand who have 
had our trials, relief known to those who have felt our hardships. 

We tarried one day in Yaka-aulang, happy-of-heart and easy- 
of-mind ; marched 2 yti^^/idch (io-'i2m.) next day and dis- 
mounted. The day following was the Ramzan Feast * ; we 
went on through Bamian, crossed by Shibr-tu and dismounted 
before reaching Janglik. 

{p. Second raid on the Turkman Haadras.) 

The Turkman Hazaras with their wives and little children 
must have made their winter-quarters just upon our road ^ ; they 
had no word about us ; when we got in amongst their cattle- 
pens and tents {aldchiiq) two or three groups of these went to 
ruin and plunder, the people themselves drawing off with their 
little children and abandoning houses and goods. News was Fol. 196. 
brought from ahead that, at a place where there were narrows, 

* circa Feb. 14th 1507, Babur’s 24th birthday. 

* The Hazaras appear to have been wintering outside their own valley, on' the 
Ghur-bund road, in wait for travellers \cf, T. R. p. I 97 ]* They have bten perennial! 
highwaymen on the only pass to the north not dosed entirely in winter. , 
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a body of Hazaras was shooting arrows, holding up part of the 
army, and letting no-one pass. We, hurrying on, arrived to 
find no narrows at all ; a few Hazaras were shooting from 
a naze, standing in a body on the hill ^ like very good soldiers.* 

They saw the blackness of the foe ; 

Stood idle- handed and amazed : 

I arriving, went swift that way, 

Pressed on with shout, “ Move on ! move on !” 

I wanted to hurry my men on, 

To make them stand up to the foe. 

With a “ Hurry up!” to my men, 

I went on to the front. 

Not a man gave ear to my w ^rds. 

I had no armour nor horse mail nor arms, 

I had but my arrows and quiver. 

I went, the rest, maybe all of them, stood, 

Stood still as if slain by the foe ! 

Your servant you take that you may have use 
Of his arms, of his life, the whole time ; 

Not that the servant stand still 
While the beg makes advance to the front ; 

Not that the servant take rest 
While his b^g is making the rounds. 

From no such a servant will come 
Speed, or use in your Gate, or zest for your food. 

At last I charged forward myself, 

Fol. 196^. Herding the foe up the hill ; 

Seeing me go, my men also moved, 

Leaving their terrors behind. 

With me they swift spread over the slope, 

Moving on without heed to the shaft ; 

Sometimes on foot, mounted sometimes, 

Boldly we ever moved on, 

Still from the hill jxmred the shafts. 

Our strength seen, the foe took t^ flight. 

We got out on the hill ; we drove the Hazaras, 

Drove them like deer by valley and ridge ; 

We shot those wretches like deer ; 

We shared out the booty in goods and in sheep ; 

The Turkman Hazaras’ kinsfolk we took ; 

We made captive their people of sorts {qara) ; 

We laid hands on their men of renown ; 

Their wives and their children we took. 

* The Ghiir-bund valley is open in this part ; the Hazaras may have been posted 
on the naze near the narrows leading into the Janglik and their own side valleys. 

Although the verses following here in the text are with the Turk! Codices, doubt 
cannot but be felt as to their authenticity. They do not fit verbally to the sentence 
they follow ; they are a unique departure from Babur’s plain prose narrative and 
nothing in the small Hazara affair shews cause for such departure ; they differ from 
his usual topics in their bombast and comment on his men {cf. T 194 for comment on 
shirking b^s). They appear in the 2nd Persian translation (217 f. 134) in Turk! 
followed by a prose Persian rendering {khalifa). They are not with the 1st Pers. trs. 
(215 f. 159), the text of which runs on with a plain prose account suiting the size of 
the affair, as follows : — “ The braves, seeing their (the Haziuras) good soldiering, had 
stopped surprised ; wishing to hurry them I went swiftly past them, shouting * Move on ! 
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I myself collected a few of the Hazaras* sheep, gave them 
into Yarak Taghal’s charge, and went to the front. By ridge 
and valley, driving horses and sheep before us, we went to 
Timur Beg’s Langar and there dismounted. Fourteen or fifteen 
Hazara thieves had fallen into our hands ; I had thought of 
having them put to death when we next dismounted, with 
various torture, as a warning to all highwaymen and robbers, 
but Qasim Beg came across them on the road and, with mis- Fol. 197. 
timed compassion, set them free. 

To do good to the bad is one and the same 
As the doing of ill to the good ; 

On brackish soil no spikenard grows, 

Waste no seed of toil upon it. * 

Out of compassion the rest of the prisoners were released also. 

(y. Disloyalty in Kabuli) 

News came while we were raiding the Turkman Hazaras, 
that Muhammad Husain Mirza Dughldt and SI. Sanjar Barlds 
had drawn over to themselves the Mughuls left in Kabul, 
declared Mirza Khan (Wais) supreme {pddshdh)^ laid siege to 
the fort and spread a report that Badfu’z-zaman Mirza and 
Muzaffar Mirza had sent me, a prisoner, to Fort Ikhtiyaru’d-din, 
now known as Ala-qurghan. 

In command of the Kabul-fort there had been left Mulla 
Baba of Pashaghar, Khalifa, Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer, Ahmad- 
i-yusuf and Ahmad-i-qasim. They did well, made the fort fast, 
strengthened it, and kept watch. 

Babur s advance to Kdbuli) 

From Timur Beg’s Langar we sent Qasim Beg’s servant, Muh. 
of Andijan, a Tuqbdiy to the Kabul begs, with written details 
of our arrival and of the following arrangements : — “ When we 

move on ! ’ They paid me no attention. When, in order to help, I myself attacked, 
dismounting and going up the hill, they shewed courage and emulation in following. 

Getting to the top of the pass, we drove that band off, killing many, capturing others, 
making their families prisoner and plundering their goods.” This is followed by 

I my.self collected ” etc, as in the Turk! text after the verse. It will be seen that 
the above extract is not a translation of the verse ; no translator or even sumnaariser 
wouM be likely to omit so much of his original. It is just a suitably plain accounbof 
a trivial matter. 

* Gulistdn Cap. I. Story 4. 
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are out of the Ghur-bund narrows,* we will fall on them suddenly ; 
let our signal to you be the fire we will light directly we have 
passed Minar-hill ; do you in reply light one in the citadel, on 
FoL 197A the old Kushk (kiosk),” now the Treasury, “so that we may be 
sure you know of our coming. We will come up from our side; 
you come out from yours ; neglect nothing your hands can find 
to do ! ” This having been put into writing, Muhammad 
Andijdni was sent off. 

Riding next dawn from the Langar, we dismounted over against 
Ushtur-shahr. Early next morning we passed the Ghur-bund 
narrows, dismounted at Bridge-head, there watered and rested our 
horses, and at the Mid-day Prayer set forward again. Till we 
reached the tutqdwal^ there was no snow, beyond that, the 
further we went the deeper the snow. The cold between Zamma- 
yakhshi and Minar was such as we had rarely felt in our lives. 

We sent on Ahmad the messenger {ydsdwaf) and Qara Ahmad 
yurunchi^ to say to the begs, “ Here we are at the time promised ; 
be ready ! be bold ! ” After crossing Minar-hilH and dismounting 
on its skirt, helpless with cold, we lit fires to warm ourselves. 
It was not time to light the signal-fire ; we just lit these because 
we were helpless in that mighty cold. Near shoot of dawn we 
rode on from Minar-hill ; between it and Kabul the snow was up 
to the horses’ knees and had hardened, so off the road to move 
was difficult. Riding single-file the whole way, we got to Kabul 
FoL 198. in good time undiscovered.5 Before we were at Bibi Mah-rul 
(Lady Moon-face), the blaze of fire on the citadel let us know 
that the begs were looking out. 

(/. Attack 7nade on the rebels?) 

On reaching Sayyid Qasim’s bridge, Sherim Taghal arid the 
men of the right were sent towards Mulla Baba’s bridge, while 

* Babur seems to have left the Ghur-bund valley, perhaps pursuing the Hazaras 
towards Janglik, and to have come “by ridge and valley ” back into it for Ushtur- 
shahr. I have not located Timur Beg’s Langar. As has been noted already 
{q,v. index) the Ghur-bund narrows are at the lower end of the valley ; they have 
been surmised to be the fissured rampart of an ancient lake. 

* Here this may represent a guard- or toll-house (Index s.n.). 

3 As yurun is a patch, the bearer of the sobriquet might be Black Ahmad the 
fepairing-tailor. 

* Stcond Afgh&n War, Map of Kabul and its environs. 

5 I understand that the arrival undiscovered was a result of riding in single-file and 
thus shewing no black mass. 
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we of the left and centre took the Baba Lull road. Where Khalifa’s 
garden now is, there was then a smallish garden made by Aulugh 
Beg Mirza for a Langar (almshouse) ; none of its trees or shrubs 
were left but its enclosing wall was there. In this garden Mirza 
Khan was seated, Muh. hlusain Mirza being in Aulugh Beg Mirza’s 
great Bagh-i-bihisht. I had gone as far along the lane of Mulla 
Baba’s garden as the burial-ground when four men met us who 
had hurried forward into Mirza Khan’s quarters, been beaten, 
and forced to turn back. One of the four was Sayyid Qasim 
Lord of the Gate, another was Qasim Beg’s son Qarnbar-i-‘all, 
another was Sher-qull the scout, another was SI. Ahmad Mughul 
one of Sher-qull’s band. These four, without a “ God forbid ! ” 

{tahdshf) had gone right into Mirza Khan’s quarters ; thereupon 
he, hearing an uproar, had mounted and got away. Abu’l-hasan 
the armourer’s younger brother even, Muh. Husain by name, 
had taken service with Mirza Khan ; he had slashed at Sher-qull, Kol. 
one of those four, thrown him down, and was just striking his 
head off, when Sher-qull freed himself. Those four, tasters of 
the sword, tasters of the arrow, wounded one and all, came 
pelting back on us to the place mentioned. 

Our horsemen, jammed in the narrow lane, were standing 
still, unable to move forward or back. Said I to the braves 
near, “ Get off and force a road ”. Off got Nasir’s Dost, Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘All the librarian. Baba Sher-zad (Tiger-whelp), 

Shah Mahmud and others, pushed forward and at once cleared 
the way. The enemy took to flight. 

We had looked for the begs to come out from the Fort but 
they could not come in time for the work ; they only dropped 
in, by ones and twos, after we had made the enemy scurry off. 

Ahmad -i-yusuf had come from them before I went into the 
Char-bagh where Mirza Khan had been ; he went in with me, 
but we both turned back when we saw the Mirza had gone off. 

Coming in at the garden-gate was Dost of Sar-i-pul, a foot-soldier 
I had promoted for his boldness to be Kotwal and had left in 
Kabul ; he made straight for me, sword in hand. I had my 
cuirass on but had not fastened gharichn ^ nor had I put on ^o\. 199. 

* OX gharbichay which Mr. Erskine explains to be the four plates of mail,* made to 
cover the back, front and sides ; the jiba would thus be the wadded under-coat to which 
they ace attached. 
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my helm. Whether he did not recognize me because of change 
wrought by cold and snow, or whether because of the flurry of 
the fight, though I shouted “ Hal Dost ! hai Dost! ” and though 
Ahmad-i-yusuf also shouted, he, without a “ God forbid ! ” 
brought down his sword on my unprotected arm. Only by 
God’s grace can it have been that not a hairbreadth of harm 
was done to me. 

If a sword shook the Earth from her place, 

Not a vein would it cut till God wills. 

It was through the virtue of a prayer I had repeated that the 
Great God averted this danger and turned this evil aside. That 
prayer was as follows : — 

“ O my God ! Thou art my Creator ; except Thee there is no God. On 
Thee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of the mighty throne. What 
God wills comes to pass ; and what he does not will comes not to pxiss ; and 
there is no power or strength but through the high and exalted God ; and, of 
a truth, in all things God is almighty ; and verily He comprehends all things 
by his knowledge, and has taken account of everything. O my Creator ! as 
I sincerely trust in Thee, do Thou seize by the forelock all evil proceeding 
from within myself, and all evil coming from without, and all evil proceeding 
from every man who can be the occasion of evil, and all such evil as can proceed 
from any living thing, and remove them far from me ; since, of a truth, Thou 
art the Lord of the exalted throne ! ” * 

On leaving that garden we went to Muh. Husain Mirza’s 
(juarters in the Bagh-i-bihisht, but he had fled and gone off to 
hide himself. Seven or eight men stood in a breach of the 
Pol. garden-wall ; I spurred at them ; they could not stand ; they 
fled ; I got up with them and cut at one with my sword ; he 
rolled over in such a way that I fancied his head was off, passed 
on and went away ; it seems he was Mirza Khan’s foster-brother, 
Tulik Kukuldash and that my sword fell on his shoulder. 

At the gate of Muh. Husain Mirza’s quarters, a Mughul 
I recognized for one of my own servants, drew his bow and aimed 
at my face from a place on the roof as near me as a gate-ward 
.stands to a Gate. People on all sides shouted, “ Hai ! hai ! it is 
the Padshah.” He changed his aim, shot off his arrow and ran 
away. The affair >vas beyond the shooting of arrows ! His 
Mirza, his leaders, had run away or been taken ; why was he 
shooting ? 

* This prayer is composed of extracts from the Qoran {A//ms, i, 454 note) ; it is 
reproduced as it stands in Mr. Erskine*s wording (p. 216). 
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There they brought SI. Sanjar Barlds, led in by a rope round 
his neck ; he even, to whom I had given the Nmgnahar tumdn, 
had had his part in the mutiny ! Greatly agitated, he kept 
crying out, “Hai ! what fault is in me?” Said I, “Can there 
be one clearer than that you are higher than the purpose and 
counsels of this crew ? ” ^ But as he was the sister’s son of my 
Khan dddd's mother, Shah Begim, I gave the order, “ Do not 
lead him with such dishonour ; it is not death.” 

On leaving that place, I sent Ahmad-i-qasim Kohhur, one 
of the begs of the Fort, with a few braves, in pursuit of Fol. 200. 
Mirza Khan. 

(;//. Bdburs dealings with disloyal women i) 

When I left the Bagh-i-bihisht, I went to visit Shah Begim 
and (Mihr-nigar) Khanim who had settled themselves in tents 
by the side of the garden. 

As townspeople and black-bludgeoners had raised a riot, and 
were putting hands out to pillage property and to catch persons 
in corners and outside places, I sent men, to beat the rabble off, 
and had it herded right away.^ 

Shah Begim and Khanim were seated in one tent. I dis- 
mounted at the usual distance, approached with my former 
deference and courtesy, and had an interview with them. They 
were extremely agitated, upset, and ashamed ; could neither 
excuse themselves reasonably ^ nor make the enquiriesof affection. 

I had not expected this (disloyalty) of them ; it was not as 
though that party, evil as was the position it had taken up, 
consisted of persons who would not give ear to the words of 
Shah Begim and Khanim ; Mirza Khan was the begim’s grand- 
son, in her presence night and day ; if she had not fallen in with 
the affair, she could have kept him with her. 


’ Babur’s reference may well be to Sanjar's birth as well as to his i)eing the holder 
of Ningnahar. Sanjar’s father had been thought w'orthy to mate with one of the six 
Badakhshi begfins whose line traced back to Alexander (T. R. p. 107 ); and his father 
was a Barlas, seemingly of high family. 

It may be inferred that what was done was for the protection of the two women. 

3 Not a bad case could have been made out for now putting a Timurid in Babur’s 
place in Kabul ; viz, that he was believed captive in Hen and that Mirza Khan was 
an effective locum tenens against the Arghuns. Haidar sets down what in his eyes 
pleaded excuse for his father Muh. Husain (T.R. p. IQ^)* 
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Twice over when fickle Fortune and discordant Fate had parted 
FqI. 200^. iTie from throne and countr3% retainer and following, I, and my 
mother with me, had taken refuge with them and had had no 
kindness soever from them. At that time my younger brother 
{i.e. cousin) Mirza Khan and his mother Sultan-nigar Khanim 
held valuable cultivated districts ; yet my mother and I, — to 
leave all question of a district aside, — were not made possessors 
of a single village or a few yoke of plough-oxen.^ Was m)^ 
mother not Yunas Khan’s daughter? was I not his grandson? 

^ In my days of plenty I have given from my hand what matched 

the blood-relationship and the position of whatsoever member 
of that (Chaghatai) dynasty chanced down upon me. P\>r 
example, when the honoured Shah Begun came to me, I gave 
her Pamghan, one of the best places in Kabul, and failed in no 
sort of filial dut\^ and service towards her. Again, when SI. Sa'id 
Khan, Khan in Kashghar, came [914 AH.] with five or six naked 
followers on foot, I looked upon him as an honoured guest and 
gave him Mandrawar of the Lamghan tihndns. Beyond this 
also, when Shah Isma‘il had killed Shaibaq Khan in Marv and 
I crossed over to Qunduz (916 AH. — 1511 AD.), the Andijanis, 
some driving their (Auzbeg) ddroghas out, some making their 
places fast, turned their eyes to me and sent me a man ; at that 
time I trusted those old family servants to that same SI. Sa‘id 
Khan, gave him a force, made him Khan and sped him forth. 
Again, down to the present time {circa 934 AH.) I have not 
looked upon any member of that family who has come to me, 
in any other light than as a blood-relation. P'or example, there 
Fol. 201. are now in my service Chin-timur Sultan ; Alsan-timur Sultan, 
Tukhta-bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan;^ on one and all of 
these I have looked with more favour than on blood-relations 
of my own. 

I do not write this in order to make complaint ; I have 
written the plain truth. I do not set these matters down in 
order to make known my own deserts ; I have set down exactly 
what has happened. In this History I have held firmly to it 
that the truth should be reached in every matter, and that every 

* qUsh^ not even a little plough-land being given {chand qulba dihya^ 215 f. 162). 

* They were sons of SI. Ahmad Khan Chaghat&i. 
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act should be recorded precisely as it occurred. From this it 
follows of necessity that I have set down of good and bad 
whatever is known, concerning father and elder brother, kinsman 
and stranger ; of them all I have set down carefully the known 
virtues and defects. Let the reader accept my excuse ; let the 
reader pass on from the place of severity ! 

(n. Letters of victory^ 

Rising from that place and going to the Char-bagh where 
Mirza Khan had been, we sent letters of victory to all the 
countries, clans, and retainers. This done, I rode to the 
citadel. 

(o. Arre.\t of rebel leaders,') 

Muhammad Husain Mirza in his terror having run away into 
Khanlm’s bcdding’room and got himself fastened up in a bundle 
of bedding, we appointed Mirim Dhvdn with other begs of the 
fort, to take control in those dwellings, capture, and bring him 
in. Mirim Diwdn said some plain rough words at Khanim’s Kyi. 201/^. 
gate, by some means or other found the Mirza, and brought 
him before me in the citadel. 1 rose at once to receive the 
Mirza with my usual deference, not even shewing too harsh 
a face. If I had had that Muh. Husain M. cut in pieces, there 
was the ground for it that he had had part in base and shameful 
action, started and spurred on mutiny and treason. Death he 
deserved with one after another of varied pain and torture, but 
because there had come to be various connexion betweeit us, his 
very sons and daughters being by my own mother’s sister Khub- 
nigar Khanim, I kept this just claim in mind, let him go free, 
and permitted him to set out towards Khurasan. The cowardly 
ingrate then forgot altogether the good I did him by the gift of 
his life ; he blamed and slandered me to Shaibaq Khan* Little 
time passed, however, before the Khan gave him his deserts by 
death. 

Leave thou to Fate the man who does thee wrong, . 

For Fate is an avenging servitor.* • 


‘ r. 160. 
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Ahmad-i-qasim Kohburdind the party of braves sent in pursuit 
of Mirza Khan, overtook him in the low hills of Qargha-yllaq, 
not able even to run away, without heart or force to stir a finger ! 

Koi. 202. They took him, and brought him to where I sat in the north- 
east porch of the old Court-house. Said I to him, “ Come ! let’s 
have a look at one another ” {kurushdling), but twice before he 
could bend the knee and come forward, he fell down through 
agitation. When we had looked at one another, I placed him 
by my side to give him heart, and I drank first of the sherbet 
brought in, in order to remove his fears.* 

As those who had joined him, soldiers, peasants, Mughuls and 
Chaghatals,^ were in suspense, we simply ordered him to remain 
for a few days in his elder sister’s house ; but a few days later 
he was allowed to set out for Khurasan 3 because those mentioned 
above were somewhat uncertain and it did not seem well for 
him to stay in Kabul. 

(/, Excursion to Koh-ddnian.) 

After letting those two go, we made an excursion to Baran, 
Chash-tupa, and the .skirt of Gul-i-bahar.'^ More beautiful in 


* Haidar’s opinion of Babur at tiiis crisis is of the more account that his own father 
was one of the rebels let go to the mercy of the “avenging servitor”. When he 
writes of Babur, as l)eing, at a time so provoking, gay, generous, affectionate, simple 
and gentle, he sets before us insight and temper in tune with Kipling’s “ If . . .” 

“ Babur’s distinction, made here and elsewhere, l>etween Chaghatai and Mughul 
touches the old topic of the right or wrong of the term “ Mughul dynasty”. What 
he, as also Haidar, allows said is that if Babur were to describe his mother in triljal 
terms, he would say .she was half-Chaghatal, half-Mughul ; and that if he so descrif)ed 
himself, he would .say he w'as half-TImurid-Turk, half-Chaghatal. He might have 
called the d)masty he founded in India Turk!, might have called it Timuriya ; he would 
never have called it Mughfil, after his maternal grandmother. 

Haidar, with imperfect classification, divides Chingiz Khan’s “Mughul horde” 
into Mughiils and Chaghatais and of this Chaghatai offtake says that none remained 
in 953 AH. (1547 AD.) except the rulers, i,e. sons of SI. Ahmad Khan (T.R. 148). 
Manifestly there was a body of Chaghatais with Babur and there appear to have been 
many near his day in the Herl region, — ‘All-sher Naw&H the best known. 

Babur supplies directions for naming his dyna.sty when, as several times, he claims 
to rule in Hindustan where the “Turk” had ruled (f. 233^, f. 224/^, f. 225). To call 
his dynasty Mughiil .seems to blot out the centuries, something as we should do by 
calling the English Teutons. If there is to be such blotting-out, Abu’l-ghazT would 
allow us, by his tables of Turk descent, to go further, to the primal .source of all the 
tribes concerned, to Turk, son of Japhet. This traditional descent is another argument 
again.st “Mughfil dynasty.” 

3 They went to Qandahar ar 1 there suffered great privation. 

^ Baran seems likely to be the Baian of some maps. Gul-i-bahar is higher up on 
the Panjhlr road. ChSsh-tupa will have been near-by ; its name might mean Hill of 
the heap of winnowed-cont. 
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Spring than any p^rt even of Kabul are the open-lands of Baran, 
the plain of Chash-tupa, and the skirt of Gul-i-bahar. Many 
sorts of tulip bloom there ; when I had them counted once, it 
came out at 34 different kinds as [has been said].' This couplet 
has been written in praise of these places, — 

Kabul in Spring is an Eden of verdure and blossom ; 

Matchless in Kabul the Spring of Gul-i-bahar and Haran. 

On this excursion I finished the ode, — 

My heart, like the bud of the red, red rose, 

Lies fold within fold aflame ; Fob loib. 

Would the breath of even a myriad Springs 
Blow my heart’s bud to a rose ? 

In truth, few places are quite equal to these for spring-excursions, 
for hawking {qftsh sd/)ndg) or bird-shooting {jjnsh dt)ndq), as has 
been bjriefliy mentioned in the praise and description of the 
Kabul and Ghazni country. 

{q. A^dsir Mirzd expelled from Badakhshdn.) 

This }’ear the begs of Badakhshan i.e. Muhammad the 
armourer, Mubarak Shah, Zubair and Jahangir, grew angry and 
mutinous because of the misconduct of Nasir Mirza and some 
of those he cherished. Coming to an agreement toijether, they 
drew out an army of horse and foot, arrayed it on the level lands 
by the Kukcha-water, and moved towards Yaftal and Ragh, to 
near Khamchan, by way of the lower hills. The Mirza and his 
inexperienced begs, in their thoughtless and unobservant fashion, 
came out to fight them just in those lower hills. The battle-field 
was uneven ground ; the Badakhshis had a dense mass of men 
on foot who stood firm under repeated charges by the Mirza’s 
horse, and returned such attack that the horsemen fled, unable 
to keep their ground. Having' beaten the Mirza, the Badakhshis 
plundered his dependants and connexions. 

Beaten and stripped bare, he and his close circle took the road 
through Ishkimish and Narin to Kila-gahi, from there followed 
the Qizil-su up, got out on the Ab-dara road, crossed at Shibr-tu, 
and so came to Kabul, he with yo or 80 followers, worn-out, 
naked and famished. 


' f. 136. 
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That was a marvellous sign of the Divine might ! Two or 
three years earlier the Mirza had left the Kabul country like a 
r^l. aoj. foe, driving tribes and hordes like sheep before him, reached 
Hadakhshan and made fast its forts and valley-strongholds. 
With what fancy in his mind had he marched out ? * Now he 
was back, hanging the head of shame for those earlier misdeeds, 
humbled and distraught about that breach with me ! 

My face shewed him no sort of displeasure ; 1 made kind 
enquiry about himself, and brought him out of his confusion. 

* Answer ; Visions of his father's .swa> 
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(<?. Raid on the Ghiiji Afghans i) 

We had ridden out of Kabul with the intention of over-running 
the Ghilji ; ^ when we dismounted at Sar-i-dih news was brought 
that a mass of Mahmands (Afghans) was lying in Masht and 
Sih-kana ow^ yighdch {circa 5 m.) away from us.^ Our begs and 
braves agreed in saying, “ The Mahmands must be over-run 
but I said, “ Would it be right to turn aside and raid our own 
jjeasants instead of doing what we set out to do? It cannot be.” 

Riding at night from Sar-i-dih, we cros.sed the plain of Kattavvaz 
in the dark, a quite black night, one level stretch of land, no 
mountain or rising-ground in sight, no known road or track, not 
a man able to lead us ! In the end I took the lead. I had been 
in those parts several times before ; drawing inferences from 
those times, I took the Pole-.star on my right shoulder-blade 
and, with .some anxiety, moved on, God brought it right ! We 
went straight to the Oiaq-tu and the Aulabri-tu torrent, that i.s 
to .say, straight for Khwaja Isma‘Il Siriti where the Ghiljis were 
lying, the road to which crosses the torrent named. Dismounting 
near the torrent, we let ourselves and our horses sleep a little, Foi. 
took breath, and bestirred ourselves at shoot of dawn. The Sun 
was up before we got out of those low hills and valley-bottoms 
to the plain on which the Ghilji lay with a good ynd/dch 5 of 

‘ Klph. MS. f. i6r ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 164 amJ 217 f. 139/;; Mems. p. 220. 

•' 'fhe narrative indicates the location of the tribe, the modern Ghilzal or GhilzI. 

^ Sih-kana lies s.e. of Shorkach, and near Kharhin. Sar-i-dih is about 25 or 30 
miles s. of Gliazni (F>.skine). A luirne .suiting the pastoral wealth of the tiihe 
Me.sh-khail, Sheep-tribe, i.s shewn on maps somewhat s. from Kharbln. CT. .Steingass 
j.//. Masht. 

^ yoghriiUy y^ghrumhl^ a diviner by help of the .shoulder-blades of sheep. 

Tlie defacer of the Elph instone Code.\ has changed to side, thus making 

Babur turn his side and not his half-back to the north, altering his direction, and 
missing what looks like a jesting reference to his own divination of the road. Tlie 
Bole Star was seen, presumably, before the night became quite black. • 

^ From the subsequent details of distance done, this must have been one of tlui.se 
VyioA yighUch of perhaps 5~6 miles, that are estimated by the ease of trav^el on level 
lands (Index yighdch). .* 

32 > 
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road between them and us ; once out on the plain we could 
see their blackness, either their own or from the smoke of 
their fires. 

Whether bitten by their own whim/ or whether wanting to 
hurry, the whole army streamed pff at the gallop {chdpqun 
quidildr) ; off galloped I after them and, by shooting an arrow 
now at a man, now at a horse, checked them after a kurok or 
two (3 m. ?). It is very difficult indeed to check 5 or 6000 braves 
galloping loose-rein ! God brought it right! They were checked! 
When we had gone about one shar i (2 m.) further, always with 
the Afghan blackness in sight, the raid ^ was allowed. Masses 
of sheep fell to us, more than in any other raid. 

After we had dismounted and made the spoils turn back,^ one 
body of Afghansafter anothercame down into the plain, provoking 
a fight. Some of the begs and of the household went against 
one body and killed every man ; Nasir Mirza did the same with 
another, and a pillar of Afghan heads was set up. An arrow 
pierced the foot of that foot-soldier Dost the Kotwal who has 
been mentioned already ; ^ when we reached Kabul, he died. 

Marching from Khwaja Isma‘il, we dismounted once more at 
Aulaba-tu. Some of the begs and of my own household were 
ordered to go forward and carefully separate off the Fifth 
{Khuitis) of the enemy’s spoils. By way of favour, we did not 
Foi. 204. take the Fifth from Qasim Beg and some others.5 From what 

* I am uncertain about the form of the word translated by “ whim The Elph. 
and Hai. Codices read kkud dilma (altered in the first to/:/wa); Ilminsky (p. 257) 
reads khud l\ma {de C. ii, 2 and note); Erskine has been misled by the Persian 
translation (215 f. 164^ and 217 f. 139A). Whether khud-dilma should be read, with 
the sense of “ out of their own hearts” (spontaneously), or whether khud-yalmay own 
pace (Turk!, yalma^ pace) the contrast made by Babur appears to between an 
unpremeditated gallop and one premeditated for haste. Persian dalania^ tarantula, 
also sugge.sts itself. 

ch&pqun^ which is the word translated by gallop throughout the previous pa.s.sagc. 
The Turk! verb chUpmag is one of those words-of-all-work for which it is difficult to 
find a single English equivalent. The verb quimdq is another ; in its two occurrences 
here the first may be a metaphor from the pouring of molten metal; the .second 
expresses that permission to gallop off for the raid without which to raid was forbidden, 
'fhe root -notion of quim&q seems to be letting-go, that of ch&p..id^^ rapid motion. 

3 i.e. on the raiders’ own road for ICabul. ^ f. 198^. 

5 The Fifth taken was manifestly at the ruler’s disposition, in at least two places 
when dependants send gifts to Babur the word \ta 5 saduq\ used might be rendered 
as gifts for the poor Does this mean that the pddsh&h in receiving this stands in 
the place of the Imim of the Qorin injunction which orders one-fifUi of spoil to bt 
given to the Imam for the poor, oiphans, and travellers, — four-fifths being reserv^ for 
the troops? (Qoran, Sale’s ed, 1825, i, 212 and Hidiyat, B6ok ix). 
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was written down/ the Fifth came out at 16,000, that is to say, 
this 1 6,000 was the fifth of 80,000 sheep ; no question however 
but that with those lost and those not asked for, ?ilak (100,000) 
of sheep had been taken. 

{b, A hunting-circle.) 

Next day when we had ridden from that camp, a hunting-circle 
was formed on the plain of Kattawaz where deer {kiyik) ^ and 
wild-ass are always plentiful and always fat. Masses went into 
the ring ; masses were killed. During the hunt I galloped after 
a wild-ass, on getting near shot one arrow, shot another, but did 
not bring it down, it only running more slowly for the two 
wounds. Spurring forwards and getting into position ^ quite 
close to it, I chopped at the nape of its neck behind the ears, and 
cut through the wind-pipe ; it stopped, turned over and died. 

My sword cut well 1 The wild-ass was surprisingly fat. Its 
rib may have been a little under one yard in length. Sherim 
Taghai and other observers of kiyik in Mughulistan said with 
surprise, “ Even in Mughulistan we have seen few kiyik so fat ! ” 

I shot another wild-ass ; most of the wild-asses and deer brought 
down in that hunt were fat, but not one of them was so fat as 
the one I first killed. 

Turning back from that raid, we went to Kabul and there 
dismounted. 

{c. Shaibdq Khan moves against Khurasan.) 

Shaibaq Khan had got an army to horse at the end of last 
year, meaning to go from Samarkand against Khurasan, his Foi. 2044. 
march out being somewhat hastened by the coming to him of 
a servant of that vile traitor to his salt, Shah Mansur the Pay- 
master, then in Andikhud. When the Khan was approaching 
Andikhud, that vile wretch said, “ I have sent a man to the 
Auzbeg,” relied on this, adorned himself, stuck up an aigrette on 
his head, and went out, bearing gift and tribute. On this the 
leaderless .4 Auzbegs poured down on him from all sides, and 

* This may be the sum of the separate items of sheep entered in account-books by 
the commissaries. 

® Here this comprehensive word will stand for deer, these being plentiful in Hie region. 

3 Three Turk! MSS. write flghtnib^ but the Elph. MS. has had this changed to 
having reached. . 

* b&sh-sit^ lit. without head, doubtless a pun on Auz-beg (own beg, leaderless). 

B.M. Or. 3714 shows an artist’s conception of this tart-part. 
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turned upside down {tart-part) the blockhead, his offering and 
his people of all sorts. 

{d. Irresolution of the Khurasan Mirrjds.) 

Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza, Muzaffar Mirza, Muh. Haranduci Barlas 
and Zu’n-nun Arghun were all lying with their army in Baba 
Khaki, ^ not decided to fight, not settled to make (Men) fort 
fast, there they sat, confounded, vague, uncertain what to do. 
Muhammacf Baranduq Barlas was a knowledgeable man ; he 
kept saying, “You let Muzaffar Mirza and me make the fort 
fast ; let Badfu’z-zaman Mirza and Zu’n-nun Beg go into the 
mountains near Heri and gather in SI. ‘Ali Arghun from Sistan 
and Zamin-dawar, Shah Beg and Muqim from Qandahar with 
all their armies, and let them collect also what there is of Nikdiri 
and Hazara force ; this done, let them make a swift and telling 
jmove. The enemy would find it difficult to go into the 
mountains, and could not come against the (Heri) fort because 
Fol 205. he would be afraid of the army outside.'’ He said well, his 
plan was practical. 

Brave though Zu’n-nun Arghun was, he was mean, a lover-of- 
goods, far from businesslike or judicious, rather shallow-paled, 
and a bit of a fool. As has been mentioned,^ when that elder 
and that younger brother became joint-rulers in Heri, he had 
chief authority in Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s presence. He was not 
willing now for Muh. Baranduq Beg to remain inside Heri town ; 
being the lover-of-goods he was, he wanted to be there himself. 
But he could not make this .seem one and the same thing ! ^ Is 
there a better sign of his shallow-pate and craze than that he 
degraded himself and became contemptible by accepting the 
lies and flattery of rogues and sycophants ? Here are the 
particulars : — While he was so dominant and trusted in Heri, 
certain Shaikhs and Mullas went to him and .said, “ The Spheres 
are holding commerce with us ; you are styled Hizabrul-ldh 
(Lion of God); you will overcome the Auzbeg.” Believing 

* Baba Khaki is a fine valley, some 13 yi^hack e. of Heri (f. 13) where the Heri 
sultans reside in the heats (/. Asiatique xvi, 501, de Meynard’s article ; H.S. iii, 356). 
f. l^^b. 

3 aukhshdtd almddi. This is one of many pas.sages which Ilminsky indicates he 
has made good by help of the Memoirs (p. 261; Minioires ii, 6). 

^ They .^e given also on f. 172. 
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these \yorcls, he put his bathing-cloth round his neck and gave 
thanks. It was through this he did not accept Muhammad 
Haranduq Heg*s sensible counsel, did not strengthen the works 
{ah'/i) of the fort, get ready fighting equipment, set scout or 
rearward to warn of the foe’s approach, or plan out such method 
of arra}^ that, should the foe appear, his men would fight with 
ready heart. 

{c. Shailmq Khan takes Hert.) 

Shaibaq Khan passed through Murgh-ab to near Sir-kai ^ in Fol. 205^. 
the month of Muharram ( 9^3 AH. May-June 1507 AD.). When 
the Mirzas heard of it, they were altogether upset, could not 
act, collect troops, array those they had. Dreamers, they 
moved through a dream ! ^ Zu’n-nun Arghiin, made glorious 
by that flatter}^ went out to Qara-rabat, with 100 to 150 men, 
to face 40,000 to 50,000 Auzbegs : a mass of these coming up, 
hustled his off, took him, killed him and cut off his head .3 

In Fort Ikhtiyaru’d-din, it is known as Ala-qurghan,'^ were 
the Mirzas’ mothers, elder and younger sisters, wives and 
treasure. The Mirzas reached the town at night, let their 
horses rest till midnight, slept, and at dawn flung forth again. 

The>' could not think about strengthening the fort ; in the 
respite and crack of time there wa.s, they just ran away, 5 leaving 
mother, sister, wife and little child to Auzbeg captivity. 

What there was of SI. Husain Mirza’s haram, Payanda-sultan 
Begim and Khadija Begim at the head of it, was inside 
Ala-qurghan ; there too were the harams of Badi^u’z-zaman 

' This may be Sirakhs or Sirakh.si) (Erskinc). 

" 'J'nshliq iushdiu yurdl hlrurlar. At least two meanin^js can he given to these 
words. C ire urn .stances seem to exclude the one in which the Memoirs (p. 222) and 
Mthfioires (ii, 7) have taken them here, viz. “each man went off to shift for himself’', 
and “ chacun .s’en alia dt son c6te et s'enfuit comme il put”, because Zu’n-nun did 
not go off, and the Mirzas broke up after his defeat. I therefore suggest another 
reading, one prompted by the Mirzas’ vague fancies and dreams of what they might 
do, but did not. 

3 The encounter was between “ 13 elaq-i-maral and Raba<;'i-‘ali-sher, near Badghis” 

(Kaverty’s Notes p. 580). For particulars of the taking of Heri see H.S. iii, 353. 

One may be the lK>ok-name, the second the name in common use, and due to the 
colour of the buildings. But Babur may be making an ironical jest, and nickname the 
fort by a word referring to the defilement (^/d) of Auzbeg possession. (Cf. H.S. tii, 359. ) 

5 Mr. Erskine notes that Badi‘u’z*zaman took refuge with Shah Isma‘ll Safawi 
who gave him Tabriz. When the Turkish Emperor Salim took Tabriz in 929 ah. 

(1514 AD.), he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, where he died in 
923 ah. (1517 AD.). 
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Mirza* and MugafTar Mirza with their little children, treasure, and 
households {biyutdty. What was desirable for making the fort 
fast had not been done ; even braves to reinforce it had not 
arrived. ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad Arghutty the younger brother of 
Mazid Beg, had fled from the army on foot and gone into it ; 

206. in it w'as also Amir ‘Umar Beg’s son ‘All Khan {Turkindti) ; 
Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah the taster was there ; Mirza Beg Kdl- 
khusraiii was there ; and Mirak Giir (or Kdr) the Diwan was there. 

When Shaibaq Khan arrived two or three days later ; the 
Shaikhu’l-islSm and notables went out to him with the keys of 
the outer-fort. That same ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad held Ala- 
qurghan for 16 or 17 days; then a mine, run from the horse- 
market outside, was fired and brought a tower down ; the garrison 
lost heart, could hold out rio longer, so let the fort be taken. 

(/. Shaibaq Khan in HerL) 

Shaibaq Khan, after taking Heri,® behaved badly not only to 
the wives and children of its rulers but to every person soever. 
For the sake of this five-days’ fleeting world, he earned himself 
a bad name. His first improper act and deed in Hert was that, 
for the sake of this rotten world {chirk dunyd\ he caused 
Khadija Begim various miseries, through letting the vile wretch 
Pay-master Shah Mansur get hold of her to loot. Then he let 
‘Abdu’l-wahhab Mughtil take to loot a person so saintly and so 
revered as Shaikh Puran, and each one of Shaikh Puran’s children 
be taken bv a separate person. ‘ He let the bind of poets be 
seized by Mulla Banal, a matter about which this verse is well- 
known in Khurasan : — 

Except ‘Abdu’l-lah the stupid jfool {klr-khar)^ 

Not a poet to-day sees the colour of gold ; 

From the poets* band Bana’i would get gold, 

Allhe willgetis^«>--tA<»r .3 


* In the fort were his wife Kabul! Begim, d. of Aulugh Beg M. Kabuli and 
Ruqaiya Agha, known as the Nightingale. A young daughte* of the Mirza, named 
the Rose-bud (Chuchak), had di^ just before the siege. After the surrender of the 
fort, Kabuli Begim was married by Mirza Kukuldash (perhaps ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad 
Arghiln); Ruqaiya by Timur SI. Auzbr^iU.S. iii, 359). 

® The Kkuf,ba was first read for Shaibaq Khan in Herl on Friday Muharram 15th 
^13 AH. (May 27 tJ|[ 1507 aU.). 

3 There is a Persian phrase used when a man engages in an unprofitable undertaking 
gerifiy um. Asini nervum deprehmdet (Erskine). The H.S. does not 
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Directly he had possession of Heri, Shaibaq Khan married and 
took Mugaffar Mlrz§’s wife, Khan-zada Khanim, without regard 
to the running-out of the legal term.^ His own illiteracy not 
forbidding, he instructed in the exposition of the Qoran, QazI 
Ikhtiyar and Muhammad Mir Yusuf, two of the celebrated and 
highly-skilled mullas of Hen ; he took a pen and corrected the 
hand-writing of Mulla SI. ‘Ali of Mashhad and the drawing of 
Bih-zad ; and every few days, when he had composed some 
tasteless couplet, he would have it read from the pulpit, hung in 
the Char-su [Square], and for it accept the offerings of the 
towns-people ! * Spite of his early-rising, his not neglecting 
the Five Prayers, and his fair knowledge of the art of reciting the 
Qoran, there issued from him many an act and deed as absurd, 
as impudent, and as heathenish as those just named. 

(^. Death of two Mirsds,') 

Ten or fifteen days after he had possession of Herl, Shaibaq 
Khan came from Kahd-stan 3 to Pul-i-sal5r. From that place 
he sent Timur SI. and ‘Ubaid SI. with the army there present, 
against Abu’l-muhsin Mirza and Kupuk (Kipik) Mirza then 
seated carelessly in Mashhad. The two Mirzas had thought at 
one time of making Qalat ^ fast ; at another, this after they had 
had news of the approach of the Auzbeg, they were for moving 
on Shaibaq Khan himself, bv forced marches and along a different 

mention Uana^i as fleecing the poets but has much to say al>out one Mauiana ‘Abdu’r- 
mhim a Turkistanl favoured by Shaibanl, whose victim Kh wind -amir was, amongst 
many others. Not infrequently where Babur and Khwand-amir state the same fact, 
they accompany it by varied details, as here ( 11 . S. iii, 358, 360). 

* '‘adai. Muhammadan Law fixes a term after widowhood or divorce within which 
re-marriage is unlawful. Light is thrown upion this re-marriage by I.l.S. iii, 359. 
The passage, a somewhat rhetorical one, gives the following details : — “On coming 
into Herl on Muharram iith, Shaibani at once set about gathering in the propierty 
of the Timurids- He had the wives and daughters of the former rulers brought before 
him. The great lady Khan-xada Beglm (f. 163^) who was daughter of Ahmad Khan, 
niece of SI. l lusain Mirza, and wife of Muj^ffar Mirza, shewed herself pleased in his 
presence. Desiring to marry him, she said Muzaffar M. had divorced her two years 
before. Trustworthy persons gave evidence to the same effect, so she was united to 
Shaibani in accordance with the glorious Law. Mihr-angez Begim, Muzaffar M.’s 
daughter, was married to *Ubaidu*llah SI. {Auzbeg) ; the rest of the chaste ladies 
havii^ been sent back into the city, Shaibani resumed his search for propeity.” 
Manifestly Bibur did not believe in the divorce Khwand-amir thus records. 

• A sarcasm this on the acceptance of literary honour from the illiterate. * 

3 f, 191 and note ; Pul-i-s&liur may be an irrigation -dam. • 

^ Qal&t-i-nadir!, the birth-place of N^dir Shah, n. of Mashhad anc^ standing on 
very strong ground (Erskine). 
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road/ — which might have turned out an amazingly gbod idea ! 
But while they sit still there in Mashhad with nothing decided, 
the Sultans arrive by forced marches. The Mirzas for their part 
Fol. 207. array and go out ; Abu’l-muhsin Mirza is quickly overcome and 
routed ; Kupuk Mirza charges his brother’s assailants with 
somewhat few men ; him too they carry off ; both brothers arc 
dismounted and seated in one place ; after an embrace {qiickush), 
they kiss farewell ; Abu’l-muhsin shews some want of courage ; 
in Kupuk Mirza it all makes no change at all. The heads of 
both are sent to Shaibaq Khan in Pul-i-salar. 

{h. Babur marches for Qandahdr.) 

In those days Shah Beg and his younger brother Muhammad 
Muqim, being afraid of Shaibaq Khan, sent one envoy after 
another to me with dutiful letters {^arz^ddshi), giving sign of 
amity and good-wishes. Muqim, in a letter of his own, exiplicitly 
invited me. For us to look on at the Auzbeg over-running the 
whole country, was not seemly ; and as by letters and envoys, 
Shah Beg and Muqim had given me invitation, there remained 
little doubt they would wait upon me.^ When all begs and 
counsellors had been consulted, the matter was left at this: — Wc 
were to get an army to horse, join the Arghun begs and decide 
in accord and agreement with them, whether to move into 
Khurasan or elsewhere as might seem good. 

(/. In Ghazni and Qaldt^i-ghilzdl.) 

Habiba-sultan Begim, my aunt {yinkd) as I used to call her, 
met us in Ghazni, having come from Heri, according to arrange- 
ment, in order to bring her daughter Mas‘Qma-sultan Begim. 

Fol. 20'jh. With the honoured Begim came Khusrau Ktikuldash, SI. Quh 
Chitndq (One-eared) and Gadai Baldl who had returned to me 


^ This isjikely to be the road passing through the Carfax of Rabat;- i-sangbast, 
descril>ed by Daulat-shah (Browne, p. 176). 

* This will mean that the Arghuns would acknowledge his suzerainty ; Haidar 
Mirza however says that Shah Beg had higher views (T. R. p. 202). There had Irecn 
earlier negociations between Zu’n-nun with Badl‘u’z-zaman and Babur which may 
have led to the abandonment of Babur’s expedition in 91 1 ad. (f. 158 ; H.S. iii, 323 ; 
Raverty’s account {Notes p. 581-2) of Babur’s dealings with the Arghun chiefs needs 
revision). 
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after flight from Heri, first to Ibn-i-husain Mirza then to Abu’l- 
muhsin Mirza/ with neither of whom they could remain. 

In Qalat the army came upon a mass of Hindustan traders, 
come there to traffic and, as it seemed, unable to go on. The 
general opinion about them was that people who, at a time of 
such hostilities, are coming into an enemy*s country ^ must be 
plundered. With this however I did not agree ; said I, “What 
is the traders’ offence ? If we, looking to God’s pleasure, leave 
such scrapings of gain aside, the Most High God will apportion 
our reward. It is now just as it was a short time back when we 
rode out to raid the Ghiljl ; many of you then were of one mind 
to raid the Mahmand Afghans, their sheep and goods, their 
wives and families, just because they were within five miles of 
you ! Then as now I did not agree with you. On the very 
next day the Most High God apportioned you more sheep 
belonging to Afghan enemies, than had ever before fallen to the 
share of the army.” Something by way of pcshkash (offering) 
was taken from each trader when we dismounted on the other 
side of Qalat. 

(y. Fui'ther inarch south.) 

Beyond Qalat two Mirzas joined us, fleeing from Qandahar. 

One was Mirza Khan (Wais) who had been allowed to go into 
Khurasan after his defeat at Kabul. The other was ‘Abdu’r- Fol. 208. 
razzaq Mirza who had stayed on in Khurasan when I left. 

With them came and waited on me the mother of Jahangir 
Mirza’s son Pir-i-muhammad, a grandson of Pahar Mlrza.^ 

{k. Behaviour of the Arghun chiefs.) 

When we .sent persons and letters to Shah Beg and Muqlm, 
saying, “ Here we are at your word ; a stranger- foe like the 

* They will have gone first to Tun or Qain, thence to Mashhad, and ‘seem likely 
• to have joined the Beglm after cross-cutting to avoid Heri. 

* yaghl wilQyatl-gM kilMurghan. There may have been an accumulation of 
caravans on their way to Herat, checked in Qalat by news of the Auzbeg conquest. 

3 Jahangir’s son, thus brought by his mother, will have been an infant ; his father 
had gone back last year with Babur by the mountain road and had been left, sick and 
travelling in a litter, with the baggage when Babur hurried on to Kabul at fhe news 
of the mutiny against him (f. 197) ; he must have died shortly afterwards, seemingly 
between the departure of the two rebels from Kabul (f. 201^202) and the march out 
for Qandahar. Doubtless his widow now brought her child to claim his*bncle Babur’s 
protection. 
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Auzbeg has taken Khurasan ; come ! let us settle, in concert 
and amity, what will be for the general good,’* they returned 
a rude and ill-mannered answer, going back from the dutiful 
letters they had written and from the invitations they had given. 
One of their incivilities was that Shah Beg stamped his letter to 
me in the middleof its reverse, where begs seal if writing to begs, 
where indeed a great beg seals if writing to one of the lower 
circle.* But for such ill-manners and his rude answers, his affair 
would never have gone so far as it did, for, as they say, — 

A strife-stirring word will accomplish the downfall of an ancient line. 

By these their headstrong acts they gave to the winds house, 
family, and the hoards of 30 to 40 years. 

One day while we were near Shahr-i-safa ^ a false alarm being 
given in the very heart of the camp, the whole army was made 
to arm and mount At the time I was occupied with a bath 
Fol. 208^. and purification ; the begs were much flurried ; I mounted when 
I was ready ; as the alarm was false, it died away after a time. 

March by march we moved on to Guzar .3 There we tried 
again to discuss with the Arghuns but, paying no attention to 
us, they maintained the same obstinate and perverse attitude. 
Certain well-wishers who knew the local land and water, repre- 
sented to me, that the head of the torrents {rudldr) which come 
down to Oandahar, being towards Baba Hasan Abdal and 
Khalishak,^^ a move ought to be made in vthat direction, in order 

* Persians pay great attention in their correspondence not only to the style but to 
the kind of paper on which a letter is written, the place of signature, the place of the 
seal, and the situation of the address. Chardin gives some curious information on 
the subject (Erskine). Babur marks the distinction of rank he drew between the 
ArghCin chiefs and himself when he calls their letter to him, *arz~cUlsht^ his to them 
khatL His claim to suzerainty over those chiefs is shewn by Haidar Mirza to be 
based on his accession to Tlmurid headship through the downfall of the Bal-qar^, 
who had been the acknowledged suzerains of the Arghuns now repudiating B&bur*s 
claim. Cf. Erskine’s History of India i, cap. 3. 

® on the main road, some 40 miles east of Qandahar. 

3 var. Kur or Kawar. If the word mean ford^ this might well be the one across 
the Tamak carrying the road to Qara (maps). Here Babur seems to have left the 
main road along the Tamak, by which the British approach was made in 1880 au., 
fur one crossing west into the valley of the Argand-ab. 

* Babi Hasan Abdal is the Biba Wall of maps. The same saint has given his 
name here, and also to his shrine east of Atak where he is known as B 4 b& Wall of 
Qandah&r. The torrents mentioned are inri^tion oflf-takes from the Argand'&b, 
which liver flows between Biba Wall and Khalishak. Sh^ Be^s force was south 
of the torrents (cf. Moigh&n-koh on S.A.W. map). 
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to cut off {yiqmdq^ all those torrents.* Leaving the matter 
there, we next day made our men put on their mail, arrayed in 
right and left, and marched for Qandahar. 

(/. Battle of Qandahar,) 

Shah Beg and Muqim had seated themselves under an awning 
which was set in front of the naze of the Qandahar-hill where 
1 am now having a rock-residence cut out.^ Muqim’s men 
pushed forward amongst the trees to rather near us. Tufan 
Arghun had fled to us when we were near Shahr-i-safa ; he now 
betook himself alone close up to the Arghun array to where 
one named ‘Ashaqu’l-lah was advancing rather fast leading 7 or 
8 men. Alone, Tufan Arghun faced him, slashed swords with him, 
unhorsed him, cut off his head and brought it to me as we were 
passing Sang-i-lakhshak an omen we accepted! Not thinking 
it well to fight where we were, amongst suburbs and trees, we 
went on along the skirt of the hill. Just as we had settled on 
ground for the camp, in a meadow on the Qandahar side of the Fol. 209. 
torrent, 4 opposite Khalishak, and were dismounting, Sher Qulf 
the scout hurried up and represented that the enemy was 
arrayed to fight and on the move towards us. 

As on our march from Qalat the army had suffered much 
from hunger and thirst, most of the soldiers on getting near 
Khalishak scattered up and down for sheep and cattle, grain 

‘ The narrative and plans Sei end Afj^han IVar (Murray 1908) illustrate Babur’s 
movements and show most of the places he names. Tlie end of the 280 mile march, 
from Kabul to within si^ht of Qandahar, will have stirred in tlie General of 1507 
what it stirred in the General of 1880. Lord Roberts speaking in May 1913 in 
Glasgow on the rapid progress of the movement for National Service thus spoke : — 

“A memory comes over me which turns misgiving into hope and apprehension into 
confidence. It is the memory of the morning when, accompanied by two of Scotland’s 
most famous regiments, the Seaforths and the (iordons, at the end of a long and 
arduous march, 1 saw in the distance the walls and minarets of Qandahar^ and knew 
(hat the end of a great resolve and a g^reat task was near.'"'* 

“ min t&sh 'imiirat qQzdnrghrin tiimshughi^ning alida ; 215 f. 168/&, ^iniardti kah 
dz sang yak pdra fartnuda hftdim ; 217 f. 143^, jay kah man ^imarati s&khtam ; 

Nfems. p. 220, where I have built a palace ; Mtms. ii, 15, Vendroit m?me on J^ai bdti 
un palais. All the above translations lose the sense of qdzdttrghdn^ am causing to 
dig out, to quarry stone. Perhaps for coolness’ sake the dwelling was cut out in the 
living rock. That the place is south-west of the main ariqs^ near Murghan-koh or on 
it, Babur’s narrative allows. Cf. Appendix J. , 

3 xiV, Ilai. MS. There are two Lakhshas, Little Lakhsha, a mile west of Qandahar, 
and Gi«at Lakhsha, about a mile s. w. of Old Qandahar, 5 or 6 m. from the modern 
one (Erskine). • 

^ This will be the main irrigation channel taken off from the Argand-ab (Maps). 
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and eatables. Without looking to collect them, we galloped 
off. Our force may have been 2000 in all, but perliaps not 
over 1000 were in the battle because those mentioned as scat- 
tering up and down could not rejoin in time to fight. 

Though our men were few I had them organized and posted 
on a first-rate plan and method ; I had never arrayed them 
before by such a good one. For my immediate command 
{khasa tabhi) I had selected braves from whose hands comes 
work ^ and had inscribed them by tens and fifties, each ten and 
each fifty under a leader who knew the post in the right or left 
of the centre for his ten or his fifty, knew the work of each in 
the tattle, and was there on the observant watch ; so that, after 
mounting, the right and left, right and left hands, right and 
left sides, charged right and left without the trouble of arraying 
them or the need of a taivdchl.^ 

Fol. 209 ^. (^Author y note on hi^ terminohi^y.) Although />anlny/i('if\ aftnq; qill^ atln» 

yan and (riglit wing, right hand, right side and right) all liavx* the same 

meaning, I have applied them in ditlerent senses in order to vary terms and 
mark distinctions. As, in the battle-array, the (Ar. ) maimana and maisara 
i,e, what people call (Turk!) Kjnin^^hCir and jawCinyhar (r. and 1. wings) arc 
not included in the (Ar. ) qalt>^ i.e. what people call (T. ) (centre), so it is 
in arraying the centre itself. Taking the array of the centre only, it.s(Ar. ) 
yannn ixnd yasdr (r. and 1.) are called (by me) annyqili and snl qftl (r. and 1.' 
hands). Again, — the (Ar. ) khdsa tdbin (royal troop) in the centre has its 
ya/nin and yasdr w'hich are called (by me) auny yCin and sfd yon (r. and 1. 
sides', T. yfin). Again, — in the fdfnn there is the (T. ) kfii {ntnq) tikini 

(close circle); its yamin and yasdr are called siniy and sut. In the Turki 
longue they call one single thing a bui^'^ but that is not the hfil meant here ; 
wlial is meant here is close (ydqln). 

The right wing {bardfighdr) was Mirza Khan (Wais), Sherim 
Taghai, Yarak Taghai with his elder and younger brethren, 
Chilma Mughul, Ayub Beg, Muhammad Beg, Ibrahim l^eg, 
‘All Sayyid Mughfil with his Mughuls, SI. Quli chuhra, 
Khuda-bakhsh and Abu’l-hasan with his elder and younger 
brethren. 

The left {jawdnghdr) was ‘AbduV-razzaq Mirza, Qasim Beg, 
Tingri-birdi, Qambar-i-'ali, Ahmad Atlclii-bnghd, Ghuri Barlds^ 
Sayyid Husain Akbar, and Mir Shah QiicJnn, 

* tamam ailikldln — msh-kilur yikitldr^ an idiomatic phrase used of *Ali-dost 
(f. 14 / and n.), not easy to express by a single English adjective. 

® The tawdchl was a sort of adjutant who attended to the order of the troops and 
carried orders from the general (Erskine). I'he difficult passage following gives the 
Turki terms Babur selected to represent Arabic military ones. 

3 Ar. ahad {Ayin-i-akbart, Blochmann, index s.n,\ The word bui recurs in the 
text on f. 210. 
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The advance (afrdzv^r/) was Nasir Mirza, Sayyid Qasim Lord 
of the Gate, Muhibb-i-‘ah the armourer, Papa Aughull (Papa’s 
son ?), Allrlh-wairan Turkman^ Sher Quli Mughul the scout 
with his elder and younger brethren, and Muhammad ‘All. 

In the centre (gkni), on my right hand, were Qasim Kukuldash, 
Khusrau Kiikuldash, SI. Muhammad Dttldai, Shah Mahmud 
the secretary, Oul-i-bayazid the taster, and Kamal the sherbet- Fol. 210. 
server ; on my left were Khwfija Muhammad ‘All, Nasir’s Dost, 

Nasir’s Mirim, Baba Sher-zad, Khan-quli, Wall the treasurer, 
OutlfKi-qadam the scout, Maqsud the water-bearer {su-chi^, and 
Baba Shaikh. Those in the centre were all of my household ; 
there were no great begs ; not one of those enumerated had 
reached the rank of beg. Those inscribed in this hui'^ were 
Sher l^eg, Hatim the Armoury-master, Kupuk, Quli Baba, 
Abu’l-hasan the armourer ; — of the Mughuls, Aurus (Russian) 

‘All Sayyid,^ Darwish-i-‘ali Sayyid, Khush-klldi, Chilma, Dost- 
kildl, Chilma TagJiclu, Damachl, Mindi ; — of the Turkmans, 

Mansur, Rustam-i-‘ah with his elder and younger brother, and 
Shah Nazir and Siunduk. 

The enemy was in two divisions, one under Shah Shuja‘ 
Arghuii, known as Shah Beg and hereafter to be written of 
simply as Shah Beg, the other under his younger brother 
Muqlm. 

Some estimated the dark mass of Arghuns ^ at 6 or 7000 
men ; no question whatever but that Shah Beg’s own men in 
mail were 4 or 5000. He faced our right, Muqim with a force 
smaller may- be than his brother’s, faced our left. Muqlm made 
a mightily strong attack on our left, that is on Qasim Beg from 
whom two or three persons came before fighting began, to ask 
for reinforcement ; we howex er could not detach a man because 
in front of us also the enemy was very strong. We made our 
onset without any delay ; the enemy fell suddenly on our van, Fol. 
turned it back and rammed it on our centre. When we, after 
a discharge of arrow.s, advanced, they, who also had been 

* i.e. the bul tikliil of f. 209/^, the kliiisa tHhin^ close circle. • 

“ As Mughvils seem unlikely to be descendants of Muhammsid, perhaps the -title 
Sayyid in some MughCil names here, may be a translation of a Mughul one meg-ning 
Chief. 

3 ArghuH-nln^^ qaran, a frequent phrase. 
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shooting for a, time, seemed likely to make a stand (jukhtaghdn- 
dik). Some-one, shouting to his men, came forward towards 
me, dismounted and was for adjusting his arrow, but he could do 
nothing because we moved on without stay. He remounted 
and rode off ; it may have been Shah Beg himself. During the 
fight Pm Beg Turkman and 4 or 5 of his brethren turned their 
faces from the foe and, turban in hand,* came over to us. 

{Author^ s note on Pirt Beg.) This Pirl Beg was one of those Turkmans 
who came [into Herl] with the Turkman Begs led by ‘Abdu’l-baql MlrzS and 
Murad Beg, after Shah Isma*ll vanquished the Bayandar sult;ans and seized 
the ‘Iraq countries.® 

Our right was the first to overcome the foe ; it made him 
hurry off. Its extreme point had gone pricking {sdnjtltb) ^ as 
far as where I have now laid out a garden. Our left extended 
as far as the great tree-tangled ^ irrigation-channels, a good way 
below Baba Hasan Abdal. Muqim was opposite it, its numbers 
very small compared with his. God brought it right ! Between it 
and Muqim were three or four of the tree-tangled water-channels 
going on to Qandahar ; 5 it held the crossing-place and allowed 
no passage ; small body though it was, it made splendid stand 
Fol 21 1, and kept its ground. Halwachl Tarkhan^ slashed away in the 
water with Tingri-birdt and Qambar-i-‘ali. Qambar-i-‘ali was 
wounded ; an arrow stuck in Qasim Beg’s forehead ; another 
struck Ghuri Barlds above the eyebrow and came out above his 
cheek.7 

We meantime, after putting our adversary to flight, had 
crossed those same channels towards the naze of Murghan-koh 
(Birds’-hill). Some-one on a grey tipuchdq was going back- 
wards and forwards irresolutely along the hill-skirt, while we 

‘ in sign of submission. 

» f. 176. It was in 908 AH. [1502 ad.J. 

3 This word seems to be from sdnjmiq^ to prick or stab ; and here to have the 
military sense ot pricks viz. riding forth. The Se(;ond Pers. trs. (217 f. 144^) translates 
it by ghauta khurda raft^ went tasting a plunge under water (215 f. 170; Muh. 
5 'A/nlef’s lith. ed. p. I 33 )* Erskine (p. 228), as his Persian source dictates, makes 
the men sink into the soil ground ; de Courteille varies much (ii, 21). 

< Ar. akkmaily so translated under the known presence of trees ; it may also imply 
soft ground (Lane p. S13 col. b) but soft ground does not suit the purpose of ariqs 
(channels), the carr3dng on of water to the town. 

3 The S.A.W. map is useful here. 

* That he had a following may be inferred. 

7 Hai. MS. qHch&r ; Ilmmsky, p. 268 ; and both Pers. trss. rukAsdr or rukhsdra 
(f. 25 and note to qdckdr). 
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were getting across ; I likened him to Shah Beg ; seemingly it 
was He. 

Our men having beaten their opponents, all went off to 
pursue and unhorse them. Remained with me eleven to count, 
‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian being one. Muqlm was still keeping 
his ground and fighting. Without a glance at the fewness of 
our men, we had the nagarets .sounded and, putting our trust in 
God, moved with face set for Muqlm. 

(Turk!) For few or for many God is full strength ; 

No man has might in His Court. 

(Arabic) How often, God willing it, a small force has vanquished a large one ! 
Learning from the nagarets that we were approaching, Muqlm 
forgot his fixed plan and took the road of flight. God brought 
it right ! 

After putting our foe to flight, we moved for Qandahar and 
dismounted in Farrukh-zad Beg’s Char-bagh, of which at this 
time not a trace remains ! 

{in, Babur enters Qandahar,) 

Shah Beg and Muqim could not get into Qandahar when 
they took to flight ; Shah Beg went towards Shal and Mastung 
(Quetta), Muqlm towards Zamln-dawar. They left no-one able 
to make the fort fast. Ahmad ‘All Tarkhan was in it together 
with other elder and younger brethren of Quli Beg Arghun 
whose attachment and good-feeling for me were known. After 
parley they asked protection for the families of their elder and 
younger brethren ; their request was granted and all mentioned 
were encompassed with favour. They then opened the Mashur- 
gate of the town ; with leaderless men in mind, no other was 
opened. At that gate were posted Sherim Taghai and Yarim Beg. 

I went in with a few of the household, charged the leaderless 
men and had two or three put to death by way of example.* 

{n. The spoils of Qandahar?) 

I got to Muqlm’s treasury first, that being in the outer-fort ; 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza must have been quicker than I, for he was 

* So in the Turki MSS. and the first Pers. trs. (215 f. 170^). The second Pers. 
trs. (217 f. 145^) has a j^loss of SiqU u tika ; this consequently Erskine follows (p..229) 
and adds a note explaining the punishment. Ilminsky has the gloss also (p. 269), 
thus indicating Persian and English influence. 


FoL 2i\d, 
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just dismounting there when I arrived ; I gave him a few things 
from it. I put Dost-i-nasir Beg, Qul-i-bayazid the taster and, 
of pay-masters, Muhammad bakhshi in charge of it, then passed 
on into the citadel and posted Khwaja Muhammad ‘All, Shah 
Mahmud and, of the pay-masters, Taghai Shah bakhshi in 
charge of Shah Beg’s treasury. 

Nasir’s Mirim and Maqsud the sherbet-server were sent to 
keep the house of Zu*n-nun’s Diwdn Mir Jan for Nasir Mirza ; 
for Mirza Khan was kept Shaikh Abu-sa‘id TarkhdnV s ; for 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza 's.^ 

Foi. 212. Such masses of white money had never been seen in those 
countries ; no-one indeed was to be heard of who had seen so 
much. That night, when we ourselves stayed in the citadel, 
Shah Beg’s slave Sambhal was captured and brought in. 
Though he was then Shah Beg’s intimate, he had not yet 
received his later favour.^ I had him given into some-one’s 
charge but as good watch was not kept, he was allowed to 
escape. Next day I went back to my camp in F'arrukh-zad 
Beg’s Char-bagh. 

I gave the Qandahar country to Nasir Mirza. After the 
treasure had been got into order, loaded up and started off, he 
took the loads of white tankas off a string of camels {i,e. y beasts) 
at the citadel-treasury, and kept them. I did not demand them 
back ; I just gave them to him. 

On leaving Qandahar, we dismounted in the Qush-khana 
meadow. After setting the army forward, I had gone for an 
excursion, .so I got into camp rather late. It was another camp! 
not to be recognized 1 Excellent tipuchdqSy strings and strings 
of he-camels, she-camels, and mules, bearing saddle-bags i^khur- 
2tn) of silken stuffs and cloth, — tents of scarlet (cloth) and 
velvet, all sorts of awnings, every kind of work-shop, ass-load 
after ass-load of chests ! The goods of the elder and younger 
(Arghun) brethren had been kept in separate treasuries ; out of 
each had come chest upon chest, bale upon bale of stuffs and 

* No MS. gives the missing name. 

® The later favour mentioned was due to Sambhal’s laborious release of his master 
from Auzbeg captivity in 917 ah. (1511 ad.) of which Erskine quotes a full account 
from the Tdrikh-i-sind (History of India i, 345 )* 
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clothes-in-wear {artmdq artmdq\ sack upon sack of white tankers. 

In autagh and chddar (lattice-tent and pole-tent) was much 
spoil for every man soever ; many sheep also had been taken 
but sheep were less cared about ! 

I made over to Qasim Beg Muqlm’s retainers in Qalat, under Fol. ai2^. 
Quj Arghun and Taju’d-dln Mahmud, with their goods and 
eflFects. Qasim Beg was a knowing person ; he saw it unad- 
visable for us to stay long near Qandahar, so, by talking and 
talking, worrying and worrying, he got us to march off. As has 
been said, I had bestowed Qandahar on Nasir Mirza ; he was 
given leave to go there ; we started for Kabul. 

There had been no chance of portioning out the spoils while 
we were near Qandahar ; it was done at Qara-bagh where we 
delayed two or three days. To count the coins being difficult, 
they were apportioned by weighing them in scales. Begs of all 
ranks, retainers and household {tdbin) loaded up ass-load after 
ass-load of sacks full of white tankas, and took them away for 
their own subsistence and the pay of their soldiers. 

We went back to Kabul with masses of goods and treasure, 
great honour and reputation. 

(<?. Bdbuf^s marriage with Mdsuma-sultdn.) 

After this return to Kabul I concluded alliance {^aqd qildivi) 
with SI. Ahmad Mirza’s daughter Ma‘suma-sultan Begim whom 
I had asked in marriage at Khurasan, and had had brought 
from there. 

(/. Shaibdq Khan before Qandahar i) 

A few days later a siprvant of Nasif Mirza brought the news 
that Shaibaej: Khan had come and laid siege to Qandahar. 

That Muqlm had fled to Zamln-dawar has been said already ; 
from there he went on and saw Shaibaq Khan. From Shah 
Beg also one person after another had gone to Shaibaq Khan. 

At the instigation and petition of these two, the Khan came Fol. 213. 
swiftly down bn Qandahar by the mountain road,^ thinking to 
find me there. This was the very thing that experienced person 

‘ Presuni»bly he went by Sabzir, Daulatab&d, and Washlr. 
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Q«siin had iti his mifid wken he worried us into marching 
off from near Qandahar. 

(Ftoian) What a mirror shews to the young man, 

A baked brick shews to the old one ! 

jShftibaq Khan arriving, besieged Nasir Mlrza in Qandahar. 

( (J. Alarm in Kabul) 

When this news came, the begs were summoned for counsel. 
The matters for discussion were these : — Strangers and ancient 
foes, such as are Shaibaq Khan and the Auzbegs, are in posses- 
sion of all the countries once held by Timur Beg's descendants ; 
even where Turks and Chaghatals* survive in corners and 
border-lands, they have all joined the Auzbeg, willingly or with 
aversion ; one remains, I myself, in Kabul, the foe mightily 
strong, I very weak, with no means of making terms, no strength 
to oppose ; that, in the presence of such power and potency, we 
had to think of some place /or ourselves and, at this crisis and 
in the crack of time there was, to put a wider space between us 
and the strong foeman ; that choice lay between Badakhshan 
a.nd Hindustan and thalt decision must now be made. 

Q^im Beg and Sherim Taghai were ^reed for Badakhshan ; 

{Antlmt^s note on Badakhshdn.) Those holding their heads up in 
Badakhsniln at this Crisis were, of l^dakhshls, Mubiirak, Sh&h and Zubair, 
Jahangir TurkmAn and Muhammad the armourer. They had driven Nft^ir 
Mlrza out but had not joined the Auzbeg. 

FoL 213S. I and several houseliold-begs preferred going towards Hindustan 
and were for making a start to Lamghan;® 

( r. Movements of some Mirsds.) 

. After taking Qandahar, I had bestowed Qalat and the Tumuk 
(Tamak) country on ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mlrza and had left him in 
Qalat, but with the Auzbeg besiegit^ Qandahar, he could not 
stay in Qalat, so left it and came to Kabul. He arriving just 
as we were marching out, was there left in charge.3 

There being in Badakhshan no ruler or ruldr’s son, MlrzS KhSn 
inclined to go in that direction, both because of his relationship 

* f. 202 and note to ChaghaiM, 

* This will be for the Nlngnal^ HtmAn of Lamghih. 

’ He was thus dangerously raised in his faUier’s place of rule. 
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to Shah Begim* and with her approval. He was allowed to go and 
the honoured Beglm herself started off with him. My honoured 
matemal-aunt Mihr-nigar Khanim also wished to go to Badakh- 
shan, notwithstanding that it was more seemly for her to be with 
me, a blood-relation ; but whatever objection was made, she was 
not to be dissuaded ; she also betook * herself to Badakhshan. 

(j. Bdbuf^s second start for Hindustan^ 

Under our plan of going to Hindustan, we marched out of 
Kabul in the month of the first Jumada (September 1507 ad.), 
taking the road through Little Kabul and going down by 
Surkh-rabat to Quruq-sai. 

The Afghans belonging between Kabul and Lamghan (Ning- 
nahar) are thieves and abettors of thieves even in quiet times ; 
for just such a happening as this they had grayed in vain. 

Said they, “ He has abandoned Kabul ”, and multiplied their 
misdeeds by ten, changing their very merits for faults. To such Fol. 214. 
lengths did things go that on the morning we marched from 
Jagdaliki the Afghans located between it and Lamghan, such as 
the Khizr-khail, Shimu-khail, Khirilchl and Khugiani, thought 
of blocking the pass, arrayed on the mountain to the north, and 
advancing with sound of tambour and flourish of sword, began 
to shew themselves off. On our mounting I ordered our men 
to move along the mountain-side, each man from where he had 
dismounted ; 3 off they set at the gallop up every ridge and 
every valley of the saddle.-^ The Afghans stood awhile, but 
could not let even one arrow fly ,5 and betook themselves to 
flight. While I was on the mountain during the pursuit, I shot 
one in the hand as he was running back below me. That 
arrow-stricken man and a few others were brought in ; some 
were put to death by impalement, as an example. 

* ff. 10^, lib, Haidar M. writes, “ Sh|h Beglm laid claim to Badakhshan, saying. 

“ It has been our hereditary kin^om for 3000 years ; though I, being a woman, 
cannot myseijf attain sovereignty, yet my grandson M!rz& Khan can hold it ” (T. R. 
p. ao3). 

* HbrUcSl&r, The agitation of mind coimoted, with movement, by this verb may 
well have been, here, doubt of B&buris power to protect. 

^ tOskUkq Hish^n t&ghghA Cf. 205^ for the same phrase, , with 

supposedly different meaning. 

^ qdngshAr lit ridge of the nose. 

* otr a&q ham qMd-hlmhtSlhr (L zo^b note to chdpqan). 
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We dismounted over against the Adinapur-fort in the Ning- 
hahar iumdn, 

(/. A raid for winter stores,) 

Up till then we had taken no thought where to camp, where 
to go, where to stay ; we had just marched up and down, 
camping in fresh places, while waiting for news.^ It was late 
in the autumn ; most lowlanders had carried in their rice. 
People knowing the local land and water represented that 
.the Mil Kafirs up the water of the ‘Allshang tumdn grow great 
quantities of rice, so that we might be able to collect winter 
supplies from them for the army. Accordingly we rode out of 
the Nlngnahar dale (Julga)^ crossed (the Baran- water) at Bai- 
kal, and went swiftly as far as the Pur-amln (easeful) valley. 

Fol. 214^. There the soldiers took a mass of rice. The rice-fields were all 
at the bottom of the hills. The people fled but some Kafirs 
went to their death. A few of our braves had been sent to 
a look-out {sar-kub) ^ on a naze of the Pur-anim valley ; when 
they were returning to us, the Kafirs rushed from the hill above, 
shooting at them. They overtook Qasim Beg’s son-in-law 
Puran, chopped at him with an axe, and were just taking him 
when some of the braves went back, brought strength to bear, 
drove them off and got Puran away. After one night spent in 
the Kafirs’ rice-fields, we returned to camp with a mass of pro- 
visions collected. 

(u. Marriage of Muqim's daughter,) 

While we were near Mandrawar in those days, an alliance 
was concluded between Muqlm’s daughter Mah-chuchuk, now 
married to Shah Hasan Arghun^ and Qasim Kukuldash.3 

* This will have been news both of Shaibaq Khan and of MlrzS Khin. The Pers. 
trss. vary here (215 f. 173 and 217 f. 148). 

® Index s,n, 

3 Mah-chuchuk can hardly have been married against her will to Q^sim. Her 
mother regarded the alliance as a family indignity ; appealed to Shah and com- 
passed a rescue from Kabul while Babur and Q^im were north of the Oxus \circa 
916 AH.]. Mah-chuchuk quitted K&bul after much hesitation, due partly to reluctance 
to leave her husband and her infant of 18 months, [Nahld Begim,] partly to dread 
less family honour mig^t require her death (Erskine’s History^ i, 348 and Gul-badan’s 
Ifumdyitn-ndma), 
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{v, Abandonnunt of the Hindustan project,) 

As it was not found desirable to go on into Hindustan, I sent 
Mulla Baba of Pashaghar back to Kabul with a few braves. 
Meantime I marched from near Mandrawar to Atar and Shlwa 
and lay there for a few days. From Atar I visited Kunar and 
Nur-gal ; from Kunar I went back to camp on a raft ; it was 
the first time I had sat on one ; it pleased me much, and the 
raft came into common use thereafter. 

{w. Shaibilq Khan Mires from Qandahdr^ 

In those same days Mulla Baba of Farkat came from Nasir 
Mirza with news in detail that Shaibaq Khan, after taking the 
outer-fort of Qandahar, had not been able to take the citadel 
but had retired ; also that the Mirza, on various accounts, had 
left Qandahar and gone to Ghazni. 

Shaibaq Khan’s arrival before Qandahar, within a few days Fol. 215. 
of our own departure, had taken the garrison by surprise, and 
they had not been able to make fast the outer-fort. He ran 
mines several times round about the citadel and made several 
assaults. The place was about to be lost. At that anxious 
time Khwaja Muh. Amin, Khwaja Dost Khawand, Muh. ‘Ali, 
a foot-soldier, and Shami (Syrian ?) let themselves down from the 
walls and got away. Just as those in the citadel were about to 
surrender in despair, Shaibaq Khan interposed words of peace 
and uprose from before the place. Why he rose was this : — 

It appears that before he went there, he had sent his fmram to 
Nirah-tu,^ and that in Nirah-tu some-one lifted up his head and 
got command in the fort ; the Khan therefore made a sort of 
peace and retired from Qandahar. 

{x, Babur returns to Kabul,) 

Mid-winter though it was we went back to Kabul by the 
Bad-i-pich road. I ordered the date of that transit and that 
crossing of the pass to be cut on a stone above Bad-i-pich ; * 

Hafiz Mirak wrote the inscription, Ustad Shah Muhammad did 
the cutting, not well though, through haste. 

* Erskine gives the fort the alternative name “Kaliun”, locates it in the Uadghis . 
district east of Herl, and quotes from Abu’l-ghazi in describing its gtrong ^sition 
(History i, 282). H.S. Tlrah-tii. 

* and note. Abu’l-fia^l mentions that the inscription was to be seen in his time. 
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I bestowed Ghazni on Nasir MlrzS and gave ‘AbduV-razzSq 
Mfrzd the Nmgnah§r tumdn with MandrSwar, Nur- valley, Kunar 
and Nur-gal.* 

{y. Babur styles himself Padshah^ 

Up to that date people had styled Timur Beg’s descendants 
Mirsdy even when they were ruling ; now I ordered that people 
should style me Padshah? 

{2, Birth of Babur’s first son,) 

At the end of this year, on Tuesday the 4th day of the month 
of Zu’l“qa‘da (March 6th 1506 AD.), the Sun being in Pisces 
Fol. 215^. (Jfut\ HumSyun was bom in the citadel of Kabul. The date 
of his birth was found by the poet Maulana Masnadi in the 
words Sultan Humdyun Khan? and a minor poet of Kabul 
found it in Shdh-i-firuz-qadr (Shah of victorious might). A few 
days later he received the name Humayun ; when he was five 
or six days old, I went out to the Char-bagh where was had 
the feast of his nativity. All the begs, small and great, brought 
gifts ; such a mass of white tankas was heaped up as had never 
been seen before. It was a first-rate feast ! 

* This fief ranks in value next to the Kabul tumdn. 

* Various gleanings suggest motives for Babur’s assertion of supremacy at this 
particular time. He was the only Timurid ruler and man of achievement ; he filled 
Husain Bdi-gard's place of Timurid headship ; his actions through a long period 
show that he aimed at filling Timur Beg’s. There were those who did not admit his 
suzerainty, — Timurids who had rebelled, Mughuls lyho had helped them, and who 
would also have helped Sa‘ld Khan ChagheUdi^ if he had not refused to be treacherous 
to a benefactor ; there were also the Arghuns, Chlngiz-khanids of high pretensions. 
In old times the Mughul Khaqans were pddshdk (supreme) ; Padshah is recorded 
in history as the style of at least Satuq-bughra Khan Padshah Ghazi ; no Timurid 
had been lifted by his style above all Mlrzas. When however Timurids had the 
upper hand, Babur’s Timurid grandfather Abu-sa‘ld asserted his de facto supremacy 
over Babur’s Chaghatai grandfather Yunas (T.R. p. 83). For Babur to re-assert that 
supremacy by assuming the Kh^an’s style was highly opportune at this moment. 
To be Babur Supreme was to declare over-lordship above Chaghatai and Mughul, as 
well as over all Mirz^. It was done when his sky had cleared ; Mirza Khan’s 
rebellion was scotched ; the Arghuns were defeated ; he was the stronger for their 
lost possessions ; his Auzbeg foe had removed to a less ominous distance ; and Kabul 
was once more his own. 

Gul-badan writes as if the birth of his first-born son Humayun were a part of the 
uplift in her father’s style, but his narrative does not support her in this, since the 
order of events forbid'- 

3 The “ Khan” in Humayun’s title may be drawn from his mother’s family, since 
it does not come from Babur. To whose family Mihlm belonged we have not been 
able to discover. It is one of the remarkable omissions of Babur, Gul-badan and 
AbuT-fii^l that they do not give her father’s name. The topic of her family is 
discussed in my Biographical Appendix to Gul-badan’s HurndyUn-ndma and will be 
taken up again, here, in a final Appendix on Babur’s family. 
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This spring a body of Mahmand Afghans was over-run near 
Muqur.* 

{a. A Mughal rebellion^ 

A few days after our return from that raid, Quj Beg, Faqlr- 
i-‘all, Karim-dad and Baba chi^hra were thinking about 
deserting, but their design becoming known, people were sent 
who took them below Astarghach. As good-for-nothing words 
of theirs had been reported tc me, even during Jahangir M.*s 
life-time , 3 I ordered that they should be put to death at the top . 
of the bazar. They had been taken to the place ; the ropes had 
been fixed ; and they were about to be hanged when Qasim 
Beg sent Khalifa to me with an urgent entreaty that I would 
pardon their offences. To please him I gave them their lives, 
but I ordered them kept in custody. 

What there was of Khusrau Shah’s retainers from Hisar and 
Qunduz, together with the head-men of the Moghuls, Chilma, FoI. 216. 
‘All Sayyid,"^ Sakma (?), Sher-quli and Aiku-sal(fm (?), and also 
Khusrau Shah’s favourite Chaghatai retainers under SI. ‘All 
chuhra and Khudabakhsh, with also % or 3000 serviceable 
Turkman braves led by Slunduk and Shah Nazar , 5 the whole of 
these, after consultation, took up a bad position towards me. 

They were all seated in front of Khwaja Riwaj, from the Sung- 
qurghan meadow to the Chalak ; ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza, come 
in from Ning-nahar, being in Dih-i-afghan.^ 

* Elph. MS. f. 172^; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. I74<^and 217 f. 148^^; Mems. p. 234. 

® on the head- waters of the Tarnak (R.’s Notes App. p. 34)- 

3 Babur has made no direct mention of his half-brother’s death (f. 208 and n. to 
Mirza). 

♦ This may be Darwesh-i-‘all of f. 210 ; the Sayyid in his title may merely mean 
chief, since he was a Mu^hCil. 

5 Several of these mutineers had fought for Babur at Qandahar. » 

® It may be useful to recapitulate this Mlrza*s position : — In the previous year he 
had been left in charge of l^bul when Babur went eastward in dread of Shaibani, 
and, so left, occupied his hereditary place. He cannot have hoped to hold Kabul 
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Earlier on Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer had told Khalifa and 
Mulla Baba once or twice of their assemblies, and both had 
given me a hint, but the thing seeming incredible, it had had no 
attention. One night, towards the Bed-time Prayer, when I was 
sitting in the Audience-hall of the Char-bagh, Musa Khwaja, 
coming swiftly up with another man, said in my ear, “The 
Mughuls are really rebelling ! We do not know for certain 
whether they have got ‘AbduV-razzaq M. to join them. They 
have not settled to rise to-night” I feigned disregard and a 
little later went towards the harams which at the time were in 
the Yurunchqa-garden * and the Bagh-i-khilwat, but after page, 
servitor and messenger {yasdwal) had turned back on getting 
FoL 2 i6^. near them, I went with the chief-slave towards the town, and 
on along the ditch. I had gone as far as the Iron-gate when 
Khwaja Muh. ‘AH * met me, he coming by the bazar road from 

the opposite direction. He joined me of the porch 

of the Hot-bath (Jmmfndni) 3 


if the Auzbeg attacked it ; for its safety and his own he may have relied, and B&bnr 
also in appointing him, upon influence his Arghun connections could use. For these, 
one was Muqim his brother-in-law, had accepted Shaibanl’s suzerainty after being 
defeated in Qandahar by Babur. It suited them better no doubt to have the younger 
Mirza rather than Babur in Kabul ; the latter’s return thither will have disappointed 
them and the Mirza ; they, as will be instanced later, stood ready to invade his lands 
when he moved Elast ; they seem likely to have promoted the present Mughul uprising. 
In the battle which put this down, the Mirza was captured ; Babur pardoned him ; 
but he having rebelled again, was then put to death. 

* B^h-i-3rurunchqa may be an equivalent of Bagh-i-safar, and the place be one 
of waiting “up to ” ^unchqH) the journey ij'ur). YUrunchqd, also means clever 
(De Courteille). 

* He seems to have been a brother or uncle of Humayun’s mother Mahim (Index ; 
A. N, trs. i, 492 and note). 

3 In all MSS. the text breaks off abruptly here, as it does on f. xi 83 as< though 
through loss of pages, and a blank of narrative follows. Before the later g^ of f. 251^ 
however the last sentence is complete. 
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From several references made in the Bdbur-ndtna and from 
a passage in Gul-badan’s Huntdyuh-ndma (f. i S), it is inferrible 
that Babur was composing the annals of 914 AH. not long 
before his last illness and death.* 

Before the diary of 925 AH. (1519 AD.) takes up the broken 
thread of his autobiography, there is a lacuna of narrative 
extending over nearly eleven years. The break was not 
intended, several references in the Bdbur - ndma shewing 
Babur’s purpose to describe events of the unchronicled years.® 
Mr. Erskine, in the Leyden and Erskine Memoirs^ carried 
Babur’s biography through the major lacunce^ but without first- 
hand help from the best sources, the Habibu's-siyar and Tdrtkh- 
i-rashidi. He had not the help of the first even in his History 
of India, M. de Courteille working as a translator only, made 
no attempt to fill the gaps. 

Babur’s biography has yet to be completed ; much time is 
demanded by the task, not only in order to exhaust known 
sources and seek others further afield^ but to weigh and balance 
the contradictory statements of writers deep-sundered in 
sympathy and outlook. To strike such a balance is essential 
when dealing with the events of 914 to 920 AH. because in those 
years Babur had part in an embittered conflict between Sunni 
and Shi‘a. What I offer below, as a stop-gap, is a mere 
summary of events, mainly based on material not used by 
Mr. Erskine, with a few comments prompted by acquaintance 
with Baburiana. 

U^FUL SOURCES 

Compared with what Babur could have told of this most 
interesting period of his life, the yield of the sources is scant, 

* Index s,n. JBddur-nama^ date of composition and gaps. 

* ibid. 


24 
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a natural sequel from the fact that no one of them had his 
biography for its main theme, still less had his own action in 
crises of enforced ambiguity. 

Of all known sources the best are Khwand-amir’s Habibu's- 
siyar and Haidar Mirza DughldVs Tdrikh-urashidt. * The first 
was finished nominally in 930 AH. (1524-5 AD.), seven years 
therefore before Babur’s death, but it received much addition of 
matter concerning Babur after its author went to Hindustan in 
934 AH. (f. 339). Its fourth part, a life of Shah Ismail Safawi 
As especially valuable for the -years of this lacuna, Haidar’s 
book wa^ finished under Humayun in 953 AH. (1547 AD.), when 
its author had reigned five years in Kashmir. It is the most 
valuable of all the sources for those interested in Babur himself, 
both because of Haidar^s excellence as a biographer, and through 
his close acquaintance with Babur’s family. From his eleventh 
to his thirteenth year he lived under Babur’s protection, followed 
this by 19 years service under Said Khan, the cousin of both, 
in Kashghar, and after that Khan’s death, went to Babur’s sons 
Kamran and Humayun in Hindustan. 

A work issuing from a Sunni Auzbeg centre, Fazl bin 
Ruzbahan IsfahdnVs Suliiku' l-muluky has a Preface of special 
value, as shewing one view of what it writes of as the spread of 
heresy in Mawara’u’n-nahr through Babur’s invasions. The 
.book itself is a Treatise on Musalman Law, and was prepared 
by order of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan Auzbeg for his help in fulfilling 
a vow he had made, before attacking Babur in 918 AH., at the 
shrine of Khwaja Ahmad Yasawt [in Hazrat Turkistan], that, 
if he were victorious, he would conform exactly with the divine 
Law and uphold it in Mawara’u’n-nahr (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. ii, 448). 

The Tdrikh-i Hdji Muhammad ^Arif Qandahdrz appears, 
from the frequent use Firishta made of it, to be a useful source, 
both because its author was a native of Qandahar, a place much 
occupying Babur’s activities, and because he was a servant of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan, whose assassination under Akbar he 
witnessed.^ Unfortunately, though his life of Akbar survives 

* Jumada I, 14th 968 ah. — Jan. 31st 1561 ad. Concerning the book see Elliot 
and Dowson’s of India vi, 572 and JR AS 1901 p. 76, H. Beveridge’s art. 

On Persian MSS, in Indian Libraries, > 
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no copy is now known of the section of his General History 
which deals with Babur’s. 

An early source is Yahya KcunvtnVs Lubbu^t-tawdrikhy written 
in 948 AH. (1541 AD.), but brief only in the Babur period. It 
issued from a Shl‘a source, being commanded by Shah Isma'il 
SafaivVs son Bahram. 

Another work issuing also from a Safawt centre is Mir 
Sikandar’s Tdrikh-i-dlam-ardt^ a history of Shah ‘Abbas I, with 
an introduction treating of his predecessors which was completed 
in 1025 AH. (1616 AD.). Its interest lies in its outlook on 
Babur's dealings with Shah Ism 5 ‘il. 

A later source, brief only, is Firishta's Tdrikh-i-firishtay 
finished under, Jahangir in the first quarter of the 17th century. 

Mr. Erskine makes frequent reference to Kh(w)afi Khan's 
Tdrikh^ a secondary authority however, written under Aurang- 
21b, mainly based on Firishta’s work, and merely summarizing 
Babur’s period. References to detached incidents of the period 
are found in Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-qadir's Tdrikh-i-baddyunt and Mir 
Ma‘sum*s Tdrtkh-i-sind, 

EVENTS OF THE UNCHEONICLED YEARS 
914 AH.— MAY 2nd 1508 TO APRIL 21st 1509 AD. 

The mutiny, of which an account begins in the text, was 
crushed by the victory of Soo loyalists over 3,cxx> rebels, one 
factor of success being Babur's defeat in single combat of five 
champions of his adversaries.* The disturbance was not of long 
duration ; Kabul was tranquil in Sha‘ban (November) when 
SI. Sa‘id Khan Chaghatdiy then 21, arrived there seeking his 
cousin’s protection, after defeat by his brother Mansur at Almatu, 
escape from death, commanded by ShaibanI, in Farghana, 
a winter journey through Qara-tigin to Mirza Khan i.n Qila'-i- 
•zafar, refusal of an offer to put him in that feeble Mirza's place, 
and so on to Kabul, where he came a destitute fugitive and 

* The gives the names of two only of the champions but Firishta, writing 
much later gives all five ; we surmise that he found his five in the l^k*of which 
copies are not now known, the Tdrikh-i Muh, *Ari/ Qandakdri, Firishta’s five are 
‘All shab-kUr (night-blind), ‘All SistSniy Nas^r Bahadur Aiizbeg, ya‘qub tiz-jang 
(swift in fight), and Auzbeg Bahadur. Haidar’s two names vary in the MSS. of the 
T.R. but represent the first two of Firishta’s list. 
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enjoyed a freedom from care never known by him before 
(f 200^ ; T.R. p. 226), The year was fatal to his family and 
to Haidar’s ; in it ShaibanI murdered SI. Mahmud Khan and 
his six sons, Muhammad Husain Mirza and other Dughlat 
sultans. 


915 AH. —APRIL 21st 1509 to APRIL 11th 1510 AD. 

In this year hostilities began between Shah Isma‘ll Safawl 
and Muh. ShaibanT Khan Auzbeg^ news of which must have 
excited keen interest in Kabul. 

In it occurred also what was in itself a minor matter of 
a child’s safety, but became of historical importance, namely, 
the beginning of personal acquaintance between Babur and his 
.sympathetic biographer Haidar Mirza Diighldt. Haidar, like 
Sa‘id, came a fugitive to the protection of a kinsman ; he was 
then eleven, had been saved by servants from the death com- 
manded by ShaibanI, conveyed to Mirza Khan in Badakhshan, 
thence sent for by Babur to the greater security of Kabul (f. i J ; 
Index s,n, ; T.R. p. 227). 

916 AH.— APRIL Hth 1510 TO MARCH 31st 1510 AD. 
a. Nezvs of the battle of 

Over half of this year passed quietly in Kabul ; Ramzan 
(December) brought from Mirza Khan (VVais) the .stirring 
news that lsma‘il had defeated ShaibanI near Merv.* “It 
is not known,’’ wrote the Mirza, “ whether Shahi Beg Khan has 
been killed or not. All the Auzbegs have crossed the Amu. 
Amir Aurus, who was in Qunduz, has fled. About 20,000 
Mughuls, who left the Auzbeg at Merv, have come to Qunduz. 
I have come there.’’ He then invited Babur to join him and 
with him to try for the recovery of their ancestral territories 
(T.R. 237). 

' There are curious differences of statement about the date of Shaibaill’s death, 
possibly through confusion between this and the day on which preliminary fighting 
began nlllr Merv. Haidar’s way of expressing the date carries weight by its precision, 
he giving roz-i-shakk of a day of which there Was doubt whether it was 

the last of Sha‘ban or th^ first oF^ Ramzan (Lane, yaumaUe l-shakk). As the sources 
support Friday for the day/ of the week and on a Friday in the year 915 ah. fell the 
29th of Sha^ban, the date of Shaibanfs death seems to be Friday Sha'ban 29th 
915 AH. (Friday December 1510 ad.). 
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b, Bdbufs campaign in Transoxiana begun. 

The MTrzS’s letter was brought over passes blocked by snow ; 
Bab^ with all possible speed, took the one winter-route through. 
Ab-Owra, kept the Ramzan Feast in Bamian, and reached 
Qunduz in Shawwal (Jan. 1511 AD.). Haidar's detail about the 
Feast seems likely to have been recorded because he had read 
Babur’s own remark, made in Ramzan 933 AH. (June 1527) that 
up to that date, when he kept it in Sikri, he had not since his 
eleventh year kept it twice in the same place (f. 330). 

c. Mughul affairs. 

Outside Qunduz lay the Mughuls mentioned by Mirza Khan 
as come from Merv and so mentioned, presumably, as a possible 
reinforcement. They had been servants of Babur’s uncles 
Mahmud and Ahmad, and when ShaibanI defeated those Khans 
at Akhsi in 908 AH., had been compelled by him to migrate 
into Khurasan to places remote from Mughulistan. Many of 
them had served in Kashghar ; none had served a Timurid 
Mirza. Set free by Shaibanfs death, they had come east, 
a Khan-less 20,cxxd of armed and fully equipped men and they 
were there, as Haidar says, in their strength while of Chaghatais 
there were not more than S,ooo. They now, and with them the 
Mughuls from Kabul, used the opportunity offering for return 
to a more congenial location and leadership, by the presence in 
Qunduz of a legitimate Khaqan and the clearance in Andijan, 
a threshold of Mughulistan, of its Auzbeg governors (f. 200^). 
The chiefs of both bodies of Mughuls, Sherim Taghai at the 
head of one, Ayub Begchtk of the other, proffered the Mughul 
Khanship to Sa‘id with offer to set Babur aside, perhaps to kill 
him. It is improbable that in making their offer they con- 
templated locating themselves in the confined country of Kabul ; 
what they seem to have wished was what Babur gave. Said for 
their Khaqan and permission to go north with him. 

Said, in words worth reading, rejected their offer to injure 
Babur, doing so on the grounds of right and gratitude, but, the 
two men agreeing that it was now expedient for them to pai;t> 
asked to be sent to act for Babur where their friendship could 
be maintained for their common welfare. The matter was 
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settled by Babur’s sending him into Andijan in response to an 
urgent petition for help there just arrived from I^ftldar’s uncle. 
He “ was made Khan ” and started forth in the following year, 
on Safar 14th 917 AH. (May 13th 1511 AD.); with hinn 4 ||rent 
most of the Mughuls but not all, since eyen of those from Merv, 
Ayub Begchik and others are found mentioned on several later 
occasions as being with Babur. 

Babur’s phrase “ 1 made him Khan ” (f. 200^) recalls his 
earlier mention of what seems to be the same appointment 
(f. 10^), made by Abu-sa‘Id of Yunas as Khan of the. Mughuls ; 
in each case the meaning seems to be that the Timurid Mirza 
made the Chaghatal Khan Khaqan of the MughQls. 

d. First attempt on Hisdr. 

After spending a short time in Qunduz, Babur moved for 
Hi^r in which were the Auzbeg sultans Mahdi and Hamza. 
Thfey came out into Wakhsh to meet him but, owing to an 
imbroglio, there was no encounter and each side retired (T.R. 

p. 238). 

e. Intercourse between Babur and Ismdil ^afawi. 

While Babur was now in QQnduz his sister Khan-zada 
arrived there, safe-returned under escort of the Shah’s troops, 
after the death in the battle of Merv of her successive husbands 
ShaibanI and Sayyid Had!, and with her came an envoy from 
Isms'll proffering friendship, civilities calculated to arouse a 
hope of Persian help in Babur. To acknowledge his courtesies, 
Babur sent Mirza Khan with thanks and gifts ; Haidar says 
that the Mirza also conveyed protestations of good faith and 
a request for military assistance. He was well received and his 
request for help was granted ; that it was granted under hard 
conditions then stated later occurrences shew. 

917 AH.— MARCH SlsT 1511 TO MARCH 19th 1519 AD. 
a. Second attempt on Hifdr. 

In this year Bsbur moved again on HisSr. He took, post, 
where once his forbear Ttmur had wrought out success against 
great odds, at the Pul-i-sangin (Stone-bridge) on the Sfirldi-Sl^ 
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and lay there a month awaiting reinforcement. The Auzb^ 
sultans faced him on the other side of the river, they too, 
presumably, awaiting reinforcement. They moved when they 
felt^hemselves strong enough to attack, whether by addition to 
their own numbers, whether by learning that Babur had not 
largely increased his own. Concerning the second alternative 
it is open to surmise that he hoped for larger reinforcement 
than he obtained ; he appears to have left Qunduz before the 
return of Mirza Khan from his embassy to Isma‘il, to have 
expected Persian reinforcement with the Mirza, and at Pul-i- 
sangin, where the Mirza joined him in time to fight, to have 
been strengthened by the Mirza’s own following, and few, if 
any, foreign auxiliaries. These surmises are supported by what 
Khwand>amir relates of the conditions [specified later] on which 
the Shah’s main contingent was despatched and by his shewing 
that it did not start until after the Shah had had news of the 
battle at Pul-i«sangin. 

At the end of the month of waiting, the Auzbegs one morning 
swam the Surkh-ab below the bridge ; in the afternoon of the 
same day, Babur retired to better ground amongst the mountain 
fastnesses of a local Ab-dara. In the desperate encounter which 
followed the Auzbegs were utterly routed with great loss in 
men ; they were pursued to Darband-i-ahanin (Iron-gate) on 
the Hi^r border, on their way to join a great force assembled 
at QarshI under Kiichum KhSn, ShaibanI’s successor as Auzbeg 
Khaqan. The battle is admirably described by Haidar, who 
was then a boy of* 1 2 with keen eye watching his own first fight, 
and that fight with foes who had made him the last male 
survivor of his line. In the evening of the victory Mahdl, 
I^amza and Ijamza’s son Mamak were brought before Babur 
wl^o, says Haidar, did to them what they had done to the 
Mughul KhSqans and Chaghatai Sultans, that is, he retaliated 
in jbtood for the blood of many kinsmen. 

b. Persian reinforcement. 

After the battle Babur went to near HisSr, was there joined 
by many local tribesmen, and, some time later, by a large body 
of Isma'tl’s troops under Ahmad Beg Safawi^ ‘Ali KhSn Istilju 
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and Shahrukh SI. Afshdr, Ismail’s seal-keeper. The following 
particulars, given by Khwand-amir, about the despatch of this 
contingent help to fix the order of occurrences, and throw light 
on the price paid by Babur for his auxiliaries. He announced 
his victory over MahdT and Hamza to the Shah, and at the 
same time promised that if he reconquered the rest of Trans- 
oxiana by the Shah’s help, he would read his name in the 
khutha^ stamp it on coins together with those of the Twelve 
Imams, and work to destroy the power of the Auzbegs. These 
undertakings look like a response to a demand ; such conditions 
cannot have been proffered ; their acceptance must have been 
compelled. Khwand-amIr says that when Ismail fully under- 
stood the purport of Babur’s letter, [by which would seem to be 
meant, when he knew that his conditions of help were accepted,] 
he despatched the troops under the three Commanders named 
above. 

The Persian chiefs advised a move direct on Bukhara and 
Samarkand ; and with this Babur’s councillors concurred, they 
saying, according to Haidar, that Bukhara was then empty of 
troops and full of fools. ‘Ubaid Khan had thrown himself into 
QarshI ; it was settled not to attack him but to pass on and 
encamp a stage beyond the town. This was done ; then scout 
followed scout, bringing news that he had come out of QarshI 
and was hurrying to Bukhara, his own fief. Instant and swift 
pursuit followed him up the lOO miles of caravan-road, into 
Bukhara, and on beyond, sweeping him and his garrison, 
plundered as they fled, into the open land of Turkistan. Many 
sulj^ns had collected in Samarkand, some no doubt being, like 
Timur its governor, fugitives escaped from Pul-i-sangin. Dis- 
mayed by Babur's second success, they scattered into Turkistan, 
thus leaving him an open road. 

c, Samarkand re-occupied and relations with IsmdU Safawi. 

He must now have hoped to be able to dispense with his 
daqgerous colleagues, for he dismissed them when he reached 
Bukhara, with gifts and thanks for their services. It is Haidar, 
himself present, who fixes Bukhara as the place of the dismissal 
(T.R. p. 246). 
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From Bukhara Babur went to Samarkand. It was mid-Rajab 
917 AH. (October AD.), some ten months after leaving 

Kabul, and after 9 years of absence, that he re-entered the town, 
itself gay with decoration for his welcome, amidst the acclaim of 
its people.* 

Eight months were to prove his impotence to keep it against 
the forces ranged against him, — Auzbeg strength in arms com- 
pacted by Sunni zeal, Sunni hatred of a Shi‘a*s suzerainty 
intensified by dread lest that potent Shi'a should resolve to 
perpetuate his dominance. Both as a Sunni and* as one who 
had not owned a suzerain, the position was unpleasant for Babur. 
That his alliance with Isma‘il was dangerous he will have known, 
as also that his risks grew as Transoxiana was over-spread by 
news of Isma^il’s fanatical barbarism to pious and learned Sunnis, 
notably in Heri. He manifested desire for release both now 
and later, — now when he not only dismissed his Persian helpers 
but so behaved to the Shah*s envoy Muhammad Jan, — he was 
Najm Sani’s Lord of the Gate, — that the envoy felt neglect and 
made report of Babur as arrogant, in opposition, and unwilling 
to fulfil his compact, — later when he eagerly attempted success 
unaided against 'Ubaid Khan, and was then worsted. It illustrates 
the Shah’s view of his suzerain relation to Babur that on hearing 
Muhammad Jan’s report, he ordered Najm Sani to bring the 
offender to order. 

Meantime the Shah’s conditions seem to have been carried 
out in Samarkand and Babur’s subservience clearly shewn.^ Of 
this there are the indications, — that Babur had promised and 
was a man of his word ; that Sunni irritation against him waxed 
and did not wane as it might have done without food to nourish 
it ; that Babur knew himself impotent against the Auzbegs 
unless he had foreign aid, expected attack, knew it was preparing; 
that he would hear of Muhammad Jan’s report and of Najm 
Sani’s commission against himself. Honesty, policy and necessity 


* If my reading be correct of the Turk! passage concerning wines drunk by Ba^r 
which I have noted on f. 49 {in loco p. 83 n. i ), it was during this occupation 0 / Kabul 
that Babur first broke the Law against stimulants. • 

® Mr. R, S. Poole found a coin which he look to be one struck in obedience to 
Babur’s compact with the Shah (B. M.Cat. of the coins of Persian 1 ^ 87 , 

pp. xxiv et seq, ; T. R. p. 246 n. ). 
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combined to enforce the fulfilment of his agreement. What 
were the precise terms of that agreement beyond the two as to 
the khutba and the coins, it needs close study of the wording 
of the sources to decide, lest metaphor be taken for fact. Great 
passions, — ambition, religious fervour, sectarian bigotry and fear 
confronted him. His problem was greater than that of Henry 
of Navarre and of Napoleon in Egypt ; they had but to seem' 
what secured their acceptance ; he had to put on a guise that 
brought him hate. 

Khan-zada was not the only member of Babur’s family who 
now rejoined him after marriage with an Auzbeg. His half- 
sister Yadgar-sultan had fallen to the share of Hamza Sultan’s 
son ‘Abdu’l-latif in 908 AH. when Shaibanl defeated the Khans 
near AkhsT. Now that her half-brother had defeated her 
husband’s family, she returned to her own people (f. 9). 

918 AH.— MARCH 19th 1612 to MARCH 9th 1613 AD. 

a. Return of the Auzbegs. 

Emboldened by the departure of the Persian troops, the 
Auzbegs, in the spring of the year, came out of Turkistan, their 
main attack being directed on Tashkmt, then, held for Babur.' 
‘Ubaid Khan moved for Bukhara. He had prefaced his march 
by vowing that, if successful, he would thenceforth strictly 
observe Musalman Law. The vow was made in Hazrat Turkistan 
at the shrine of Khwaja Ahmad Yasazvi^ a saint revered in 
Central Asia through many centuries ; he had died about 
1 1 20 AD. ; Timur had made pilgrimage to his tomb, in 1397 AD., 
and then had founded the mosque still dominating the town, 
still the pilgrim’s land-mark.^ ‘Ubaid’s vow, like Babur’s of 
933 AH., was one of return to obedience. Both men took oath in 
the Ghazi’s mood, Babur’s set against the Hindu whom he saw 
as a heathen, ‘Ubaid’s set against Babur whom he saw as a heretic. 


‘ It was held by Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur and is referred to on f. 234^, as one 
occasion of those in which Dost Beg distinguished himself. 

* Schuyler’s Turkistan has a good account and picture of the mosque. ‘Ubaid’s 
vow is referred to in my earlier mention of the Suluktt l-muluk. It may be noted 
here that this MS. supports the spelling Babur by making the second syllable rhyme 
to puTy as against the form B&bar, 
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b, Babur's defeat at Kul-i-malik. 

In Safar (April-May) ‘Ubaid moved swiitly down and attacked 
the Bukhara neighbourhood. Babur went from Samarkand to 
meet him. Several details of, what followed, not given by 
Haidar and, in one particular, contradicting him, are given by 
Khwand-amir. The statement in which the two historians 
contradict one another is Haidar’s that TJbaid had 3000 men 
only, Babur 40,000 Several considerations give to Khwand- 
arnir’s opposed statement that Babur’s force was small, the 
semblance of being nearer the fact. Haidar, it may be said, did 
not go out on this campaign ; he was ill in Samarkand and 
continued ill there for some time ; Khwand-amir’s details have 
the well-infc»rmed air of things learned at first-hand, perhaps 
from somc-onc in Hindustan after 934 AH 

Matters which make against Babur’s having a large effective 
force at Kul-i-malik, and favour Khwand-amir’s statement about 
the affair are these : — ‘Ubaid must have formed some estimate 
of what he -had to meet, and he brought 3000 men. Where 
could Babur have obtained 40,000 men worth reckoning in 
a fight? In several times of crisis his own immediate and ever- 
faithful troop is put at 500 ; as his cause was now unpopular, 
local accretions may have been few. Some Mughuls from Merv 
and from Kabul were near Samarkand (T.R. pp. 263, 265) ; 
most were with Sa^id in Andijan ; but however many Mughuls 
may have been in his neighbourhood, none could be counted on 
as resolute for his success. If too, he had had more than a 
small effective force, would he not liave tried to hold Samarkand 
with the remnant of defeat until Persian help arrived ? All 
things considered, there is giound for accepting Khwand-amir’s 
statement that Babur met ‘Ubaid with a small force. 

P'ollowing his account therefore : — Babur in his excess of 
daring, marched to put the Auzbeg down with a small force 
only, against the advice of the prudent, of whom Muhammad 
Mazid Tarkhan was one, who all said it was wrong to go out 
unprepared and without reinforcement. Paying them no atten- 
tion, Babur marched for Bukhara, was rendered still more daring 
by news had when he neared it, that the enemy had ^retired 
some stages, and followed him up almost to his camp. ‘Ubaid was 
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in great force ; many Auzbegs perished but, in the end, they 
were victors and Babur was compelled to take refuge in Bukhara. 
The encounter took place near Kul-i-malik (King*s-lake) in 
Safar 918 AH. (April-May 1512 AD.) 

c, Babur leaves Samarkand, 

It was not possible to maintain a footing in Samarkand ; 
Babur therefore collected his family and train ^ and betook him- 
self to Hisar. There went with him on this expedition Mahim 
and her children Humayun, Mihr-jahan and Barbul, — the 
motherless Ma‘suma, — Gul-rukh with her son Kamran (Gul- 
badan f. 7). I have not found any account of his route ; Haidar 
gives no details about 'the journey ; he did not travel with 
Babur, being still invalided in Samarkand. Perhaps the absence 
of information is a sign that the Auzbegs had not yet appeared 
on the direct road for Hisar. A local tradition however would 
make Babur go round through Farghana. He certainly might 
have gone into Farghana hoping to co-op -rate with Sa‘id Khan ; 
Tashkmt was still holding out under Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur 
and it is clear that all activity in Babur’s force had not been 
quenched because during the Tashkint siege, Dost Beg broke 
through the enemy’s ranks and made his way into the town. 
Sairam held out longer than Tashkint. Of any such move by 
Babur into Andijan the only hint received is given by what may 
be a mere legend.^ 

* auruq. Babur refers to this exodus on f. I 2 b when writing of Daulat-sul.t,an 
Khanim. 

® It is one recorded with some variation, in Niy^ Muhammad KhukandV s Tartkhd- 
shdkrukhi (Kazan, 1885) and Nalivkine’s Khanate of Khokand (p. 63). It says that 
when Babur in 918 ah. (1512 ad.) left Samarkand after defeat by the Auzbegir, one 
of his wives, Sayyida Afaq who accompanied him in his flight, gave birth to a son in 
the desert which lies between Khujand and Kand*i*badam ; that Babur, not daring 
to tarry and the infant being too young to make the impending journey, left it under 
some bushes with his own girdle round it in which were things of price ; that the 
child was found by local people and in allusion to the valuables amongst which it lay, 
called Altun bishik (golden cradle) ; that it received other names and was best known 
in later life as Khudayan Sultan. He is .said to have spent most of his life in Akhs! ; 
to have had a son Tingri-yar ; and to have died in 952 ah. (1545 AD. ). His grandson 
Yar-i-muhammad is said to have gone to India to relations who was descendants of 
Babur ( JASB 1905 P- *37 H. Beveridge’s art. The Emperor Bddur). What is against 
the truth of this tradition is that Gul-badan mentions no such wife as Sayyida Afaq. 
M^im however seems to have belonged to a religious family, might therefore be 
styled Sayyida, and, as Babur mentions (f. 220), had several children who did not live 
(a child left as this infant was, might if not heard of, be supposed dead). There is 
this opening allowed for considering the tradition. 
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d, Babur in Hisdr, 

After experiencing such gains and such losses, Babur was 
still under 30 years of age. 

The Auzbegs, after his departure, re-occupied Bukhara and 
Samarkand without harm done to the towns-people, and a few 
weeks later, in Jumada I (July-August) followed him to Hisar. 
Meantime he with Mirza Khan's help, had so closed the streets 
of the town by massive earth-works that the sultans were con- 
vinced its defenders were ready to spend the last drop of their 
blood in holding it, and therefore retired without attack.^ Some 
sources give as their reason for retirement that Babur had been 
reinforced fn>m Balkh ; Bairam Beg, it is true, had sent a force 
but one of 300 men only ; so few cannot have alarmed except 
as the harbinger of more. Greater precision as to dates would 
shew whether they can have heard of Najm Sam’s army 
advancing by way of Balkh. 

€, Qarshl and G haj-davdn . 

Meantime Najm Sani, having with him some 11,000 men, 
had started on his corrective mission against Babur. When he 
reached the Khurasan frontier, he heard of the defeat at Kul-i- 
malik and the flight to Hisar, gathered other troops from Harat 
and elsewhere, and advanced to Balkh. He stayed there for 
20 days with Bairam Beg, perhaps occupied, in part, by com- 
munications with the Shah and Babur. From the latter repeated 
request for help is said to have come ; help was given, some 
sources say without the Shah’s permission. A rendezvous was 
fixed, Najm Sani marched to Tirmlz, there crossed the Amu 
and in Rajab (Sep.-Oct.) encamped near the Darband-i-ahanin. 
On Babur’s approach through the Chak-chaq pass, he paid him 
the civility of going several miles out from his camp to give him 
honouring reception. 

Advancing thence for Bukhara, the combined armies took 
Khuzar and moved on to Qarshl. This town Babur wished to 
pass by, as it had been passed by on his previous march for 
Bukhara ; each time perhaps he wished to snare its 4>eople, 


* Babur refers to this on f. 265. 
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formerly his subjects, whom he desired to rule again, and who 
are reputed to have been mostly his fellow Turks. Najm Ssni 
refused to pass on ; he said Qarshi must be taken because it 
was ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan’s nest; in it was ‘Ubaid’s uncle Shaikhim 
Mirza ; it was captured ; the Auzbeg garrison was put to the 
sword and, spite of Babur’s earnest entreaties, all the towns- 
people, 15,000 persons it is said, down to the ‘'suckling and 
decrepit ”, were massacred. Amongst the victims was Bana’i 
who happened to be within it. This action roused the utmost 
anger against Najm SanI ; it disgus ed Babur, not only through 
its merciless slaughter but because it made clear the disregard 
in which he was held by his magnificent fellow-general. 

From murdered Qarshi Najm Sani advanced for Bukhara. 
On getting within a few miles of it, he heard that an Auzbeg 
force was approaching under Timur and Abu-sa‘id, presumably 
from Samarkand therefore. He sent Bairam Beg to attack them ; 
they drew off to the north and threw themselves into Ghaj-davan, 
the combined armies following them. This move placed Najm 
Sani across the Zar-afshan, on the border of the desert with 
which the Auzbegs were familiar, and with ‘Ubaid on his flank 
in Bukhara, 

As to what followed the sources vary ; they are brief ; they 
differ less in statement of the same occurrence than in their 
choice of details to record ; as Mr. Erskine observes their varying 
stories are not incompatible. Their widest difference is a state- 
ment of time but the two periods named, one a few days, the 
other four months, may not be meant to apply to the same 
event. Four months the siege is said to have lasted ; this Could 
not have been said if it had been a few days only. The siege 
seems to have been of some duration. 

At first there were minor engagements, ending with varying 
success ; provisions and provender became scarce ; Najm Sanfs 
officers urged retirement, so too did Babur. He would listen to 
none of them. At length ‘Ubaid Khan rode out from Bukhara 
at the head of excellent troops ; he joined the Ghaj-davan 
garrison and the united Auzbegs posted themselves in the 
suburbs where walled lanes and gardens narrowed the field and 
lessened Najm SanI’s advantage in numbers. On Tuesday 
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Ramzan 3rd (Nov. 12th) * a battle was fought in which his army 
was routed and he himself slain. 

f. Babur and Ydr-i-ahmad Najm Sdni. 

Some writers say that Najm Sani’s men did not fight well ; 
it must be remembered that they may have been weakened by 
privation and that they had wished to retire. Of Babur it is 
said that he, who was the reserve, did not fight at all ; it is 
difficult to see good cause wh}^ under all the circumstances, he 
should risk the loss of his men. It seems likely that Haidar's 
strong language about this defeat would suit Babur’s temper 
also. “ The victorious breezes of Islam overturned the banners 
of the schismatics. . . . Most of them perished on the field ; 
the rents made by the sword at Qarshi were sewn up at Ghaj- 
davan by the arrow-stitches of vengeance. Najm Sam and all 
the Turkman amirs were sent to hell.” 

The belief that Babur had failed Najm Sani persisted at the 
Persian Court, for his inaction was made a reproach to his son 
Humayun in 951 ah. (1544 AD.), when Humayun was a refugee 
with Isma^il’s son Tahmasp. Badayuni tells a story which, with 
great inaccuracy of name and place, represents the view taken 
at that time. The part of the anecdote pertinent here is that 
Babur on the eve of the battle at Ghaj-davan, shot an arrow 
into the Auzbeg camp which carried the following couplet, 
expressive of his ill-will to the Shah and perhaps also of his 
rejection of the Shl‘a guise he himself had worn. 

I made the Shah’s Najm road-stuff for the Auzbegs ; 

If fault has been mine, I have now cleansed the road.* 

g. The Mughuls attack Babur. 

On his second return to Hisar Babur was subjected to great 
danger by a sudden attack made upon him by the Mughuls where 
he lay at night in his camp outside the town. Firishta says, but 
without particulars of their offence, that Babur had reproached 

* The Lubbie t-taw&rikk would fix Ramzan 7 th. 

® Mr. Erskine’s quotation of the Persian original of the couplet differs from that 
which I have translated {History of India ii, 3^^ J T^rikhd-badayuni Bib. Ind. «d. 
f. 444 ). Perhaps in the latter a pun is made on Najm as the leader’s name and as 
T[%esLXim!g fortune ; if so it points the more directly at the Shah. The segbnd line is 
quoted by Badayuni on his f. 362 also. 
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them for their misconduct ; the absence of detail connecting the 
affair with the defeat just sustained, leads to the supposition 
that their misdeeds were a part of the tyranny over the country- 
people punished later by ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan. Roused from his 
sleep by the noise of his guards’ resistance to the Mughul attack, 
Babur escaped with difficulty and without a single attendant * 
into the fort. The conspirators plundered his camp and with- 
drew to Qara-tlgin. He was in no position to oppose them, left 
^a few men in Hisar and went to Mirza Khan in Qunduz. 

After he left, Hisar endured a desolating famine, a phenomenal 
snowfall and the ravages of the Mughuls. ‘Ubaid Khan avenged 
Babur on the horde ; hearing of their excesses, he encamped 
outside the position they had taken up in Wakhsh defended by 
river, hills and snow, waited till a road thawed, then fell upon 
them and avenged the year’s misery they had inflicted on the 
Hisaris. Haidar says of them that it was their villainy lost 
Hisar to Babur and gained it for the Auzbeg.® 

These Mughuls had for chiefs men who when Sa‘id went to 
Andijan, elected to stay with Babur. One of the three named 
by Haidar was Ayub Begchtk. He repented his disloyalty ; 
when he lay dying some two years later (920 ah.) in Yangi- 
hisar, he told Sa‘id Khan who visited him, that what was 
“lacerating his bowels and killing him with remorse”, was his 
faithlessness to Babur in Hisar, the oath he had broken at the 
instigation of those “ hogs and bears ”, the Mughul chiefs 
(T.R. p. 315)- 

In this year but before the Mughul treachery to Babur, Haidar 
left him, starting in Rajab (Sep.-Oct.) to Sa‘id in Andijan and 
thus making a beginning of his 19 years spell of service. 

919 AH.— MARCH 9th 1513 to FEB. 26th 1514 AD. 

Babur may have spent this year in Khishm (H.S. iii, 3/2). 
During two or three months of it, he had one of the Shah's 

* Some t3raiislators make Babur go ** naked ” into the fort but, on his own authority 
(f. io6^), it seems safer to understand what others say, that he went stripped of 
attendance, because it was always his habit even in times of peace to lie down in his 
tunic ; much more would he ^ve done so at such a crisis of his affairs as this of his 
flight to 

* Haidar pves a graphic account of the misconduct of the horde and of tiieir 
punisbrntent (T.R. p. 261-3). 
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retainers in his service, Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Mahmud, who 
had fled from Ghaj-davan to Halkh, heard there that the Balkhis 
favoured an Auzbeg chief whose coming was announced, and 
therefore went to Babur. In Jumada II (August), hearing that 
the Auzbeg sultan had left Balkh, he returned there but was 
not admitted because the Balkliis feared reprisals for their 
welcome to the Auzbeg, a fear which may indicate that he had 
taken some considerable reinforcement to Babur. He went on 
into Khurasan and was there killed ; Balkh was recaptured for 
the Shah b>' Deo Sultan, a removal from Auzbeg possession 
which helps to explain how Babur came to be there in 923 AH. 

920 AIL— KEB. 2Gtii 1514 to KEB. 15tii 1515 AD. 

Haidar writes of Babur as though he were in Ounduz this 
year (TR. p. 263), says that he suffered the greatest misery and 
want, bore it with his accustomed courtesy and patience but, at 
last, despairing of success in recovering Hisar, went back to 
Kabul. Now it seems to be that he made the stay in Khwast to 
which he refers later (f. 241^) and during which his daughter 
Gul-rang was born, as Gul-badan’s chronicle allows known. 

It was at the end of the year, after the privation of winter 
therefore, that he reached Kabul. When he re-occupied Samar- 
kand in 917 AH., he had given Kabul to his half-brother Nasir 
Mirza ; the Mirza received him now with warm welcome knd 
protestations of devotion and respect, spoke of having guarded 
Kabul for him and asked permission to return to his own old fief 
Ghazni. His behaviour made a deep impression on Babur t it 
would be felt as a humane touch on the sore of failure. 

921 AH.— FEB. 15th 1515 to FEB. 5th 1516 AD. 

-nr. Rebellion of chief s in Ghazni, 

Nasir Mirza died shortly after {dar hamdn ayydnt) his return 
to Ghazni. Disputes then arose amongst the various com- 
manders who were in Ghazni ; Sheri m Taghal was one of them 
and the main strength of the tumult was given by the Mughuls. 
Many others were however involved in it, even such an old 
servant as Baba of Pashaghar taking part (f. 234^ ; T.R.,f). 356). 
Haidar did not know precisely the cause of the dispute, or shew 

25 
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why it should have turned against Babur, since he attributes 
it to possession taken by Satan of the brains of the chiefs and 
a consequent access of vain-glory and wickedness. Possibly 
some question of succession to Nasir arose. Dost Beg dis- 
tinguished himself in the regular battle which ensued ; Qasim 
Beg's son Qambar-i-^ali hurried down from Qunduz and also did 
his good part to win it for Babur. Many of the rioters were 
killed, others fled to Kashghar. Sherim Taghai was one of the 
latter ; as Sa*id Khan gave him no welcome, he could not stay 
there ; he fell back on the much injured Babur who, says 
Haidar, showed him his usual benevolence, turned his eyes from 
his offences and looked only at his past services until he died 
shortly afterwards (T.R. p. 357)*^ 

5^22 AH.— FEB. 5th 1516 TO JAN. 24th 1517 AD. 

This year may have been spent in and near Kabul in the 
quiet promoted by the dispersion of the Mughuls. 

In this year was born Babur's son Muhammad known as 
^Askari from his being born in camp. He was the son of 
Gulrukh Bcgchik and full-brother of Kamran. 

923 AH.— JAN. 24Tii 1517 TO JAN. 13th 1518 AD. 
a. Babur visits Balkh. 

Khwand-amir is the authority for the little that is known of 
Babur’s action in this year (H.S. iii, 367 et seq.). It is connected 
with the doings of Badl‘u’z-zaman Bdt-qard's son Muhammad-i- 
zaman. This Mirza had had great wanderings, during a part 
of which KhWand-amIr was with him. In 920 ah. he \yas in 
Shah Isma‘irs service and in Balkh, but was not able to keep it. 
Babur invited him to Kabul, — the date of invitation will have 
been later therefore than Babur’s return there at the end of 
920 AH. The Mirza was on his way but was dissuaded from 
going into Kabul by Mahdi Khwaja and went instead into 

* One of the mutineers named as in this affair (T. R. p. 257) was SI. Quli ckf 4 ftdq^ 
a circumstance attracting attention by its bearing on the cause of the lacunae in the 
B&bur~nQma, inasmuch as Babur, writing at the end of his life, expresses (f. 65) his 
intention to tell of this ’man's future misdeeds. These misdeeds may have been also 
at Hisar and in the attack there made on Babur ; they are known from Haidar to 
have been done at Ghazni ; both times fall within this present gap. Hence it is clear 
that Babur meant to write of the events falling in the gap of 914 ah. onwards. 
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Ghurjistan. Babur was angered by his non-arrival and pursued 
him in order to punish him but did not succeed in reaching 
Ghurjistan and went back to Kabul by way of Firuz-koh and 
Ghur. The Mirza was captured eventually and sent to Kabul. 
Bfibur treated him with kindness, after a few months gave him 
his daughter Ma‘suma in marriage, and sent him to Balkh. He 
appears to have been still in Balkh when Khwilnd-amlr was 
writing of the above occurrences in 929 AH. The marriage took 
place either at the end of 923 or beginning of 924 ah. Tlie 
Mirza was then 21, Ma‘suma9 ; she almost certainly did not then 
go to Balkh. At some time in 923 ah. Babur is said by Khwand- 
amir to have visited that town.* 

h. Attempt on Qandaha 7 \ 

In this year Babur marched for Oandahar but the move 
ended peacefully, because a way was opened for gifts and terms 
by an illness which befell him when he was near the town. 

The Tdi'ikh-i-sind gives what purports to be Shah Beg’s 
explanation of Babur’s repeated attempts on Qandahar. He 
said these had been made and would be made because Babur 
had not forgiven Muqim for taking Kabul 14 years earlier- from 
the Timurid ‘Abdu’r-razzaq ; that this had brought him to 
Qandahar in 913 AH., this had made him then take away Mah- 
chuchak, Muqlm’s daughter ; that there were now (923 AH.) 
many unemployed Mirzas in Kabul for whom posts could not 
be found in regions where the Persians and Auzbegs were 
dominant ; that an outlet for their ambitions and for BSbur’s 
own would be sought against the weaker opponent he himself was. 

Babur’s decision to attack in this year is said to have been 
taken while Shah Beg was still a prisoner of Shah Isma‘Il in the 
Harat country ; he must have been released meantime by the 
admirable patience of his slave Sambhal. 

924 AH.— JAN. 13th 1518 to JAN. 3rd 1519 AD. 

In this year Shah Beg’s son Shah Hasan came to Babur after 
quarrel with his father. He stayed some two years, and during 

* In 925 AH. (ff. 227 and 238) mention is made of courtesies exchangjffd between 
Babur and Muhammad-i*zaman in Balkh. The Mirza was with Babur later on in 
Hindustan. 
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that time was married to Khalifa’s daughter Gul-barg (Rose- 
leaQ. His return to Qandahar will have taken place shortly 
before Babur’s campaign of 926 A.H. against it, a renewed efifort 
which resulted in possession on Shawwal 13th 928 AH. (Sep. 6th 
1522 AD.).* 

In this year began the campaign in the north-east territories 
of Kabul, an account of which is carried on in the diary of 
925 AH. It would seem that in the present year Chaghan-sarai 
was captured, and also the fortress at the head of the valley of 
Baba-qara, belonging to Haidar-i-‘ali Bajauri (f. 2i6<J).® 

* Mir Ma‘sum’s Tdrtkh-i-sind is the chief authority for Babur’s action after 
913 AH. against Shah Beg in Qandahar; its translation, made in 1846 by Major Malet, 
shews some manifestly wrong dates ; they appear also in the B.M. MS. of the work 

* f. 216b and note to “ Monday”. 





View from above Babur’s Grave and Shah-jahan’s Mosque. 
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(a, Babur takes the fort of Bajaur,) 

\Jan. jrd) On Monday ^ the first day of the month of 
Muharram, there was a violent earthquake in the lower part of 
the dale i^jul^i^a) of Chandawal,^ -which lasted nearly half an 
astronomical liour. 

(fan. ^th) Marching at dawn from that camp with the 
intention of attacking the fort of Bajaur,^ we dismounted near 
it and sent a trusty man of the Dilazak 5 Afghans to advise its 

’ Elph. MS. f. 173^; W. -i-B. I.O. 215 f. 178 and 217 f. 149; Menis. p. 246. The 
whole of the flijra year is included in 1519 ad. (Erskine). What follows here and 
completes the Kabul section of the Edbur-ndma is a diary of a little over 13 months’ 
length, supplemented by matter of later entry. The product has the character of 
a draft, awaiting revision to harmonize it in style and, partly, in topic with the com- 
pt>sed narrative that breaks off under 914 AH. ; for the diary, written some 11 years 
earlier than that composed narrative, varies, as it would l>e expected t) priori to vary, 
in style and topic fr<jm the terse, lucid and idiomatic output of Babur’s literary 
maturity. A good many obscure words and phrases in it, several new from Babur’s 
pen, have opposed difficulty to scribes and translators. Interesting as such miHutiaf 
are to a close observer of Turki and of Babur’s diction, comment on all would be 
tedious ; a few will be found noted, as also will such details as fix the date of entr^' 
for supplementary matter. 

® Here Mr. Erskine notes that Dr. Leyden's translation begins again ; it broke off 
on f. 180^, and finally ends on f. 223/^ 

3 This name is often found transliterated as Chandul or [mo<l, J Jandul but the 
Hai. MS. supports Raverty’s opinion tliat Chandawal is correct. 

The year 925 ah. opens with Babur far from Kabul and east of the Khahr (fort) 
he is about to attack. Afghan and other sources allow surmise of his route to that 
position ; he may have come down into the ('handawabvalley, first, from taking 
Chaghan-saral (f. 124, f. 134 and n. ), and, secondly, from taking the Gibri stronghold 
of liaidar-i-‘ali Bajaurt which stood at the head of the Baba (^ara- valley. The latter 
surmise is supported by the romantic tales of Afghan chroniclers which at this dale 
bring into history Babur’s Afghan wife, Bibi Mubaraka (f. 220^ and note ; Mems. 
p. 250 n. ; and Appendix K, An Afghan legend). (It must l)e observed Irere that 
R.’s Notes (pp. 117, 128) confuse the two sieges, viz. of the Gibri fort in 924 ah. and 
of the Khahr of Bajaur in 925 ah.) 

^ Raverty lays stress on the circumstance that the fort Babur now attacks has never 
been known as Bajaur, but always simply as Khahr, the fort (the Arabic name for the 
place being, he says, plain S/iaAr) ; just as the main .stream is called simply Kud 
(the torrent). The name Khahr is still used, as modern maps shew. There are 
indeed two neighbouring places known simply as Khahr (Fort), i.e. one at the mouth 
of the “ Mahmand -valley ’* of modern campaigns, the other near the JMalakand 
(Fincastle’s map). 

^ This word the Hai. MS. writes, passim^ Dilah-zak. 
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sultan ^ and people to take up a position of service {jqulluq) and 
surrender the fort. Not accepting this counsel, that stupid and 
ill-fated band sent back a wild answer, where-upon the army 
was ordered to make ready mantelets, ladder^ and other 
appliances for taking a fort. For this purpose a day s {Jan. ^th) 
halt was made on that same ground. 

{/an. 6t/f) On Thursday the 4th ol Muharram, orders were 
given that the army should put on mail, arm and get to horse ; “ 
that the left wing should move swiftl)' to the upper side of the 
fort, cross the water at the water-entry,^ and dismount on the 
Foi. 217. north side of the fort ; that the centre, not taking the way 
across the water, should dismount in the rough, up-and-down 
land to the north-west of the fort ; and that the right should 
dismount to the west of the lower gate. While the begs of the 
left under Dost Beg were dismounting, after crossing the water, 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty men on foot came out of the 
fort, shooting arrows. The begs, shooting in their turn, 
advanced till they had forced those men back to the foot of the 
ramparts, Mulla ‘Abdu’I-maliik of Khwast, like a madman,'^ 
up right under them on his horse. There and then the fort 
would have been taken if the ladders and mantelets had been 
ready, and if it had not been so late in the day. Mulla Tirik- 
i-*ah 5 and a servant of Tingri-birdi crossed swords with the 
enemy ; each overcame his man, cut ('jff and bnnight in his 
head ; for this each was promised a reward. 

As the Bajauris had never before seen matchlocks itufang) 
they at first took no care about them, indeed they made fun 
wlien they heard the report and answered it by unseemly 

‘ Kither Hiiular-i-‘an himself or his nephew, the hitWr more piohably, .'»ince no 
name is mentioned. 

' Looking at the position assigned by maps to Khahr, in \\\<idii-i'ib of the Charmanga* 
water and the Kud of Bajaur, it may he that Ikahur’.s left moved along the east bank 
of tlie first-named stream and crossed it into the dft-dh, vvhilc his centre went direct 
to its pf)st, along the west side of the fort. 

^ su-Anrishi ; to interpret wdiich needs local knowledge ; it miglit mean where water 
entered the fort, or where water disembogued from narrows, or, perhaps, where 
water is entered Air a ford. (The verb kirmCik occurs on f. 154^ and f. 227 to describe 
water coming down in spate. ) 

* diwdnawiir^ perhaps a jest on a sobriquet earned before this exploit, perhaps the 
cause of the man’s later sobriquet diwdna (f. 245(^). 

5 Text, t;r:k, read by Erskine and de Courteille as Turk ; it might however be 
a Turki component in Jan-i-^all or Muhibb'i-‘all. (Cf. Zenker s.n. tirik.) 
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gestures. On that day * Ustad ‘All-quli shot at and brought 
down five men with his matchlock; Wall the Treasurer, for 
his part, brought down two ; other matchlockmen were also 
very active in firing and did well, shooting through shield, 
through cuirass, through kusarii^ and bringing down one mart 
after another. Perhaps 7, 8, or 10 Bajauris had fallen to the 
matchlock-fire {zarb) before night. After that it so became 
that not a head could be put out because of the fire. The order Foi. 217^. 
was given, “ It is night ; let the army retire, and at dawn, if the 
appliances are ready, let them swarm up into the fort.” 

{^Jan. yth) At the first dawn of light {/(v^z waqt) on I'riday 
the 5th of Muharram, orders were given that, when the battle- 
nagarets had sounded, the army should advance, each man from 
his place to his appointed post (^yirlJk yirdhi) and should swarm 
up. The left and centre advanced from their ground with 
mantelets in place all along their lines, fixed their ladders, and 
swarmed up them. The whole left hand of the centre, under 
Khalifa, Shah Hasan ArgJiun and Yusufs Ahmad, was ordered 
to reinforce the left wing. Dost Beg’s men went forward to the 
f( 30 t of the north-eastern t<nver of the fort, and busied themselves 
in undermining and bringing it down. Ustad ‘Ali-quli was 
there also; he shot very well on that day with his matchlock, and 
he twice fired off the firingi.^ Wall the Treasurer also brought 
down a man with his matchlock. Malik ‘Ali qutnl'^ was first 
up a ladder of all the men from the left hand of the centre, 

' afishill wJiicii contrasts witli the frequent aushhfi (this same day, 

today) of manifestly diary entries ; it may indicate that the full account of the sie^r 
is a later supiilemeiU. 

- This pu/./linj; word mi^dit mean cow-horn {kau-:ayfi) and stand for the common 
horn trumpet, lirskine and de Courleille have reaii it ws ^ausar, the first esplaininfj; 
it as caw-head^ surmised to he a protection for matchlockmen when loadin';; the 
second, as jns(au(oyps de utir, Tluit the word is hahlin^ is shewn hy its omission in 
l.D, 215 (f. 178/*), in 217 (f. 149/d and in Muh. Shhazi's htii. ed. (j). ij?)- 

3 or faraiigi. Much has been written concerning the early use of };un- powder in the 
East. There is, however, no yvell-authenticated fact to prove the eyistenceof anything 
•like artillery there, till it wa.s introduced from Europe. ICihur here, and in other 
places (f. 267 ) calks his larger ordnance Kiringi, a proof that they were then regarded 
as owing their origin to Europe. The Turks, in cimsequencc of their constant inter- 
course with the nations of the West, have always excelled all the other Orientals in 
the use of artillery ; and, when heavy cannim were first used in India, Europeans or 
Turks were engaged to serve them (Erskine). It is owing no doubt to the preceding 
gap in his writings that we are deprived of Babur’s account of his own introdflction 
to fire-arms. See E. & D.’s History of India, vi. Appendix On the early use of 
powder in India, 

^ var. qutbi, qHchinl, 
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and there was busy with fight and blow. At the post of the 
centre, Muh. ‘All and his younger brother Nau-roz 

got up, each by a different ladder, and made lance and sword to 
touch. Baba the waiting man (^yasawal), getting up by another 
ladder, occupied himself in breaking down the fort-wall with his 
Foi. 2iS. axe. Most of our braves went well forward, shooting off dense 
flights of arrows and not letting the enemy put out a head ; 
others made themselves desperately busy in breaching and 
pulling down the fort, caring naught for the cnem}^’s fight and 
blow, giving no eye to his arrows and stones. Hy breakfast-time 
Dost Beg’s men had undermined and breached the north-eastern 
tower, got in and put the foe to flight. The men of the centre 
got in up the ladders by the same time, but those (an/) others 
were first (aic/wal?) in.^ By the favour and pleasure of the 
High God, this strong and mighty fort was taken in two or 
three astronomical hours ! Matching the fort were the utter 
struggle and effort of our braves ; distinguish themselves they 
did, and won the name and fame of heroes. 

As the Bajauris were rebels and at enmity with the people 
of Islam, and as, by reason of the heathenish and hostile custom^ 
prevailing in their mid.st, the very name of Islam was rooted out 
from their tribe, they were put to general massacre and their 
wives and children were made captive. At a guess more than 
3000 men went to their death ; as the fight did not reach to the 
eastern side of the fort, a few got away there. 

The fort taken, we entered and inspected it. On the'walls, 
in houses, streets and alleys, the dead lay, in \vhat liupabers ! 
Comers and goers to and fro were passing over the bodies. 
Fol. 218^. Returning from our inspection, we sat down in the 'Bajaur 
sultan’s residence. The countr}^ of Bajaur we bestdwed on 
Khwaja Kalan,^ assigning a large number of braves to reinforce 
him. At the Evening Prayer we went back to camp. * 

* This sobriquet mi^ht mean “ ever a fighter”, or an “ arglc-bargler ”, or a brass 
fjhilling (Zenker), or (if written that the man was visaged like the bearded 

reeding (Scully in Shaw’s Vocabulary). The Tabaqat-i-akbari includes a Mirak Khan 
Jang-jang in its list of Akbar’s Commanders. 

ghul-dln {awwa/) aid qurghan-gha chlqtt. I suggest to supply awwal, first, on 
the warrant of Babur’s later statement (f. 234/^) that Dost was first in. 

3 He was a son of Maulana Muh. Sadr, one of the chief men of ‘Umar-sh'aikh M.’s 
Court ; he had six brothers, all of whom spent their lives in Babur’s service, to whom, 
if we may believe Abu’l*fa?l, they were distantly related (Erskine). 
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{b. Movements in Bajaur.) 

{^Jan, Sth) Marching at dawn (Muh. 6th), we dismounted by 
the spring ^ of Baba Qara in the dale of Bajaur. At Khwaja 
Kalan’s request the prisoners remaining were pardoned their 
offences, reunited to their wives and children, and given leave to 
go, but several sultans and of the most stubborn were made to 
reach their doom of death. Some heads of sultans and of others 
were sent to Kabul with the news of success ; some also to 
Badakhshan, Qunduz and Balkh with the letters-of-victory. 

Shah Mansur Yusuf-sdi , — he was with us as an envoy from 
his tribe, — ^ was an eye-witness of the victory and general 
massacre. We allowed him to leave after putting a coat {tun) 
on him and after writing orders with threats to the Yusuf-zaL 
{/an, iith) With mind easy about the important affairs of 
the Bajaur fort, we marched, on Tuesday the 9th of Muharram, 
one kuroh (2m.) down the dale of Bajaur and ordered that a 
tower of heads should be set up on the rising-ground. 

{Jan, 1 2th) On Wednesday the loth of Muharram, we rode 
out to visit the Bajaur fort. There was a wine-party in Khwaja 
Kalan’s house , 3 several goat-skins of wine having been brought 


* Babur now returns towards the east, down the Rud. The chashrna by which he 
encamped, would seem to be near the mouth of the valley of Baba Qara, one 30 miles 
long ; it may have been, anglic^S a spring [not that of the main stream of the long 
valley], but the word may be used as it seems to be of the water supplying the 
Bagh-i-§afa (f. 224), i.e. to denote the first considerable gathering>place of small 
head-waters. It will be observed a few lines farther on that this same valley seems 
to be meant by “ Khwaja Khizr 

® He will have joined Babur previous to Muharram 925 ah. 

3 This statement, the first we have, that Babur has broken Musalman Law against 
stimulants (f. 49 and n. ), is followed by many others more explicit, jotting down 
where and what and sometimes why he drank, in a way which arrests attention and 
asks some other explanation than that it is an unal>ashed record of conviviality such 
conceivably as a non- Musalman might write. Babur is now 37 years old ; he had 
obeyed the Law till past early manhood ; he wished to return to obedience at 40 ; 
he frequently mentions his lapses by a word which can be translated as ‘ ‘-commitment 
of sin ” {irtq&b ) ; one gathers that he did not at any time disobey with easy conscience. 
Does it explain his singular record, — one made in what amongst ourselves would be 
regarded as a private diary, — that his sins were created by Law ? Had he a balance 
of reparation in his thoughts ? 

Detaching into their separate class as excesses, all his instances of confessed 
drunkenness, there remains much in his record which, seen from a non- Musalman 
point of view, is venial ; e.g. his fubukt appears to be the “morning” of the Scot, 
the Morgen-trank of the Teuton ; his afternoon cup, in the open air usually, may 
have been no worse than the sober glass of beer or local wine of modern Continental 
Europe. Many of these legal sins of his record were interludes in the day’s long ride, 
stirrup-cups some of them, all in a period of strenuous physical activity. Many of his 
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down by Kafirs neighbouring on Baiaur. All wine and fruit 
Fol. 219. had in Bajaur comes from adjacent parts of Kafiristan. 

i^Jan, 13th) We spent the night there and after inspecting the 
towers and rampairts of the fort early in the morning (Muh. 1 1 th), 
I mounted and went back to camp. 

{Jan. Marching at dawn (Muh. 12th), we dismounted on 

the bank of the Khwaja Khizr torrent.’^ 

{Jan. ijt/i) Marching thence, we dismounted (Muh. 13th) on 
the bank of the Chandawal torrent. Here all those inscribed in 
the Bajaur reinforcement, were ordered to leave. 

{Jan. idtJi) On Sunday the 14th of Muharram, a standard was 
bestowed on Khwaja Kalan and leave given him for Bajaur. 
A few days after I had let him go, the following little verse 
having come into my head, it was written down and sent to 
him : — ^ 

Not such the pact and bargain betwixt my friend and me, 

At length the tooth of parting, unpacted grief for me ! 

Against caprice of Fortune, what weapons {chara) arm the man ? 

At length by force of arms {Jba jatir) my friend is snatched from me ! 

{Jan. igtli) On Wednesday the 1 7th of Muharram, SI. ‘Ala’u’d- 
dln of Sawad, the rival {mu'driz) of SI. Wais of Sawad,^ came 
and waited on me. 


records are collective and are phrased impersonally ; they mention that there was 
drinking, drunkenness even, but they give details sometimes sucli as only a sober 
observer could include. 

Babur names a few men as drunkards, a few as entirely obedient ; most of his men 
seem not to have obeyed the Law and may liave been “ temperate drinkers”; they 
effected work, Babur amongst them, which habitual drunkards could not have com- 
passed. Spite of all he writes of his worst excesses, it must be just to remember his 
Musalman conscience, and also the distorting power of a fictitious sin. Though he 
broke the law binding all men against excess, and this on several confessed Occasions, 
his rule may have been no worse than that of the ordinarily temperate Western. It 
cannot but lighten judgment that his recorded lapses from Law were often prompted 
by the bounty and splendour of Nature ; were committed amidst the falling petals of 
fruit-blossom, the flaming fire of autumn leaves, where the eye rested on the arghwan 
or the orange grove, the coloured harvest of corn or vine, 

* As Mr. Erskine observes, there seems to be no valley except that of Baba Qara, 
between the Khahr and the Chandawal-valley ; “ Khwaja Khi7,r ” and “ Baba Qara” 
may be one and the same valley. 

® Time and ingenuity would be needed to bring over into English all the quips of 
this verse. The most obvious pun is, of course, that on Bajaur as the compelling 
cause {ba jour) of the parting ; others may be meant on guzid and gazidy on sazid 
and ch&ra. The verse would provide the holiday amusement of extracting from it 
two justifiable translations. 

3 His possessions extended from the river of Sawad to Baiamula ; h* expelled 
from them by the Yusuf-zai (Erskine). 
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{Jan, 20th) On Thursday the i8th of the month, we hunted 
the hill between Bajaur and Chandawal.’^ There the bughu- 
mardl'^ have become quite black, except for the tail which is of 
another colour; lower down, in Hindustan, they seem to become 
black all over .3 Today a sdrlq-qiish was taken ; that was black 
all over, its very eyes being black ! Today an eagle {burku£) 5 
took a deer (ktyi/e). 

Corn being somewhat scarce in the army, we went into the 
Kahraj -valley, and took some. Fol. 2igd, 

(Jan. 2 1st) On Friday (Muh. 19th) we marched for Sawad, 
with the intention of attacking the Yusuf-zai Afghans, and 
dismounted in between^ the water of Panj-kura and the united 
waters of Chandawal and Bajaur. Shah Mansur Yusujzdi had 
brought a few well-flavoured and quite intoxicating confections 
(kamdli ) ; making one of them into three, I ate one portion, 

Gadai Taghai another, 'Abdu’l-lah the librarian another. It 
produced remarkable intoxication ; so much so that at the 
Evening Prayer when the begs gathered for counsel, I was not 
able to go out. A strange thing it was! If in these days^ 

I ate the w^hole of such a confection, I doubt if it w'ould produce 
half as much intoxication. 


{c. A n impost laid on Kahrdjl) 

(Jan. 22nd) Marching from that ground, (Muh. 20th), we 
dismounted over against Kahraj, at the mouth of the valleys of 
Kahraj and Peshgram.® Snow fell ankle-deep while we were on 
that ground ; it would seem to be rare for snow to fall there- 
abouts, for people were much surprised. In agreement with 

* This will be the naze of the n.e. rampart of the Baba Qara valley. 

’ f. 4 and note ; f. 276. Babur seems to use the name for several varieties of deer. 

3 There is here, perhaps, a jesting allusion to the darkening of complexion amongst 
the inhabitants of countries from west to east, from Highlands to Indian plains.^ 

^ In Dr. E. D. Ross’ Polyglot list of birds the sarigk{sSriq)-qusk is said to frequent 
fields of ripening grain ; this suggests to translate its name as Thief-bird. 

3 Aquila chrysaetus., the hunting eagk, 

^ This drdligk might be identified with the “Miankalai” of maps (since Soghd, 
lying between two arms of the Zar-afshan is known also as Mlankal), but Raverty 
explains the Bajaur Miankalai to mean Village of the holy men [nuQn). 

^ After 933 AH. presumably, when final work on the B.N. was in progress. 

® Mr. Erskine notes that Pesh-gram lies north of Mahjrar (on the Chandawal-^ 
water), and that he has not found Kahraj (or Kohraj). Judging from Babuls next 
movements, the two valleys he names may be those in succession east of Chanaiwal. 
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SI. Wajs of Sawad there was laid on the Kahraj people an 
impost of 4000 ass-loads of rice for the use of the army, and he 
himself was sent to collect it. Never before had those rude 
mountaineers borne such a burden ; they could not give (all) 
the grain and were brought to ruin. 

(cc Raid on Panj-kura.) 

{Jan, 2^th) On Tuesday the 23rd of Muharram an army was 
Fol. 220. sent under Hindu Beg to raid Panj-kura. Panj-kura lies more 
than half-way up the mountain ; ^ to reach its villages a person 
must go for nearly a kuroh (2 m.) through a pass. The people 
had fled and got away ; our men brought a few beasts of sorts, 
and masses of corn from their houses. 

{Jan, 26th) Next day (Muh. 24th) Quj Beg was put at the 
head of a force and sent out to raid. 

{Jan. 2jth) On Thursday the 2Sth of the month, we dismounted 
at the village of Mandish, in the trough of the Kahraj -valley, for 
the purpose of getting corn for the army. 

{d. Mdhim's adoption of Dil-ddr's unborn child.) 

{Jan. 28th) Several children born of Humayun’s mother had 
not lived. Hind-al was not yet born.^ While we were in those 
parts, came a letter from Mahim in which she wrote, “Whether 
it be a boy, whether it be a girl, is my luck and chance ; give 
it to me ; I will declare it my child and will take charge of it.” 
On Friday the 26th of the month, we being still on that ground, 
Yusuf-i-‘ali the stirrup-holder was sent off to Kabul with letters^ 
bestowing Hind-al, not yet born, on Mahim. 

* There is hardly any level ground in the cleft of the Panj-kura (R.’s Notes p. 193) ; 
the' villages are perched high on the sides of the valley. The pass leading to them 
may be Katgola (Fincastle’s Map). 

® This account of Hind-al’s adoption is sufficiently confused to explain why a note, 
made apparently by Humayun, should have been appended to it (Appendix L, On 
Hind-iVs (adoption). The confusion reminds' the reader that he has before him a sort 
of memorandum only, diary jottings, apt to be allusive and abbreviated. The expected 
diild was Dil-daFs ; Mahim, using her right as principal wife, asked for it to be given 
to her. That the babe in question is here called Hind-al shews that at least part of 
this account of his adoption was added after the birth and naming (f. 227). 

* One would be, no doubt, for Dil-dar’s oym information. She then had no son 
' but had two daughters, Gul-rang and Gul-chihra. News of Hind-^fs birth reached 

Bibur in Bhira, some six weeks later (f. 227). 
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{dd> Construction of a stone platform,) 

While we were still on that same ground in the Mandlsh- 
country, I had a platform made with stones {task bild) on 
a height in the middle of the valley, so large that it held the 
tents of the advance-camp. All the household and soldiers 
carried the stones for it, one by one like ants. 

{e, Babur's marriage with his Afghan wife, Bibi Mubdraka,) 

In order to conciliate the Yusuf-zai horde, I had asked for 
a daughter of one of my well-wishers, Malik Sulaiman Shah’s 
son Malik Shah Mansur, at the time he came to me^as envoy FoL 220^. 
from the Yusuf-zai Afghans.^ 

While we were on this ground news came that his daughter^ 
was on her way with the Yusuf-zai tribute. At the Evening 
Prayer there was a wine-party to which SI. ‘Ala’u’d-din (of 
Sawad) was invited and at which he was given a seat and 
special dress of honour {khilcat-i-khdsa). 

{Jan. joth) On Sunday the 28th, we marched from that 
valley. Shah’ Mansur’s younger brother Taus (Handsome) 

Khan brought the above-mentioned daughter of his brother to 
our ground after we had dismounted. 

(f Repopulation of the fort of Bajaur.) 

For the convenience of having the Bl-sut people in Bajaur- 
fort,3 Yusufi-^all the taster was sent from this camp to get them 
on the march and take them to that fort. Also, written orders 
were despatched to Kabul that the army there left should 
join us. 

{Feb. ^th) On Friday the 3rd of the month of Safar, we dis- 
mounted at the confluence of the waters of Bajaur and Panj-kura. 

{Feb. 6 th) On Sunday the 5th of the month, we went from 
that ground to BajaUr where there was a drinking-party in 
Khwaja Kalan’s house. 

* f. 218^. 

“ Btbi Mubaraka, the Afghani Aghacha of Gul-badan. An attractive picture of her 
is drawn by the I'Qwdrikh-i-kdfi ^>i-rahmat-kh&m. As this rives not only one of • 

Babur’s romantic adventures but historical matter, I append it ih my husband’s ^ 
translation [{A.Q. R. ARril I90I)] as Appendix K, Jn Afghan Legend, f 

3 Bi-stit aiit~ning Bajaur-qurgihdm’dd manSsabaii-bar phdti ; a characteristic 
phrase. 
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{g. Expedition against the Afghan clans?) 

{Feb, 8th) On Tuesday the 7th of the month the begs and 
the Dilazak Afghan headmen were summoned, and, after 
consultation, matters were left at this: — “The year is at its end,* 
only a few days of the Fish are left ; the plainsmen have carried 
in all their corn ; if we went now into Sawad, the army would 
FoL 221 . dwindle through getting no corn. The thing to do is to march 
along the Ambahar and Panr-mani road, cross the Sawad-water 
above Hash-nagar, and surprise the Yusuf-zai and Muhammad! 
Afghans who are located in the plain over against the Yu^f- 
zai sangur of Mahura. Another year, coming earlier in the 
harvest-time, the Afghans of this place must be our first 
thought” So the matter was left. 

{Feb, 9th) Next day, Wednesday, we bestowed horses and 
robes on SI. Wais and SI. ‘Ala’u’u-din of Sawad, gave them leave 
to go, marched off ourselves and dismounted over against Bajaur. 

{Feb, loth) We marched next day, leaving Shah Mansur’s 
daughter in Bajaur-fort until the return of the army. We dis- 
mounted after passing Khwaja Khizr, and from that camp leave 
was given to Khwaja Kalan ; and the heavy baggage, the worn- 
out horses and superfluous effects of the army were started off 
into Lamghan by the Kunar road. 

{Feb. iJth) Next morning Khwaja Mir-i-miran was put in 
charge of the camel baggage-train and started off by the 
Qurgha-tu and Darwaza road, through the Qara-kupa-pass. 
Riding light for the raid, we ourselves crossed the Ambahar- 
pass, and yet another great pass, and dismounted at Pani-mali 
nearer® the Afternoon Prayer. Aughan-birdi was sent forward 
with a few others to learn 3 how things were. 

{Feb. I 2 th) The distance between us and the Afghans being 
short, we did not make an early start. Aughan-birdi came 
back at breakfast-time.^ He had got the better of an Afghan 

* Perhaps the end of the early spring-harvest and the spring harvesting-year. It 
is not the end of the campaigning year, manifestly ; and it is at the beginning of both 
the solar and lunar years. 

* Perhaps, more than half-way between the Mid-day and Afternoon Prayers. So 
too in the annals of Feb. I2th. 

* til &lgkSM (Pers. %ab&n-gin), a new phrase in the B.N. 

* €h&sht^ which, being half-way between sunrise and the meridian, is a variable hour. 
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and had cut his head off, but had dropped it on the road. He 
brought no news so sure as the heart asks {kunkul‘tUadtk\ Mid- 
day come, we marched on, crossed the Sawad-water, and dis- 
mounted nearer^ the Afternoon Prayer. At the Bed-time Prayer, 
we remounted and rode swiftly on. 

{^Feb, ijtb) Rustam Turkman had been sent scouting ; when 
the Sun was spear-high he brought word that the Afghans had 
heard about us and were shifting about, one body of them 
making off by the mountain-road. On this we moved the faster, 
sending raiders on ahead who killed a few, cut off their heads 
and brought a band of prisoners, some cattle and flocks. The 
Dilazak Afghans also cut off and brought in a few heads. 
Turning back, we dismounted near Katlang and from there 
sent a guide to meet the baggage-train under Khwaja Mir-i- 
miran and bring it to join us in Maqam.^ 

{Feb. i/ftk) Marching on next day, we dismounted between 
Katlang and Maqam. A man of Shah Mansur’s arrived. 
Khusrau Kukuldash and Ahmadi the secretary were sent with 
a few more to meet the baggage-train. 

{Feb. iSth) On Wednesday the 14th of the month, the 
baggage-train rejoined us while we were dismounting at Maqam. 

It will have been within the previous 30 or 40 years that 
a heretic qalandar named Shahbaz perverted a body of Yusuf- 
zai and another of Dilazak. His tomb was on a free and 
dominating height of ' he lower hill at the bill {tfimshiiq) of the Fol. 222. 
Maqam mountain. 1 bought I, “ What is there to recommend 
the tomb of a heretic qalandar for a place in air so free? ” and 
ordered the tomb destroyed and levelled with the ground. The 
place was so charming and open that we elected to sit there 
some time and to eat a confection {nidjun'). 

{h. Babur crosses the Indus for the first time.) 

We had turned off from Bajaur with Bhira in our thoughts.^ 

Ever since we came into Kabul it had been in my mind to 
move on Hindustan, but this had not been done for a variety of 

* See n. 2, f. 221. 

* Perhaps Maqam is the Mardan of maps. 

3 Bhira, on the Jehlam, is now in the ShShpur district of the Panj-ab. 
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reasons. Nothing to count had fallen into the soldiers’ hands 
during the three or four months we had been leading this army. 
Now that Bhira, the borderland of Hindustan, was so near, 
I thought a something might fall into our men’s hands if, 
riding light, we went suddenly into it. To this thought I clung, 
but some of my well-wishers, after we had raided the Afghans 
and dismounted at Maqam, set the matter in this way before 
me: — ‘Tf we are to go into Hindustan, it should be on a proper 
basis ; one part of the army stayed behind in Kabul ; a body of 
effective braves was left behind in Bajaur ; a good part of this 
army has gone into Lamghan because its horses were worn-out ; 
and the horses of those who have come this far, are so poor that 
they have not a day’s hard riding in them.” Reasonable as 
these considerations were, yet, having made the start, we paid no 
Fol, 222^. attention to them but set off next day for the ford through the 
water of Sind.^ Mir Muhammad the raftsman and his elder 
and younger brethren were sent with a few braves to examine 
the Sind-river {daryd\ above and below the ford. 

(Fei. i 6 tk) After starting off the camp for the river, I went 
to hunt rhinoceros on the Sawati side which place people call 
also Karg-khana (Rhino-home).^ A few were discovered but 
the jungle was dense and they did not come out of it. When 
one with a calf came into the open and betook itself to flight, 
many arrows were shot at it and it rushed into the near jungle ; 
the jungle was fired but that same rhino was not had. Another 
calf was killed as it lay, scorched by the fire, writhing and 
palpitating. Each person took a share of the spoil. After 
leaving Sawati, we wandered about a good deal ; it was the 
Bed-time Prayer when we got to camp. 

Those sent to examine the ford came back after doing it, 
{Feb. 17 th) Next day, Thursday the i6th,3 the horses and 
baggage-camels crossed through the ford and the camp-bazar 

* This will be the ford on the direct road from Mardan for the eastward (Elphin- 
stone’s Caubul ii, 416). 

* The position of Sawati is represented by the SuSbi of the G. of 1. map (19^ ad. ), 
Writing in about 1813 ad . Mr. Erskine notes as worthy of record that the rhinoceros 
was at that date no longer found west of the Indus. 

3 Elph. MS. ghura^ the ist, but this is corrected to i6th by a marginal note. The 
HaL MS. here, as in some other places, has the context for a number, but omits the 
^res. So does also the Eli^. MS. in a good many places. 
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and foot-soldiers were put over on rafts. Some Nil-abis came 
and saw me at the ford-head {guzar-bdsht\ bringing a horse 
in mail and 300 shdhrukhis as an offering. At the Mid-day 
Prayer of this same day, when every-one had crossed the river, 
we marched on ; we went on until one watch of the night had 
passed {circa 9 p.m.) when we dismounted near the water of 
Kacha-kot.* 

{Feb. i 8 th) Marching on next day, we crossed the Kacha- 
kot-water ; noon returning, went through the Sangdaki-pass 
and dismounted. While Sayyid Qasim Lord of the Gate was For. 223 . 
in charge of the rear {chdgkddwal^ he overcame a few Gujurs 
who had got up with the rear march, cut off and brought in 4 or 
5 of their heads. 

{Feb. igik) Marching thence at dawn and crossing the Suhan- 
water, we dismounted at the Mid-day Prayer. Those behind 
kept coming in till midnight ; the march had been mightily 
long, and, as many horses were weak and out-of-condition, 
a great number were left on the road. 

(/. The Salt-range.^ 

Fourteen miles (7 kos) north of Bhira lies the mountain-range 
written of in the Zafar-ndma ^nd other books as the Koh-i-jud.^ 

I had not known why it was called this ; I now knew. On it 
dwell two tribes, descendants from one parent-source, one is 
called Jud, the other Janjuha. These two from of old have 
been the rulers and lawful commanders of the peoples and 
hordes {auliis) of the range and of the country between Bhira 
and Nil-ab. Their rule is friendly and brotherly however; they 
cannot take what their hearts might desire; the portion ancient 
custom has fixed is given and taken, no less and no more. The 
agreement is to give one shahrukhi ^ for each yoke of oxen and 
seven for headship in a household ; there is also service in the 
army. The Jud and Janjuha both are divided into several 

* This is the Harm. Mr. Erskine observes that Babur appears to have turned 

sharp south after crossing it, since he ascended a pass so soon after leaving the Indus 
and reached the Suhan so soon. * 

* i.€. the Salt-range. 

® Mr. Erskine notes that (in his day) a shQhrukhi may be taken at a snilling or 
eleven pence sterling. 
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clans. The Koh-i-jud runs for 14 miles along the Bhira country, 
taking off from those Kashmir mountains that are one with 
Kol. 223^. Hindu-kush, and it draws out to the south-west as far as the 
foot of Din-kot on the Sind-river.^ On one half of it are the 
Jud, the Janjuha on the other. People call it Koh-i-jud through 
connecting it with the Jud tribe.^ The principal headman gets 
the title of Ral ; others, his younger brothers and sons, are 
styled Malik. The Janjuha headmen are maternal uncles of 
Langar Khan. The ruler of the people and horde near the 
Suhan-water was named Malik Hast. The name originally 
was Asad but as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel e.g. they 
say khabr for khabar (news), they had said Asd for Asad, and 
this went on to Hast. 

Langar Khan was sent off to Malik Hast at once when we 
dismounted. He galloped off, made Malik Hast hopeful of our 
favour and kindness, and at the Bed-time Prayer, returned with 
him. Malik Hast brought an offering of a horse in mail and 
waited on me. He may have been 22 or 23 years old.^ 

The various flocks and herds belonging to the country-people 
were close round our camp. As it was always in my heart to 
possess Hindustan, and as these several countries, Bhira, 
Khush-ab, Chin-ab and Chinlut ^ had once been held by the 
Turk, I pictured them as my own and was resolved to get them 
into my hands, whether peacefully or by force. For these reasons 
it being imperative to treat these hillmen well, this following 
Pol. 224. order was given : — “ Do no hurt or harm to the flocks and herds 
of these people, nor even to their cotton-ends and broken 
needles ! ” 

* It is somewlia,t difficult not to forget that a man who, like Hahur, records so many 
observations of geographical position, had no guidance from Surveys, Gazetteers and 
Books of Travel. Most of his records are those of personal observation. 

^ In this sentence Mr. Erskine read a reference to the Musalman Ararat, the Koh-i- 
jud on the left bank of the Tigris. What I have set down translates the Turk! words 
but, taking account of Babur’s eye for the double use of a word, and Erskine’s careful 
work, done too in India, the Turki may imply reference to the Ararat-like summit of 
Sakeswar. 

3 Here Dr. Leyden’s version finally ends (Erskine). 

** Bhira, as has been noted, is on the Jehlam ; Khush-ab is 40 m. lower down the 
same river ; Chinlut (Chini-wat ?) is 50 miles south of Bhira ; Chin-ab (China-water?) 
seems the name of a tract only and not of a residential centre ; it will be in the Bar 
of Kipling^s border-thief. Concerning Chiniut see D. G. Barkley’s letter, JRAS 1899 
p. 132. 
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{j\ The Kalda-kahdr /ake.) 

{Feb, 20tlt) Marching thence next day, we dismounted at the 
Mid-day Prayer amongst fields of densely-growing corn in 
Kalda-kahar. 

Kalda-kahar is some 20 miles north of Bhira, a level land shut 
in ^ amongst the Jud mountains. In the middle of it is a lake 
some six miles round, the in-gatherings of rain from all sides. 

On the north of this lake lies an excellent meadow ; on the hill- 
skirt to the west of it there is a spring ^ having its source in the 
heights overlooking the lake. The place being suitable I have 
made a garden there, called the Bagh-i-safa,3 as will be told later ; 
it is a very charming place with good air. 

{Feli> 21st) We rode from Kalda-kahar at dawn next day. 

When we reached the top of the Hamtatu-pass a few local people 
waited on me, bringing a humble gift. They were joined with 
‘Abdu’r-rahim the chief-scribe {sJiaghdwal) and sent with him to 
speak the Bhira people fair and say, ‘‘ The possession of this 
country by a Turk has come down from of old ; beware not to 
bring ruin on its people by giving way to fear and anxiety ; our 
eye is on this land and on this people ; raid and rapine shall 
not be.” 

We dismounted near the foot of the pass at breakfast-time, Foi. 224^. 
and thence sent seven or eight men ahead, under Ourban of 
Chirkh and ‘Abdu’l-maluk of Khwast. Of those sent one Mir 
Muhammad (a servant ?) of Mahdi Khwaja ^ brought in a man. 

A few Afghan headmen, who had come meantime with offerings 
and done obeisance, were joined with Langar Khan to go and 
speak the Bhira people fair. 

After crossing the pass and getting out of the jungle, we arrayed 
in right and left and centre, and moved forward for Bhira. As 

* iaitr ylri %vaqi'‘ bfdub iur. As on f. 160 of the valley of Khvvesh, I have taken 
taur to be Turk!, complete, shut in. 

® chashma (f. 2i8^ and note). 

3 The promised description is not found ; there follows a mere mention only of the 
garden [f. 369]. This entry can be taken therefore as shewing an intention to write 
what is still wanting from Safar 926 ah. to Safar 932 ah. 

^ Mir Muh. i.iay have been a kinsman or follower of Mahdi Khwaja. The anlry 
on the scene, unannounced by introduction as to parentage, of the Khwaja^ who 
played a part later in Babur’s family affairs is due, no doubt, to the last g 3 .p of annals. 

He is mentioned in the Translator’s Note, s.a, 923 ah. {See Gul-badan’s H.N, Bio- 
graphical Appendix s.n.) 
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we got near it there came in, of the servants of DauJat Khan 
Yiisuf-khaiVs son ‘All Khan, SfktQ’s son Di vva Hindu ; with them 
came several of the notables of Bhira who brought a horse and 
camel as an offering and did me obeisance. At the Mid-day 
Prayer we dismounted on the east of Bhira, on the bank of the 
Bahat (Jehlam), in a sown-field, without hurt or harm being 
allowed to touch the people of Bhira. 

{k. History of Bhira!) 

Timur Beg had gone into Hindustan ; from the time he went 
out again these several countries viz. Bhira, Khush-fib, Chin-ab 
and Chiniut,had been held by his descendants and the dependants 
and adherents of those descendants. After the death of SI. Mas‘ud 
Mirza and his son ‘Ali Asghar Mirza, the sons of Mir ‘Ali Beg 

{Author' s mte on SI. J/as^ud A/tf sd.) He was the son of SuyurRhatmish 
Mirza, son of Shahrukh Mirza, (son of Timur),* ^tnd was known as SI. Mas‘ud 
/Cdbult because the government and administration of Kabul and Zabul were 
then dependent on him (deposed 843 ah. -1440 ad.) 

Fol. 225. yiz, Baba-i-kabuli, Darya Khan and Apaq Khan, known later as 
Ghazi Khan, all of whom SI. Mas‘ud M. had cherished, through 
their dominant position, got possession of Kabul, Zabul and the 
afore-named countries and parganas of Hindustan. In SI. Abu- 
said Mirza’s time, Kabul and Zabul went from their hands, the 
Hindustan countries remaining. In 910 AH. (1504 ad.) the year 

{Author's note to g/O ah.'^ That j'car, with the wish to enter Hindustan, 
Khailmr had been crossed and Parashawur {sic) had i>een reachefl, when Hatfi 
Cha^.^hdnidni insisted on a move against Lower liangash i.e. K(ihal, a ma.ss 
of Afghans v^ere raided and scraped clean {qirih), the Bannu plain was raided 
and plundered, and return was made through Duki (Dug!). 

I first came into Kabul, the government of Bhira, Khush-ab and 
Chin-ab depended on Sayyid ‘Ali Khan, son of Ghazi Khan and 
grandson of Mir ‘Ali Beg, who read the kJmtba for Sikandar son 
of Buhlul (Lftdi Afghan) and was subject to him. When t led 
that army out (910 ah.) Sayyid ‘Ali Khan left Bhira in terror, 
crossed the Bahat-water, and seated himself in Sher-kot, one of 
the villages of Bhira. A few years later the Afghans became 
suspicious about him on my account ; he, giving way to his owti 
fears and anxieties, made these countries over tb the theh governor 
ifoi. 225^. in LahQr, Daulat Khan, son of Tatar Khan Yusuf -khaii, who 
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gave them to his own eldest son ‘All Khan, and in ‘All Khan’s 
possession they now were. 

{Author s note on Daulat Khan Yusuf -khail.') This Tatar Khan, the father 
of Daulai Khan, . was one of six or seven sarddrs who, sallying out and 
becoming dominant in Hindustan, made Buhlfil Padshah. He held the 
country north of the Satluj {sif) and Sahrind,* the revenues of which exceeded 
3 krfirs.' On Tatar Khan’s death, SI. Sikandar {Ludi), as over-lord, took 
those countries from Tatar Khan’s sons and gave Lahur only to Daulat Khan. 
Tliat hapjiencd a year or two before I came into the country of Kabul (910 aH. ). 


(/. Bd blur's journey resumed A 

{Feb. 227id) Next morning foragers were sent to several 
convenient places ; on the same day I visited Bhlra ; and on the 
same day Sangur Khan Jajijiiha came, made offering of a horse, 
and did me obeisance. 

{Feb. 2 jnf) On Wednesday the 22 nci of the montn, me 
headmen and chauderis^ of Bhira were summoned, a sum of 
400,000 shdhrukJns was agreed on as the price of peace {mdl-i- 
umdn)y and collectors were appointed. We also made an 
excursion, going in a boat and there eating a confection. 

{Feb. 2 fill) Haidar the standard-bearer had been sent to the 
Biluchis located in Bhira and Khush-ab ; on Thursday morning 
they made an offering of an almond-coloured tipuchdq [horse], 
and did obeisance. As it was represented to me that some of 
the soldiery were behaving without sense and were laying-hands 
on Bhira people, persons were sent who caused some of those Fol. 226. 
senseless people to meet their death-doom, of others slit the 
noses and so led them. round the camp. 

{Feb. 2j;i/t) On Friday came a dutiful letter from the Khush- 
abis ; on this Shah Shuja* Arghuns son Shah Hasan was 
appointed to go to Khush-ab. 


* or Sihrind, mod. Sirhind or‘Sar-i-hind (Head of Hind). It may be noted here, 
for what it may be found worth, that Kh(w)af! Khan [i, 402] calls Sar-i-hind the old 
name, says that the place was once held by the Ghazni dynasty and was ilj Indian 
frontier, and that Shah-jahan changed it to Sahrind. The W. -i-B. I.O. 217 f. 155 
writes Shahrind. 

® Three krores or crores of dams, at 40 to the rupee, would make this 750f0C)0 
rupees, or about ;^75,oco sterling (Erskine) ; a statement from the ancient history oS 
the rupl ! 

^ This Hindustani word in some districts signifies the head man of a trade, jh others 
a landholder (Erskine). 

^ In Mr. Erskine^s time this sum was reckoned to be nearly ;f20,ooo. 
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{^Feb. 26tk) On Saturday the 25th of the month, ^ Shah Hasan 
was started for Khush-ab. 

{Feb, 2ytK) On Sunday so much rain fell * that water covered 
all the plain. A small brackish stream 3 flowing between Bhlra 
and the gardens in which the army lay, had become like a great 
river before the Mid-day Prayer ; while at the ford near Bhira 
there was no footing for more than an arrow’s flight ; people 
crossing had to swim. In the afternoon I rode out to watch the 
water coming down {kirkdn su) ; the rain and storm were such 
that on the way back there was some fear about getting in to 
camp. I crossed that same water {kzrkdn sti) with my horse 
swimming. The army-people were much alarmed ; most of them 
abandoned tents and heavy baggage, shouldered armour, horse- 
mail and arms, made their horses swim and crossed bareback. 
Most streams flooded the plain. 

{Feb. 28th) Next day boats were brought from the river 
(Jehlam), and in these most of the army brought their tents and 
baggage over. Towards mid-day, Quj Beg’s men went 2 miles 
up the water and there found a ford by which the rest crossed. 

Fol. 226 ^. {March ist) After a night spent in Bhira-fort, Jahan-numa 
they call it, we marched early oh the Tuesday morning out of 
the worry of the rain-flood to the higher ground north of Bhira. 

As there was some delay about the moneys asked for and 
agreed to {taqabbut), the country was divided into four districts 
and the begs were ordered to try to make an end of the matter. 
Khalifa was appointed to one district, Quj Beg to another, 
Nasir’s Dost to another, Sayyid Qasim and Muhibb-i-‘ali to 
another. Picturing as our own the countries once occupied by 
the Turk, there was to be no over-running or plundering. 

{m. Envoys sent to the court in Dihii.) 

{March 3rd) People were always saying, 'Ht could do no harni 
to send an envoy, for peace’ sake, to countries that once depended 

* Here originally neither the Elph. MS. nor the Hai. MS. had a date ; it has been 
added to the former. 

® This rain is too early for the s.w. monsoon ; it was probably a severe fall of spring 
rain, which prevails at iis season or rather earlier, and extends over all the west of 
Asia (Erskine). 

3 a% ghina sAcr su. Streams rising in the Salt-range become brackish on reaching 
its skirts (G. of I. ). 
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on the Turk.” Accordingly on Thursday the ist of Rabru’l- 
avvwal, Mulla Murshid was appointed to go to SI. Ibrahim who 
through the death of his father SI. Iskandar had attained to rule 
in Hindustan some 5 or 6 months earlier(?). I sent him a goshawk 
{qdnhli^/ia) and asked for the countries which from of old had 
depended on the Turk. Mulla Murshid was given charge of 
writings {khdftldr) for Dauiat Khan ( Ydsuf-khail) and writings 
for Si. Ibrahim ; matters were .sent also by word-of-mouth ; and 
he was given leave to go. Far from sense and wisdom, shut off 
from judgment and counsel must people in Hindustan be, the 
Afghans above all ; for they could not move and make stand 
like a foe, nor did they know ways and rules of friendliness. Foi. 227. 
Dauiat Khan kept my man several days in Lahur without seeing 
him him.self or speeding him on to SI. Ibrahim ; and he came 
back to Kabul a few months later without bringing a reply. 

(//. Birth of llind-dli) 

{March qth) On Friday the 2nd of the month, the foot-soldiers 
Shai!)ak and Darwesh-i-‘ah, — he is now a matchlockman, — 
bringing dutiful letters from Kabul, brought news also of 
Hind-al’s birth. As the news came during the expedition into 
Hindustan, I took it as an omen, and gave the name Hind-al 
( baking of Hind). Dutiful letters came also from Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. in Balkh, by the hand of Qarnbar Beg. 

{^March §th) Next morning when the Court ro.se, we rode out 
for an excursion, entered a boat and there drank 'araq^ The 
people of the party were Khwaja Dost-khawand, Khusrau, Mirim, 

Mirza Ouli, Muhammad!, Ahmadi, Gadal, Na‘man, Langar Khan, 
Rauh-dam,^ Oasim-i-‘alI the opium-eater {tariydki), Yusuf-i-‘all 
and Tlngrl-quli. Towards the head of the boat there was a tdldr^ 
on the flat top of which I sat with a few people, a few others 
sitting below. There was a sitting-place also at the tail of the 
boat ; there Muhammad!, Gadai and Na‘man sat. 'Araq was 
drunk till the Other Prayer when, disgusted by its bad flavour, 
by consent of those at the head of the boat, mdjun was preferred. 

* Here this will be the fermented juice of rice or of the date-palm. 

* Rauh is sometimes the name of a musical note. 

3 a platform, with or without a chamber above it, and supported on four posts. 
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Fol. 22’jd. Those at the other end, knowing nothing about our majun drank 
*ara^ right through. At the Bed-time Prayer we rode from the 
boat and got into camp late. Thinking I had been drinking 
'ara^ Muhammad! and Gadai had said to one another, “ Let’s do 
befitting service,” lifted a pitcher of 'araq up to one another in 
turn on their horses, and came in saying with wonderful joviality 
and heartiness and speaking together, “ Through this dark night 
have we come carrying this pitcher in turns ! ” Later on when 
they knew that the party was (now) meant to be otherwise and the 
hilarity to differ, that is to say, that [there would be that] of the 
majun band and that of the drinkers, they were much disturbed 
because never does a majun party go well with a drinking-party. 
Said I, “ Don’t upset the party ! Let those who wish to drink 
'araq^ drink ^araq ; let those who wish to eat mcUjuny eat mdjun. 
Let no-one on either side make talk or allusion to the other.” 
Some drank 'arag, some ate mdjiin, and for a time the party* 
went on quite politely. Baba Jan the ^^a:^«.sr-player had not been 
of our party (in the boat) ; we invited him when we reached the 
tents. He asked to drink ^araq. We invited Tardi Muhammad 
Qibchdq also and made him a comrade of the drinkers. A majtln 
party never goes well with an ^araq or a wine-party ; the drinkers 
began to make wild talk and chatter from all sides, mostly in 
allusion to majun and majunis. Baba Jan even, when drunk, said 
many wild things. The drinkers soon made Tard! Khan mad- 
drunk, by giving him one full bowl after another. Try as we did 

Fol. 22%, to keep things straight, nothing went well ; there was much dis- 
gusting uproar; the party became intolerable and was broken up. 

{March jth) On Monday the 5th of the month, the country 
of Bhira was given to Hindu Beg. 

{March 8 th) On Tuesday the Chin-ab country was bestowed 
on Husain Atkrakij) and leave was given to him and the Ch!n-ab 
people to set out At this time Sayyid ‘All Khan’s son Minuchihr 
Khan, having let us know (his intention), came and waited on me. 
He had started from Hindustan by the upper road, had met in 
with Tatar Khan Kakar ; * Tatar Khan had not let him pass on, 
but had kept him, made him a son-in-laW by giving him his own 
daughter, and had detained him for some time. 

* so-written in the MSS. Gf. Ravertys Notes and G. of I. 
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{0, The Kakars,) 

In amongst the mountains of Nil-ab and Bhira which connect 
with those of Kashmir, there are, besides the Jud and Janjuha 
tribes, many Jats, Gujurs, and others akin to them, seated in 
villages everywhere on every rising-ground. These are governed 
by headmen of the Kakar tribes, a headship like that over the 
Jud and Janjuha. At this time (925 AH.) the headmen of the 
people of those hi 11 -skirts were Tatar Kakar and Hatl Kakar, 
two descendants of one forefather ; being paternal-uncles’ sons.^ 
Torrent-beds and ravines are their strongholds. Tatar’s place, 
named Parhala,^ is a good deal below the snow-mountains ; 

Hati’s country connects with the mountains and also he had 
made Babu Khan’s fief Kalanjar ,3 look towards himself. Tatar Foi. 228A 
Kakar had seen Daulat Khan ( Yusuf -khail) and looked to him 
with complete obedience. Hat! had not seen Daulat Khan; his 
attitude towards him was bad and turbulent. At the word of 
the Hindustan begs and in agreement with them, Tatar had so 
posted himself as to blockade Hat! from a distance. Just when 
we were in Ehira, Hatl moved on pretext of hunting, fell un- 
expectedly on Tatar, killed him, and took his country, his wives 
• and his having {bulghdnt).^ 

(/>. Babur's jourriey resumed^ 

Having ridden out at the Mid-day Prayer for an excursion, 
we got on a boat and 'araq was drunk. The people of the party 
were Dost Beg, Mirza Quli, Ahmadi, Gadai, Muhammad ‘All 
Jangfang, ‘Asas,^ and Aughan-birdi Mughiil. The musicians 
were Rauh-dam, Baba Jan, Oasim-i-‘ali, Yusuf-i-‘all, Tingrl-quli, 
Abu’l-qasim, Ramzan Lfdli. We drank in the boat till the Bed- 
time Prayer ; then getting off it, full of drink, we mounted, took 
torches in our hands, and went to camp from the river’s bank, 

* Anglic^, cousins on the father’s side. 

^ The G. of I. describes it. 

3 Elph. MS. f. 183^, tnan5ub\ Hai. MS. and 2nd W.-i-B. bisut. The holder 
might be Babad-kabull of f. 225. 

♦ The 1st Pers. trs. (I.O. 215 f. 188^) and Kehr’s MS. [Ilminsky p, 293] attribute. 

Hall’s last-recorded acts to Babur himself. The two mistaken sources err together 
elsewhere. M. de Courteille corrects the defect (ii, 67). * 

® night-guard. He is the old servant to whom Babur sent a giant ashraft of the 
spoils of India (Gul-badan’s H.N, s,n,). 
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leaning over from our horses on this side, leaning over from that, 
at one loose-rein gallop ! Very drunk I must have been for, 
when they told me next day that we had galloped loose-rein 
into camp, carrying torches, I could not recal it in the very least. 
After reaching my quarters, I vomited a good deal. 

{^March iitk) On Friday we rode out on an excursion, crossed 
the water (Jehlam) by boat and went about amongst the orchards 
{bdghdt) of blossoming trees and the lands of the sugar-cultivation. 
VVe saw thef wheel ivith buckets, had water drawn, and asked 
Foi. 229. particulars about getting it out ; ind :ed we made them draw it 
again and again. During this excursion a confection was pre- 
ferred. In returning we went on board a boat. A confection 
iindjtin) was given also to Minuchihr Khan, such a one that, to 
keep him standing, two people had to give him tiicir arms. For 
a time the boat remained at anchor in mid-stream ; we then went 
down-stream ; after a while had it drawn up-stream again, slept 
in it that night and went back to camp near dawn. 

{March I2tk) On Saturday the 10th of the first Rabi‘, the 
Sun entered the Ram. Today we rode out before mid-day and 
got into a boat where 'araq was drunk. The people of the party 
were Khwaja Dost-khawand, Dost Beg, Mirim, Mirza Quli, 
Muhammadi, Ahmadi, Yunas-i-‘ah, Muh. ‘All Jang-jang, Gadai 
Taghai, Mir Khurd (and ?) 'Asas. The musicians were Rauh- 
dam, Baba Jan, Qasim, Yusuf-i-‘ali, Tingri-quli and Ramzan. 
We got into a branch-water {shakh-i-db), for some time went 
down-stream, landed a good deal below Bhira and on its opposite 
bank, and went late into camp. 

This same day Shah Hasan returned from Khush-ab whither 
he had been sent as envoy to demand the countries which from 
of old had depended on the Turk ; he had settled peaceably with 
them and had in his hands a part of the money assessed on them. 

The heats were near at hand. To reinforce Hindu Beg (in 
Bhira) were appointed Shah Muhammad Keeper of the Seal 
and his younger brother Dost Beg Keeper of the Seal, together 
with several suitable braves ; an accepted (jydrdsha) stipend 
Fol. 229^. was fixed and settled in accordance with each man's position. 

Khush-ab was bestowed, with a standard, on Langar Khan, the 
prime cause and mover of this expedition ; we settled also that 
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he was to help Hindu Beg. We appointed also to help Hindu 
Beg, the Turk and local soldiery of Bhira, increasing the allow- 
ances and pay of both. Amongst them was the afore-named 
Minuchihr Khan whose name has been mentioned ; there was 
also Nazar-i-‘alr Turk^ one of Minuchihr Khan’s relations ; there 
were also Sangar Khan Janjiiha and Malik Hast Janjulia. 

{pp. Retiirn for Kabul. ^ 

(March 13th) Having settled the country in every way making 
for hope of peace, we marched for Kabul from Bhira on Sunday 
the iithof the first Rabi‘. We dismounted in Kaldah-kahar. 

That day too it rained amazingly ; people with rain-cloaks^ were 
in the same case as those who had none ! The rear of the camp 
kept coming in till the Bed-time Prayer. 

(q. Action taken agamst Hdti Kakar.) 

\ March 14th) People acquainted with che honour and glory 
(db 14 . tab) of this land and government, especially the Janjuhas, 
old foes of these Kakars, represented, “ Hati is the bad man 
round-about ; he it is robs on the roads ; he it is brings men to 
ruin ; he ought either to be driven out from these parts, or to be 
severely punished.” Agreeing with this, we left Khwaja Mir-i- 
miran and Na.sir’s Mirim next day with the camp, parting from 
them at big breakfast,^ and mov'cd on Hati Kakar. As has been 
said, he had killed 'Patar a few days earlier, and having taken 
possession of Parhala, was in it now. Dismounting at the Other FoI. 230 
Prayer, we gave the horses corn ; at the Bed-time Prayer we 
rode on again, our guide being a Gujur servant of Malik Hast, 
named Sar-u-pa. We rode the night through and dismounted 
at dawn, when Beg Muhammad Mughfil was sent back to the 

* The kiping or klpik is a kind of mantle covered with wool (Erskine) ; the root 
of the word is X’//*, dry. 

® aitlugh chasht^ a term suggesting that Babur knew the chofa kdztrt^ little break- 
fast, of Anglo-India. It may be inferred, from seve.al passages, that the big breakfast 
was taken after 9 a.m. and before 12 p.m. Just below men are said to put on their 
mail at ckdsht in the same way as, passim, things other than prayer are siiid to\be 
done at this or that Prayer ,* this, I think, always implies that they are done aftgr the . 

Prayer mentioned ; a thing done shortly before a Prayer is done ‘ ‘ close to ’ or 

near ** or when done over half-way to the following Prayer, the act is said to be 
done “nearer” to the second (as was noted on f. 221). 
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camp, and we remounted when it was growing light. At break- 
fast-time (9 a.m.) we put our mail on and moved forward faster. 
The blackness of Parhala shewed itself from 2 miles off ; the 
gallop was then allowed {chapqun qiiiiildi) ; the right went east 
of Parhala, Quj Beg, who was also of the right, following as its 
reserve ; the men of the left and centre went straight for the 
fort, Dost Beg being their rear-reserve. 

Parhala stands amongst ravines. It has two roads ; one, by 
which we came, leads to it from the south-east, goes along the 
top of ravines and on either hand has hollows worn out by the 
torrents. A mile from Parhala this road, in four or five places 
before it reaches the Gate, becomes a one-man road with a 
ravine falling from its either side ; there for more than an 
arrow’s flight men must ride in single file. The other road 
comes from the north-west ; it gets up to Parhala by the trough 
of a valley and it also is a one-man road. There is no other 
road on any side. Parhala though without breast-work or 
battlement, has no assailable place, its sides shooting perpendicu- 
Fol. 230A larly down for 7, 8, 10 yards. 

When the van of our left, having passed the narrow place, 
went in a body to the Gate, Hatl, with whom were 30 to 40 men 
in armour, their horses in mail, and a mass of foot-soldiers, 
forced his assailants to retire. Dost Beg led his reserve forward, 
made a .strong attack, dismounted a number of Hati’s men, and 
beat him. All the country-round, Hatl was celebrated for his 
daring, but try as he did, he could effect nothing ; he took to 
flight ; he could not make a stand in those narrow places ; he 
could not make the fort fast when he got back into it. His 
assailants went in just behind him and ran on through the 
ravine and narrows of the north-west side of the fort, but he 
rod^ light and made his flight good. Here again, Dost Beg did 
very well and recompense was added to renown.* 

Meantime I had gone into the fort and dismounted at Tatar 
Kakat^s dwelling. Several men had joined in the attack for 
whom to stay with me had been arranged ; amongst them were 
A|nin-i-muhammad Tarkhan Arghun and QarScha.^ For this 

* JuldU Dost Beg-nitig Ati-gha b&ldt. 

* The disarray of these names in thje MSS. reveals confusion in their source. 
Similar verbal disarray occurs in the latter part of f. 22Q. 
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fault they were sent to meet the camp, without sar-u-pd, into 
the wilds and open country with Sar-u-pa ^ for their guide, the 
Gujur mentioned already. 

(March i 6 th) Next day we went out by the north-west ravine 
and dismounted in a sown field. A few serviceable braves under 
Wail the treasurer were sent out to meet the camp.^ 

(March Marching on Thursday the 1 5th, we dismounted 

at Andaraba on the Suhan, a fort said to have depended from 
of old on ancestors of Malik Hast. Hat! Kakar had killed 
Malik Hast’s father and destroyed the fort ; there it now lay in 
ruins. 

At the Bed-time Prayer of this same day, those left at Kalda- 
kahar with the camp rejoined us. 

(r. Submissions to Babur.) 

It must have been after Hat! overcame Tatar that he started 
his kinsman Parbat to me with tribute and an accoutred horse. 
Parbat did not light upon us but, meeting in with the camp we 
had left behind, came on in the company of the train. With it 
came also Langar Khan up from Bhira on matters of business. 
His affairs were put right and he, together with several local 
people, was allowed to leave. 

(March i 8 th) Marching on and crossing the Suhan-water, we 
dismounted on the rising-ground. Here Hatl’s kinsman (Parbat) 
was robed in an honorary dress (khil''at\ given letters of 
encouragement for Hati, and despatched with a servant of 
Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang. Nil-ab and the Qarluq (Himalayan?) 
Hazara had been given to Humayun (act. 12); some of his 
servants under Baba Dost and Halahil came now for their 
darogha-ship .3 

(March ipth) Marching early next morning, we dismounted 
after riding 2 miles, went to view the camp from a height and 
ordered that the camp-camels should be counted ; it came out 
at 570. 

* Manifestly a pun is made on the guide’s name and on the cap-^-pii robe of honour 
the offenders did not receive. 

aurd&-ning aldt-gha^ a novel phrase. .* 

® I understand that the servants had come to do their equivalent for “kissing 
hands’* on an appointment vi%. to kneel. 


Fol. 231. 


Fol. 231^. 
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We had heard of the qualities of the sambhal plant we saw 
it on this ground ; along this hill-skirt it grows sparsely, a plant 
here, a plant there ; it grows abundantly and to a large size 
further along the skirt-hills of Hindustan. It will be described 
when an account is given of the animals and plants of 
Hindustan.^ 

{March 20tk) Marching from that camp at beat of drum {i.e, 
one hour before day), we dismounted at breakfast-time (9 a.m.) 
below the Sangdaki-pass, at mid-day marched on, crossed the 
pass, crossed the torrent, and dismounted on the rising-ground. 

{March 21st) Marching thence at midnight, we made an 
excursion to the ford 3 we had crossed when on our way to Bhira. 
A great raft of grain had stuck in the mud of that same ford 
and, do what its owners would, could not be made to move. 
The corn was seized and shared out to those with us. Timely 
indeed was that corn ! 

Near noon we were a little below the meeting of the waters 
of Kabul and Sind, rather above old Nll-ab ; we dismounted 
there between two waters.^ From Nll-ab six boats were brought, 
and were apportioned to the right, left and centre, who busied 
themselves energetically in crossing the river (Indus). We got 
there on a Monday ; they kept on crossing the water through 
the night preceding Tuesday {March 22nd)y through Tuesday 
and up to Wednesday {March 2jrd) and on Thursday {2pk) 
also a few crossed. 

Hati’s kinsman Parbat, he who from Andaraba was sent to 
Fol. 232. Hati with a servant of Muh. ‘All Jang-jang, came to the bank 
of the river with Hatfs offering of an accoutred horse. Nil- 
abis also came, brought an accoutred horse and did obeisance. 

{s. Various postings?) 

Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang had wished to stay in Bhira but 
Bhira being bestowed on Hindu Beg, he was given the countries 

* si^enard. Speede’s Indian Handbook on Gardening identifies samhhal with 
Valeriana jcdmansi (Sir W. Jones & Roxburgh); “it is the real spikenard of the 
ancients, highly esteemed alike as a perfume and as a stimulant medicine ; native 
practitioners esteeming it va^uable in hysteria and epilepsy.” Babur’s word dirakht 
Is somewhat large for the pl^nt. 

» It is not given, however- ^ through the Indus. 

^ Perhaps this {miyOn-dH-Ab) was the angle made by the Indus itself 

below Atalc ; perhftps one inade hy the Indus and an affluent 
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between it and the Sind-river, such as the Qarlui} Hazara, Hatl, 
Ghiya§-wal and Kib (Kitib) : — 

Where one is who submits like a raHyat^ so treat him ; 

But him who submits not, strike, strip, crush and force to obey. 

He also received a special head-wear in black velvet, a special 
Qilmaq corselet, and a s^ndard. When Hatfs kinsman was 
given leave to go he took for Hati a sword and head-to-foot 
{bdsh-aydq) with a royal letter of encouragement. 

{March 24th) On Thursday at sunrise we marched from the 
river’s bank. That day confection was eaten. While tinder its 
influence ^ wonderful fields of flowers were enjoyed. In some 
places sheets of yellow flowers bloomed in plots ; in others sheets 
of red (arghwdnt) flowers in plots, in some red and yellow 
bloomed together. We sat on a mound near the camp to enjoy 
the sight. There were flowers on all sides of the mound, yellow Foi. 232^. 
here, red there, as if arranged regularly to form a sextuple. On 
two sides there were fewer flowers but^as far as the eye reached, 
flowers were in bloom. In spring near farashawar the fields of 
flowers are very beautiful indeed. 

{March 251)1) We marched from that ground at dawn. At 
one place on the road a tiger came out and roared. On hearing 
it, the horses, willy-nilly, flung off in terror, carrying their riders 
in all directions, and dashing into ravines and hollows. The 
tiger went again into the jungle. To bring it out, we ordered 
a buffalo brought and put on the edge of the jungle. The tiger 
again came out roaring. Arrows were shot at it from all sides 
I shot with the rest. Khalwi (var. Khalwa) a foot-soldier, 
pricked it with a spear ; it bit the spear and broke off the spear- 
head. After tasting of those arrow^s, it went into the bushes 
{butd) and stayed there. Baba the waiting-man \^yasdwat\ went 
with drawn sword close up to it ; it sprang ; he chopped at its 
head ; ‘All Sistdni'^ chopped at its loins ; it plunged into the 
river and was killed right in the w^ater. It was got out and 
ordered to be skinned. 

* fna'juni ndklikt^ presumably under the tranquillity induced by the drug. 

* massadus^ the six sides of the world, i.e. all sides. 

3 This is the name of one of the five champions defeated by Babur in single combat 
in 914 AH. (Translator’s Note s.a. 914 ah.). ^ 
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(March 26tk) Marching on next day, we reached Bigram and 
went to see Gur-khattrl. This is a smallish abode, after the 
fashion of a hermitage (sauma'at), rather confined and dark. 
After entering at the door and going down a few steps, one must 
lie full length to get beyond. There is no getting in without 
a lamp. All round near the building there is let lie an enormous 
quantity of hair of the head and beard which men have shaved 
off there. There are a great many retreats (hujra) near Gur- 
Fol. 233 khattri like those of a rest-house or a college. In the year we 
came into Kabul (910 AH.) and over- ran Kohat, Bannu and the 
plain, we made an excursion to Bigram, saw its great tree and 
were consumed with regret at not seeing Gur-khattrl, but it does 
not seem a place to regret not-seeing.^ 

On this same day an excellent hawk of mine went astray out 
of Shaikhim the head-falconer*s charge ; it had taken many 
cranes and storks and had moulted (ttildb') two or three times. 
So many things did it take that it made a fowler of a person so 
little keen as I ! 

At this place were bestowed 100 misqals of silver, clothing 
(tunluqX three bullocks and one buffalo, out of the offerings of 
Hindustan, on each of six persons, the chiefs of the Dilazak 
Afghans under Malik Bu Khan and Malik Musa ; to others, in 
their degree, were given money, pieces of cloth, a bullock and 
a buffalo. 

(March 27th) When we dismounted at ‘Ali-masjid, a Dilazak 
Afghan of the Yaq‘ub-khail, named Ma'ruf, brought an offering 
of 10 sheep, two ass-loads of rice and eight large cheeses. 

(March 28th) Marching on from ‘Ali-masjid, we dismounted 
at Yada-bir ; from Yada-blr Jui-shahi was reached by the Mid- 
day Prayer and we there dismounted. Today Dost Beg was 
attacked by burning fever. 

(March 2pth) Marching from Jui-shahl at dawn, we ate our 
mid-day meal in the Bagh-i-wafa. At the Mid-day Prayer we 
betook ourselves out of the garden, close to the Evening Prayer 
forded the Siyah-ab at Gandamak, satisfied our horses’ hunger 
in a field of green com, and rode on in a g^art or two (24-48 min.). 


* t 145^. 
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After crossing the Surkh-ab, we dismounted at Kark and took Fai. 233^. 
a sleep. 

(Marc/i jotk) Riding before shoot of day from Kark, I went 
with 5 or 6 others by the road taking off for Qara-tu in order to 
enjoy the sight of a garden there made. Khalifa and Shah 
Hasan Beg and the rest went by the other road to await me at 
Quruq-sai. 

When we reached Qara-tu, Shah Beg Arghun's commissary 
(jawdchi) Qizil (Rufus) brought word that Shah Beg had taken 
Kahan, plundered it and retired. 

An order had been given that no-one soever should take news 
of us ahead. We reached Kabul at the Mid-day Prayer, no 
person in it knowing about us till we got to Qutluq-qadam's 
bridge. As Humayun and Kamran heard about us only after 
that, there was not time to put them on horseback ; they made 
their pages carry them, came, and did obeisance between the 
gates of the town and the citadel.* At the Other Prayer there 
waited on me Qasim Beg, the town QazI, the retainers left in 
Kabul and the notables of the place. 

(^April 2nd) At the Other Prayer of hViday the ist of the 
second Rabl‘ there was a wine-party at which a special head-to- 
foot {bdsh-aydq) was bestowed on Shah Hasan. 

(Apri/ 3rd) At dawn on Saturday we went on board a boat 
and took our morning.^ Nur Beg, then not obedient (tdib), 
played the lute at this gathering. At the Mid-day Prayer we 
left the boat to visit the garden made between Kul-klna^ and 
the mountain (Shah-i-kabul). At the Evening Prayer we went 
to the Violet-garden where there was drinking again. From 
Kul-klna I got in by the rampart and went into the citadel. 

(«. Dost Begs death,) 

(Aprit 6th) On the night of Tuesday the Sth of the month, ^ 

Dost Beg, who on the road had had fever, went to God’s mercy. Koi. 

* Humayun was 12, Kamran younger ; one surmises that Babur would have walked 
under the same circumstances. 

* fobuhi^ the morning-draught. In 1623 ad. Pietro della Valle took a sapuhl with 
Mr. Thomas Ra.stel, the head of the merchants of Surat, which was of hot spiced wine 
and sipped in the mornings to comfort the stomach (Hakluyt ed. p. 20). 

3 f. i2Sand note. 

^ Anglic^, in the night preceding Tuesday. 


27 
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Sad and grieved enough vve were ! His bier and corpse were 
carried to Ghazni where they laid him in front of the gate of the 
Sultan’s garden {rauza\ 

Dost Beg had been a very good brave (^yikii) and he was still 
rising in rank as a beg. Before he was niade a beg, he did 
excellent things several times as one of the household. One 
time was at Rabat-i-zauraq/ one yighdch from Andijan when 
SI. Ahmad Tambal attacked me at night (908 AU.). I, with lO 
to IS men, by making a stand, had forced his gallopers back ; 
when we reached his centre, he made a stand with as many as 
100 men ; there were then three men with me, i,e, there were 
four counting myself. Nasir’s Dost (/>. Dost Beg) was one of 
the three ; another was Mirza Quli Kfikidddsh ; Karlm-dad 
Turkman was the other. I was just in my jiba '^ ; Tambal and 
another were standing like gate-wards in front of his array ; 
I came face to face with Tarnbal, shot an arrow striking his 
helm ; shot another aiming at the attachment of his shield ; 3 
they shot one through my leg {bfitum) \ Tarnbal chopped at my 
head. It was wonderful ! The (under)-cap of my helm was on 
my head ; not a thread of it was cut, but on the head itself was 
a very bad wound. Of other help came none ; no-one was left 
with me ; of necessity I brought myself to gallop back. Dost 
Beg had been a little in my rear ; (Tarnbal) on leaving me alone, 
chopped at him.^ 

Fol. 234^. Again, when we were getting out of Akhsi [908 AH .],5 Dost 
Beg chopped away at Baqi who, although people called 

him Hiz, was a mighty master of the sword. Dost Beg was one 
of the eight left with me after we were out of Akhsi ; he was the 
third they unhorsed. 

Again, after he had become a beg, when SiQnjuk Khan 
{Afizbeg), arriving with the (Auzbeg) sultans before Tashklnt, 
besieged Ahmad-i-qasim [^Kohbur'] in it [918 AH.], 7 Dost Beg 

• f. 106^. 

* This would be ihe under -corselet to which the four plates of mail were attached 
when mail was worn. Babur in this adventure wore no mail, not even his helm ; on 
his head was the under cap of the metal helm. 

3 Index s.n. gharicka, 

♦ The earlier account helps to make this one clearer (f. 106^). 
i s f. 1 1 2 seq, 

® Catamite, mistakenly read as khi% on f. 112^ {M^moires ii, 82). 

? He was acting for Babur (Translator’s Note s,ck ; H.S. iii, 318 ; T. R. ppw 260, 2)ro). 
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passed through them and entered the town. During the siege 
he risked his honoured life splendidly, but Ahmad-i-qasim, 
without a word to this honoured man,* flung out of the town and 
got away. Dost Beg for his own part got the better of the Khan 
and sultans and made his way well out of Tashkint 

Later on when Sherim Taghai, Mazid and their adherents 
were in rebellion,^ he came swiftly up from Ghazni with two or 
three hundred men, met three or four hundred effective braves 
sent out by thovse same Mughuls to meet him, unhorsed a mass 
of them near Sherukan (?), cut off and brought in a number of 
heads. 

Again, his men were first over the ramparts at the fort of^ 

Baj^ur (925 AH.). At Parhala, again, he advanced, beat Hati,’^ 
put him to flight, and won Parhala. 

After Dost Beg’s death, I bestowed his district on his younger 
brother Nasir’s Mirim .3 

{V. Various incident si) 

(A/fril gth) On Friday the 8th of the second Rabi‘, the walled- 
town was left for the Char-bagh. 

(Aprii iJtA) On Tuesday the 12th there arrived in Kabul the 
honoured Sultanim Begim, SI. Husain Mlrza’s eldest daughter, 
the mother of Muhammad Sultan Mirza. During^those throneless 
times, ^ she had settled down in Khwarizm where Yili-pars Fol. 235, 
Sultan’s younger brother Aisan-quli SI. took her daughter. 

The Bagh-i-khilwat was assigned her for her seat. When she 
had settled down and I went to see her in that gatden, out of 
respect and courtesy to her, she being as my honoured elder 
sister, I bent the knee. She also bent the knee. We both 
advancing, saw one another mid-way. We always observed 
the same ceremony afterwards. 

(April 1 8th) On Sunday the 17th, that traitor* to his salt, 

Baba Shaikh 5 was released from his long imprisonment, forgiven 
his offences and given an honorary dress. 

‘‘Honoured,” in this sentence, represents Babur’s honorific plural.* 

* in 921 AH. (Translator’s Note j.a. ; T.R. p. 356). • 

5 i,e, Mir Muhammad son of Nasir. 

* i.tf. after the dethronefiient of the Bal-qara family by Shaibani.* 

5 He had been one of rebels of 921 ah. (Translator’s Note x.a. ; T.R. p. 356). 
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(w. Visit to the Koh-daman.) 

{April 20 th) On Tuesday the 19th of the month, we rode out 
at the return of noon for Khwaja Sih-yaran. This day I was 
fasting. All astonished, Yunas-i-‘ali and the rest said, “ A 
Tuesday ! a journey ! and a fast ! This is amazing ! ” At Bih- 
zadi we dismounted at the Qazi’s house. In the evening when 
a stir was made for a social gathering, the Qazi set this before 
me, “ In my house such things never are ; it is for the honoured 
Padshah to command ! ” For his heart’s content, drink was left 
out, though all the material for a party was ready. 

{April 2 ist) On Wednesday we went to Khwaja Sih-yaran. 

{April 22nd) On Thursday the 22nd of the month, we had 
a large round seat made in the garden under construction on the 
mountain-naze.* 

{April 2 jrd) On Friday we got on a raft from the bridge. 
On our coming opposite the fowlers’ houses, the}^ brought a dang 
Kol. 235^. (or dingY l^hey had caught. I had never seen one before ; it is 
an odd-looking bird. It will come into the account of the birds 
of Hindustan .3 

{April 2 :f.(/i) On Saturday the 23rd of the month cuttings 
were planted, partly of plane, partly of tdl,"^ above the round 
seat. At the Mid-day Prayer there was a wine-party at the place. 

(April 2^th) At dawn we took our morning on the new 
seat. At noon we mounted and started for Kabul, reached 
Khwaja Hasan quite drunk and slept awhile, rode on and by 
midnight got to the Char-bagh. At Khwaja Hasan, ‘Abdu’l-lah, 
in his drunkenness, threw himself into water just as he was in his 
tun aufrdghi.^ He was frozen with cold and could not go on 
with us when we mounted after a little of the night had passed. 
He stayed on Qutluq Khwaja’s estate that night. Next day, 
awakened to his past intemperance, he came on repentant. Said 
I, At once ! will this sort of repentance answer or not ? Would 
to God you would repent now at once in such a way that you 
‘ r. 137. 

* This is the Adjutant-bird, Pir-i-dang and Hargila (Bone-swallower) of Hindustan, 
a migrant through Kabul. The fowlers who brought it would be the Multidls of 
f. 142^. 

» f. 280. 

♦ Memoirs t p. 267, sycamore; M^moiresix^ 84, saules •, f. 137. 
s Perhaps with his long coat out-spread. 
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would drink nowhere except at my parties ! ” He agreed to 
this and kept the rule for a few months, but could not keep it 
longer. 

(x. Hindu Beg abandons Bhira.) 

{April 26th) On Monday the 25th came Hindu Beg. There 
having been hope of peace, he had been left in tho.se countries 
with somewhat scant support. No sooner was our back turned 
than a mass of Hindustanis and Afghans gathered, disregarded 
us and, not listening to our words, moved against Hindu Beg in 
Bhira. The local peoples also went over to the Afghans. Hindu 
Beg could make no stand in Bhira, came to Khush-ab, came 
through the Din-kot country, came to Nil-ab, came on to Kabul. Fol. 236. 
Siktu’s son Diwa Hindii and another Hindu had been brought 
prisoner from l^hira, Kach now giving a considerable ransom, 
they were released. Horses and h6ad-to-foot dres.ses having 
been given them, leave to go was granted. 

(April joth) On ITiday the 29th of the month, burning fever 
appeared in my body. I got myself let blood. I had fever with 
sometimes two, sometimes three days betw^een the attacks. In 
no attack did it cease till there had been sweat after sweat 
After 10 or 12 days of illness, MuIIa Khwaja gave me narcissus 
mixed with wine ; I drank it once or twice ; even that did 
no good. 

(J/av 13th) On Sunday the 1 5th of the first Jumada ^ Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘Aii came from Khwast, bringing a saddled horse 
as an offering and also tasadduq money.'** Muh. Sharif the 
astrologer and the Mir-zadas of Khwast came with him and 
waited on Ui 

(May i 6 th) Next day, Monday, Mulla Kabir came from 
Kashghar ; he had gone round by Kashghar on his wav from 
Andijan to Kabul. 

(May 2 jrd) On Monday the 23rcl ol the month, Malik Shah 
Man.sur Yiisuf-zdi arrived from Sawad with 6 or 7 Yusuf* zal 
chiefs, and did obeisance. 

* The fortnight's gap of record, here ended, will be due to illness. 

* f, zoTp and n. to KhamSy the Fifth. Tasadduq occurs also gb f. 235 denoting 
money sent to Babur. Was it sent to him as Padshah, as the Qoran commands the 
Khams to be sent to the Imim, for the poor, the traveller and the orphan ? 
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(May Jist) On Monday the ist of the second Jumada, the 
chiefs of the Yusuf-zal Afghans led by Malik Shah Mansur were 
dressed in robes of honour (khil^af). To Malik Shah Mansur 
was given a long silk coat and an under-coat (}jtba) with its 
buttons ; to one of the other chiefs was given a coat with silk 
sleeves, and to six others silk coats. To all leave to go was 
granted. Agreement was made with them that they were not 
Foi. 236^. to reckon as in the country of Sawad what was above Abuha (?), 
that they should make all the peasants belonging to it go out 
from amongst themselves, and also that the Afghan cultivators 
of Bajaur and Sawad should cast into the revenue 6000 ass-loads 
of rice. 

(June 2 nd) On Wednesday the 3rd, I drank jul-db} 

(June sth) On Saturday the 6th, I drank a working-draught 
(ddrii-i-kdr). 

(June ytk) On Monday the 8th, arrived the wedding-gift for 
the marriage of Qasim Beg’s youngest son Hamza with Khalifa’s 
eldest daughter. It was of 1000 shdhrukht \ they offered also 
a saddled horse. 

(June Sth) On Tuesday Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan asked for 
permission to go away for a wine-party. He carried off to his 
house Khwaja Muh, ‘All and some of the household-begs. In 
my presence were Yunas-i-‘ali and Gadal Taghal. I was still 
abstaining from wine. Said I, “ Not at all in this way is it 
(hech anddq bultndl dur) that I will sit sober and the party drink 
wine, I stay sane, full of water, and that set (buldk) of people get 
drunk ; come you and drink in my presence ! I will amuse 
myself a little by watching what intercourse between the sober 
and the drunk is like.” ® The party was held in a smallish tent 
in which I sometimes sat, in the Plane-tree garden south-east 
of the Picture-hall. Later on Ghiyas the house-buffoon (kidt) 
arrived ; several times for fun he was ordered kept out, but at 
last he made a great disturbance and his buffooneries found him 
a way in. We invited Tardi Muhammad Qibckdq also and 

* Rose-water, sherbet, a purgative ; English, jalap, julep. 

* Mr. Erskine understood Bibur to say that he never had sai sober while others 
drank ; but this does not agree with the account of Karat entertainments [912 AH.], 
or with the tenses of the passage here. My impression is that he said in effect 
“ Every -one here shall not be deprived of their wine 
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Mulla kitdb’ddr (librarian). The following quatrain, written 
impromptu, was sent to Shah Hasan and those gathered in his 

house : — Foi. 237. 

In your beautiful flower-bed of banquetting friends, 

Our fashion it is not to be ; 

If there be ease (/iuzur) in that gathering of yours, 

Thank God ! there is here no un-ease Auzur]. * 

It was sent by Ibrahim chuhra. Between the two Prayers (/>. 
afternoon) the party broke up drunk. 

I used to go about in a litter while I was ill. The wine-mixture 
was drunk on several of the earlier days, then, as it did no good 
I left it off, but 1 drank it again at the end of my convalescence, 
at a party had under an apple-tree on the south-west side of the 
Talar-garden. 

{Jujie II til) On Friday the 12th came Ahmad Beg and SI. 
Muhammad Diilddi who had been left to help in Bajaur. 

{June i6th) On Wednesday the 17th of the month, Tingri- 
birdi and other braves gave a party in Haidar Tdqt s garden ; 

I also went and there drank. We rose from it at the Bed-time 
Prayer when a move was made to the great tent where again 
there was drinking. 

{June 23rd) On Thursday the 25th of the month, Mulla 
Mahmud was appointed to read extracts from the Qoran ^ in 
my presence. 

{June 28th) On Tuesday the last day of the month, Abu’l- 
muslim Kukuldash arrived as envoy from Shah Shuja* Arghun 
bringing a tipuchdq. After bargain made about swimming 
the reservoir in the Plane-tree garden, Yusuf-i-‘ali the stirrup- 
holder swam round it today 100 times and received a gift of 
a head-to-foot (dress), a saddled horse and some money. 

{July 6t}i) On Wednesday the 8th of Rajab, I went to Shah 
Hasan’s house and drank there ; most of the household and of Foi. 237^. 
the begs were present. 

{July ptk) On Saturday the nth, there was drinking on the 
terrace-roof of the pigeon-house between the Afternoon and 
Evening Prayers. Rather late a few horsemen were observed, 

* This verse, a difficult one to translate, may refer to the unease removed from his , 
attendants by BS.bur*s permission to drink ; the pun in it might also refer to well and 
mt well. 

■ Presumably to aid his recovery. 
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going from Dih-i-afghan towards the town. It was made out 
to be Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn, on his way to me as the 
envoy of Mirza Khan (Wais). We shouted to him from the roof, 
“ Drop the envoy’s forms and ceremonies ! Come ! come without 
formality ! ” He came and sat down in the company. He was 
then obedient and did not drink. Drinking went on till the end 
of the evening. Next day he came into the Court Session with 
due form and ceremony, and presented Mirza Khan’s gifts. 

Various incidents^) 

Last year * with loo efforts, much promise and threats, we had 
got the clans to march into Kabul from the other side (of Hindu- 
kush). Kabul is a confined country, not easily giving summer 
and winter quarters to the various flocks and herds of the Turks 
and (Mughul ?) clans. If the dwellers in the wilds follow their 
own hearts, they do not wish for Kabul ! They now waited 
{khidniat qllib') on Qasim Beg and made him their mediator 
with me for permission to re-cross to that other side. He tried 
very hard, so in the end, they were allowed to cross over to the 
Qunduz and Baghlan side. 

Hafiz the news-writer’s elder brother had come from Samar- 
kand ; when I now gave him leave to return, I sent my Diwdn 
by him to Pulad Sultan.^ On the back of it I wrote the following 

tol, 238, verse . 0 ! if thou enter that cypress’ chamber \hanm) 

Remind her of me, my heart reft by absence ; 

She yearns not for Babur ; he fosters a hope 
That her heart of steel God one day may melt.-^ 

{July 13th) On Friday the 17th of the month, Shaikh Mazid 
Kukuldash waited on me from Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, 
bringing tasadduq tribute and a horse.^ Today Shah Beg’s 
envoy Abu’l-muslim Kukuldashwas robed in an honorary dress 

‘ aHikdn perhaps in the last and unchronicled year ; perhaps in earlier ones. 
There are several references in the B. N. to the enforced*, migrations and emigrations 
of tribes into Kabul. 

® Pul^ (Steel) was a son of Kuchum, the then Kh^an of the Auzbegs, and Mihr- 
banu who may be Babur’s half-sister. [Index j.«.] • 

3 This may be written for Mihr-banu, Pulad’s mother and Babur’s half-sister (?) 
and a jest made on her heart as Pulad’s and as steel to her brother. She had not left 
husband and son when Babur got the upper hand, as his half-sister Yadg^r-suftan did 
and other wives of capture e:^, Haidar’s sister Habiba. Babur’s rhymes in this verse 
are not of his later standard, di fubdhy kunkuUM^ kunkuH-kdt. 

< Tofoddua sent to Babur would seem an acknowledgment of his suzerainty in 
Balkh [Index x.i».]. 
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and given leave to go. Today also leave was given for theii 
own districts of Khwast and Andar-ab to Khwaja Muhammad 
‘All and Tlngrl-blrdl. 

{July 2 1 si) On Thursday the 23rd came Muh. ‘Ali JangJang 
who had been left in charge of the countries near Kacha-kot 
and the Qarluq. With him came one of Hati's people and 
Mirza-i-malu-i-qarluq's son Shah Hasan. Today Mulla ‘Ali-jan 
waited on me. returned from fetching his wife from Samarkand. 

{z. The ^ Abdu^r-raJunan Afghans and Rustam^maiddn.) 

{July 27th) The ‘Abdu’r-rahman Afghans on the Girdiz border 
were satisfactory neither in their tribute nor their behaviour ; 
they were hurtful also to the caravans which came and went. 

On Wednesday the 29th of Rajab we rode out to over-run them. 

We dismounted and ate food near Tang-i-waghchan,^ and rode 
on again at the Mid-day Prayer. In the night we lost the road 
and got much bewildered in the ups and downs of the land to 
the south-east of Patakh-i-ab-i-shakna.* After a time we lit on Fol. 2383. 
a road and by it crossed the Chashma-i-tura 3 pass. 

{July zStli) At the first prayer {farz-waqi) we got out from 
the valley-bottom adjacent'^ to the level land, and the raid was 
allowed. One detachment galloped towards the Kar-mashs 
mountain, south-east of Girdiz, the left-hand of the centre led 
by Khusrau, Mirza Quli and Sayyid ‘Aii in their rear. Most of 
the army galloped up the dale to the east of Girdtz, having in 
their rear men under Sayyid Qasim Lord of the Gate, Mir Shah 
Quchin, Qayyam (Aurdu-shah Beg ?), Hindu Beg, Qutluq-qadam 
and Husain [Hasan ?]. Most of the army having gone up the 
dale, I followed at some distance. The dalesmen must have 
been a good way up ; those who went after them wore their 
horses out and nothing to make up for this fell into their hands. 

Some Afghans on foot, some 40 or 50 of them, having appeared 
on the plain, the rear-reserve went towards them, A courier 
was sent to me and I hastened on at once. Before I got up 

* This is the Glrdiz-pass [Raverty’s Notes^ Route loi]. 

* Raverty (p. 677) suggests that Patakh stands for batqCiq^ a quagmire (f. 16 and n.). 

s the dark, or cloudy spring. 

* ydt^isk 4 iq quly an unusual phrase. 

5 var. Karman, Kurmdh, Karmas. M. de C. read Kir*mas, the impenetrable. The 
forms would give Garm-as, hot embers. 
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with them, Husain Hasan, all alone, foolishly and thoughtlessly, 
put his horse at those Afghans, got in amongst them and began 
to lay on with his sword. They shot his horse, thus made him 
fall, slashed at him as he was getting up, flung him down, knifed 
him from all sides and cut him to pieces, while the other braves 
looked on, standing still and reaching him no helping hand ! 
On hearing news of it, I hurried still faster forward, and sent 
some of the household and braves galloping loose-rein ahead 
Fol. 239. under Gadai Taghai, Payanda-i-mul ammad Qipldn, Abu’l-hasan 
the armourer and Mumin Ataka. Mumin Ataka was the first 
of them to bring an Afghan down ; he speared one, cut off his 
head and brought it in. Abu*l-hasan the armourer, without 
mail as he was, went admirably forward, stopped in front of the 
Afghans, laid his horse at them, chopped at one, got him down, 
cut off and brought in his head. Known though both were for 
bravelike deeds done earlier, their action in this affair added to 
their fame. Every one of those 40 or 50 Afghans, falling to 
the arrow, falling to the sword, was cut in pieces. After making 
a clean sweep of them, we dismounted in a field of growing corn 
and ordered a tower of their heads to be set up. As we went 
along the road I said, with anger and scorn, to the begs who 
had been with Husain, “ You ! what men ! there you stood on 
quite flat ground, and looked on while a few Afghans on foot 
overcame such a brave in the way they did ! Your rank and 
station must be taken from you ; you must lose pargana and 
country ; your beards must be shaved off and you must be 
exhibited in towns; for there shall be punishment assuredly for 
him who looks on while such a brave is beaten by such a foe 
Fo!. 239^. on dead-level land, and reaches out no hand to help ! ” The 
troop which went to Kar-mash brought back sheep and other 
spoil. One of them was Baba Qashqa ^ Mughul ; an Afghan 
had made at him with a sword ; he had stood still to adjust an 
arrow, shot it off and brought his man down. 

{July 29tK) Next day at dawn we marched for Kabul. Pay- 
master Muhammad, ‘Abdu’l-‘azlz Master of the Horse, and Mir 
Khurd the taster were ordered to stop at Chashma-tura, and 
get pheasants from the people theie. 

, * hulajri ; marked on the face ; of a horse, starred. 
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As I had never been along the Rustam -maidan road,* I went 
with a few men to see it. Rustam-plain (matddn) lies amongst 
mountains and towards their head is not a very charming place. 

The dale spreads rather broad between its two ranges. To the 
south, on the skirt of the rising-ground is a smallish spring, 
having very large poplars near it. There are many trees also, 
but not so large, at the source on the way out of Rustam-maidan 
for Girdiz. This is a narrower dale, but still there is a plot of 
green meadow below the smaller trees mentioned, and the little 
dale is charming. From the summit of the range, looking south, 
the Karmash and Bangash mountains are seen at one's feet ; and 
beyond the Karmash show pile upon pile of the rain-clouds of 
Hindustan. Towards those other lands where no rain falls, not Foi. 240. 
a cloud is seen. 

We reached Hunl at the Mid-day Prayer and there dismounted. 

ijulj/ jotk) Dismounting next day at Muhammad Agha’s 
village, we perpetrated {irtqdb) a majun. There we had a drug 
thrown into water for the fish ; a few were taken.3 

{July jrst) On Sunday the 3 rd of Sha‘ban, we reached Kabul. 

{August 2nd) On Tuesday the Sth of the month, Darwish-i- 
muhammad Fazlt and Khusrau's servants were summoned and, 
after enquiry made into what short-comings of theirs there may 
have been when Husain was overcome, they were deprived of 
place and rank. At the Mid-day Prayer there was a wine-party 
under a plane-tree, at which an honorary dress was given to 
Baba Qashqa Mughul. 

{August yth) On Friday the Sth Kipa returned from the 
presence of Mirza Khan. 

{aa. Excursion to the Koh-dd^nanl) 

(August iJth) On Thursday at the Other Prayer, I mounted for 
an excursion to the Koh-daman, Baran and Khwaja Sih-yaran.*^ 

At the Bed-time Prayer, we dismounted at Mama Khatun.s 

* Raverty’s (p. 457) give a full account of this valley ; in it are the head- waters 
of the Tochi and the Zurniut stream ; and in it R. locates Rustam’s ancient Zabill. 

* It is on the Kabul side of the Girdiz-pass and stands on the Luhugur-water (Logarf. 

3 f. 143 * • * 

^ At this point of the text there occurs in the Elph. MS. {f. 195^) a note, manifestly 
copied from one marginal in an archetype, which states that what follows is copied 
from Babur’s own MS. The note (and others) can be seen in JRAS 1905 p, 754 et seq. 

* Masson, iii, 145 * 
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(August 1 2th) Next day we dismounted at Istalif ; a confection 
was eaten on that day. 

(August ijth) On Saturday there was a wine-party at 
Istalif. 

(August i^-th) Riding at dawn from Istalif, we crossed the 
space between it and the Sinjid-valley. Near KhwSja Sih-ySran 
a great snake was killed as thick, it may be, as the fore-arm and 
as long as a quldch} From its inside came out a slenderer snake, 
that seemed to have been just swallowed, every part of it being 
Foi. 240^. whole ; it may have been a little shorter than the larger one. 

From inside this slenderer snake came out a little mouse ; it too 
was whole, broken nowhere.* 

On reaching Khwaja Sih-yaran there was a wine-party. To- 
day orders were written and despatched by Kich-kina the 
night-watch (tunqtdr) to the begs on that side (z>. north of 
Hindu-kush), giving them a rendezvous and saying, “ An army 
is being got to horse, take thought, and come to the rendezvous 
fixed.” 

(August J 5th) We rode out at dawn and ate a confection. At 
the infall of the Parwan-water many fish were taken in the 
local way of casting a fish-drug into the water.3 Mir Shah Beg 
set food and water (dsh u db) before us ; we then rode on to 
Gul-bahar. At a wine-party held after the Evening Prayer, 
Darwish-i-muhammad (Sdrbdu) was present. Though a young 
man and a soldier, he had not yet committed the sin (irtqdb) of 
wine, but was in obedience (tSib), Qutluq Khwaja Kiikiilddsk 
had long before abandoned soldiering to become a darwish ; 
moreover he was very old, his very beard was quite white ; 
nevertheless he took his share of wine at these parties. Said 
I to DarwIsh-i-muhammad, “ Qutluq Khwaja’s beard shames 
you ! He, a darwish and an old man, always drinks wine ; 
you, a soldier, a young man, your beard quite black, never 
drink ! What does it mean ? ” My custom being not to press 
wine on a non-drinker, with so much said, it all passed off as 
a joke ; he was not pressed to drink. 

* A qiil&ch is from finger-tip to finger-tip of the outstretched arms (Zenker p. 720 
and Af/ms, ii, 98), 

• Neither intern*, is said to have died ! 


^ f. 143. 
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^August i6tk) At dawn we made our morning {subdhi subuhi 
qilduk). 

{August 17th) Riding on Wednesday from Gul>i-bahar, we Fol. 241. 
dismounted in Abun-village * ate food, remounted, went to 
a summer-house in the orchards {bdgkdt^i-kkam) and there dis- 
mounted. There was a wine-party after the Mid-day Prayer. 

{August jSth) Riding on next day, we made the circuit of 
Khwaja Khawand Sa‘id’s tomb, went to China-fort and there 
got on a raft. Just where the Panjhir-water comes in, the raft 
struck the naze of a hill and began to sink. Rauh-dam, Tingri- 
quli and Mir Muhammad the raftsman were thrown into the 
water by the shock ; Rauh-dam and Tingri-quli were got on 
the raft again ; a China cup and a spoon and a tambour went 
into the water. Lower down, the raft struck again opposite the 
Sang-i-barida (the cut-stone), either on a branch in mid-stream 
or on a stake stuck in as a stop- water {qdqghdn qdsuq). Right 
over on his back went Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan, clutching at 
Mirza Quii Kukuldash and making him fall too. Darwish-i- 
muhammad Sdrbdn was also thrown into the water. Mirza 
Quli went over in his own fashion ! Just when he fell, he was 
cutting a melon which he had in his hand ; as he went over, he 
stuck his knife into the mat of the raft. He swam in his tun 
anfrdghi'^ and got out of the water without coming on the raft 
again. Leaving it that night, we slept at raftsmen’s houses. 
Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn presented me with a seven- 
coloured cup exactly like the one lost in the water. 

{August igth) On hViday we rode away from the river’s 
bank and dismounted below Aindikl on the skirt of Koh-i-bacha 
where, with our own hands, we gathered plenty of tooth-picks.3 Fol. 241/^. 
Passing on, food was eaten at the houses of the Khwaja Khizr 
people. We rode on and at the Mid-day Prayer dismounted 
in a village of Qutluq Khwaja’s fief in Lamghan where he made 
ready a hasty meal {md haziri) ; after partaking of this, we 
mounted and went to Kabul. 

* or Atun’s'village, one granted to Babur^s mother’s old governess (f. 96) ;*Gul* 

badan’s guest-list has also an Atun Mama. ^ 

* f. 235^ and note. 

s miswdk ; On Us tire principaUment de Varbuste tpineux appeli capparis-sodaia 
(de C. ii, 101 n.). 
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{bb. Various incidents^ 

(^August 22nd) On Monday the 25th, a special honorary 
dress and a saddled horse were bestowed on Darwlsh-i- 
muhammad Sdrbdn and he was made to kneel as a retainer 
{naukar^. 

(August 24th) For 4 or 5 months I had not had my head 
shaved ; on Wednesday the 27th, I had it done. Today there 
was a wine-party. 

(August 26th) On Friday the 29th, Mir Khurd was made to 
kneel as Hind-al’s guardian.* He made an offering of 1000 
shdhrukhis (circa jCso). 

(August j I St) On Wednesday the 5th of Ramzan, a dutiful 
letter was brought by Tulik Kukuldash’s servant Barlas Juki(?). 
Auzbeg raiders had gone into those parts (Badakhshan) ; Tulik 
had gone out, fought and beaten them. Barlas Juki brought 
one live Auzbeg and one head. 

(Sep. 2nd) In the night of Saturday the 8th, we broke our 
fast ® in Qasim Beg’s house ; he led out a saddled horse for me. 

(Sep. jrd) On Sunday night the fast was broken in Khalifa’s 
house ; he offered me a saddled horse. 

(Sep. 4th) Next day came Khwaja Muh. ‘All and Jan-i-nasir 
who had been summoned from their districts for the good of 
the army .3 

i^Sep. Jth) On Wednesday the 12th, Kamran’s maternal uncle 
Foi. 242. SI. ‘All Mirza arrived.-* As has been mentioned, 5 he had gone 
to Kashghar in the year I came from Khwast into Kabul. 

(cc. A Yusuf-zdi campaign^ 

(Sep. 8th) We rode out on Thursday the 13th of the month 
of Ramzan, resolved and determined to check and ward off the 

’ Gul-badan’.s H.N. Index .s.n. 

* This being Ram^n, Babur did not break his fast till sun-set. In like manner, 
during Ramzan they eat in the morning before sun-rise (ErskineV 

3 A result, doubtless, of the order mentioned on f. 240^. 

* Babur’s wife Gul-rukh appears to have been his sister or niece ; he was a Begchik. 
Cf. Gul-badan’s H.N. tr.s. p. 233, p. 234; T.R. p. 264-5. 

5 This remark bears on the question of whether we now have all Babur wrote of 
Autobiography. It refers to a date falling within the previous gap, because the man 
went to Kashghar while Babur was ruling in Samarkand (T.R. p. 265). The last 
time Babur came from Khwast to Kabul was probably in 920 ah. ; if later, it was 
still in the gap. But an alternative explanation is that looking over and annotating 
the diary section, Babur made this reference to what he fully meant to write but died 
before being able to do so. 
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Yusuf-zai, and we dismounted in the meadow on the Dih-i- 
yaq‘ub side of Kabul. When we were mounting, the equerry 
Baba Jan led forward a rather good-for-nothing horse ; in my 
anger I struck him in the face a blow which dislocated my fist 
below the ring-finger.* The pain was not much at the time, 
but was rather bad when we reached our encampment-ground. 

For some time I suffered a good deal and could not write. It 
got well at last. 

To this same assembly-ground were brought letters and 
presents {bildk) from my maternal-aunt Daulat-sultan KhanTm ^ 
in Kashghar, by her foster-brother Daulat-i-muhammad. On the 
same day Bu Khan and Musa, chiefs of the Dilazak, came, 
bringing tribute, and did obeisance. 

(^Sep. iJth') On Sunday the i6th Quj Beg came. 

{Sep. Marching on Wednesday the 19th we passed 

through But-khak and, as usual, dismounted on the But-khak 
water.^ 

As Quj Beg’s districts, Bamlan, Kah-mard and Ghuri, are 
close to the Auzbeg, he was excused from going with this army 
and given leave to return to them from this ground. I bestowed 
on him a turban twisted for myself, and also a head-to-foot 
{bash- ay dq). 

{Sep. i6th) On Friday the 21st, we dismounted at Badam- Fol. 242^. 
chashma. 

{Sep.iytfi) Next day we dismounted on the Barik-ab, I reaching 
the camp after a visit to Qara-tu. On this ground honey was 
obtained from a tree. 

{Sep. 20th) We went on march by march till Wednesday 
the 26th, and dismounted in the Bagh-i-wafa. 

{Sep. 2 1 St) Thursday we Just stayed in the garden. 

{Sep. 22nd) On Friday we marched out and dismounted 
beyond Sultanpur. Today* Shah Mir Husain came from his 
country. Today came also Dilazak chiefs under Bu Khan and 

* Anglic^, the right thumb, on which the archer’s ring \zih-gir) is worn ' 

* a daughter of Yunas Khan, Haidar’s account of whom is worth seeing. 

5 i.e. the water of Luhugur (Logar). Tradition says that But-khaje (Idol-dust) ‘ 
was so named because there SI. Mahmud of Ghazni had idols, brought by him out 
of Hindustan, pounded to dust. Raverty says the place is probably the site of an 
ancient temple \:vah&ra). 
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Musa* My plan had been to put down the Yusuf-z§I in Sawad, 
but these chiefs set forth to me that there was a large horde 
(^auliis) in Hash-naghar and that much corn was to be had there. 
They were very urgent for us to go to Hash-naghar. After 
consultation the matter was left in this way : — As it is said there 
is much corn in Hash-naghar,* the Afghans there shall be over- 
run ; the forts of Hash-naghar and Parashawar shall be put into 
order ; part of the corn shall be stored in them and they be left 
in charge of Shah Mir Husain and a body of braves. To suit 
Shah Mir Husain’s convenience in this, he was given 15 days 
leave, with a rendezvous named for him to come to after going 
to his country and preparing his equipment 

(Sep, 2jrd) Marching on next day, we reached Jui-shahi 
and there dismounted. On this ground Tingri-birdi and 
SI. Muhammad Dulddl overtook us. Today came also Hamza 
from Qunduz.^ 

(Sep, 2StJt) On §unday the last day of the month (Ramzan), 
we marched from Jui-.shahl and dismounted at Qiriq-arlq (forty- 
Fol. 243. conduits), I going by raft, with a special few. The new 
moon of the Feast was seen at that station.* People had 
brought a few beast-loads of wine from Nur- valley ; 3 after the 
Evening Prayer there was a wine-party, those present being 
Muhibb-i-*ali the armourer, Khwaja Mull ‘All the librarian, 
Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan, SI. Muh. Dulddi and Darwish-i-muh. 
Sdrbdn, then obedient (td'zb). From my childhood up it had 
been my rule not to press wine on a non-drinker ; Darwish-i- 
muhammad was at every party and no pressure was put on him 
(by me), but Khwaja Muh, ‘All left him no choice ; he pressed 
him and pressed him till he made him drink. 

(Sep, 26th) On Monday we marched with the dawn of the 
Feast-day,^ eating a confection on the road to dispel crop-sickness. 
While under its composing influence (ndklik\ we were brought 
a colocynth-apple (khuntuf), Darwish-i-muhammad had never 

* Qasim. Beg’s son, come, no doubt, in obedience to the order of f. 240^. 

* The Td-i-fitr is the festival at the conclusion of the feast of Ramzan, celebrated 
on seeing the new moon of Shawwal (Erskine). 

3 f. 133^ and Appendix G, On the names of the wines of Nur -valley, 

^ ue. ^ the new moon of Shawwal. The new moon having been seen the evening 
before, which to Musalm&ns was Monday evening, they had celebrated the *Id-i-fitr 
on.^onday eve (Erskine). 
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seen one ; said I, “ It is a melon of Hindustan,” sliced it and 
gave him a piece. He bit into it at once ; it was night before 
the bitter taste went out of his mouth. At Garm-chashma we 
dismounted on rising-ground where cold meat was being set 
out for us when Langar Khan arrived to wait on me after being 
for a time at his own place (Koh-i-jud). He brought an offering 
of a horse and a few confections. Passing on, we dismounted 
at Yada-bir, at the Other Prayer got on a raft there, went for 
as much as two miles on it, then left it. 

{Sep. jytli) Riding on next morning, we dismounted below 
the Khai bar-pass. Today arrived SI. Bayazid, come up by the Fol. 2433. 
Bara-roaci after hearing of us ; he set forth that the Afridi 
Afghans were seated in Bara with their goods and families and 
that they had grown a mass of corn which was still standing 
(lit. on foot). Our plan being for the Yusuf-zal Afghans of 
Hash-naghar, we paid him no attention. At the Mid-day Prayer 
there was a wine-party in Khwaja Muhammad ‘All’s tent. 

During the party details about our coming in this direction were 
written and sent off by the hand of a sultan of Tirah to Khwaja 
Kalan in Bajaur. I wrote this couplet on the margin of the 
letter (farmdn ) : — 

Say sweetly o breeze, to that beautiful fawn, 

Thou hast given my head to the hills and the wild. * 

{Sep. 28th) Marching on at dawn across the pass, we got 
through the Khaibar-narfows and dismounted at ‘Ali-masjid. 

At the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, leaving the baggage behind, 
reached the Kabul-water at the second watch (midnight) and 
there slept awhile. 

{Sep. 2pt^) A ford ^ was found at daylight ; we had forded 
the water {su-din ktchildt)^ when news came from our scout that 
the Afghans had heard of us and were in flight. We went on, 
passed through the Sawad-water and dismounted amongst the 
Afghan corn-fields. Not a half, not a fourth indeed of the 
promised corn was had. The plan of fitting-up Hash-naghar, 
made under the hope of getting corn here, came ta nothing. Fol. 244. 

' Dlwan of Hafiz lith. ed. p. 22. The couplet seems to be another message to 
a woman (f. 238) ; here it might be to Bibl Mubaraka, still undetlChwaja Kalan’s 
charge in Bajaur (f. 22 1 ). 

* Here and under date Sep. 30th the wording allows a ford. 
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The Dilazak Afghans, who had urged it on us, were ashamed. 
We next dismounted after fording the water of Sawad to its 
Kabul side. 

{Sep, jot/i) Marching next morning from the Sawad-water, we 
crossed the Kabul-water and dismounted. The Begs admitted 
to counsel were summoned and a consultation having been had, 
the matter was left at this : — that the AfridI Afghans spoken of 
by SI. Bayazid should be over-run, Purshawur-fort be fitted up 
on the strength of their goods and corn, and some-one left there 
in charge. 

At this station Hindu Beg Qnchin and the Mir-zadas of 
Khwast overtook us. Today inajiln was eaten, the party being 
Darvvesh-i-muhammad Scirban, Muhammad Kukuldash, Gadai 
Taghai and ‘Asas ; later on we invited Shah Hasan also. After 
food had been placed before us, we went on a raft, at the Other 
Prayer. We called Langar Khan Nia-zdl on also. At the 
Evening Prayer we got off the raft and went to camp. 

{Oct, 1 st) Marching at dawn, in accordance with the arrange- 
ment made on the Kabul-water, we passed Jam and dismounted 
at the outfall of the ‘All-masjid water. ^ 

{dd, Badakhshdn affairs.) 

SI. ‘All (Taghai’s servant?) Abu’l-hashim overtaking us, said, 
“On the night of ‘Arafa,~ 1 was in Jui-shahi with a person from 
Bkdakhshan ; he told me that SI. Sa‘ld Khan had come with 
designs on Badakhshan, so I came on from JuT-shahi along the 
Jam-rud, to give the news to the Padshah.” On this the begs 
were summoned and advice was taken. In consequence of this 
Fol. 244^. news, it seemed inadvisable to victual the fort (Purshawur), and 
we started back intending to go to 13adakhshan.’3 Langar Khan 
was appointed to help Muh. ‘All Jang-jang \ he was given an 
honorary dress and allowed to go. 

* This may be what Masson writes of (i, 149) “ VVc reached a spot where the 
water supplying the rivulet (of ‘Ali-masjid) gushes in a large volume from the tocks 
to the left. I slaked my thirst in the living spring and drank to repletion of the 
delightfully cool and transparent water. ” 

* Mr. Erskine here notes, “ This appears to be a mistake or oversight of Babur. 
The eve of ‘Arafa” (9th of Zu’l-hijja) “ w’as not till the evening of Dec. 2nd 1519. 
He probably meant to say the ‘Id-i-fitr which had occurred only five days before, 
on Sep. 26th.” 

3 This was an affair of frontiers (T. R. p. 354). 
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That night a wirie-party was held in Khwaja Muh. ‘All's tent. 

We marched on next day, crossed Khaibar and dismounted 
below the pass. 

{ee. The Khizr-khail Afghans^ 

(Oct. Jrd) Many improper things the Khizr-khail had done ! 

When the army v.ent to and fro, they used to shoot at the 
laggards and at those dismounted apart, in order to get their 
horses. It seemed lawful therefore and right to punish them. 

With this plan we marched from below the pass at daybreak, 
ate our mid-day meal in Dih-i-ghulaman (l^asaul),* and after 
feeding our horses, rode on again at the Mid-day Prayer. 

Muh. Husain the armourer was made to gallop off to Kabul 
with orders to keep prisoner all Khizr-khaills there, and to 
submit to me'‘ an account of their possessions ; also, to write 
a detailed account of whatever news there was from Badakhshan 
and to send a man off with it quickly from Kabul to me. 

That night vve moved on till the second watch (midnight), 
got a little beyond Sultanpur, there slept awhile, then rode on 
again. The Khizr-khail were understood to have their seat 
from Bahar (Vihara ?) and Mich-gram to Kara-sQ (szc). Arriving 
before dawn, {Oct. 4 t/i) the raid was allowed. Most of the goods 
of the Khizr-khaills and their small children fell into the army’s 
hands ; a few tribesmen, being near the mountains, drew off to FoI. 245. 
them and were left. 

(Oct. stJi) We dismounted next day at Qilaghu where 
pheasants were taken on our ground. Today the baggage came 
up from the rear and was unloaded here. Owing to this punitive 
raid, the Waziri Afghans who never had given in their tribute 
well, brought 300 sheep. 

{Oct. gth) I had written nothing since my hand was dislocated ; 
here I wrote a little, on Sunday the 14th of the month.^ 

{Oct. loth) Next day came Afghan chiefs leading the Khirilchi 
[and] Samu-khail. The Dilazak Afghans entreated pardon for 
them ; we gave it and set the captured free, fixed their tribute 
at 4000 sheep, gave coats {tun) to their chiefs, appointed and 
sent out collectors. 

* Manucci gives an account of the place (Irvine iv, 439 and fi, 447). 

* Sep. 8th to Oct. 9th. 
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(Oct, ijtA) These matters settled, we marched on Thursday 
the 1 8th, and dismounted at Bahar (Vihara?) and Mich-gram. 

(Oct. i4tA) Next day I went to the Bagh-i-wafa. Those were 
the days of the garden’s beauty ; its lawns were one sheet of 
trefoil ; its pomegranate-trees yellowed to autumn splendour,* 
their fruit full red ; fruit on the orange-trees green and glad 
(khurram), countless oranges but not yet as yellow as our hearts 
desired ! The pomegranates were excellent, not equal, however, 
to the best ones of Wilayat.^ The one excellent and blessed 
content we have had from the Bagh-i-wafa was had at this time. 

Fol. 245^. We were there three orJour days ; during the time the whole 
camp had pomegranates in abundance. 

(Oct, 17th) We marched from the garden on Monday. I stayed 
in it till the first watch (9 a.m.) and gave away oranges ; I bestowed 
the fruit of two trees on Shah Hasan ; to several begs I gave the 
fruit of one tree each ; to some gave one tree for two persons. 
As we were thinking of visiting Lamghan in the winter, 1 ordered 
that they should reserve (qiiritghldildr') at least 20 of the trees 
growing round the reservoir. That day we dismounted at 
Gandamak. 

(Oct. i8th) Next day we dismounted at Jagdallk. Near the 
Evening Prayer there w^as a wine-party at which most of the 
household were present. After a time Oasim Beg’s sister’s son 
Gadal bihjat^ used very disturbing words and, being drunk, slid 
down on the cushion by my side, so Gadai Taghai picked him 
up and carried him out from the party. 

(Oct, igth) Marching next day from that ground, I made an 
excursion up the valley-bottom of the Barlk-fib towards Ouruq- 
sai. A few purslain trees were in the utmost autumn beauty. 
On dismounting, seasonable^ food was set out. The vintage 


* kkush rani^'t kh/zHn. Sometimes Babur’s praise of autumn allows the word 
khizdn to mean the harvest-crops themselves, sometimes the autumnal colouring. 

* This I have taken lo mean the Kabul tuman. The Hai. MS. writes wiliiyathlr 

(plural) thu.s suggesting that aul (those) may he omitted, and those countries (Trans- 
oxiana) be meant ; but the second Pers. trs. (LO. 217 f. 169) supports Kabul. 

^ joyous, happy. 

* y ilk '.ran. This word has proved a difficulty to all translators. I suggest that 
it stands for ailikardny what came to hand {ailik see de C.’s Diet.); also that it 
contains puns referring to the sheep taken from the road {yftlkardn) and to the wine 
of the year’s yield {yflkardn). The way-sidt meal was of what came to hand, mutton 
and wine, probably local. 
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was the cause ! wine was drunk ! A sheep was ordered brought 
from the road and made into kabdbs (brochettes). We amused 
ourselves by setting fire to branches of holm-oak.^ 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-malik diwdna’^ having begged to take the news 
of our coming into Kabul, was sent ahead. To this place came 
Hasan Nabira from Mirza Khan’s presence ; he must have come 
after letting me know [his intention of coming].^ There was Fol. 246. 
drinking till the Sun’s decline ; we then rode off. People in our 
party had become very drunk, Sayyid Qasim so much so, that 
two of his servants mounted him and got him into camp with 
difficulty. Muh. Baqir’s Dost was so drunk that people, headed 
by Amin-i-muhammad Tarkhan and Masti chuhra,co\x\ 6 , not get 
him on his horse ; even when they poured water on his head, 
nothing was effected. At that moment a body of Afghans 
appeared. Amin-i-muhammad, who had had enough himself, 
had this idea, “ Rather than leave him here, as he is, to be taken, 
let us cut his head off and carry it with us.” At last after 100 
efforts, they mounted him and brought him with them. We 
reached Kabul at midnight. 

(ff. Incidents in Kabul.) 

In Court next morning Quli Beg waited on me. ‘ He had 
been to SI. Sa‘id Khan’s presence in Kashghar as my envoy. 

To him as envoy to me had been added Bishka Mirza Itdrchi ^ 
who brought me gifts of the goods of that country. 

(Oct. 2 §th) On Wednesday the ist of Zu’l-qaya, I went by 
myself to Qabil’s tomb 5 and there took my morning. The 
people of the party came later by ones and twos. When the 
Sun waxed hot, we went to the Violet-garden and drank there, 
by the side of the reservoir. Mid-day coming on, we slept. At 
the Mid-day Prayer we drank again. At this mid-day part> 

I gave wine to Tingrl-quli Beg and to Mahndl (?) to whom at 

any earlier party, wine had not been given. At the Bed-time Fol. 246^ 

Prayer, I went to the Hot-bath where I stayed the night. 

* f. 1413. * f. 217 and n. 

3 I think Babur means that the customary announcement of an envoy or guest must 
have reached Kabul in his absence. • 

^ He is in the T. R. list of the tribe (p. 307) ; to it belonged Sl.^ Ahm^d Tambal 
(tb. p. 316). 

s QMl-ning kuri-ntng q&sht-kay lit. to the presence of the tomb of Qabil, i.e. Cain 
the eponymous hero of Kabul. The Elph. MS. has been altered to “Qabil Beg ” ! 
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{Oct. 26th) On Thursday honorary dresses were bestowed on 
the Hindustani traders, headed by Yahya Nil ham, and they 
were allowed to go. 

{Oct. 28th) On Saturday the 4th, a dress and gifts were 
bestowed on Bishka Mirza, who had come from Kashghar, and 
he was given leave to go. 

{Oct. 2pth) On Sunday there was a party in the little Picture- 
hall over the (Char-bagh) gate ; small retreat though it is, 
16 persons were present. 

Excursion to the Kok-ddman.) 

{Oct.joth) Today we went to Istalif to see the harvest {khizdfi). 
Today was done the sin (? irtikdb qilib atdf) of mdjun. Much 
rain fell ; most of the begs and the household came into my tent, 
outside the Bagh-i-kalan. 

{Oct. j 1st) Next day there was a wine-party in the same 
garden, lasting till night. 

{November isi) At dawn we took our morning {subdhi subuhi 
qilduk) and got drunk, took a sleep, and at the Mid-day Prayer 
rode from Istalif. On the road a confection was eaten. We 
reached Bih-zadi at the Other Prayer. The harvest-crops were 
very beautiful ; while we were viewing them those disposed 
for wine began to agitate about it. The harvest-colour was 
extremely beautiful ; wine was drunk, though nidjikn had been 
eaten, sitting under autumnal trees. The party lasted till the 
Bed-time Prayer. Khalifa's Mulla Mahmud arriving, we had 
him summoned to join the party. ‘Abdu’l-lah was very drunk 
Fol. 247. indeed ; a word affecting Khalifa {tarfidin) being said, ‘Abdu’l-lah 
forgot Mulla Mahrr.ud and recited this line : — 

Regard whom thou wilt, he suffers from the same wound. * 

Mulla Mahmud was sober ; he blamed ‘Abdu’l-lah for repeating 
that line in jest ; ‘Abdu’l-lah came to his senses, was troubled in 
mind, and after this talked and chatted very sweetly. 

Our excursion to view the harvest was over ; we dismounted, 
close to the Evening Prayer, in the Char-bagh. 

{Nov. 1 2th) On Friday the i6th, after eating a confection 

’ Mr. Erskine surmised that the line was from some religious poem of mystical 
meaning and that its profane application gave offence. 
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with a few special people in the Violet-garden, we went on 
a boat. Humayun and Kamran were with us later ; Humayun 
made a very good shot at a duck. 

(^hh, A Bohemian episode,^, 

{Nov, On Saturday the i8th, I rode out of the Char-bagh 

at midnight, sent night-watch and groom back, crossed Mulla 
Baba’s bridge, got out by the Diurin-narrows, round by the 
bazars and kdrez of Qush-nadur (var.), along the back of the 
Bear-house {khirs-khdnd), and near sunrise reached Tardi Beg 
Khdk-sdi'' kdrez. He ran out quickly on hearing of me. His 
shortness {qdldshlight) was known ; I had taken 100 shdhrukhis 
(;{^S) with me ; I gave him these and told him to get wine and 
other things ready as I had a fancy fora private and unrestrained 
party. He went for wine towards Bih-zadP ; I sent my horse 
by his slave to the valley-bottom and sat down on the slope 
behind the kdrez. At the first watch (9 a.m.) Tardi Beg brought Fol. 247^. 
a pitcher of wine which we drank by turns. After him came 
Muharnmad-i-qasim Barlds and Shfih-zada who had got to know 
of his fetching the wine, and had followed him, their minds 
quite empty of any thought about me. We invited them to the 
party. Said Tardi Beg, “ Hul-hul Aniga wishes to drink wine 
with you.” Said I, ” For my part, I never saw a woman drink 
wine ; invite her.” We also invited Shahi a qalandar, and one 
of the kdrez-mcn who played the rebeck. There was drinking 
till the Evening Prayer on the rising-ground behind the kdrez ; 
we then went into Tardi Beg’s house and drank by lamp-light 
almost till the Bed-time Prayer. The party was quite free and 
unpretending. I lay down, the others went to another house 
and drank there till beat of drum (midnight). Hul-hul Aniga 
came in and made me much disturbance ; I got rid of her at last 
by flinging myself down as if drunk. It was in my mind to put 
people off their guard, and ride off alone to Astar-ghach, but it 
did not come off because they got to know. In the end, I rode 

* His sohiiquet khiiksiir, one who sits in the dust, suits the excavator of a kdrez, 

Babur’s route can be followed in Masson’s {iii, iio), apparently to the v^ty kdrez, 

^ In Masson’s time this place was celebrated for vinegar. To reach it and return 
must have occupied several hours. 
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away at beat of drum, after letting Tardi Beg and Shah-zada 
know. We three mounted and made for Astar-ghach. 

{Nov, isth) We reached Khwaja Hasan below Istalif by the 
first prayer {farz waq£) \ dismounted for a while, ate a confection, 
Fol. 248. and went to view the harvest. When the Sun was up, we 
dismounted at a garden in Istalif and ate grapes. We slept 
at Khwaja Shahab, a dependency of Astar-ghach. Ata, the 
Master of the Horse, must have had a house somewhere near, 
for before we were awake he had brought food and a pitcher of 
wine. The vintage was very fine. After drinking a few cups, 
we rode on. We next dismounted in a garden beautiful with 
autumn ; there a party was held at which Khwaja Muhammad 
Amin joined us. Drinking went on till the Bed-time Prayer. 
During that day and night ‘Abdu’l-lah, 'Asas, Nur Beg and 
Yusuf-i-'ali all arrived from Kabul. 

{Nov. lOtJi) After food at dawn, we rode out and visited the 
Bagh-i-padshahi below Astar-ghach. One young apple-tree in 
it had turned an admirable autumn-colour ; on each branch were 
left 5 or 6 leaves in regular array ; it was such that no painter 
trying to depict it could have equalled. After riding from 
Astar-ghach we ate at Khwaja Hasan, and reached Bih-zadi at 
the Evening Prayer. There we drank in the house of Khwaja 
Muh. Amin’s servant Imam-i-muhammad. 

{Nov. ijth) Next day, Tuesday, we went into the Char-bagh 
of Kabul. 

{Nov. i 8 tk) On Thursday the 23rd, having marched {kuchub), 
the fort was entered. 

{Nov. iptA) On Friday Muhammad ‘All (son of ?) Haidar 
the stirrup-holder brought, as an offering, a tuigun ^ he had 
caught. 

{Nov. 20tlt) Oil Saturday the 25th, there was a party in the 
Plane-tree garden from which I rose and mounted at the Bed- 
time Prayer. Sayyid Qasim being in shame at past occurrences,^ 
we dismounted at his house and drank a few cups. 

Fol. 2^U. {Nov. 24.th) On Thursday the ist of Zu’l-hijja, Taju’d-din 
Mahmud, come from Qandahar, waited on me. 

* Kunos, iiq white falcon; "Amal-i-sdlik (I.O. MS. No. 857, f. 45<5), faus 

tulghun. 

* f. 246. 
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(^Dec, i2tK) On Monday the 19th, Muh. ‘All Jang-jang came 
from Nll-ab. 

(Dec. ij//i) On Tuesday the - . . of the month, Sangar Khan 
Janjuha, come frpm Bhira, waited on me. 

(Dec. i 6 t/i) On Friday the 23rd, I finished (copying ?) the odes 
and couplets selected according to their measure from ‘Ali-sher 
Beg's four Diwans.^ 

(Dec. 20 t/i) On Tuesday the 27th there was a social-gathering 
in the citadel, at which it was ordered that if any-one went out 
from it drunk, that person should not be invited to a party again. 

(Dec. 2jrd) On Friday the 30th of Zu’l-hijja it was ridden 
out with the intention of making an excursion to Lamghan. 

‘ Nawa’l himself arranged them according to the periods of his life (Rieu’s Rers 
Cat. p. 294). 
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(a. Excursion to the Koh-cLdman and Kohistdni) 

{Dec, 2jrd) On Muharram ist Khwaja Sih-yaran 

was reached. A wihe-party was had on the bank of the conduit, 
where this comes out on the hill.^ 

{Dec, 2ph) Riding on next morning (2nd), we visited the 
moving sands {reg-i-rawdn), A party was held in Sayyid 
Qasim’s Buiburs house .3 

{Dec, 2^tk) Riding on from there, we ate a confection {ma'jun), 
went further and dismounted at Bilkir (?). 

{Dec, 26th) At dawn (4th) we made our morning \subdhi 
subfiht qtlduk\ although there might be drinking at night. VVe 
rode on at the Mid-day Prayer, dismounted at Dur-nama and 
there had a wine party. 

{Dec, 2jth) We took our morning early. Haq-dad, the 
headman of Dur-nama made me an offering {pesh-kasti) of his 
garden. 

{Dec, 28th') Riding thence on Thursday (6th), we dismounted 
at the villages of the Tajiks in Nijr-au. 

{Dec, 2gth) On F'riday (7th) we hunted the hill between Forty- 
ploughs {Chihil-qulbd) and the water of Baran ; many deer fell. 

Fol. 249. I had not shot an arrow since my hand was hurt ; now, \Vith an 
easy 5 bow, I shot a deer in the shoulder, the arrow going in to 
half up the feather. Returning from hunting, we went on at 
the Other Prayer in Nijr-au. 

* Elph. MS. f. zo 7 .b ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 1 75 (misplaced) and 217 f. 172 ; Mems. 
p, 281. 

® pushta austida ; the Jul-khwush of f. 137. 

3 The Hai. MS. omits a passage here ; the Elph. MS. reads Qdsim Bulbuli ning 
auftj thus making “nightingale” a sobriquet of Qasim’s own. Erskine (p. 281) has 
“ Bulbuli-hall”; Ilminsky’s words translate as, the house of Sa3ryid Q^im’s nightingale 
(p. 3 ^ 1 )- 

* or Dur-nama’i, seen from afar. 

5 narm-dtky the opposite of a ydiy a stiff bow. Some MSS. write i&zim-dik 
which might be read to mean such a bow as his disablement allowed to be used. 
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{^Dea sotJi) Next day (Saturday 8th) the tribute of the 
Nijr-au people was fixed at 6o gold misqals.’^ 

{Jan, 1st) On Monday (loth) we rode on intending to visit 
Lamghan.^ I had expected Humayun to go with us, but as he 
inclined to ^stay behind, leave was given him from Kura»pass. 

We went on and dismounted in Badr-au (Tag-au). 

(/;. Excursions in Lanighdn.) 

{Ja7i. . . ) Riding on, we dismounted at Aulugh-nur.3 The 
fishermen there took fish at one draught ^ from the water of 
Baran. At the Other Prayer (afternoon) there was drinking on 
the raft ; and there was drinking in a tent after we left the raft 
at the Evening Pra}'er. 

Haidar the standard-bearer had been sent from Dawar^ to 
the Kafirs ; several Kafir headmen came now to the foot of 
Ikld-i-plch (pass), brought a few goat-skins of wine, and did 
obeisance. In descending that pass a surprising number of 
. . was seen. 

{Jan. . . ) Next day getting on a raft, we ate a confection, 
got off below l^ulan and went to camp. There were two rafts. 

(Jan. jt/i) Marching on P'riday (14th), we dismounted below 
Mandrawar on the hill -skirt. There was a late wine-party. 

(Jan. 6(h) On Saturday (l 5th), we passed through the DarQta 
narrows by raft, got off a little above Jahan-nama’i (Jalalabad) 
and went to the Bagh-i-wafa in front of Adinapur. When we 
were leaving the raft the governor of Ningnahar Qayyam Aurdu 
Shah came and did obeisance. Langar Khan Nid-zdl , — he had Fol. 249^ 

' Mr. Erskine, writing early in the I9lh century, notes that this seems an easy 
tribute, about 400 rupLs i.e. £40. 

This is one of the three routes into Lamghan of f. 133. 
f. 2513 and Appendix F, On the name J\ira-i-nur. 

*♦ This passage will be the basis of the account on f. 143// of the winter-supply of 
fish in Lamghan. 

5 This word or name is puzzling. Avoiding extreme detail as to variants, I suggest 
that it is Daiir-bln for Dur-nama’i if a place-name ; or, if not, ditr-blUy foresight (in 
either case the preposition requires to be supplied), and it may refer to foreseen need 
of and curiosity about Kafir wines. 

^ chiurtika or chiHr-i-tikaj whether sautcrcUe as M. de Courteillc understood, or 
janwar-i-ranga and chthur^ partridge as the 1st Persian trs. and as Mr. Erskin 5 (ex- 
plaining chur-i tika) thought, must be left open. Two points arise however, (i) tKe 
time is January, the place the deadly Bad-i-pich pass ; would these suit* locusts ? 

(2) If Babur’s account of a splendid bird (f. 135) were based on this experience, this 
would be one of several occurrences in which what is entered in the Description of 
Kabul of 910 AH. is found as an experience in the diary of 925 “^ 
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been in Nil-ab for a time, — waited upon me on the road. We 
drsmounted in the Bagh-i-wafa ; its oranges had yellowed 
beautifully ; its spring-bloom was w^ll-advanced, and it was very 
charming. We stayed in it five or six days. 

As it was my wish and inclination {^ju dagh-daghd) to return 
to obedience {tdib) in my 40th year, I was drinking to excess 
now that less than a year was left. 

i^Jan. 7 th) On Sunday the i6tli, having made my morning 
{subuht) and became sober. Mulla Yarak played an air he had 
composed in five-time and in the five-line measure {inakhammas), 
while I chose to eat a confection {^indjuri). He had composed 
an excellent air. I had not occupied myself with such things 
for some time ; a wish to compose came over me now, so 
I composed an air in four-time, as will be mentioned in time.* 

{Jan. lotk) On Wednesday (19th) it was said for fun, while 
we were making our morning {subi 7 /n), “ Let whoever speaks 
like a Sart {t.e. in Persian) drink a cup.” Through this many 
drank. At sunnat-waqt'^ again, when we were sitting under the 
willows in the middle of the meadow, it was said, “ Let whoever 
speaks like a Turk, drink a cup ! ” Through this also numbers 
drank. After the sun got up, we drank under the orange-trees 
on the reservoir- bank. 

{Jan. nth) Next day (20th) we got on a raft from Daruta ; 
got off again below jQi-shahl and went to Atar. 

{Jan. . , ) We rode from there to visit Nur- valley, went as 
far as Susan (lily)-village, then turned back and dismounted 
in Amla. 

Fol. 250. {Jan. 14th) As Khwaja Kalan had brought Bajaur into good 
order, and as he was a friend of mine, I had sent for him and 
had made Bajaur over to Shah Mir Husain’s charge. On 
Saturday the 22nd of the month (Muharram), Shah Mir Husain 
was given leave to go. That day in Amla we drank. 

{Jan. i^th) It rained {ydmghur ydghdiirub) next day (23rd). 

* Hai. MS. mahali-da niazkur bfil^husidur, but I.O. 215 f. 176 for makali- 

da^ in its place, has dar majlis [in the collection], which may point to an intended 
collection of Babur’s musical compositions. Either reading indicates intention to 
write what we now have not. 

* Perhaps an equivalent for farz-wagt, the time of the first obligatory prayer. Mach 
seems to happen before the sun got up high ! 
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When we reached Kula-gram in Kunar * where Malik ‘All’s 
house is, we dismounted at his middle son’s house, overlooking 
an orange-orchard. We did not go into the orchard because of 
the rain but just drank where we were. The rain was very 
heavy. I taught Mulla ‘All Khan a talisman I knew ; he wrote 
it on four pieces of paper and hung them on four sides ; as he 
did it, the rain stopped and the air began to clear. 

^Jan, i 6 th) At dawn (24th) we got on a raft ; on another 
several braves went. People in Bajaur, Sawad, Kunar and 
thereabouts make a beer {bir buza)^ the ferment of which is 
a thing they call klm.^ This ktm they make of the roots of 
herbs and several simples, shaped like a loaf, dried and kept by 
them. Some sorts of beer are surprisingly exhilarating, but 
bitter and distasteful. We had thought of drinking beer but, 
because of its bitter taste, preferred a confection. ‘Asas, Hasan 
Alktrtky^ and MastI, on the other raft, were ordered to drink 
some ; they did so and became quite drunk. Hasan Atkirik 
set up a disgusting disturbance ; ‘Asas, very drunk, did such Fol. 250/5. 
unpleasant things that we were most uncomfortable {ba tang\ 

I thought of having them put off on the far side of the water, 
but some of the others begged them off. 

I had sent for Khwaja Kalan at this time and had bestowed 
Bajaur on Shah Mir Husain. For why ? Khwaja Kalan was 
a friend ; his stay in Bajaur had been long ; moreover the Bajaur 
appointment appeared an easy one. 

At the ford of the Kunar- water Shah Mir Husain met me on 
his way to Bajaur. I sent for him and said a few trenchant 
words, gSLve him some special armour, and let him go. 

Opposite Nur-gal (Rock-village) an old man begged from 
those on the rafts ; every-one gave him something, coat 
turban, bathing-cloth and so on, so he took a good deal away. 

At a bad place in mid-stream the raft struck with a great 
shock ; there was much alarm ; it did not sink but Mir Muhammad 
the raftsman was thrown into the water. We were near Atar 
that night. 

* Koh-i-nQr, Rocky-mountains (?). See Appendix F, On the name Dara-i-nuh. 

® Steingass gives buza as made of rice, millet, or barley. 

* Is this connected with Arabic kimiy&\ alchemy, chemistry ? 

^ Turk!, a whirlpool ; but perhaps the name of an office from aigar^ a saddle. 
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{^Jan. ijtK) On Tuesday (25th) we reached Mandrawar.^ 
Qutluq-qadam and his father had arranged a party inside the 
fort ; though the place had no charm, a few cups were drunk 
there to please them. We went to camp at the Other Prayer. 

(/a«. i 8 th) On Wednesday (26th) an excursion was made to 
Kind-kir® spring. Kind-kir is a dependent village of the 
Mandrawar tiimdn, the one and only village of the Lamghanat 
Fol. 251. where dates are grown. It lies rather high on the mountain- 
skirt, its date lands on its east side. At one edge of the date 
lands is the spring, in a place aside (jdn jfr). Six or seven 
yards below the spring-head people have heaped up stones to 
make a shelter ^ for bathing and by so-doing have raised the 
water in the reservoir high enough for it to pour over the heads 
of the bathers. The water is very soft ; it is felt a little cold in 
wintry days but is pleasant if one stays in it. 

{Jan. iQth) On Thursday (27th) Sher Khan Tarkaldnl got us 
to dismount at his house and there gave us a feast {ziydfat). 
Having ridden on at the Mid-day Prayer, fish were taken out of 
the fish-ponds of which particulars have been given.^ 

{Jan. 20tk) On Friday (28th) we dismounted near Khwaja 
Mir-i-miran’s village. A party was held there at the Evening 
Prayer. 

{Jan. 2Tst) On Saturday (29th) we hunted the hill between 
‘Ali-shang and Alangar. One hunting-circle having been made 
on the ‘Ali-shang side, another on the Alangar, the deer were 
driven down off the hill and many were killed. Returning from 
hunting, we dismounted in a garden belonging to the Maliks of 
Alangar and there had a party. 

Half of one of my front-teeth had broken off, the other half 
remaining ; this half broke off today while I was eating food. 

' {Jan. 22nd) At dawn (Safar 1st) we rode out and had a fishing- 
net cast, at mid-day went into ‘ All-shang and drank in a garden. 

* The river on which the rafts were used was the Kunar, from Chltral. 

* An uncertain name. I have an impression that these waters are medicinal, but 
I cannot trace where I found the information. The visit paid to them, and the 
arrangement made for bathing set them apart. The name of the place may convey 
diis speciality. 

3 pandM, the word used for the hiding-places of bird-catchers on f. 140. 

^ This will be the basis of the details about fishing given on f. 143 and f. 1433. 
The statement that particulars have been given allows the inference that the diary was 
annotated after the Description of K&bul^ in which the particulars are, was written. 
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(/aw. 23rd) Next day (Safar 2 nd) Hamza Khan, Malik of 
‘Ali-shang was made over to the avengers-of-blood ^ for his evil 
deeds in shedding innocent blood, and retaliation was made. 

(/aw. 24.t}i) On Tuesday, after reading a chapter of the Qoran Fol. 251/5. 
iwird), we turned for Kabul by the Yan-bulagh road. At the 
Other Prayer, we passed the [Baran]-water from Aulugh-nur 
(Great-rock) ; reached Qara-tu by the Evening Prayer, there 
gave our horses corn and had a hasty meal prepared, rode on 
again as soon as they had finished their barley.* 


^ qdnliql&r. This right of private revenge which forms part of the law of most 
rude nations, exists in a mitigated form under the Muhammadan law. The criminal 
is condemned by the judge, but is delivered up to the relations of the person murdered, 
to be ransomed or put to death as they think fit (Erskine). 

® Here the text breaks off and a lacuna separates the diary of 1 1 months length 
which ends the Kabul section of the Bdbur-ndma writings, from the annals of 932 ah. 
which begin the Hindustan section. There seems no reason why the diary should 
have been discontinued. 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE ON 926 to 932 Atl.— 1520 to 1528 AD. 

Babur’s diary breaks off here for five years and ten months.* 
His activities during the unrecorded period may well have left 
no time in which to keep one up, for in it he went thrice to 
Qandahar, thrice into India, once to Badakhshan, once to Balkh ; 
twice at least he punished refractory tribesmen ; he received 
embassies from Hindustan, and must have had much to oversee 
in muster and equipment for his numerous expeditions. Over 
and above this, he produced the Mtibtny a ^urki poem of 2000 
lines. 

That the gap in his autobiography is not intentional several 
passages in his writings show ; ^ he meant to fill it ; there is no 
evidence that he ever did so ; the reasonable explanation of his 
failure is that he died before he had reached this part of his book. 

The events of these unrecorded years are less interesting than 
those of the preceding gap, inasmuch as their drama of human 
passion is simpler ; it is one mainly of cross-currents of ambition, 
nothing in it matching the maelstrom of sectarian hate, tribal 
antipathy, and racial struggle which engulphed Babur's fortunes 
beyond the Oxus. 

None-the-less the period has its distinctive mark, the bio- 
graphical one set by his personality as his long-sustained effort 
works out towards rule in Hindustan. He becomes felt ; his 
surroundings bend to his purpose ; his composite following 
accepts his goal ; he gains the southern key of Kabul and 
Hindustan and presses the Arghuns out from his rear ; in the 
Pa"nj-ab he becomes a power ; the Rajput Rana of Chitor proffers 
him alliance against Ibrahim ; and 1 his intervention is sought in 
those warrings of the Afghans which were the matrix of his own 
success. 

* Jan. 2 th 1520 to Nov. 17th 1525 ad. (Safar 926 to Safer 1st 932 ah.). 

^ Index s.nn. B&gh 4 *^fa and B.N. lacunae. 
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a. Dramatis personae. 

The following men played principal part.s in the ev^ents of the 
unchronicled years : — 

Babur in Kabul, Badakhshan and Balkh,* his earlier followin^j 
purged of Mughul rebellion, and augmented by the various 
Mirzas-in-exile in whose need of employment Shah Beg saw 
Babur’s need of wider territor}^.^ 

Sultan Ibrahim Ludi who had succeeded after his father 
Sikandar’s death (Sunday Zu’bqa‘da 7th 923 AH. — Nov. 21st 
1517 ad.)3, was now embroiled in civil war, and hated for his 
tyranny and cruelty. 

Shah Isma‘il Safazin, ruling down to Rajab 19th 930 AH. 
(May 24th I 5 24 AD.) and then succeeded by his .son Tahmasp 
aet. 10. 

Kuchum (Kuchkunji) Khan, Khaqan of the Auzbegs, Shai- 
bani’s successor, now in possession of Transoxiana. 

Sultan Sa‘id Khan Chaghatdiy with head-quarters in Kashghar, 
a ruler amongst the Mughuls but not their Khaqan, the supreme 
Khan.ship being his elder brother Mansur’s. 

Shah Shuja* Beg Arghiin, who, during the period, at various 
times held Qandahar, Shal, Mustang, Siwlstan, and part of 
Sind. He died in 930 AH. (1524 AD.) and was succeeded by his 
son Hasan who read the khutba for Babur. 

Khan Mirza Mirdnskdhi^ who held Badakhshan from Babur, 
with head-quarters in Qunduz ; he died in 927 ah. (1520 ad.) 
and was succeeded in his appointment by Hum?lyQn aet. 13. 

^ Nominally Baikh seems to have been a Safawi possession ; but it is made to 
seem closely dependent on Babur by his receipt from Muhammad-i-zaman in it of 
tofodduq for alms), and by his action connected with it {q.zf.). 

* Malet’s trs. p. 77 and in locOy p. 365. 

A chronogram given by Badayuni decides the vexed question of the date of 
Sikandar V death--;yii/?w^/«V3/Jrfltej = 923 ( Bib. Ind. ed. i, 322, Ranking 
trs. p. 425 n. 6), Erskine supported 924 ah. (i, 407), partly relying on an entry 
in Babur's diary (f. 226^) s.d. Rabl*u*l-awwal 1st 925 ah. (March 3rd is*9 ai>. ) 
which states that on that day Mulla Murshid was sent to Ibrahim whose father 
Stkandar had died Jive or six months before. 

Against this is the circumstance that the entry about Mulla Murshid is, perhaps 
entirely, certainly partly, of later entry than what precedes and what follows it in the 
. This can be seen on examination ; it is a passage such as the diary section 
shews in other places, added to the daily record and giving this the character 0/ a 
draft waiting for revision and rewriting (fol. 216^ n. ). 

(To ^ve difficulty to those who may refer to the L. & E. Memoirs on* the pdint, 
I mention that the whole passage about Mulla Murshid is displaced in that book and 
that the date March 3rd is omitted.) 
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Muhammad-i'Zaman Bdi-qard who held Balkh perhaps direct 
from Babur^ perhaps from Isma‘il through Babur. 

‘Ala'u’d-din ‘Alam Khan Liidi, brother of the late Sultan 
Sikandar Ludi and now desiring to supersede his nephew 
Ibrahim. 

Daulat Khan (as Babur uniformly describes him), 

or Lildi (as other writers do), holding Labor for Ibrahim Liidi 
at the beginning of the period. 

SOURCES FOR THE EVENTS OF THIS GAP 

A complete history of the events the Bdbur-ndina leaves 
unrecorded has yet to be written. The best existing one, 
whether Oriental or European, is Erskine’s History of India, 
but this does not exhaust the sources — notably not using the 
H abtbu^ s-siyar — and could be revised here and there with 
advantage. 

Most of the sources enumerated as useful for filling the 
previous gap are so here ; to them must be added, for the 
affairs of Qandahar, Khwand-amir’s Habibu's-siyar, This Mir 
Ma'sum’s Tdrtkh-i-sind supplements usefully, but its brevity and 
its discrepant dates make it demand adjustment ; in some details 
it is expanded by Sayyid Jamafs Tarkhdn- or Arghun-ndnia, 

For the affairs of Hindustan the main sources are enumerated 
in Elliot and Dowson s History of India and in Nassau Lees’ 
Materials for the history of India, Doubtless all will be 
exhausted for the coming Cambridge History of India, 

EVENTS OF THE UNCHRONICLED YEARS 
926 AH. — DEC. 23RD 1519 TO DEC. I2TH 1520 AD. 

The question of which were Babur’s “ Five expeditions ” into 
Hindustan has been often discussed ; it is useful therefore to 
establish the dates of those known as made. I have entered 
one as made in this year for the following reasons ; — it broke 
short because Shah Beg made incursion into Babur’s territories, 
and that incursion was followed by a siege of Qandahar which 
several matters mentioned below show to have taken place in 
926 AH. 
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a. Expedition into Hindustan, 

The march out from Kabul may have been as soon as muster 
and equipment allowed after the return from Lamghan chronicled 
in the diary. It was made through Bajaur where refractory 
tribesmen were brought to order. The Indus will have been 
forded at the usual place where, until the last one of 932 AH. 
(1525 Ar> ), all expeditions crossed on the outward march. Bhira 
was traversed in which were Babur’s own Commanders, and 
advance was made, beyond lands yet occupied, to Sialkot, 
72 miles north of Labor and in the Rechna du-db. It was 
occupied without resistance ; and a further move made to what the 
MSS. call Sayyidpur ; this attempted defence, was taken by 
assault and put to the sword. No place named Sayyidpur is 
given in the Gazetteer of India, but the Aym-i-akbari mentions 
a Sidhpur which from its neighbourhood to Sialkot may be what 
Babur took. 

Nothing indicates an intention in Babur to join battle with 
Ibrahim at this time ; Labor may have been his objective, after 
he had made a demonstration in force to strengthen his footing 
in Bhira. Whatever he may have planned to do beyond 
Sidhpur (?) was frustrated by the news which took him back to 
Kabul and thence to Qandahar, that an incursion into his 
territory had been made by Shah Beg. 

b, Shah Shujd!' Beg^s position, 

Shah Beg was now holding Qandahar, Shal, Mustang and 
Slwlstan.^ He knew that he held Qandahar by uncertain 
tenure, in face of its desirability for Babur and his own lesser 
power. His ground was further weakened by its usefulness for 
operations on Harat and the presence with Babur of Bal-qara 
refugees, ready to seize a chance, if offered by Isma^Ifs waning 
fortunes, for recovery of their former seat. Knowing his weak- 
ness, he for several years had been pushing his way out into 
Sind by way of the Bolan-pass. 

His relations with Babur were ostensibly good ; he had sent 
him envoys twice last year, the first time to announce a success 

* Shal (the local name of English Quetta) was taken by Zu*l-nun in 884 am.*. 
(1479 AD.) ; Siwlstan Sh 3 .h Beg took, in second capture, about 9 i7J?Lh. (15*^ ad.), 
from a colony of BarUls Turks under Pir Wall Bar Ids, 
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at Kahan had in the end of 924 ah. (Nov, 1519 AD.). His son 
Hasan however, with whom he was unreconciled, had been for 
more than a year in Babur’s company, — a matter not unlikely to 
stir under-currents of unfriendliness on either side. 

His relations with Shah Isma'il were deferential, in appearance 
even vassal-like, as is shewn by Khwand-amir’s account of his 
appeal for intervention against Babur to the Shah’s officers 
in Harat. Whether he read the khutba for any suzerain is 
doubtful ; his son Hasan, it may be said, read it later on for 
Babur. 

c. The impelling cause of this siege of Qandahdr. 

Precisely what Shah Beg did to bring Babur back from the 
Panj-ab and down upon Qandahar is not found mentioned by 
any source. It seems likely to have been an affair of subordinates 
instigated by or for him. Its immediate agents may have been 
the Nikdlrl (Nukdiri) and Hazara tribes Babur punished on his 
way south. Their location was the western border-land ; they 
may have descended on the Great North Road or have raided 
for food in that famine year. It seems certain that Shah Beg 
made no serious attempt on Kabul ; he was too much occupied 
in Sind to allow him to do so. Some unused source may throw 
light on the matter incidentally ; the offence may have been 
small in itself and yet sufficient to determine Babur to remove 
risk from his rear ^ 

d. Qandahdr. 

The Qandahar of Babur’s sieges was difficult of capture ; he 
had not taken it in 913 AH. (f. 208^) by siege or assault, but by 
default after one day’s fight in the open. The strength of its 
position can be judged from the following account of its ruins 
as they were seen in 1879 AD., the military details of which 
supplement Bellew’s description quoted in Appendix J. 

The fortifications are of great extent with a treble line of 
bastioned walls and a high citadel in the centre. The place is 
in complete ruin and its locality now useful only as a grazing 
ground. . . . “ The town is in three parts, each on a separate 

' Was the attack made in reprisal for Shah Beg’s farther aggression on the Barl&s 
lands and B&bar’s hereditary subjects? Had these appealed to the head of their tribe? 
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eminence, and capable of mutual defence. The mountain had 
been covered with towers united by curtains, and the one on the 
culminating point may be called impregnable. It commanded 
the citadel which stood lower down on the second eminence, and 
this in turn commanded the town which was on a table-land 
elevated above the plain. The triple walls surrounding the city 
were at a considerable distance from it. After exploring the 
citadel and ruins, we mounted by the gorge to the summit of 
the hill with the impregnable fort. In this gorge are the ruins 
of two tanks, some 8o feet square, all destroyed, with the pillars 
fallen ; the work is pukka in brick and c/iundm (cement) and 
each tank had been domed in ; they would have held about 
400,000 gallons each.” (Le Messurier’s Kandahar in iSyg ad 
pp. 223, 245.) 

e. Babur s sieges of Qandahdr 

The term of five years is found associated with Babur’s sieges 
of Qandahar, sometimes suggesting a single attempt of five years’ 
duration. This it is easy to show incorrect ; its root may be 
Mir Ma‘sum\s erroneous chronology. 

The day on which the keys of Qandahar were made over to 
Babur is known, from the famous inscription which commemo- 
rates the event (Appendix J), as Shawwal 13th 928 ah. 
Working backwards from this, it is known that in 927 ah. terms 
of surrender were made and that Babur went back to Kabul ; 
he is besieging it in 926 All. — the year under description ; his 
annals of 925 ah. are complete and contain no siege ; the year 
924 AH. appears to have had no siege, Shah Beg was on the 
Indus and his son was for at least part of it with Babur ; 923 ah. 
was a year of intended siege, frustrated by Babur’s own illness ; 
of any siege in 922 AH. there is as yet no record known. So 
that it is certain there was no unremitted beleaguerm6nt through 
five years, 

/ The siege of 926 ah, {i §20 ad.). 

When Babur sat down to lay regular siege to Qandahar, with 
mining and battering of the walls,* famine was desolating the 

* Le Messurier writes (/.r. p. 224) that at Old Qandahar “ many stone balls lay 
al>out, sqme with a diameter of 18 inches, others of 4 or 5, chiselled out of limestone. 
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country round. The garrison was reduced to great distress ; 
** pestilence,” ever an ally of Qandahar, broke out within the 
walls, spread to Babur’s camp, and in the month of Tir (June) 
led him to return to Kabul. 

In the succeeding months of respite, Shah Beg pushed or in 
Sind and his former slave, now commander, Mehtar Sambhal 
revictualled the town. 

927 AH.— ^DEC. 12th 1520 To DEC. 1st 1521 AD. 
a. The manuscript sources. 

Two accounts of the sieges of Qandahar in this and next year 
are available, one in Khwand-amir’s Habibu s-siyar, the other in 
Ma‘.sum BhakkarV s TdrikJi-i-sind. As they have important 
differences, it is necessary to consider the opportunities of their 
authors for information. 

Khwand-amir finished his history in 1 524-29 ad. His account 
of these affairs of Qandahar is contemporary ; he was in close 
touch with several of the actors in them and may have been in 
Harat through their course ; one of his patrons, Amir Ghiyasu’d- 
din, was put to death in this year in Harat because of suspicion 
that he was an ally of Babur ; his nephew, another Ghiyasu’d- 
din was in Qandahar, the bearer next year of its keys to Jkibur ; 
moreover he was with Babur himself a few years later in 
Hindustan. 

Mir Ma‘sum wrote in 1600 ad. 70 to 75 years after Khwand- 
amir. Of these sieges he tells what may have been traditional 
and mentions no manuscript authorities. Blochmann s biography 
of him {^Ayin-i-akbari p. 514) shews his ample opportunity of 
learning orally what had happened in the Arghun invasion of 
Sind, but does not mention the opportunity for hearing traditions 
about Qandahar which his term of office there allowed him. 
During that term it was that he added an inscription, com- 
memorative of Akbar’s dominion, to Babur’s own at Chihil-zina, 
which records the date of the capture of Qandahar (928 ah. — 
1522 AD.). 

These were said to have been used in sieges in the times of the Arabs and propelled 
from a machine called manjanic a sort of balista or catapult.” Meantime perhaps 
they served Babur ! 
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b. The Habibu' s-siyar account (Hth. ed. iii, part 4, p. 97). 

Khwand-amir’s contemporary narrative allows Ma‘sum*s to 
dovetail into it as to some matters, but contradicts it in the 
important ones of date, and mode of surrender by Shah Beg to 
Babur. It states that Babur was resolved in 926 AH. (1520 AD.) 
to uproot Shah Shuja* Beg from Qandahar, led an army against 
the place, and “ opened the Gates of war It gives no account 
of the siege of 926 AH. but passes on to the occurrences of 
927 AH, (*521 AD.) when Shah Beg, unable to meet Babur in 
the field, shut himself up in the town and strengthened the 
defences. Babur put his utmost pressure on the besieged, “ often 
riding his piebald horse close to the moat and urging his men 
to fiery onset,” The garrison resisted manfully, breaching the 
“ life- fortresses ” of the Kabulis with sword, arrpw, spear and 
death-dealing stone, but Babur’s heroes were most often victorious, 
and drove their assailants back through the Gates. 

c. Death of Khan Mirzd repainted to Bdbu 7 \ 

Meantime, continues Khwanrhamir, Khan Mirza had died in 
Badakhshan ; the news was brought to Babur and caused him 
great grief ; he appointed Humayun to succeed tlie Mirza while 
he himself prosecuted the siege of Qandahar and the conquest 
of the Garm-sir.^ 

d. Negociations with Bdbu 7 '. 

The Governor of Marat at this time was Shah Isma‘irs son 
Tahmasp, between six and seven years old. His guardian Amir 
Khan took chief part in the diplomatic intervention with Babur, 
but associated with him was Amir Ghiyasu’d-din — the patron of 
Khwand-amir already mentioned — until put to death as an ally 
of Babur. The discussion had with Babur reveals a coiTiple.xity 
of motives demanding attention. Nominally undertaken though 
intervention w^as on behalf of Shah Beg, and certainly so at his 
request, the Persian officers seem to have been less anxiojus on 

‘ “ J'lst then came a letter from Badakhshan saying, ‘ Mirza Khan is dead ; Mirza 
Sulaiinlln (his son) is young ; the Auzbegs are near ; take thought for this kingdom 
lest (which God forbid) Badakhshan should be lost." Mirza Sulaiman"s mother 
(Sul.tan-nigar Khanlm)had brouj^'ht him to Kabul** (Gul-badan’s H. N. f. 8). 
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his account than for their own position in Khurasan, their master’s 
position at the time being weakened by ill-success against the 
Sultan of Rum. To Babur, Shah Beg is written of as though he 
were an insubordinate vassal whom Babur was reducing to order 
for the Shah, but when Amir Khan heard that Shah Beg was 
hard pressed, hewas much distressed because he feared avictorious 
Babur might move on Khurasan. Nothing indicates however 
that Babur had Khurasan in his thoughts ; Hindustan was his 
objective, and Qandahar a help on the way ; but as Amir Khan 
had this fear about him, a probable ground for it is provided by 
the presence with Babur of Bal-qara exiles whose ambition it 
must have been to recover their former seat. Whether for Harat, 
Kabul, or Hindustan, Qandahar was strength. Another matter 
not fitting the avowed purpose of the diplomatic interv'ention is 
the death of Ghiyasu’d-din because an ally of liabur ; this mjtkes 
Amir Khan seem to count Babur as Isma^il’s enemy. 

Shah Beg’s requests for intervention began in926AH.( i 520AD.), 
as also did the remonstrance of the Persian officers with Babur ; 
his couriers followed one another with entreaty that the Amirs 
would contrive for Babur to retire, with promise of obeisance 
and of yearly tribute. The Amirs set forth to Babur that though 
Shah Shuja* Beg had offended and had been deserving of wrath 
and chastisement, yet, as he was penitent and had promised 
loyalty and tribute, it was now proper for Babur to rai.se the siege 
(of 926 AH.) and go back to Kabul. To this Babur answered 
that Shah Beg’s promi.se was a vain thing, on which no reliance 
could be placed ; please God !, said he, he himself would take 
Qandahar and send Shah Beg a prisoner to Harat ; and that 
he should be ready then to give the keys of the town and the 
pos.session of the Garm-sir to any-one appointed to receive them. 

1 his correspondence suits an assumption that Babur acted for 
Shah Isma‘il, a diplomatic assumption merely, the verbal v*eil, 
on one side, for anxiety le.st Babur or tho.se with him should 
attack Harat, — on the other, for Babur’s resolve to hold Qandahar 
himself. 

Amir Khan was not satisfied with Babur’s answer, but had his 
attention distracted by another matter, presumably 'Ubaidu’l-Iah 
Khan’s attack on Harat in the spring of the year (March-April 
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1521 AP.). Negociations appear to have been resumed later, 
since Khw^nd-amlr claims it as their result that Babur left 
Qandahar this year. 

€, The Tdrikh-i-sind account. 

Mir Ma‘sum is very brief ; he says that in this year (his 
922 AH.), Babur went down to Qandahar before the year’s tribute 
in grain had been collected, destroyed the standing crops, encom- 
passed the town, and reduced it to extremity ; that Shah Beg, 
wearied under reiterated attack and pre-occupied by operations 
in Sind, proposed terms, and that these were made with stipulation 
for the town to be his during one year more and then to be given 
over to Babur. These terms settled, Babur went to Kabul, Shah 
Beg to Siwi. 

The Arghun families were removed to Shal and Siwi, so that 
the year’s delay may have been an accommodation allowed for 
this purpose. 

f. Concerning dates. 

There is much discrepancy between the dates of the two 
historians. Khwand-amir’s agree with the few fixed ones of the 
period and with the course of events ; several of Ma^sum’s, on 
the contrary, are seriatim five (lunar) years earlier. For instance, 
events Khwand-amir places under 927 AH. Ma‘sum places under 
922 AH. Again, while Ma‘sum correctly gives 913 AH. ( i 507 AD.) 
as the year of Babur’s first capture of Qandahar, he sets up a 
discrepant series later, from the success Shah Beg had at Kahan ; 
this he allots to 921 ah. (1515 AD.) whereas Babur received news 
of it (f. 233^) in the beginning of 925 AH. (1519 AD.). Again, 
Ma‘sum makes Shah Hasan go to Babur in 921 AH. and stay 
two years; but Hasan spent the whole of 925 AH. with Babur 
and is not mentioned as having left before the second month of 
926 AH. Again, Ma'.sum makes Shah Beg surrender the keys 
of Qandahar in 923 ah. (15 17 AD.), but 928 ah. (1522 ad.) is 
shewn by Khwand-amir’s dates and narrative, and is inscribed 
at Chihil-zina.* 


‘ infra and Appendix J. 
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928 AH.—DEC. 1st 1521 TO NOV. 20th 1622 AD. 

a, Babur vistas Badakhshdn. 

Either early in this year or late in the previous one, Babur and 
Mahim went to visit Humayun in his government, probably 
to Faizabad, and stayed with him what Gul-badan calls 
a few days. 

b. Expedition to Qandahdr, 

This year saw the end of the duel for possession of Qandahar. 
Khwand-amir’s account of its surrender differs widely from 
Ma‘sum’s. It claims that Babur’s retirement in 927 ah. was due 
to the remonstrances from Harat, and that Shah Beg, worn out 
by the siege, relied on the arrangement the Amirs had made 
with Babur and went to Siwi, leaving one ‘Abdu’l-baqi in charge 
of the place. This man, says Khwand-amir, drew the line of 
obliteration over his duty to his master, sent to Babur, brought 
him down to Qandahar, and gave him the keys of the town — 
by the hand of Khwand-amir’s nephew Ghiyasu’d-din, specifies 
the Tarkhdn-ndma. In this year messengers had come and 
gone between Babur and Harat ; two men employed by Amir 
Khan are mentioned by name ; of them the last had not returned 
to Harat when a courier of Babur’s, bringing a tributary gift, 
announced there that the town was in his master’s hands. 
Khwand-amir thus fixes the year 928 ah. as that in which the 
town passed into Babur’s hands ; this date is confirmed by the 
one inscribed in the monument of victory at Chihil-zina which 
Babur ordered excavated on the naze of the limestone ridge 
behind the town. The date there given is Shawwal 1 3th 928 AH. 
(Sep. 6th 1522 AD.). 

Ma‘sum’s account, dated 923 ah. ( i 5 r 7 AD.), is of the briefest : — 
Shah Beg fulfilled his promise, much to Babur’s approval, by 
sending him the keys of the town and royal residence. 

Although Khw^nd-amir’s account has good claim to be 
accepted, it must be admitted that several circumstances can be 
taken to show that Shah Beg had abandoned QandahSr, e.£‘. the 
removal of the families after Babur’s retirement last year, and 
his own absence iA a remote part of Sind this year. 
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c. The year of S/idh Beg^s death. 

Of several variant years assigned for the death of Shah Beg 
in the sources, two only need consideration.^ There is consensus 
of opinion about the month and close agreement about the day, 
Sha‘ban 22nd or 23rd. Ma‘sum gives a chronogram, Shahr- 
Shdbdriy (month of Sha‘ban) which yields 928, but he does not 
mention where he obtained it, nor does anything in his narrative 
shew what has fixed the day of the month. 

Two objections to 928 are patent : (1) the doubt engendered 
by Ma‘sum*s earlier ante-dating ; (2) that if 928 be right, Shah 
Beg was already dead over two months when Qandahar was 
surrendered. This he might have been according to Khwand- 
amir’s narrative, but if he died on Sha‘ban 22nd 928 (July 20th 
1522), there was time for the news to have reached Qandahar, 
and to have gone on to Harat before the surrender. Shah Beg’s 
death at that time could not have failed to be associated in 
Khwand-amir’s narrative with the fate of Qandahar ; it might 
have pleaded some excuse with him for ‘Abdu’l-baqi, who might 
even have had orders from Shah Hasan to make the town over 
to Babur whose suzerainty he had acknowledged at once on 
succession by reading the khutba in his name. Khwand-amir 
however does not mention what would have been a salient point 
in the events of the siege ; his silence cannot but weigh against 
the 928 AH. 

The year 93c AH. is given by Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s Tabaqdt- 
i-akbart (lith. ed. p. ^37)^ and this year has been adopted by 
Erskine, Beale, and Ney Elias, perhaps by others. Some light 
on the matter may be obtained incidentally as the sources are 
examined for a complete history of India, perhaps coming from 
the affairs of Multan, which was attacked by Shah Hasan after 
communication with Babur. 

d. Babur's literary Tvork in ^28 ah. and earlier 

1. The Alubin. This year, as is known from a chronogram 
within the work, Babur wrote the Turk! poem of 2000 .lines to 
which Abu’l-fazl and Badayuni give the name Mubin "(The 


' E. & D. *s History of India^ i. 312 . 
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Exposition), but of which the true title is said by the Nafa^tsuH- 
mddsir to be Dar fiqa mubaiyan (The Law expounded). Sprenger 
found it called also Fiqa-i-bdburt (Babur’s Law). It is a versified 
and highly orthodox treatise on Muhammadan Law, written for 
the instruction of Kamran. A Commentary on it, called also 
Mubtfiy was written by Shaikh Zain. Babur quotes from it 
(f. 35 1^) when writing of linear measures. Ber^zine found and 
published a large portion of it as part of his Chrestomatkie Turque 
(Kazan 1857) ; the same fragment may be what was published 
by Ilminsky. Teufel remarks that the MS. used by Ber^zine may 
have descended direct from one sent by Babur to a distinguished 
legist of Transoxiana, because the last words of Ber^zine’s imprint 
are Babur’s Begleitschreiben {envoi) ; he adds the expectation 
that the legist’s name might be learned. Perhaps this recipient 
was the Khwaja Kalan, son of Khwaja Yahya, a Samarkandl to 
whom Babur sent a copy of his Memoirs on March 7th 1520 
(935 AH. f 363).* 

2. The Bdbur-ndma diary of 925-6 AH. ( 1 5 19-20 AD.). This 
is almost contemporary with the Mubin and is the earliest part 
of the Bdbur-ndma writings now known. It was written about 
a decade earlier than the narrative of 899 to 914 AH. (1494 to 
1 507 AD.), carries later annotations, and has now the character 
of a draft awaiting revision. 

3. A Diwdn (Collection of poems). By dovetailing a few 
fragments of information, it becomes clear that by 925 AH. 
(1919 AD.) Babur had made a Collection of poetical compositions 
distinct from the Rampur Diwdn ; it is what he sent to Pulad 
Sultan in 925 AH, (f 23K). Its date excludes the greater part 
of the Rampur one. It may have contained those verses to 
which my husband drew attention in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review of 1911, as quoted in the Abus/iqa ; and it may have 
contained, in agreement with its earlier date, the verses Babur 
quotes as written in his earlier years. None of the quatrains 
founds in the Abushqa and there attributed to “Babur Mirza’’, 

* For accounts of the Akhar-ndma Bib. Ind. ed. i. 118, trs, H. Beveridge 

i. 278 note, Badijrunl ib, i, 343, trs. Ranking p. 450, Sprenger ZDMG. 1862, 
Teufel ib. 1883. The Akbar-n&ma account appears in Turk! in the “Fragments” 
associated with Kehr’s transcript of the B.N. (JRAS. 1908, p. 76, A. S. B.’s art. 
Bdbur^ndma. Babur mentions the Mt 4 bin (f. 252^, f. 351 3 ). 
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are in the Rampur Dtzvdn ; nor are several of those early ones 
of the Bdbur-ndma. So that the Diwan sent to Pulad Sultan 
may be the source from which Abiishqa drew its examples. 

On first examining these verses, doubt arose as to whether 
they were really by Babur Mirdnshdhi ; or whether they were 
by “ Babur Mirza ” Shdhrukhi, Fortunately my husband lighted 
on one of them quoted in the Sanglakh and there attributed to 
Babur Padshah. The Abushqa quatrains are used as examples 
in s Dictionary ^ but without an author's name ; they 

can be traced there through my husband’s articles.^ 

929 AH.— NOV. 20th 1522 TO NOV. 10th 1523 AD. 
a. Affairs of Hindustan. 

The centre of interest in Babur’s affairs now moves from 
Qandahar to a Hindustan torn by faction, of which faction one 
result was an appeal made at this time to Babur by Daulat Khan 
Ludt ( Yusuf -khaif) and ‘Alau’d-dln ^Alam Khan Ludi for help 
against Ibrahim.^ 

The following details are taken mostly from Ahmad Yadgar’s 
7'drikh-i-saldtin-i-afdghana^ : — Daulat Khan had been summoned 
to Ibrahim’s presence ; he had been afraid to go and had sent 
his son Dilawar in his place ; his disobedience angering Ibrahim, 
Dilawar had a bad reception and was shewn a ghastly exhibit 
of disobedient commanders, b'earing a like fate for himself, he 
made escape and hastened to report matters to his father in 
Labor. His information strengthening Daulat Khan’s previous 
apprehen.sions, decided the latter to proffer allegiance to Babur 
and to ask his help against Ibrahim. Apparently ‘Alam Khan’s 
interests were a part of this request. Accordingly Dilawar 
(or Apaq) Khan went to Kabul, charged with his father’s 
message, and with intent to make known to Babur Ibrahim’s 

* JR AS. 1901 , Persian MSS. in Indian libraries (description of the Rampur 
Ptwdn) ; AQR. 19*1, B&bur'^s Dtwdn (i.e. the Rampur ; and Seme verses 
of the Emperor Bdbur (the Abushqa quotations). 

For Dr. E. D. Ross’ Reproduction and account of the Rampur Diwdn^ JASB. 1910. 

* “ After him (Ibrahim) was Babur King of Dihll, who owed his place to the 
Pathans,” writes the Afghan poet Khush-hal JChattak (Afghan Poets of the XVIJ 
century, C. E. Biddulph, p. S^)- 

3 The translation only has been available (E. & D.’s H. of I., vol. i). 
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evil disposition, his cruelty and tyranny, with their fruit of 
discontent amonest his Commanders and soldiery. 

b. Reception of Dildmar Khan in Kabul, 

Wedding festivities were in progress * when Dilawar Khan 
reached Kabul. He presented himself, at the Char-bagh may 
be inferred, and had word taken to Babur that an Afghan was 
at his Gate with a petition. When admitted, he demeaned 
himself as a suppliant and proceeded to set forth the distress of 
Hindustan. Babur asked why he, whose family had so long 
eaten the salt of the Ludis, had so suddenly deserted them for 
himself. Dilawar answered that his family through 40 years had 
upheld the Ludi throne, but that Ibrahim maltreated Sikandar’s 
amirs, had killed 25 of them without cause, some by hanging, 
some burned alive, and that there was no hope of safety in him. 
Therefore, he said, he had been sent by many amirs to Babur 
whom they .were ready to obey and for whose coming they were 
on the anxious watch. 

c. Babur asks a sign. 

At the dawn of the day following the feast, Babur prayed in 
the garden for a sign of victory in Hindustan, asking that it 
should be a gift to himself of mango or betel, fruits of that land. 
It so happened that Daulat Khan had sent him, as a present, 
half-ripened mangoes preserved in honey ; when these were set 
before him, he accepted them as the sign, and from that time 
forth, says the chronicler, made preparation for a move on 
Hindustan. 

d. ^Alam Khan. 

Although ‘Alam Khan seems to have had some amount of 
support for his attempt against his nephew, events show he had 
none valid for his purpose. That he had not Daulat Khan’s, 
later occurrences make clean Moreover he seems not to have 
been a man to win adherence or to be accepted as a trustworthy 
and sensible leader.® Dates are uncertain in the absence of 

* The mamage is said to have been K&mrftn’s (E & D.’s trs. ). 

^ Erskine calculated tbat ^Alam Kh&n was now well over 70 years of age (H. of 
I. i, 42X n.). 
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Babur’s narrative, but it may have been in this year that ‘Alam 
Khan went in person to Kabul and there was promised help 
against Ibrahim. 

e. Birth of Gul-badan. 

Kither in this year or the next was born Dil-dar’s third 
daughter Gul-badan, the later author of an Humdyun-ndma 
written at her nephew Akbar’s command in order to provide 
informatitm for the Akbar-ndma, 

930 AH.— NOV. 10th 1523 to OCT. 29th 1524 AD. 
a, Babur's fourth expedition to Hindustan. 

This expedition differs from all earlier ones by its co-operation 
with Afghan malcontents against Ibrahim Ludt, and by having 
for its declared purpose direct attack on him through reinforce- 
ment of ‘Alam Khan. 

Exactly when the start from Kabul was made is not found 
•Stated ; the route taken aftet fording the Indus, was by the 
sub-montane road through the Kakar countiy ; the Jihlam and 
Chin-ab were crossed and a move was made to within lo miles 
of Labor. 

Labor was Daulat Khan’s head-quarters but he was not in it 
now ; he had fled for refuge to a colony of Biluchls, perhaps 
towards Multan, on the approach against him of an army of 
Ibrahim’s under Bihar Khan tMdi, A battle ensued between 
Babur and BihSr 'Khan ; the latter Was defeated with great 
slaughter ; Babur’s t/oops followed his fugitive men into Labor, 
plundered the town and burned some of the bazars. 

Four days were sp>ent near L^or, then move south was made 
to Dibalpur which was stormed, plundered and put to the sword. 
The date of this capture is known from ao incidental nemark of 
Babur about chronograms (f 325)^ to be mid-RabiVhawwal 
930 AH. {circa Jan. 22nd 1 524 AD.)/ From Dibalpin- a start was 
made for Sihrind but before this could be reached news arrived 
which dictated return to Labor. 


' A, N. trs. H. Beveridge, i, 239. 
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b. The cause of return. 

Daulat Khan's action is the obvious cause of the retirement. 
He and his sons had not joined Babur until the latter was 
at Dibalpur ; he was not restored to his former place in charge 
of the important Labor, but was given Jalandhar and Sultanpur, 
a town of his own foundation. Th s angered him extremely 
but he seems to have concealed his feelings for the time and to 
have given Babur counsel as if he were content. His son Dilawar, 
however, represented to Babur that his father’s advice was 
treacherous ; it concerned a move to Multan, from which place 
Daulat Khan may have come up to DibalpQr and connected 
with which at this time, something is recorded of co-operation 
by Babur and Shah Hasan Arghun. But the incident is not 
yet found clearly described by a source. Dilawar Khan told 
Babur that his father’s object was to divide and thus weaken 
the invading force, and as this would have been the result of 
taking Daulat Khan’s advice, Babur arrested him and Apaq on 
suspicion of treacherous intent. They were soon released, and 
Sultanpur was given them, but they fled to the hills, there to 
await a chance to swoop on the Panj-ab. Daulat Khan’s 
hostility and his non-fulfilment of his engagement with Babur 
placing danger in the rear of an eastward advance, the Panj-ab 
was garrisoned by Babur’s own followers and he himself went 
back to Kabul. 

It is evident from what followed that Daulat Khan commanded 
much strength in the Panj-ab ; evident also that something 
counselled delay in the attack on Ibrahim, perhaps closer cohesion 
in favour of ‘Alam Khan, certainly removal of the menace of 
Daulat Khan in the rear ; there may have been news already 
of the approach of the Auzbegs on Balkh which took Babur 
next year across Hindu-kush. 

c. The Panj-db garrison. 

The expedition had extended Babur’s command considerably, 
notably by obtaining possession of Labor. He now posted in 
it Mir ‘Abdu’l-'aziz his Master of the Horse ; in DibalpQr he 
posted, with ‘Alam Khan, Baba Qashqa Mughul\ in Sialkot, 
Khusrau Kukuldash, in Kalanur, Muhammad ‘All Tajik. 
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d. Two deeUks- 

This year, on Rajab 19th (May 23rd) died Isma‘il Safawi zt 
the age of 38, broken by defeat from Sultan Salim of Rum.* 
He was succeeded by his son Tahmasp, a child of ten. 

This year may be that of the death of Shah Shuja* Arghun^ 
on Sha‘ban 22nd (July i8th), the last grief of his burden being 
the death of his foster-brother Fazil concerning which, as well 
as Shah Beg’s own death, Mir Ma'sum’s account is worthy of 
full reproduction. Shah Beg was succeeded in Sind by his son 
Hasan, who read the khutba for Babur and drew closer links 
with Babur’s circle by marrying, either this year or the next, 
Khalifa’s daughter Gul-barg, with whom betrothal had been 
made during Hasan’ visit to Babur in Kabul. Moreover 
Khalifa’s son Muhibb-i-‘ali married Nahid the daughter of Qasim 
Kukuldash and M^h-chuchuk Arg/iun (f. 214^). These alliances 
were made, says Ma‘sum, to strengthen Hasan’s position at 
Babur’s Court. 

A garden detail. 

In this year and presumably on his return from the Panj-ab, 
Babur, as he himself chronicles (f. 132), had plantains (bananas) 
brought from Hindustan for the Bagh-i-wafa at Adinapur. 

931AH.~-OCT. 29th 1524 to OCT. 18th 1525 AD. 
a, Daulat Khan. 

Daulat Khan’s power in the Panj-ab is shewn by what he 
effected after dispossessed of Labor. On Babur’s return to Kabul, 
he came down from the hills with a small body of his immediate 
followers, seized his son Dilawar, took Sultanpur, gathered a large 
force and defeated ‘Alam Khan in Dibalpur. He detached 5000 
men against Slalkot but Babur’s begs of Labor attacked and 
overcame them. Ibrahim sent an army to reconquer the Panj-ab ; 

* The following old English reference to IsmaSl’s appearance may be quoted as 
found in a corner somewhat out-of-the-way from Oriental matters. In his essay on 
beauty Lord Bacon writes when arguing against the theory that beauty is usudlly not 
associated with highmindedness, “ But this holds not always ; for Augustus C«Sar, 
Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of France, Edward the f ourth of England „Alcibiades 
of Athens, lsma‘ii the Sophy (Safawi) of Persia, were all high and great* spirits, and 
yet the most beautiful men of their times.” 

® Cf. s,a. 928 AH. for discussion of the year of death. 

30 
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Daulat Khan, profiting by its dissensions and discontents, won 
over a part to himself and saw the rest break up. 

b. 'Alain Khdn„ 

From his reverse at Dibalpur, ‘Alam Khan fled straight to 
Kabul. The further help he asked was promised under the 
condition that while he should take Ibrahim’s place on the throne 
of Dihll, Babur in full suzerainty should hold Labor and all to 
the west of it. This arranged, ‘Alam Khan was furnished with 
a body of troops, given a royal letter to the Labor begs-ordering 
them to assist him, and started off, Babur promising to follow 
swiftly. 

‘Alam Khan’s subsequent proceedings are told by Babur in 
the annals of 932 ah. (1525 ad.) at the time he received details 
about them (f. 255^). 

r. Babur called to Balkh. 

All we have yet found about this affair is what Babur says in 
explanation of his failure to follow ‘Alam Khan as prormsed 
(f. 256), namely, that he had to go to Balkh because all the 
Auzbeg Sultans and Khans had laid siege to it. Light on the 
affair may come from some Persian or Auzbeg chronicle ; Babur’s 
arrival raised the siege ; and risk must have been removed, for 
Babur returned to Kabul in time to set out for his fifth and last 
expedition to Hindustan on the first day of the second month 
of next year (932 ah. 1525). A considerable body of troops 
was in Badakhshan with Humaywn ; their non^arrival next year 
delayine his father’s proerress, broueht blame on himself. 
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Babur’s Grave. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION III. HINDUSTAN 


932 AH.— OCT. 18 th 1525 to OCT. 8th 1526 AD.^ 

(a. Fifth expedition into Hindustani) 

{Nov. ^ 7 th) On Friday the ist of the month of Safar at the 
date 932, the Sun being in the Sign of the Archer, we set out 
for Hindustan, crossed the small rise of Yak-langa, and dis- 
mounted in the meadow to the west of the water of Dih-i-ya‘qub.^ 
Abdu’l-maluk the armourer came into this camp ; he had gone 
seven or eight months earlier as my envoy to Sultan Said Khan 
(in Kashghar), and now brought one of the Khan's men, styled 
Yang! Beg (new beg) Kukuldash who conveyed letters, and 

* Elph. MS. f. 205^; W, -i-B. I.O. 215 f. 199-^ omits the j'ear’s events on the 
ground that Shaikh Zain has translated them; I.O. 217 f. 174; Mems. p. 290 ; 
Kehr’s Codex p, 1084. 

A considerable amount of reliable textual material for revising the HmdClst&n 
section of the English translation of the Bdbur-ndma is wanting through loss of pages 
from the Elphinstone Codex ; in one instance no less than an equivalent of 36 folios 
of the Haidarabad Codex are mi.ssiiig (f. 356 et seq . ), hot to set against thi^ loss there 
is the valuable ptr cQntrfl that Kehr’s manuscript throughout the section becomes of 
substantial value, losing its Persified character and approximating closely to the true 
text of the Elphinstone and Haidarabad Codices. Collateral help in revision is given 
by the works specified {in loco p. 428) as serving to fill the gap existing in Babur’s 
narrative previous to 932 ah. and diis notably by those described by Elliot and 
Dowson. Of these last, special help in supplementary details is given for 932 ah. and 
part of 933 AH. by Shaikh Zain [KhawSfi^s Xahaqdt-i-bdburij which is a highly 
rhetorical paraphrase of Babur’s narrative, requiring familiarity with ornate Persian 
to understand. For all my references to it, I am indebted to my husband. It may 
be mentioned as an interesting circumstance that the B. M. possesses in Or. 1999 ^ copy 
of this work which was transcribed in 998 ah. by one of Khwamd-amTr’s grandsons 
and, judging from its date, presumably for Abu’l-fe^l’s use in the Akbar-n&ma. 

Like part of the Kabul section, the Hindustan one.is/in diary-form, but it is still 
more heavily surcharged with matter entered at a date later than the diary. It departs 
from the style of the preceding diary by an occasional lapse into c^jartly phrase and 
by exchange of some Turk! words for Arabic and Persian ones^ doubtless found 
current in Hind, e,g. fauj^ dira^ manzil^ khait-khdna. 

“ This is the Lo^r affluent of the Baran- water (KabuFrivOr). describes 

this haltingplace (iii, 174). 

. * 31 


Haidar^- 
bad MS. 
Fob 251^. 
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small presents, and verbal messages ^ from the Khanims and the 
Khan.* 

{Nov. 1 8th to 2 1 St) After staying two days in that camp for 
the convenience of the army, 3 we marched on, halted one night, ^ 
and next dismounted at Badam-chashma. There we ate a con- 
fection {ma'jun). 

{Nov. 22nd) On Wednesday (Safar 6th), when we had dis- 
mounted at Barlk-ab, the younger brethren of Nur Beg — he 
himself remaining in Hindustan — brought gold ashrafts and 
tankas 5 to the value of 20,000 shdhrukhis, sent from the Labor 
revenues by Khwaja Husain. The greater part of these moneys 
was despatched by Mulla Ahmad, one of the chief men of Balkh, 
for the benefit of Balkh.^ 

{Nov. 2^th) On Friday the Sth of the month (Safar), after 
Fol. 252. dismounting at Gandamak, I had a violent discharge ; ^ by 
God’s mercy, it passed off easily. 


* muJ^qar saughat u btl&k or iildk. A small verbal point arises about bilSk (or 

til&k). Bil&k is said by Quatremere to mean a gift (N. et E. xiv, 119 n.) but here 
muhaqqar saughUt expresses gift. Another meaning can be assigned to bildk here, 
[one had also by viz. that of word-of-mouth news or communication, sometimes 

supplementing written communication, possibly secret instructions, possibly small 
domestic details. In btMf a gift, the root may be bt/, the act of knowing, in 

it is ///, the act of speaking [whence ///, the tongue, and if/ /u/mdk, to get news]. 
In the sentence noted, either word would suit for a verbal communication. Returning 
to bildk as a gift, it may express the mmnce of English token^ the maker-known of 
friendship, affection and so-on. This differentiates bildk from saughat ^ used in its 
frequent sense of ceremonial and diplomatic presents of value and importance. 

* With Sa‘id at this time were two Khanims Sul1;an-nigar and Daulat-sultan who 
were Babur’s maternal-aunts. Erskine suggested Khub-nigar, but she had died in 
907 AH. (f. 96)- 

3 Humiyun’s non-arrival would be the main cause of delay. Apparently he should 
have joined before the Kabul force left that town. 

^ The halt would be at But-khak, the last station before the Adlnapur road takes 
to the hills. 

5 Discussing the value of coins mentioned by Babur, Erskine says in his History of 
India (vol. i. Appendix E.) which was published in 1854 ad. that he had come to 
think his estimates of the value of the coins was set too low in the Memoirs (published 
in 1826 AD.). This sum of 20, OCX) shdhrukhis he put at £1000. Cf. E. Thomas* 
Pathan Kings of Dihli and Pesources of the Mughal Empire. 

® One of Masson’s interesting details seems to fift the next stage of Babur’s march 
(iii, 179). It is that after leaving Bdt-khak, the road passes what in the thirties of 
the 19th Century, was locally known as Babur Padshah’s Stone-heap (cairn) and 
believed piled in obedience to Babur’s order that each man in hte army should drop 
a stone on it in passing. No time for raising such a monument could be fitter than 
that of the fifth expedition into Hindustan when a climax of opportunity allowed 
hope of success. 

t rezdttdalik. This Erskine translates, both here and on ff. 253, 254, by deft^im^ 
but de Courteille by rhume de cerveau. Shaikh Zain supports de Courteille by 
writing, not rezdndaliky but uuzla^ catarrh. De CourteiUe, in illustration of his 
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{Nov, 2 ^th') On Saturday we dismounted in the Bagh-i-wafa. 
We delayed there a few days, waiting for Humayun and the 
army from that side.^ More than once in this history the bounds 
and extent, charm and delight of that garden have been described ; 
it is most beautifully placed ; who sees it with the buyer's eye 
will know the sort of place it is. During the ^short time we 
were there, most people drank on drinking-days^ and took 
their morning ; on non-drinking days there were parties for 
majiln, 

I wrote harsh .letters to Humayun, lecturing him severely 
because of his long delay beyond the time fixed for him to 
join me.3 

{Dec. jrct) On Sunday the 1 7 th of Safar, after the morning 
had been taken, Humayun arrived. I spoke very severely to 
him at once. Khwaja Kalan also arrived to-day, coming up 
from Ghazni. We marched in the evening of that same Sunday, 
and dismounted in a new garden between Sultanpur and Khwaja 
Rustam. 

{Dec. 6th^ Marching on Wednesday (Safar 20th), we got on 
a raft, and, drinking as we went reached Qush-gumbaz,*^ there 
landed and joined the camp. 


reuding of the word, quotes Burnes’ account of an affection common in the Panj-ab 
and there called nuzla^ which is a running at fhe nostrils, that wastes the brain and 
stamina of the btxly and ends fatally {Traz*els in Bukhara ed. 1839, ii, 41). 

‘ Tramontana, north of Hindu-kush. 

“ Shaikh Zain says that the drinking days were Saturday, j)unday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

3 The Elph. Codex (f. 2 ,o%b) contains the following note of Humayun's alx>ut his 
delay; it has been expunged from the text but is still fairly legible : — “The time 
fixed was after ‘Ashiira (loth Muharram, a voluntary fast) ; although we arrived after 
the next-following loth {^dskury i.e. of Safar), the delay had been necessary. T'le 
purpose of the letters (Babur’s) was to get information ; (in reply) it was repre- 
sented that the equipment of the army of Badakhshan caused delay. If this slave 
(Humayiin), trusting to his [father’s] kindness, caused further delay, he. has been 
sorry.” 

Babur’s march from the Bagh-i-wafa was delayed aV>out a month ; Humayun started 
late from Badakhshan ; his force may have needed some stay in Kabul for completion 
of equipment ; his personal share of blame for which he counted on his father's 
forgiveness, is likely to have been connected with his mother’s presence in Kabul. 

Humayun’s note is quoted in Turk! by one MS. of the Persian text (B.M. W.-i-B. 
16,623 128) ; and from certain indications in Muhammad Shfrdzi^s lithograph 

(p. 163), appears to be in his archetype the Udaipur Codex ; but it is not with all 
MSS. of the Persian text not with I.O. 217 and 218. A portion of it,fe in K^r’s 
MS. (p. 1086) 

^ wd’s-dome [f. 145^, n.] or The pair (^ush) of domes. 
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{Dec. Jtk) Starting off the camp at dawn, we ourselves went on 
a raft, and there ate confection {inajiin). Our encamping-ground 
was always Qiriq-arlq, but not a.sign or trace of the camp could 
FoL 2 S 2 b, be seen when \yt got opposite it, nor an\^ appearance of our 
horses. Thought I, “ Garm-chashma (Hot-spring) is close by ; 
they may have dismounted there.” So sa\n‘ng, we went on from 
Qlriq-ariq. By the time we reached Garm-chashma, the very 
day w'as latet^ w*e did not stop there, but going on in its 
lateness {kuhist), had the raft tied up somewhere, and slept 
awhile. 

{Dec. 8tJT) At day-break we landed at Yada-bir where, as the 
day^ wore on, the army-folks began to come in. The camp must 
have been at Qiriq-ariq, but out of our sight. 

There were several verse-makers on the raft, such as Shaikh 
Abu’l-wajd,'^ Shaikh Zain, Mulla ‘All-jan, Tardi Beg Kkdksdr 
and others. In this company was quoted the following couplet 
of Muhammad Salih : — 3 

(Persian) With thee, arch coquette, for a sweetheart, what can man do ? 

With another than thou where thou art, what can man do ? 

Said I, Compose on these lines ” ; ^ whereupon tho.se given to 
versifying, did so. As jokes w^ere ahvays being made at the 
expense of Mulla ‘Ali-jan, this couplet came off-hand into my 
head : — 

(Persian) With one all bewildered as thou, what can man do? 

. , . . . . , what can man do ? s 


* j^iin khud kick biiiub aldi ; a little joke perhaps at the lateness both of the day 
and the army. 

* Shaikh Zain’s maternal-uncle. 

3 Shaikh Zain’s u.seful detail that this man’s pen-name was Sharaf distinguishes 
him from Muhammad Salih the author of the Shaibani-ndma. 

^ gosha^ angle {cf. goska-t-kCrr, limits of work). Parodies were to be made, having 
the same metre, rhyme, and refrain as the model couplet. 

5 I am unable to attach sense to Babur’s second line ; what is wanted is an illu.stra- 
tion of two incompatible things. Babur’s reflections [I'n/rd] condemned his verse. 
Shaikh Zain describes the whole episode of the verse-making on the raft, and goes 
on with, “He (Babur) excised this choice couplet from the pages of his Acts 
( Wdqi^lA with the knife of censure, and scratched it out from the tablets of his noble 
heart with the finger-nails of repentance. I shall now give an account of this spiritual 
matter” (/.<?. the repentance), “by presenting the recantations of his Solomon-like 
Majesty in his very own words, which are weightier than any from the lips of 
Aesop.” Shaikh Zain next quotes the Turk! passage here translated in b. Mention 
of the Mubin, 
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{b. Mention of the Mubin}) 

From time to time before it,^ whatever came into m}^ head, 
of good ©r bad, grave or jest, used to be strung into verse and 
written down, however empty and harsh the verse might be, but 
while I was composing the Mubitty this thought pierced through 
my dull wits and made way into my troubled heart, “ A pity it Fol. 253. 
will be if the tongue which has treasure of utterances so lofty as 
these are, waste itself again on low words ; sad will it be if again 
vile imaginings find way into the mind that has made exposition 
of these sublime realities.” ^ Since that time 1 had refrained 
from satirical and jesting verse; I was repentant {tdib) \ but these 
matters were totally out of mind and remembrance when I made 
that couplet (on Mulla ‘Ali-jan).** A few da\^s later in Higram 
when I had fever and discharge, followed by cough, and I began 
to spit blood each time I coughed, I knew whence my reproof 
came ; I knew what act of mine had brought this affliction on me. 

Whoever shall violate his oath, will violate it to the hurt 
of his own soul ; but whoever shall perform that which he hath 
covenanted with God, to that man surely will He give great 
reward” {Qordn cap. 48 v. 10). 

( Turki) What is it I do with thee, ah ! my tongue ? 

My entrails bleed as a reckoning for thee. 

Good once s as thy words were, has followed this verse 
Jesting, empty,* obscene, has followed a lie. 

If thou say, “Burn will I not ! ” by keeping this vow 
Thou turncst thy rein from this field of strife. ^ 


The {q,7j. Index) is mentioned again and quoted on f. 35 In both 

places its name escaped the notice of Erskine and de Courteille, who here took it for 
mtHy I, and on f. 351 ^ omitted it, matters of which the obvious cause is that both 
translators were less familiar with the poem than it is now easy to be. There is 
amplest textual warrant for reading Muhin in both the places indicated above ; its 
reinstatement gives to the English and French translations what they have needed, 
namely, the clinch of a definite stimulus and date of repentance, which was the 
influence of the Mubin in 928 ah . (1521-2 ad . ). The whole passage about the 
peccant verse and its fruit of contrition .should be read with others that express the same 
regret for broken law and may all have been added to the diary at the. same time, 
probably in 935 ah . (1529 ad . ). They will be found grouped in the Index j . w . Babur. 
^ mundin burufty by which I understand, as the grammatical construction will 
warrant, before writing the Muhin, To read the words as referring to the peccant 
verse, is to take the clinch off the whole passage. 

3 i.t. of the Qordn on which the Muhin is based. 

^ Dropping down-stream, wdth wine and good company, he entirely forgo^ his good 
resolutions. , 

3 This appears to refer to the good thoughts embodied in the Mubin. 

* This appears to contrast with the “ sublime realities ” of the Qordin 
^ In view of the intere.st of the passage, and because this verse is not in the Rampur 
Diwdtiy as are many contained in the Hindustan section, the Turki original is 
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‘‘O Lord! we have dealt unjustly with our own souls; if 
Thou forgive us not, and be not merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those that perish ” ^ (Qordn cap. 7 v. 22 ). 

Taking anew the place of the penitent pleading for pardon, 
I gave my mind rest^ from such empty thinking and such 
unlawful occupation. I broke my pen. Made by that Court, 
such reproof of sinful slaves is for their felicity ; happy are the 
highest and the slave when such reproof brings warning and its 
profitable fruit. 

(c. Narrative resumed^) 

{Dec. 8th continued^ Marching on that evening, we dismounted 
at ‘Ali-masjid. The ground here being very confined, I always 
Fol. 253^. used to dismount on a rise overlooking the camp in the valley- 
bottoin.3 The camp-fires made a wonderful illumination there 
at night ; assuredly it was because of this that there had always 
been drinking there, and was so novv^ 

{Dec. gth and loth) To-day I rode out before dawn ; I preferred 
a confection {majun)^ and also kept this day a fast. VVe 
dismounted near Bigram (Peshawar) ; and next morning, the 
camp remaining on that same ground, rode to Karg-awi.5 Wp 
crossed the Siyah-ab in front of Bigrarn, and formed our hunting- 
circle looking down-stream. After a little, a person brought 

<juoted. My translation differs from those of Mr. Erskine and M, de Courteille ; all 
three are tentative of a somewhat difficult verse. 

Nt gild min sinini^ hila di til I 
Jihating din mining ait hint qCin dur. 

Nicha yakhshi disCing bn had aila shl^r 
Biri-si fahash n hiri ydlghdn dur. 

Gar disdng kuimd min., bn jazm hi la 
JaldtCingni bit '"arsa din ydn dur. 

* The Qoran puts the.se sayings into the mouths of Adam and Eve. 

* Hai. MS. iindurub ] Ilminsky, p. 327, ydndurftb \ VV.-i-B. 1 . 0 . 217, f. 175, 
sard sdkhta. 

3 Of ‘All-masjid the Secand Afgkdn IVar (official account) has a picture which 
might be taken from Babur’s camp. 

Shaikh Zain’s list of the drinking-days (f. 252 note) explains why sometimes 
Babur says he preferred ma^jun. In the instances I have noticed, he does this 
on a drinking-day ; the preference will be therefore for a confection over wine. 
December 9th was a Saturday and drinking-day ; on it he mentions the preference ; 
Tuesday Nov. 21st was a drinking day. and he states that he ate ma'‘jun. 

5 presumably the karg-khdna of f. 222 hy rhinoceros-home in both places. A similar 
name applies to a tract in the Rawalpindi District, — Babur-khana, Tiger-home, which 
is linked to the tradition of Buddha’s .self-sacrifice to appease the hunger of seven 
tiger-cubs. [In this Babur-khana is the town Kacha-kot from which Babur always 
names the river Haru.] 
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word that there was a rhino in a bit of jungle near Bigram, and 
that people had been >ned near-about it. We betook our- 
selves, loose rein, to the place, formed a ring round the jungle, 
made a noise, and brought the rhino out, when it took its wa}'' 
across the plain. Humayun and those come with him from that 
side (Tramontana), who had never seen one before, were much 
entertained. It was pursued for two miles ; many arrows were 
shot at it ; it was brought down without having made a good 
.set at man or horse. Two others were killed. I had often 
wondered how a rhino and an elephant would behave if brought 
face to face ; this time one came out right in front of some 
elephants the mahauts were bringing along ; it did not face them FoL *54. 
when the mahauts drove them towards it, but got off in another 
direction. 

{d. Preparations for ferrying the Indus}) 

On the day we were in Bigram, several of the begs and 
household were appointed, with pay-masters and diwans, six or 
seven being put in command, to take charge of the boats at the 
Nil-ab crossing, to make a list of all who were with the army, 
name by name, and to count them up. 

That evening I had fever and discharge^ which led on to 
cough and every time I coughed, I spat blood. Anxiety was 
great but, by God’s mercy, it passed ofi“ in two or three days. 

(yDec, nth) It rained ^when we left Bigram ; we dismounted 
on the Kabul -water. 

{e. News from Ldhori) 

News came that Daulat Khan ^ and (Apaq) Ghazi Khan, 
having collected an army of from 20 to 30,000, had taken 
Kilanur, and intended to move on Lahor. At once Mumin-i-^ali 
the commissar}^ was sent galloping off to say, “ We are advancing 
march by march do not fight till we arrive.” 

' This is the first time on an outward march that Babur has crossed the Indus l)y 
boat ; hitherto he has used tlie ford above Attock, once however specifying that men 
on foot were put over on rafts. 

" 253- * . 

3 In my Translator’s Note (p. 42S), attention was drawn to the circumstance Miat 
Babur always writes I>aulat Khin Yftsnfkhail^ and not Daulat Kh&n In dping 

this, he uses the family* or clan-name instead of the triljal one, Liidi. . 

* i\e. day by day. 
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{Dec, I4.th) With two night-halts on the way, we reached the 
water of Sind (Indus), and there dismounted on Thursday the 
28th (of Safar). 

{f. Ferrying the Indus,) 

. {Dec, i6th) On Saturday the ist of the first RabT, we crossed 
the Sind-water, crossed the water of Kacha-kot (Haru), and 
dismounted on the bank of the river.* The begs, pay-masters 
and diwans who had been put in charge of the boats, reported 
that the number of those come with the army, great and small, 
good and bad, retainer and non-retainer, was written down as 
I2,OCX5. 

{g. The eastward march,) 

The rainfall had been somewhat scant in the plains, but 
Fol. 254^. seemed to have been good in the cultivated lands along the 
hill-skirts ; for these reasons we took the road for Sialkot along 
the skirt-hills. Opposite Hati Kakar's country ^ we came upon 
. a torrent 3 the waters of which were standing in pools. Those 
pools were all frozen over. The ice was not very thick, as thick 
as the hand may-be. Such ice is unusual in Hindustan ; not 
a sign or trace of any was seen in the years we were {aiduk) in 
the country.^ 

We had made five marches from the Sind-water* after the 
sixth {Dec, 22 nd — Rabf 1. 7th) we^ dismounted on a torrent 
in the camping-ground {yurt) of the Buglals^ below Balnath 
Jogis hill which connects with the Hill of Jud. 

* datydf which Babur’s precise use of words e.^^. of daryd, rud^ and allows to 
apply here to the Indus only. 

’ Presumably this was near Parhala, which stands, where the Suhan river quits the 
hills, at the eastern entrance of a wild and rocky gorge a mile in length. It will have 
been up this gorge that Babur approached Parhala in 925 ah. (Rawalpindi Gazetteer 
p. II). 

3 t.e, here, bed of a mountain-stream. 

* The Elphinstone Codex here preserves the following note, the authorship of 
which is attested by the scribe’s remark that it is copied from the handwriting of 
Humayun Padshah : — As my honoured father writes, we did not know until we 
occupied Hindustan (932 ah. ), but afterwards did know, that ice does form here and 
there if there come a colder year. This was markedly so in the year I conquered 
Gujrat {942 AH.-I 535 ad.) when it was so cold for two or three days between 
Bhulpur and Gualiar that the waters were frozen over a hand’s thickness. 

5 This is a Kakar (Gakkhar) clan, known also as Baragowah, of which the location 
in Jahangir Padshah’s time was from Kohtas to Hatya, i,e, about where Babur 
encamped {Memoirs of Jahdngir^ Rogers and Beveridge, p. 97 ; E. and D. vi, 309 ; 
Provincifil Gazetteers of Rawalpindi and Jihlam, p. 64 and p. 97 respectively). 
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{Dec, 23rd) In order to let people get provisions, we stayed 
the next day in that camp. ^Araq was drunk on that day. 

Mulla Muh. Parghari told many stories ; never had he been so 
talkative. Mulla Shams himself was very riotous ; once he 
began, he did not fini.sh till night. 

The slaves and servants, good and bad, who had gone out 
after provisions, went further than this ^ and heedlessly scattered 
over jungle and plain, hill and broken ground. Owing to this, 
a few were overcome ; Kichklna tunqitdr died there. 

{Dec, 241/1) Marching on, we crossed the Bihat-water at a ford 
below Jilam (Jihlam) and there dismounted. Wall QtsU (Rufus) 
came there to see me. He was the Sialkot reserve, and held 
the parganas of Bimruki and Akriada. Thinking about Sialkot, Fol. 255* 
I took towards him the position of censure and reproach. He 
excused himself, saying “ I had come to my pargana before 
Khusrau Kukuldash left Sialkot ; he did not even send me 
word.” After listening to his excuse, I said, “ Since thou hast 
paid no attention to Sialkot, why didst thou not join the begs 
in Labor? ” He was convicted, but as work was at hand, I did 
not trouble about his fault. 

{/i. Scouts sent wit/i orders to Ld/ior,) 

(Dec, 23tk) Sayyid Tufan and Sayyid Lachin were sent 
galloping off, each with a pair-horse,^ to say in Labor, “ Do 
not join battle ; meet us at Sialkot or Parsrur ” (mod. Pasrur). 

It was in everyone’s mouth that GhazI Khan had collected 30 
to 40,000 men, that Daulat Khan, old as he was, had girt two 
swords to his waist, and that they were resolved to fight. 
Thought I, “ The proverb says that ten friends are better than 
nine ; do you not make a mistake : when the Labor begs have 
joined you, fight there and then ! ” 

(Dec, 26th and.2yt/t) After starting off the two men to the 
begs, we moved forward, halted one night, and next dismounted 
on the bank of the Chin-ab (Chan-ab). 

^ * dndin autuby a reference perhaps to going out beyond the corn-lands, perhaps to 
attempt for more than provisions. 

® gush-dty a led horse to ride in chfinge. 
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As Buhlulpur was khalsa^ we left the road to visit it. Its 
• fort is situated above a deep ravine, on the bank of the Chln-ab. 
It pleased us much. We thought of bringing Sialkot to it 
Please God ! the chance coming, it shall be done straightway ! 

Fol. 255^. From Buhlulpur we went to camp by boat 

(/. Jats and Gujnrs,^) 

{Dec. 2 gtK) On Friday the 14th of the first Rabi‘ we dis- 
mounted at Sialkot. If one go into Hindustan the Jats and 
Gujurs always pour down in countless hordes from hill and plain 
for loot in bullock and buffalo. These ill-omened peoples are 
just senseless oppressors ! Formerly their doings did not concern 
us much because the country was an enemy’s, but they began 
the same senseless work after we had taken it. When we 
reached Sialkot, they fell in tumult on poor and needy folks who 
were coming out of the town to dur camp, and stripped them 
bare. I had the silly thieves sought for, and ordered two or 
three of them cut to pieces. 

From Sialkot Nur Beg’s brotlier Shaham also was made to 
gallop off to the begs in Labor to say, “ Make sure where the 
enemy is ; find out from some well-informed person where he 
may be met, and send us word. 

A trader, coming into this camp, represented that ‘Alam Khan 
had let SI. Ibrahim defeat him. 

* According to Shaikh Zain it was in this year that Babur made Buhlulpur a royal 
domain (B. M. Add. 26,202 f, 16), but this does not agree with Babur’^ explanation 
that he visited the place because it was khal^. Its name suggests that it had belonged 
to Buhlul Ludi ; Babur may have taken it in 930 ah. when he captured Sialkot. It 
never received the population of Sialkot, as Babur had planned it .should do because 
pond-water was drunk in the latter town and was a source of disease. The words in 
which Babur describes its situation are those he uses of Akhsi (f. 4^) ; not improbably 
a resemblance inclined his liking towards Buhlulpur. (It may be noted that this 
Buhliilpur is mentioned in the Ayin-i-akbari and marked on large maps, but is not 
found in the G. of I. 1907.) 

“ Both names are thus spelled in the Babur-ndma. In view of the inclination of 
Turk! to long vowels, Babur’s short one in Jat may be worth consideration since 
modern usage of Jat and Jat varies. Mr. Crooke writes the full vowel, and mentions 
that Jats are Hindus, Sikhs, and Muhammadans ( Tribes and Castes of the North- 
western Provinces and Onde^ iii, 38). On this point and on the orthography of the 
name, Erskine’s note {Memjirs p. 294) is as follows: “The Jets or Jats are the 
Muhammadan peasantry of pe Panj-ab, the bank of the Indus, Siwistan etc. and 
must not Vie confounded with the Jats, a powerful Hindu tribe to the west of the 
Jamna, about Agra etc. and ifvhich occupies a subordinate position in the country of 
the Rajputs.” 
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(y. ^Alam Khan's action and fai/ure.^) 

Here are the particulars : — ‘Alam Khan, after taking leave of 
me (in Kabul, 931 AH.), went off in that heat by double marches, 
regardless of those with him.* As at the time I gave him leave 
to go, all the Auzbeg khans and sultans had laid siege to Balkh, Foi 2^6 
I rode for Balkh as soon as I had given him his leave. On his 
reaching Labor, he insisted to the begs, “ You reinforce me ; the 
Padshah said so ; march along with me ; let us get (Apaq) 

GhazI Khan to join us ; let us move on Dihll and Agra.*’ Said 
they, “ Trusting to what, will you join GhazI Khan ? Moreover 
the royal orders to us were, ‘If at any time GhazI Khan has 
sent his younger brother HajI Khan with Ms son to Court, join 
him ; or do so, if he has sent them, by way of pledge, to Labor ; 
if he has done neither, do not join him.* You yourself only 
yesterday fought him and let him beat you ! Trusting to what, 
will you join him now? Besides all this, it is not for your 
advantage to join him ! ’* Having said what-not of this sort, 
they refused 'Alam Khan. He did not fall in with their views, 
but sent his son Sher Khan to speak with Daulat Khan and 
with GhazI Khan, and afterwards all saw one another. 

‘Alam Khan took with him Dilawar Khan, who had come 
into Labor two or three months earlier after his escape from 
prison ; he took also Mahmud Khan (son of) Khan-i-jahan,^ to 


* The following section contains a later* addition to the diary summarizing the 
action of ‘Alam Khan before and after Babur heard of the defeat from the trader he 
mentions. It refutes an opinion found here and there in European writings that 
Babur used and threw over ‘Alam Khan. It and Babur’s further narrative shew that 
‘Alam Khan had little valid backing in Hindustan, that he contributed nothing to 
Babur’s success, and that no abstention by Babur from attack on Ibrahim would have 
set ‘Alam Khan on the throne of Dihll. It and other records, Babur’s and those of 
Afghan chroniclers, allow it to be said that if ‘Alam Khan had been strong enough to 
accomplish his share of the compact that he should take and should rule Dihll, B4bur 
would have kept to his share, namely, would have_ maintained supremacy iri the 
Panj>ab. He advanced against Ibrahim only when ‘Alam Khan had totally faded in 
arms and in securing adherence. 

® This objurgation on over-rapid marching looks like the echo of complaint made 
to Babur by men of his own whom he had given to ‘Alam Khan in Kabul. 

3 Mahmud Jiimself may have inherited his father’s title Khan-i-jahan but a little 
further on he is specifically mentioned as the son of Khan-i-jahan, presumal^ly because 
his father had been a more notable man than he was. Of his tril)e it may be noted 
that the Haidarabad MS. uniformly writes Nuhanl and not Lu^nl as is usyal in 
Europ)ean writings, and that it does so even when, as on f. 149 ^, the word is £tpplied 
to a trader. Concerning the tribe, family, or caste vi(fe G. of I. s.n. Lohanas and 
Crooke /u\ s.n, Bathan, parii. 21 . 
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whom a pargana in the Labor district had been given. They 
seem to have left matters at this : — Daulat Khan with GhazI 
Khan was to take all the begs posted in Hindustan to himself, 
indeed he was to take everything on that side ; * while ‘Alam 
Fol, 256^. Khan was to take Dilawar Khan and HajI Khan and, reinforced 
by them, was to capture Dihli and Agra. Ismail Jilwdnt and 
other amirs came and saw ‘Alam Khan ; all then betook 
themselves, march by march, straight for Dihli. Near IndrI 
came also Sulaiman Shaikh-zada.^ Their total touched 30 to 
40,000 men. 

They laid siege to Dihli but could neither take it by assault 
nor do hurt to the garrison.^ When SI. Ibrahim heard of their 
assembly, he got an army to horse against them ; when they 
heard of his approach, they rose from before the place and 
moved to meet him. They had left matters at this : — “ If we 
attack by day-light, the Afghans will not desert (to us), for the 
sake of their reputations with one another ; but if we attack at 
night when one man cannot see another, each man will obey 
his own orders.” Twice over they started at fall of day from 
a distance of 12 miles (6 kurohs\ and, unable to bring matters 
to a point, neither advanced nor retired, but just sat on horseback 
for two or three watches. On a third occasion they delivered 
an attack when one watch of night remained — their purpose 
seeming to be the burning of tents and huts ! They went ; they 
set fire from every end ; they made a disturbance. Jalal Khan 
Jig-hat^ came with other amirs and saw ‘Alam Khan. 

SI. Ibrahim did not bestir himself till shoot of dawn from 
where he was with a few of his own family s within his ,pwn 
enclosure {sardcha). Meantime ‘Alam Khan’s people were busy 
Fol. 257. with plunder and booty. Seeing the smallness of their number, 
SI. Ibrahim’s people moved out against them in rather small 

* i.e. west of Dihli territory, the Panj-ab. 

® He was of the Farmul family of which Babur says (f. 139/^) that it was in high 
favour in Hindustan under the Afghans and of which the author of the 
mushi&qt says that it held half the lands of Dihli in j&gir (E. and D. iv, 547). 

3 Presdinably he could not cut off supplies. 

^ The only word similar to this that I have found is one “ Jaghat said to mean 
serpent and to be the name of a Hindu sub-caste of Nats (Crooke, iv, 72 & 73). The 
word here might be a nick-name. Babur writes it as two words. 

5 khafa*kkail^ presumably members of the Sahu-kbail (family) of the Ludi tribe of 
the Afgh&n race. 
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force with one elephant ‘Alam Khan’s party, not able to make 
stand against the elephant, ran away. He in his flight crossed 
over into the Mlan-du-ab and crossed back again when he 
reached the Panipat neighbourhood. In Indri he contrived on 
some pretext to get 4 laks from Mian Sulaiman.^ He was 
deserted by Isma‘ll Jilwdnt, by Biban * and by his own oldest 
son Jalal, who all withdrew into the Mlan-du>ab ; and he had 
been deserted just before the fighting, by part of his troops, 
namely, by Darya Khan {Nt'didnifs son Saif Khan, by Khan-i- 
jahan {Nuhdnif^ son Mahmud Khan, and by Shaikh Jamal 
Farmult. When he was passing through Sihrind with Dilavvar 
Khan, he heard of our advance and of our capture of Milwat 
(Malot).3 On this Dilawar Khan — who always had been my 
well-wisher and on my account had dragged out three or four 
months in prison, — left Alam Khan and the rest and went to 
his family in Sultanpur. He waited on me three or four days 
after we took Milwat. Alam Khan and Hsji Khan crossed 
the Shatlut (j7'^)-water and went into Ginguta,^ one of the strong- 
holds in the range that lies between the valley and the plain.^ 

There our Afghan and Hazara^ troops besieged them, and had Fol. 257^. 
almost taken that strong fort when night came on. Those 
inside were thinking of escape but could not get out because of 
the press of horses in the Gate. There must have been elephants 
also ; when these were urged forward, .they trod down and killed 
many horses. Alam Khan, unable to escape mounted, got out 
on foot in the darkness. After a Ink of difficulties, he joined 
GhazI Khan, who had not gone into Milwat but had fled into the 

' Erskine suggested that this man was a rich banker, but he might well be the 
Farmuli Shaikh -zada of f. 256/^, in view of the exchange Afghan historians make of 
the Farmuli title Shaikh for Mian {Tdrikh-i-sher-shUkiy E. & D. iv, 347 and 
Tdrikk-i-daudl ib. 457 )- 

= This Biban, or Biban, as Babur always calls him without title, is Malik Biban 
Jilwdni. He was associated with Shaikh Bayazid Farmuli or, as Afghan writers 
style him, Mian Bayazid Farmuli (Another of his name was Mian Biban, son of 
Mian Ata Sdhu-khail (E. D. iv, 347).) 

3 This name occurs so frequently in and about the I’anj-ab as to suggest that it 
means a fort (Ar. maluzaf ?). This one in the Siwaliks was founded by Tatar Khan 
Yusuf -khail i^Ludi) in the time of Buhlul Ludi (E. and D. iv, 415). ' 

^ in the Beth Jalandhar du-db. 

5 i.e. on the Siwaliks, here locally known as Katar Dhir. 

® Presumably they were from the Hazara district east of the Indus. Tht^Tabc^Zi- 
i-akbari mentions that this detachment was acting under Khalifa apart from Babur 
and marching through the skirt-hills (lith. ed. p. i8a). 
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hills. Not being received with even a little friendliness by 
Ghazi Khan ; needs must ! he came and waited on me at the 
foot of the dale * near Pehlur. 

{k. Diary resumed.) 

A person came to Sialkot from the Labor begs to say they 
would arrive early next morning to wait on me. 

{^Dec. 30th) Marching early next day (Rabi‘ I. iSth), we 
dismounted at Parsrur. There Muh. ‘All Jcing-jang, Khwaja 
Husain and several braves waited on me. As the enemy’s camp 
seemed to be on the Labor side of the Ravi, wc sbnt'men out 
under Bujka for news. Near the third watch of the night they 
brought word that the enemy, on hearing of us, had fled, no man 
looking to another. 

{^Dec. 31st) Getting early to horse and leaving baggage and 
train in the charge of Shah Mir Husain and Jan Beg, wc 
bestirred ourselves. We reached Kalanur in the afternoon, and 
there dismounted. Muhammad SI. Mirza and ‘Adil Sl.^ came 
Fol 258, to wait on me there, together with some of the begs. 

(/an. 7 st 1326 AD.) We marched early from Kalanur. On 
the road people gave us almost certain news of Ghazi Khan and 
other fugitives. Accordingly we sent, flying after those fliers, 
the commanders MuhammadI, Ahmadi,Qutluq-qadam, Treasurer 
Wall and most of those begs who, in K«abul, had recently bent 
the knee for their begship. So far it was settled : — That it 
would be good indeed if they could overtake and capture the 
fugitives ; and that, if they were not able to do this, they were 
to keep careful watch round Milwat (Malot), so as to prevent' 
those inside from getting out and away. Ghazi Khan was the 
object of this watch. 

(/. Capture of Milwat.) 

(Jan. 2nd and 3rd) After starting those begs ahead, we 
crossed the Biah-water (Beas) opposite Kanwahin ^ and dis- 
mounted. From there we marched to the foot of tlie valley of 
Fort Milwat, making two night-halts on the way. The begs who 

‘ dun^ f. 260 and note. 

* These were both refugees from Harat. 

3 Sark^ of Bat&la, in the Bari du-&h Jarrett, p. 110). 
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had arrived before us, and also those of Hindustan were ordered 
to dismount in such a way as to besiege the place closely. 

A grandson of Daulat Khan, son of his eldest son ‘Ali Khan, 

Isma‘Il Khan by name, came out of Milwat to see me ; he took 
back promise mingled with threat, kindness with menace. 

(/an. S^/i) On Friday (Rabr I. 2ist) I moved camp forward 
to within a mile of the fort, went myself to examine the place, 
posted right, left and centre, then returned to camp. 

Daulat Khan sent to represent to me that Ghazi Khan had Fol. 258^. 
fled into the hills, and that, if his own faults were pardoned, he 
would take service with me and surrender Milwat. Khwaja 
Mir-i-miran was sent to chase fear from his heart and to escort 
him out ; he came, and with him his son ‘Ali Khan. I had 
ordered that the two swords he had girt to his waist to fight 
me with, should be hung from his neck. Was such a rustic 
blockhead possible ! With things as they were, he still made 
pretensions ! When he was brought a little forward, I ordered 
the swords to be removed from his neck. At the time of our 
seeing one another* he hesitated to kneel ; I ordered them to 
[)ull his leg and make him do so. I had him seated quite in 
front, and ordered a person well acquainted with Hindustani to 
interpret my words to him, one after another. Said I, “Thus 
speak : — I called thee Father. I shewed thee more honour and 
respect than thou couldst have asked. Thee and thy sons 
I saved from door-to-door life amongst the Baluchis.^ Thy 
family and thy harain I freed from Ibrahim’s prison-house.3 
Three krors I gave thee on Tatar Khan’s lands.*^ What ill 
sayest thou I have done thee, that thus thou shouldst hang a 
sword on thy either side,5 lead an army out, fall on lands of 
ours,^ and stir strife and trouble ? ” Dumbfounded, the old man 

* kurus kur wagi (Index s.rt. kurush). 

Babur’s phrasing suggests I>eggary. 

3 This might refer to the time when Ibrahim’s commander Bih§r (Bahadur) Khan 
Nuhdm took Labor (Translator’s Note in loco p. 440- 

^ They were his father’s. Erskine estimated the 3 krors at £7^^000. 

5 shigg^ what hangs on either side, perhap^a satirical reference to the a5s’ burden. 

* As illustrating Babur’s claim to.4rule as a Tlmurid in Hindustan, it may be noted* 
that in 814 ah. (1411 ad.), KKi?r Khan who is allowed by the date to haye beea 
a Sayyid ruler in Dihll, sent an embassy to Shahrukh Mirza the then Tintuftid ruler 
of Samarkand to acknowledge his suzerainty (Mdtla^u^s-sa'dainy Quatrem^re, N. et 
Ex. xlv, 196). 
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Foi. 259. stuttered a few words, but he gave no answer, nor indeed could 
answer be given to words so silencing He was ordered to 
remain with Khwaja Mir-i-miran. 

{Ja7i, 6tJi) On Saturday the 22 nd of the first Rabi‘, I went 
myself to safeguard the exit of the families and harains * from 
the fort, dismounting on a rise opposite the Gate. To me there 
came ‘All Khan and made offering of a few askrafis. People 
began to bring out the families just before the Other Prayer. 
Though Ghazi Khan was reported to have got away, there were 
who said they had seen him in the fort. For this reason several 
of the household and braves^ were posted at the Gate, in order 
to prevent his escape by a ruse, for to get away was his full 
intention.3 Moreover if jewels and other valuables were being 
taken away by stealth, they were to be confiscated. I spent 
that night in a tent pitched on the rise in front of the Gate. 

{Jan. yth) Early next morning, Muhammadi, Ahmadi, SI. 
J unaid, ‘Abdu’l-‘azlz, Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang and Qutluq- 
qadam were ordered to enter the fort and take possession of all 
Fol 259^5. effects. As there was much disturbance at the Gate, I shot off 
a few arrows by way of chastisement. Humayun’s story-teller 
{^qissa-ktnvdn) was struck by the arrow of his destiny and at 
once surrendered his life. 

{Jan. yth and Silt) After spending two nights ^ on the rise, 
I inspected the fort. I went into Ghazi Khan’s book-room ;5 
some of the precious things found in it, I gave to Humayun, 
some sent to Kamran (in Qandahar). There were many books 
of learned contents,^ but not so many valuable ones as had at 
first appeared. I passed that night in the fort ; next morning 
I went back to camp. 

{Jan. gth) It had been, in our minds that Ghazi Khan was in 
the fort, but he, a man devoid of nice sense of honour, had 


* Firishta says that Babur mounted for the purpose of preserving the honour of the 
Afghans and by so doing enabled the families in the fort to get out of it safely (lith. 
ed. p. 204). 

® chukra ; they will have been of the Corps of braves {yigit ; Appendix H. 
section c . ). 

3 kim kullt gharz aul atdt i Pers. trs. ka gharz-i-ktilli-i~au bUd. 

^ Persice, the eves of Sunday and Monday ; Anglice, Saturday and Sunday nights. 
5 Ghazi Khan was learned and a poet (Firishta ii, 42). 

^ mttllaydna khud, perhaps books of learned topic but not in choice copies. 
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escaped to the hills, abandoning ather, brethren and sisters in 
Milvvat. 

See that man without honour who never 
The face of good luck shall behold ; 

Bodily ease he chose for himself. 

In hardship he left wife and child {Gulistan cap. i, story 17). 


{Jaft. jof/i) Leaving that camp on Wednesday, we moved 
towards the hills to which GhazI Khan had fled. When we 
dismountfjd in the valley-bottom two miles from the camp in 
the mouth of Milwat,’^ Dilawar Khan came and waited on me. 

Daulat Khan, ‘Ah Khan and Isma‘il Khan, with other chiefs, 
were given into Kitta Beg’s charge who was to convey them to 
the Bhira fort of Milwat (Malot),^ and there keep guard over Fol. 260 . 
them. In agreement with Dilawar Khan, blood-ransom was 
fixed for some who had been made over each to one man ; some 
gave security, some were kept prisoner. Daulat Khan died 
when Kitta Beg reached Sultanpur with the prisoners.^ 

Milwat was given into the charge of Muh. ‘Ali J(^ng-jang who, 
pledging his own life for it, left his elder brother Arghun and 
a party of braves in it. A body of from 200 to 250 Afghans 
were told off to reinforce him. 

Khwaja Kalan had loaded several camels with Ghazni wines. 

A party was held in his quarters overlooking the fort and the 
whole camp, some drinking 'araq, .some wine. It was a varied 
party 

(;«. Jaswdn-valley,') 

Marching on, we crossed a low hill of the grazing-grounds 
{qrghd-ddl-liq^ of Milwat and went into the dutiy as Hindustanis 

* f. 257. It .stands in 31° 50' N. and 76® E. (G cf I. , 

This is on the Salt-range, in 32° 42' N. and 72’* 50' E. {Ayin-i-akbari \x%. Jarrett, 
i» 325 ; Provincial Gazetteer, Jlhlani District). 

^ He died therefore in the town he himself buiit. ivitta Beg probably escorted 
the Afghan families from Milwat also ; Dilawar Khan’s own seems to have been there 
already (f. 257) 

The Bohtir-nAiiia makes no mention of Daulat Khan’s relations with Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh religion, nor does it mention Nanak himself. A tradition 
exists that Nanak, when on his travels, made exposition of his doctrineij to an 
attentive Babur and that he was partly instrumental in bringing Babur against the^ 

Afghans. He was 12 years older than Babur and survived him nine. • (Cf. Dabistdn 
lilh. ed. p. 270 ; and, for Jahangir Padshah’s notice of Daulat Khan, 'JYiznk-i- 
jahiinglrG Rogers and Beveridge, p. 87). 
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are understood to call a dale {julgd)} In this dale is a running- 
water* of Hindustan ; along its sides are many villages ; and it 
is said to be the pargana of the Jaswal, /that is to say, of 
Dilawar Khan’s maternal uncles. It lies there shut-in, with 
meadows along torrent, rice cultivated here and there, a three 
^r four mill-stream flowing in its trough, its width from two to 
'oi. 2()oL four miles, six even in places, villages on the skirts of its hills — 
hillocks they are rather — where there are no villages, peacocks, 
monkeys, and many fowls which, except that they are mostly of 
one colour, are exactly like house-fowls. 

As no reliable news was had of Ghazi Khan, we arranged for 
Tardika to go with Birim Deo Malinhds and capture him 
wherever he might be found. 

In the hills of this dale stand thoroughly strong forts ; one on 
the north-east, named Kutila, has sides 70 to 80 yards {qdri) 
of straight fall, the side where the great gate is being perhaps 
7 or 8 yards.3 The width of the place where the draw-bridge 
is made, may be 10 to 12 yards. Across this they have made 
a bridge of two tall trees^ by which horses and herds are taken 
over. This was one of the local forts Ghazi Khan had 
strengthened ; his man will have been in it now. Our raiders 
{chdpqiinchi) assaulted it and had almost taken it when night 
came on. The garrison abandoned this difficult place and went 
off. Near this dale is also the stronghold of Ginguta ; it is girt 


* I translate dun by dale because, as its equivalent, Babur uses julga by which he 
describes a more pastoral valley than one he calls a dara, 

“ bir Aq&r-su, Babur^s earlier uses of this term \,q.v. index] connect it with the 
swift flow of water in irrigation channels ; this may be so here but also the term may 
make distinction between the rapid mountain -stream and the slow movement of rivers 
across plains. 

3 There are two readings of this sentence ; Erskine’s implies that the neck of land 
connecting the fort-rock with its adjacent hill measures 7-8 qAri (yards) from side to 
.side ; de Courteille’s that where the great gate was, the perpendicular fall surrounding 
the fort shallowed to 7-8 yards. The Turk! might be read, I think, to mean which- 
ever alternative was the fact. Erskine’s reading best bears out Babur’s account of 
the strength of the fort, since it allows of a cleft between the hill and the fort some 
140-160 feet deep, as gainst the 21-24 of de Courteille’s. Erskine may have been in 
possession of information [in 1826] by which he guided his translation (p. 300), “At 
its chief gate, for the space of 7 or 8 gez {qdri), there is a place that admits of a draw- 
bridge being thrown across ; it may be 10 or t 2 gez wide.” If de Courteille’s reading 
be correct in taking 7-8 qdri only to be the depth of the cleft, that cleft may be 
artificial. 

* yighdeh, which also means w'ood. 
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round by precipices as Kutila is, but is not so strong as Kutila. 

As has been mentioned *Alam Khan went into it.* Fol. 261. 

(n. Babur advances against Ibrahim,) 

After despatching the light troop against Ghaz! Khan, I put 
my foot in the stirrup of resolution, set my hand on the rein of 
trust in God, ‘and moved forward against Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar, son of Buhlul Ludi Afghan, in possession of 
whose throne at that time were the Dihli capital and the 
dominions of Hindustan, whose standing-army was called a lak 
( 1 00,000 j, whose elephants and whose begs’ elephants were 
about 1 00c 

At the end of our first stage, I bestowed Dibalpur on Baqi 
shaghawal^ and sent him to help Balkh^ ; sent also gifts, taken 
in the success of Milwat, for (my) younger children and various 
train in Kabul. 

When we had made one or two marches down the (Jaswan) 
dun, Shah Tmad .SV/Z/vf.:;/ arrived from Araish Khan and Mulla 
Muhammad Mazhab,^ bringing letters that conveyed their good 
wishes for the complete success of our campaign and indicated 
their effort and endeavour towards this. In response, we sent, 
by a foot-man, royal letters expressing our favour. We then 
marched on. 

' f. 257. 

* chief scribe (f. 13 n. to ‘AlKlu’l-wahhab). Shaw’s Vocabulary explains the word 
as meaning also a ** high official of Central Asian sovereigns, who is supreme over all 

and mulldts. 

•* Babur’s persistent interest in Balkh attracts attention, especially at this time so 
shortly before he does not include it as part of his own territories (f. 270). 

Since I wrote of Balkh s,a. 923 AH. {1517 ad.), I have obtained the following 
particulars about it in that year ; they are summarized from the HahibiC s-siyar (lith. 
ed. iii, 371). In 923 ah. Khwand-amir was in retirement at Pasht in Ghurjistan where 
also was Muhammad -i-zaman Mirza. The two went in company to Balkh where the 
Mirza l>esieged Babur’s man Ibrahim chapuk (Slash-face), and treacherously murdered 
one Aurdu-shah, an envoy sent out to parley with him. Information of what was 
happening was sent to Babur in Kabul. Babur reached Balkh when it had been 
besieged a month. His presence caused the Mirza to retire and led him to go into 
the Dara-i-gaz (Tamarind-valley). Babur, placing in Balkh Faqir-i-*ali, one of those 
just come up with him, followed the Mirza but turned back at Aq-gumbaz (White- 
dome) which lies between Chach-charan in the Heri-rud valley and the Ghurjistan 
lx)rder, going no further because the Ghurjistanis favoured the Mirza. Babur went 
])ack to Kabul by the Firuz-koh, Yaka-aulang (cf. f. 195) and Ghur ; the Mirza was 
followed up by others, captured and conveyed to Kabul. 

♦ Both were amirs of Hind. I understand the cognomen Mazhab to imply that 
its bearer occupied himself with the Muhammadan Faith in its exj^sjtion by divinea 
of Isla^m {Hughes' Dictionary of IslUm), 
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(o, 'A /am Khan takes refuge with Babur,) 

The light troop we had sent out from Milwat (Malot), took 
Hurur, Kahlur and all the hill-forts of the neighbourhood — 
places to which because of their strength, no-one seemed to hav^e 
gone for a long time — and came back to me after plundering 
a little. Came also ‘Alam Khan, on foot, ruined, stripped bare. 
We sent some of the begs to give him honourable meeting, 
sent horses too, and he waited {inalazamat qildi) in that 
ol. 261^. neighbourhood.* 

Raiders of ours went into the hills and valleys round-about, 
but after a few nights’ absence, came back without anything to 
count. Shah Mir Husain, Jan Beg and a few of the braves 
asked leave and went off for a raid. 

(/. Incidents of the inarch for Pdnifat,) 

While we were in the (Jaswan) dfin, dutiful letters had come 
more than once from Isma‘Il filzvdnl and Biban ; we replied to 
them from this place by royal letters such as their hearts 
desired. After we got out of the dale to Rupar, it rained very 
much and became so cold that a mass of starved and naked 
Hindustanis died. 

When we had left Rupar and were dismounted at Karal,^ 
opposite Sihrind, a Hindustani coming said, “ I am SI. Ibrahim’s 
envoy,” and though he had no letter or credentials, asked for an 
envoy from us. We responded at once by sending one or two 
Sawadi night-guards (tunqitdr).^ These humble persons Ibrahim 
put in prison ; they made their escape and came back to us on 
the very day we beat him. 

After having halted one night on the way, we dismounted on 
the bank of the torrent^ of Banur and Sanur. Great rivers 

‘ These incidents are included in the summary of ‘Alam Khan’s affairs in section / 
(f. 255 <^). It will be observed that Babur's wording implies the “ waiting” by one 
of lower rank on a superior. 

=* Elph. MS. Karnal, obviously a clerical error. 

3 Shaikh Sulaiman Eftendi (Kunos) describes a as the guardian in war of 

a prince’s tent ; a night-guard ; and as one who repeats a prayer aloud while a prince 
is mounting. 

* which, inappropriate for the lower course of the Ghaggar, may be due to 
B&bur’s visit to its upper course described immediately below. As has been noted, 
however, he uses the word rffcl to describe the empty bed of a mountain-stream as 
well as the swift water sometimes fflling that bed. The account, here following, of 
his visit to the upper course of the Ghaggar is somewhat difficult to translate. 
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apart, one running water there is in Hindustan, is this* ; they 
call it the water of Kakar (Ghaggar). Chitr also is on its bank. 

We rode up it for an excursion. The rising-place {ziJt) of the 
water of this torrent {rud) is 3 or 4 kurohs (6-8 m.) above Chitr. 

Going up the (Kakar) torrent, we came to where a 4 or 5 mill- 
stream issues from a broad (side-)valley {dard), up which there Fol. 262. 
are very pleasant places, healthy and convenient. I ordered 
a Char-bagh to be made at the mouth of the broad valley of 
this (tributary) water, which falls into the (Kakar-) torrent after 
flowing for oi>e or two kurohs through level ground. From its 
infall to the springs of the Kakar the distance may be 
3 to 4 kurohs (6-8 m.). When it comes down in flood during the 
rains and joins the Kakar, they go together to Samana and 
Sanam.^ 

In this camp we heard that SI. Ibrahim had been on our side 
of Dihli and had moved on from that station, also that Hamid 
Khan khdsa-khail,^ the military-collector {shigddr) of Hisar- 
f iruza, had left that place with its army and with the army of its 
neighbourhood, and had advanced 10 or 15 kurohs (20- 30 m.). 

Kitta Beg was sent for new's to Ibrahim’s camp, and Mumin 
Ataka to the Hisar-firuza camp. 

( q. Huindyun vioves against Hamid Khdji.) 

(Fed. 2 yth) Marching from Arnbala, we dismounted by the 
side of a lake. There Mumin Ataka and Kitta Beg rejoined 
us, both on the same day, Sunday the 13th of the first Jumada. 

We appointed Humayun to act against Hamid Khan, and 
joined the whole of the right (wing) to him, that is to say, 

Khwaja Kalan, SI. Muhammad Dulddi, Treasurer Wali, and 
also some of the begs whose posts were in Hindustan, namely, 
Khusrau, Hindu Beg, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz and Muhammad ‘Ali Jang- 
jang^ with also, from the household and braves of the centre. 

Stiah Mansur Barlds, Kitta Beg and Muhibb-i^‘ali Fol. it>2b 

' HindustSmid datyahirdin hdsJuja^ bir aqar-sft kirn bdr {dfir^ is added by the 
Klph. MS.), bfi dOr. Perhaps the meaning is that the one (chief?) irrigation stream, 
apart from great rivers, is the Ghaggar. The bed of the Ghaggar is undefined and 
the water is consumed for irrigation (fi. of I. xx. 33 ; Index s,n. dqdr-sfi). . 

® in Patiala, Maps show what may be Babur's strong millstream joining the^ 

Ghaggar. 

3 Ih-esumably be was of Ibrahim’s own family, the Sahu-khail. His d<;(Fat was 
opportune because he was on his way to join the main army. 
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Biban waited on me in this camp. These Afghans remain 
very rustic and tactless ! This person asked to sit although 
Dilawar Khan, his superior in following and in rank, did not sit, 
and although the sons of ‘Alam Khan, who are of royal birth, 
did not sit. Little ear was lent to his unreason ! 

(^Feb, 26th) At dawn on Monday the 14th Humayun mov^ed 
out against Hamid Khan. After advancing for some distance, 
he sent between 100 and 150 braves scouting ahead, who went 
close up to tlie enemy and at once got to grips. But when 
after a few encounters, the dark mass of Humayun’s troops 
shewed in the rear, the enemy ran right awa)'. Humayun’s men 
unhorsed from 100 to 200, struck the heads off one half and 
brought the other half in, together with 7 or 8 elephants. 

{March 2ncl) On I'riday the i8th of the month, Beg Mirak 
Mughhl brought news of Humayun’s victory to the camp. He 
(Humayun ?) was there and then given a special head-to-foot 
and a special horse from the royal stable, besides promise of 
guerdon {juldiC). 

{March ^th) On Monday the 25th of the month, Humayun 
arrived to wait on me, bringing with him as man}' as 100 
prisoners and 7 or 8 elephant.s. Ustad ‘Ali-quli and the 
Fol. 263. matchlockmen were ordered to shoot all the prisoners, b)' wa\' 
of example. This had been Huma}'un’s first affair, his first 
experience of battle ; it was an excellent omen ! 

Our men who had gone in pursuit of the fugitives, took 
Hisar-firuza at once on arrival, plundered it, and returned to iis. 
It was given in guerdon to Hur.iSyun, with all its dependencies 
and appurtenances, with it also a hror of money. 

We marched from that camp to Shahabad. After w® had 
de.spatched a news-gatherer {tJl-tutar klshi) to SI. llbnihim’s 
camp, we stayed a few days on that ground. Rahihat the 
foot-man was sent with the letters of victory to Kabul. 

(r. News of Ibrahim?^ 

{March ijth) On Monday the 28th of the first Jumada,^ We 
being in that same camp, the Sun entered the Sign of the Ram. 


* At this place the Elphinstone Codex has preserved, interpolated in its tej^t, a note 
of Humayun’s on his first use of the razor. Part of it is written as by Bibur ; — 
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News had come again and again from Ibrahim's camp, “ He is 
coming, marching two miles ” or “ four miles stopping in 
each camp two days,*' or three days** We for our part 
advanced from Shahabad and after halting on two nights, 
reached the bank of the Jun-river (Jumna) and encamped 
opposite Sarsawa. From that ground Khwaja Kalan’s servant 
Haidar-qull was sent to get news [til tiitd). 

Having crossed the Jun-river at a ford, I visited Sarsawa. 

That day also we ate inajiln. Sarsawa^ has a sowxc^ [chashma) 
from which a smallish stream issues, not a bad place! Tardi 
Beg khdksdr praising it, I said, “ Let it be thine I *’ so just Fol. 263.5. 
because he praised it, Sarsawa was given to him ! 

I had a platform fixed in a boat and used to go for 
excursions on the river, sometimes too made the marches down 
it. Two marches along its bank had been made when, of those 
sent to gather news, Haidar-qull brought word that Ibrahim had 
sent Daud Khan [Lfidi) and Hatim Khan [Lfidt) across the 
river into the Mian-du-ab (Tween-waters) with 5 or 6000 men, 
and that these lay encamped some 6 or 7 miles from his own. 

(.y. A successful encounter^ 

[April 1st) On Sundays the iSth of the second Jumada, 
we sent, to ride light against this force, Chln-timur Sultan,^ 


** Today in this same camp the razor or scissors was applied to .Humayun’s face/" 
Part is signed by Humayun : — “As the honoured dead, earlier in these Acts {w<Xqi'‘dt) 
mentions the first application of the razor to his own face (f. 120), so in imitation of 
him I mention this. I was then at the age of 18 ; now I am at the age of 48, 1 who 
am the sub-signed Muhammad Humayun.” A scribe’s note attests that this is 
“ copied from the hand-writing of that honoured one”. As Humayun’s 48th (lunar) 
birthday occurred a month before he left Kabul, to attempt the re-conquest of 
Hindustan, in November 1554 ad. (in the last month of 961 AH.), he was still 48 
(lunar) years old on the day he re-entered DihH on July 23rd 1555 Ai>. (Ramzan r.st 
962 AH.), so that this “ shaving passage ” will have been entered within those dates. 
That he should study his Father’s book at that time is natural ; his grandson jfahangir 
did the same when going to Kabul ; so doubtless would do its author’s more remote 
descendants, the sons of Shah-jahan who reconquered Transoxiana. 

(Concerning the “shaving passage” vide the notes on the Elpliinstone Codex in 
JRAS. 1900 p- 443, 451 ; 1902 p. 653 ; 1905 p. 754; and 1907 p. 13*-) 

* This ancient town of the Saharanpur district is associated with a saint revered by 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Cf. W. Crooke’s Popular Religion of Northeim Indigo 
p, 133. Its chashma may be inferred (from Babur’s u.ses of the word q,v. Index) as 
a water-head, a pool, a gathering place of springs. 

* He was the eighth son of Babur’s maternal-uncle SI. Al;imad Khan Chaghatdi and 
had fled to JElabur, other brothers following him, from,.jbe service of their eldest 
brother Mansur, KhaqSn of the Mughfils {Tdrtkhd-raikXdi trs. 16 1). 
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Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mirza, *Adil Sultan, and the 
whole of the left, namely, SI. Junaid, Shah Mir Husain, Qutluq- 
qadam, and with them also sent ‘Abdu’l-lah and Kitta Beg (of 
the centre). They crossed from our side of the water at the 
Mid-day Prayer, and between the Afternoon and the Evening 
Prayers bestirred themselves from the other bank. Biban 
having crossed the water on pretext of this movement, ran away. 

{^April 2nd) At day-break they came upon the enemy ; * he 
nade as if coming out in a sort of array, but our men closed 
with his at once, overcame them, hustled them off, pursued and 
unhorsed them till they were opposite Ibrahim's own camp. 
Hatim Khan was one .of those unhorsed, who was Daud Khan 
{Ludifs elder brother and one of his commanders. Our men 
brought him in w'hen they waited on me. They brought also 
Fol. 264. 60-70 prisoners and 6 or 7 elephants. Most of the prisoners, 

by way of warning, were made to re^h their death-doom. 

(A Preparations for battle,) 

While we were marching on in array of right, left and centre, 
the army was numbered ; ^ it did not count up to what had 
been estimated. 

At our next camp it was ordered that every man in the army 
should collect carts, each one according to his circumstances. 
Seven hundred carts (ardba) were brought ^ in. The order given 


. * /arz-waqtfj when there is light enough to distinguish one object from anotlicr. 

* dim kuritldi (Index s.n, dim). Here the L. & E. Memoirs inserts an explanatory 
passage in Persian about the dim. It will have been in one of the WaqVat i-habiiri 
MSS. Erskine used ; it is in Muh. S/iirdzi's lithograph copy of the Udaipur Codex 
(p- > 73 )* It is not in the Turk! text or in all the MSS. of the Persian translation. 
Manifestly, it was entered at a time when Babur’s term dim kuritldi requires explana- 
tion in Hindustan. The writer of it himself does not make details clear ; he says only, 
“ It is manifest that people declare (the number) after counting the mounted army in 
the way agreed upon amongst them, with a whip or a bow held in the hand,” This 
explanation suggests that in the march-past the troops were measured oflf as so many 
bow- or whip-lengths (Index s.n. dim). 

3 These ardba may have been the baggage-carts of the army and also carts procured 
on the spot. Erskine omits {Memoirs p. 304) the words which show how many carts 
were collected and from whom. Doubtless it would be through not having these 
circumstances in his mind that he took the ardba for gun-carriages. His incomplete 
translation, again, led Stanley Uane-Poole to write an interesting note in his Bdhur 
(p. 161) to .support Erskine a^nst de Courteille (with whose rendering mine agrees) 
by quoting the circumstance Uiat Huma3run had 700 guns at Qanauj in 1540 ad. It 
must be said in opposition to his support of Erskine’s “ gun-carriages ’* that there is 
no textual or circumstantial warrant for supposing Babur to have had guns, even if 
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to Ustad ‘Ali-quli was that these carts should be joined together 
in Ottoman * fashion, but using ropes of raw hide instead of 
chains, and that between every two carts S or 6 mantelets should 
be fixed, behind which the matchlockmen were to stand to fire. 

To allow of collecting all appliances, we delayed 5 or 6 days in 
that camp. When everything was ready, all the begs with such 
braves as had had experience in military affairs were summoned 
to a General Council where opinion found decision at this : — 
Pani-pat® is there with its crowded houses and suburbs. It 
would be on one side of us ; our other sides must be protected 
by carts and mantelets behind which our foot and matchlockmen 
would stand. With so much settled we marched forward, halted 
one night on the way, and reached Panl-pat on Thursday the 
last day (29th) of the second Jumada (April 12th). 

(//. The opposed forces.) 

On our right was the town of Panl-pat with its suburbs ; in 
front of us were the carts and mantelets we had prepared ; on 
our left and elsewhere were ditch' and branch. At distances of Fol. 2643. 
an arrow’s flight 3 sally-places were left for from lOO to 200 
horsemen. 

Some in the army were very anxious and full of fear. Nothing 
recommends anxiety and fear. For why? Because what God 
has fixed in eternity cannot be changed. But though this is so, 
it was no reproach to be afraid and anxious. For why ? Because 
those thus anxious and afraid were there with a two or three 
months’ journey between them and their homes ; our affair was 

made in parts, in such number as to demand ^QO gun-carriages for their transport. 

What guns Babur had at Panl-pat will have been brought from his Kabul base ; if he 
had acquired any, say fr<3m Lfihor, he would hardly omit to mention such an intpOrttfltt 
reinforcement of his armament ; if he had brought many guns on carts from Kabul, he 
must have met with transit-difficulties harassing enough to chronicle, while he was 
making that long journey from Kabul to Panl-pat, over passes, through skirt-hills and 
many fords. The elephants he had in Bigram may have been his transport for what 
guns he had ; he does not mention his number at Panl-pat ; die makes his victory a 
bow-man’s success ; he can be read as indicating that he had two guns only. 

’ These Ottoman (text, Roman) defences Ustad ‘All-qull may have seen«i 

the Ijattle of Chaldiran fought some 40 leagues from Tabriz between SI. Salim J\umi * 
and Shah Isma‘ll ^afawi on Rajab 1st 920 ah. (Aug. 22nd 15*4 ad. ). Of this battle , 
Khwand-amlr gives a long account, dwelling on the effective use made in it of diained 
carts and palisades {ffabibu^ s-siyar iii, part 4, p. 78; Akbar-nama trs. i, 241). 

* Is this the village of the Panl ^fehllns ? 

3 Index s,fu arrow. 
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with a foreign tribe and people ; none knew their tongue, nor 
did they know ours : — 

A wandering band, with mind a wander ; 

In the grip of a tribe, a tribe unfamiliar. * 

People estimated the army opposing us at 100,000 men ; 
Ibrahim’s elephants and those of his amirs were said to be about 
1000 . In his hands was the treasure of two forbears.® In 
Hindustan, when work such as this has to be done, it is 
customary to pay out money to hired retainers who are known 
as b : d-hindi.^ If it had occurred to Ibrahim to do this, he might 
have had another lak or two of troops. God brought it right ! 
Ibrahim could neither content his braves, nor share out his 
treasure. How should he content his braves when he was ruled 
by avarice and had a craving insatiable to pile coin on coin ? 
He was an unproved brave he provided nothing for his 
Voi 265. military operations, he perfected nothing, nor stand, nor move, 
nor fight. 

In the interval at Pani-pat during which the army w^as 
preparing defence on our every side with cart, ditch and branch, 
Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn had once said to me, “With such 
precautions taken, how is it possible for him to come ? “ Said 
I, “ Are you likening him to the Auzbeg khans and sultans ? 

* Pareshan /am*i u jam^i pareshan ; 

Giriftdr qauml u qaumt ^ujd'ib. 

These two lines do not translate easily without the context of their original place of 
occurrence. I have not found their source. 

* i,e, of his father and grandfather, Sikandar and Buhlfil. 

3 As to the form of this word the authoritative MSS. of the Turk! text agree and 
with them also numerous good ones of the Persian translation. I have made careful 
examination of the word l^cause it is replaced or explained here and there in MSS. 
by 5 :kb:ncSy the origin of which is said to be obscure. The sense of b:d-ht*hc[i and 
of 5 :hb:n<R is the same* irregular levy. The word as Babur wrote it must have 
been understood by earlier Indian scribes of both the Turkl and Persian texts of the 
Bdbur-ndnia, Some light on its correctness may be thought given by Hobson Jobson 
(Crooke*s ed. p. 136) r./r. Byde or Bede Horse, where the word Byde is said to be an 
equivalent of pind&riy l&tly wad q&z%&q, raider, plunderer, so that BabuPs word 
b:d-hin(B may mean q&zzdq of Hind. Wherever I have referred to the word in many 
MSS. it is pointed to read b:d, and not p:dy thus affording no warrant for under* 
standing foot, foot-man, in^try, and also negativing the spelling bidy ue. with 
a long vowel as in Byde, 

It may be noted here that Muh. Shdr&u (p. 174) substituted s:hb:ndi for B&buPs 
word ai^ that this led our friend the late William Irvine to attribute mistake to 
de Courteille who follows the Turld text {ArfHy of the Mu^hUls p. 66 and Mimoires 
li, 163). 

^ b€ tefarba yi^t aidC of which the sense may be that Babur ranked Ibrahim, as 
a soldier, with a brave who has not yet proved himself d^rvtng of the rank of beg. 

' It cannot mean that he was a youth withont experience m hkttle. 
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In what of movement under arms or of planned operations* is 
he to b6 compared with them ? ” God brought it right ! Things 
fell out just as I said ! 

{Author' s note on the Auzbeg chiefs.) When I reached Hi^r in the year 
I left Samarkand (918 AH.-1512 ad.), and all the Auzbeg khans and sultans 
gathered and came against us, we brought the families and the goods of the 
Mughuls and soldiers into the Hi^r suburbs and fortified these by closing the 
lanes. As those khans and sultans were experienced in equipment, in planned 
operations, and in resolute resistance, they saw from our fortification of flisar 
that we were determined on life or death within it, saw they could not count 
on taking it by assault and, therefore, retired at once from near Nundak of 
ChaghanUln. 

{v. Preliminary encounters.) 

During the 7 or 8 days we lay in Pani-pat, our men used to 
go, a few together, close up to Ibrahim’s camp, rain arrows down 
on his massed troops, cut off and bring in heads. Still he made Fol. 265 ^. 
no move ; nor did his troops sally out. At length, we acted on 
the advice of several Hindustani well-wishers and sent out 4 or 
5000 men to deliver a night-attack on his camp, the leaders of 
it being Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, 

Khusrau, Shah Mir Husain, SI. Junaid BarldSy ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz the 
Master of the Horse, Muh, ‘Ali Jemg-jang, Qutluq-qadam, 
Treasurer Wall, Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘ali, Pay-master Muhammad, 

Jan Beg and Qara-quzi. It being dark, they were not able to 
act together well, and, having scattered, could effect nothing on 
arrival. They stayed near Ibrahim’s camp till dawn, when the 
nagarets sounded and troops -of his came out in array with 
elephants. Though our men did not do their work, they got 
off safe and sound ; not a man of them was killed, though they 
were in touch with such a mass of foes. One arrow pierced 
Muh. ‘Ali Jang-jang's leg ; though the wound was not mortal, 
he was good-for-nothing on the day of battle. 

On hearing of this affair, I sent off Humayun and his troops 
to go 2 or 3 miles to meet them, and followed him myself with 
the rest of the army in battle-array. The party of the night- 
attack joined him and came back with him. The eiiemy making 
no further advance, we returned to camp and dismounted. That 
night a false alarm fell on the camp ; for some 20 minutes *(one 
gari) there were uproar and call-to-arms ; the disturbance died 
down after a time. , 
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(w. Battle of Pdm-pat^) 

(April 2 otJi) On Friday the 8th of Rajab,* news came, when 
it was light enough to distinguish one thing from another (farz- 
zvaqtz) that the enemy was advancing in fighting-array. We 
at once put on mail, 3 armed and mounted.^ Our right was 
Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Sultan Muhammad Dtilddt^ Hindu 
Beg, Treasurer *Wali and Pir-qull Szstdnz \ our left was 
Muhammad SI. Mirza, MahdT Khwaja, ‘Adil Sultan, Shah Mir 
Husain, SI. J unaid Barlds^ Qutluq-qadam, Jan Beg, Pay-master 
Muhammad, and Shah Husain (of) YaragI Mtighul Ghdnchz (y)J> 
The right hand of the centre ^ was Chin-timur Sultan, Sulaiman 
Mirza, 7 Muhammadi KOkuldash, Shah Mansur Barids, Yunas-i- 
*ali, Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn and ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian. 
The left of the centre was Khalifa, Khwaja Mir-i-miran, 
Secretary Ahmadi, Tardi Beg (brother) of Quj Beg, Khalifa’s 
Muhibb-i-‘ali and Mirza Beg Tarkhan. The advance was 
Khusrau KOkuldash and Muh. ‘Ali Jang-jang, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz 

* Well-known are the three decisive historical battles fought near the town of 
PanT-pat, viz. those of Babur and Ibrahim in 1526, of Akbar and Himu in 

of Ahmad Abdali with the Mahratta Confederacy in 1761. The following lesser 
particulars about the battle-field are not so' frequently mentioned : — (?) that the scene 
of Babur’s victory was long held to be haunted, Badayuni himself, passing it at dawn 
some 62 years later, heard with dismay the din of conflict and the shouts of the com- 
batants ; (//) that Babur built a (perhaps commemorative) mosque one mile to the 
n.e. of the town ; {///) that one of the unaccomplished desires of Sher Shah the 
conqueror of Babur’s stjn Humayun, was to raise two monuments on the l>attle-field 
of Panl-pat, one to Ibrahim, the other to tliose Chaghatai sultans whose martyrdom 
he himself had brnuglit about ; {iv) that in 1910 ad. the British Government placed 
a monument to mark the scene of Shah Abdali' s victory of 1761 ad. This monument 
would appear, from Sayyid Ghulam-i- ‘all’s Nig& 7 --nama-i-hind.t to stand close to the 
scene of Babur’s victory also, since the MaJirattas were entrenched as he was outside 
the town of Pani-pat. (Cf. K. & D. viii, 401.) 

* This important date is omitted from the L. & E. Aletnoirs. 

3 This wording will cover armour of man and horse. 

^ dZ/audi{A% Pers. trs. suzvar shttdlm. Some later oriental writers locate Babur’s 
battle at two or more miles from the town of Panl-pat, and Babur’s word dtldnd&k 
might imply that his cavalry rode forth and arrayed outside his defences, but his 
narrative allows of his delivering attack, through the wide sally-ports, after arraying 
behind the carts and mantelets which checked his adversary’s swift advance. The 
Mahrattas, who may have occupied the same ground as Babur, fortified themselves 
more strongly than he did, as having .powerful artillery against them. Ahmad Shah 
AhddlVs defence against them was an ordinary ditch and abbediis, [Babur’s ditch and 
branch,] mostly of dhdl: trees {Buiea Pr^ndosa), a local product Babur also is likely to 
have used. 

s The preceding three words seem to distinguish this Shah ITusain from .several 
others of his name and may imply that he was the son of Vdragi AlughUl Ghdnckl 
(Index and I.O. 217 f. 184/^ 1. 7). 

^ For Babur’s terms vide f. 209/^. 

7 This is Mlrjta Khan’s son, ?.«?. Wais Alirdn-shdkV s. 
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the Master oT the Horse was posted as the reserve. For the 
turning-party {tulghuma) at the point of the right wing,^ we 
fixed on Red Wali and Malik Qasim (brother) of Baba Qaskqa, 
with their Mughuls ; for the turning-party at the point of the 
left wing, we arrayed Qara-quzi, Abu’l-muhammad the lance- 
player, Shaikh Jamal Barm's Shaikh ‘All, Mahndi(?) and 
Tlngri-birdi Bashaght (?) Mughul ; these two parties, directly 
the enemy got near, were to turn his rear, one from the right, 
the other from the left. Fol. * 66 ^. 

When the dark mass of the enemy first came in sight, he 
seemed to incline towards our right ; ‘Abdu'l-‘azlz, who was the 
right-reserve, was sent therefore to reinforce the right. From 
the time that SI. Ibrahim’s blackness first appeared, he moved 
swiftly, straight for us, without a check, until he saw the dark 
mass of our men, when his pulled up and, observing our formation 
and array, ^ made as if asking, '‘To stand or not ? To advance 
or not?” They could not stand; nor could they make their 
former swift advance. 

Our orders were for the turning-parties to wheel from right 
and left to the enemy’s rear, to discharge arrows and to engage 
in the fight ; and for the right and left (wings) to advance and 
join battle with him. The turning-parties wheeled round and 
began to rain arrows down. Mahdi Khwaja was the first of the 
left to engage ; he was faced by a troop having an elephant with 
it ; his men’s flights of arrows forced it to retire. To reinforce 
the left I sent Secretary AhmadI and also Quj Beg’s Tardi Beg 
and Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘ali. On the right also there was some 
stubborn fighting. Orders were given for Muhammad! Kukuldash, 

Shah Mansur Barlds, Yunas-i-'ali and 'Abdu’l-lah to engage 
those facing them in front of the centre. From that same 
position Ustad ‘Ali-quli made good discharge of firing ;3 

* A dispute for this right-hand post of honour is recorded on f. I00<5, as also in 
accounts of Culloden. 

* tartib u yftsCtl, which may include, as Erskine took it to do, the carts and 
mantelets ; of these however, Ibrahim can hardly have failed to hear before he rode 
out of camp. 

3 f. 2 \Tb and note ; Irvine’s Anny of the Indian Mughuh p. 1 33- Here Erskine 
notes {Afems. p. 306 ) “ The size of these artillery at this time is very uncertain. , The , 
word firingi is now (1826 ad. ) u.<ed in the Deccan for a swivel. At the^present day, 
zarb-zan in common usage is a small species of swivel. Both words in Babur’s time 
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Mustafa the commissaiy for his part .made excellent discharge 
Foi. 267. of zari-zan shots from the left Ija^d of the ceritfe. Our right, 
left, centre and turning-parties havfbgAsurrounded the enemy, 
rained arrows down on bim and\fpught ungrudgingly. He 
made one or two small charges pn our right and left but under 
our men’s arrows, fell back on his own centre. His right and 
left hands {qut) were massed in such a crowd that they could 
neither move forward against us nor force a way for flight. 

When the incitement to battle had come, the Sun was spear- 
high ; till mid-day fighting had been in full force ; noon passed, 
the foe was crushed in defeat, our friends rejoicing and gay. 
By God’s mercy and kindness, this difficult affair was made easy 
for us ! In one half-day, that armed mass Was laid upon the 
earth. Five or six thousand men were killed in one place close 
to Ibrahim. Our estimate of the other dead, lying all over the 
field, was 15 to 16,000, but it came to be known, later in Agra 
from the statements of Hindustanis, that 40 or 50,000 may have 
died in that battle.^ 

The foe defeated, pursuit and unhorsing of fugitives began. 
Our men brought in amirs of all ranks and the chiefs they 
captured ; mahauts made offering of herd after herd of elephants. 

Ibrahim was thought to have fled ; therefore, while pursuing 
foY 2671^. the enemy, we told off Qismatai Mirza, Baba chuhra and Bujka 
of the khasa-tdbin * to lead swift pursuit to Agra and try to 
take him. We* passed through his camp, looked into his own 
enclosure {sardchd) and quarters, and dismounted on the bank 
of standing-water {qard-su). 


appear to have been used for field-cannon.” ^ (For an account of guns, intermediate 
in date between Babur and Erskine, see the Ayin’i-akbari. Cf. f. 264 n. on the carts 
(arJba). ) 

* Although the authority of the T&rikh’i-saldtin-i’afagk&na is not weighty its 
reproduction of Afghan opinion is worth consideration. It says that astrologers fore- 
told Ibrahim’s defeat ; that his men, though greatly outnumbering B&bur’s, were 
out-of-heart through his ill-treatment of them, and his amirs in displeasure against 
him, but that never-the-less, the conflict at Panl-pat was more desperate than had 
ever been seen. It states that Ibrahim fell where his tomb now is (#>. in circa 
1002 AH. - 1 594 AD.) ; that Babur went to the spot and, prompted by his tender 
heart, lifted up the head of his dead adversary, and said, ** Honour to your courage !”, 
ordered brocade and sweetmeats made ready, enjoined Dilawar Khan and Khalifa to 
bathe the corpse and to bury it where it lay (E. & D. v, 2). Naturally, part of the 
reverence shewn to the dead would be the burial together of head and trunk. 

^ f. 209^ and App. H. section f. Baba chuhra would be one of the corps of braves. 
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It was the Afternoon Prayer when Khalifa’s younger brother- 
in-law Tahir Tibri ^ who had found Ibrahim’s body in a heap of 
dead, brought in his head. 

(x. Detachments sent io occupy Dihli and Agra^ 

On that very same day we appointed Humayun Mirza ^ to 
ride fast and light to Agra with Khwaja Kalan, Muhammad!, 
Shah Mansur Barlds, Yunas-i-‘ali, ‘Abdu’l-lah and Treasurer 
Wall, to get the place into their hands and to mount guard over 
the treasure^ We fixed on Mahdi Khwaja, with Muhammad 
SI. Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, SI. Junaid Barlds and Qutluq-qadam to 
leave their baggage, make sudden incursion on Dihli, and keep 
watch on the treasuries . 3 

(Apr// 2 1 St) We marched on next day and when we had gone 
2 miles, dismounted, for the sake of the horses, on the bank of 
the Jun (Jumna). 

(Apr// 24th) On Tuesday (Rajab 12th), after we had halted 
on two nights and had made the circuit of Shaikh Nizamu’d-din 
AuZ/yds tomb-^ we dismounted on the bank of the Jun over 
against Dihll .5 That same night, being Wednesday-eve, we made 
an excursion into the fort of Dihli and there spent the night. 

(Apr// 2^th) Next day (Wednesday Rajab 13th) I made the 
circuit of Khwaja Qutbu’d-dln’s ^ tomb and visited the tombs 
and residences of SI. Ghiyasu’d-din Ba/bafi 7 and SI. ‘Alau’u’d-din 


* He was a brother of Muhibb-i- ‘all’s mother. 

® To give HumSyun the title Mirxa may be a scril>e’s lapse, but might also be 
a nuance of Babur’s, made to shew, with other minutiae^ that Humayun was in chief 
command. The other minute matters are that instead of llumayun’s name being the 
first of a simple series of commanders’ names with the enclitic accusative appended 
to the last one (here Wall), as is usual, Humayun’s name has its own enclitic ni ; 
and, again, the phrase is Humdyun witk'^ such and such begs, a turn of expression 
dififerentiating him from the rest. The same unusual variations occur again, just below, 
perhaps with the same intention of shewing chief command, there of Mahdi Khwaja. 

3 A small matter of wording attracts attention in the preceding two sentences. 
BS.bar, who does not always avoid verbal repetition, here constructs two sentences 
which, except for the place-names Dihli and Agra, convey information of precisely 
the same action in entirely different words. 

4 d. 1325 AD. The places Bibur visited near Dihli are described in the Keparis 

of the Indian Archaeological Survey^ in Sayyid Ahmad’s Sanddtd pp. 74~85» 

Keene’s Hand-book to Dihli and Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal etc. The last tAro 
quote much from the writings of Cunningham and Fergusson. 

3 and on the same side of the river. 

* d. 1235 AD. He was4a native of Aush [Ush] in Farghana. 

^ d, 1286 AD. He was a Slave ruler of Dihli. 
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Fol. 268. KhiljX^ his Minar, and the Hauz-shamsi, Hauz-i-khas and the 
tombs and gardens of SI. Buhlul and SI. Sikandar {Ltldt). 
Having done this, we dismounted at the camp, went on a boat, 
and there ^araq was drunk. 

We bestowed the Military Collectorate {shiqddrlighi) of Dihli 
on Red Wall, made Dost Diwan in the Dilili district, sealed the 
treasuries, and mrde them over to their charge. 

{April 26tk) On Thursday we dismounted on the bank of the 
Jun, over against Tughluqabad.^ 

(y. The khutba read for Babur in DihlL) 

{April 27 tk) On Friday (Rajab 15th) while we remained on 
the same ground, Maulana Mahmud and Shaikh Zain w^ent with 
a few others into Dihli. for the Congregational Prayer, read the 
khutba in my name, distributed a portion of money to the poor 
and needy, 3 and returned to camp. 

{April 28tli) Leaving that ground on Saturday (Rajab i6th), 
we advanced march by march for Agra. I made an excursion 
to Tughluqabad and rejoined the camp. 

{May ^.th) On Friday (Rajab 22nd), we dismounted at the 
mansion {manzif) of Sulaiman Farviuli in a suburb of Agra, but 
as the place was far from the fort, moved on the following day 
to Jalal Khan fig: hat's house. 

On Humayun’s arrival at Agra, ahead of us, the garrison had 
made excuses and false pretexts (about surrender). He and his 
noticing the want of discipline there was, said, “ The long hand 
may be laid on the Treasury ” ! and so sat down to watch the 
roads out of Agra till we should come. 

* ‘Alau’u’d-din Muh. Shah Khilji Turk d. 1316 ad. It is curious that Babur 
should specify visiting his Minar {mtndrt^ Pers. trs. I.O. 217 f. 185^, miftdr-i-au) 
not mention the Qutb Minar. Possibly he confused the two. The ‘Alai Minar 
remains unfinished ; the Qu^b is judged by Cunningham to have been founded by 
Qutbu’d-din Aibak 7'urk, circa 1200 AD. and to have h6en completed by SI. Shamsu’d* 
din Altamsh (Ailtimish ?) Turk^ circa 1220 ad. Of the two tanks Babur visited, the 
Royal-tank {JiauzH-hhAz) was made by *Alau*u’d-dln in 1293 ad. 

® The familiar TurkI word Tughluq would reinforce much else met with in Dihli 
to strengthen BabuPs opinion that, as a Turk, he had a right to rule there. Many, 
if not all, of the Slave dynasty were Turks ; these were followed by the Khilji Turks, 
tliese again by the Tughluqs. Moreover the Panj-§b he had himself taken, and lands 
on both sides of the Indus further south had been ruled by Ghaznawid Turks. His 
latest conquests were “where the Turk had ruled” (f. 226^) long, wide, and with 
nterludes only of non-Turki sway. 

3 Perhaps this charity was the Khatns (Fifth) due from a victor. 
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In Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat the Raia ofGualiar Bikramajit the • 

Hindu had gone to hell. 2<>8i. 

{Author^ s note on BikramSjit. ) The ancestors of BikramaiU had ruled in 
Gualiar for more than a hundred years.* Sikandar {Liidi) had sat down in 
Agra for several years in order to take the fort ; later on, in Ibrahim’s time, 

‘Azim Humftyun Sanvdni 3 had completely invested it for some while ; following 
this, it was taken on terms under which Shamsabad was given in exchange 
for it.** 

Bikramajit’s children and family were in Agra at the time of 
Ibrahim’s defeat. When Humayun reached Agra, they must 
have been planning to flee, but his postings of men (to watch 
the roads) prevented this and guard was kept over them. 
Humayun himself did not let them go {hdrghdlt qutmds). They 
made him a voluntary offering of a mass of jewels and valuables 
amongst which was the famous diamond which ‘AlauVd-dln 
must have brought .5 Its reputation is that every appraiser has 
estimated its value at two and a half days’ food for the whole 
world. Apparently it weighs 8 misqdls.^ Humayun offered it 
to me when I arrived at Agra ; I just gave it him back. 

(aa. Ibrdhtm's mother and entourage^ 

Amongst men of mark who were in the fort, there were Malik 
Dad Kardniy Mill! Surduk and Firuz Khan Miwdtt. They, 
being convicted of false dealing, were ordered out for capital 
punishment. Several persons interceded for Malik Dad Kardnt 
and four or five days passed in comings and goings before the 

* Bikramajit was a Tunur Rajput. Babur’s unhesitating statement of the Hindoo’s 
destination at death may be called a fruit of conviction, rather than of what modern 
opinion calls intolerance. 

* 120 years (Cunningham’s Report of the Archoteological Survey ii, 330 et seq.). 

3 The Tdrikh-i-sher-shdhi tells a good deal about the man who bore this title, and 
also about others who found themselves now in difficulty between Ibrahim’s tyranny 
and Babur’s advance (E. & D. iv, 301). 

* GuMi^ was taken from Bikramajit in 1518 ad. 

5 i,e, from the Deccan of which ‘AlSu’u’d-dln is said to have been the first Mu- 
hammadan invader. An account of this diamond, identified as the Koh-i-nur, is j§^ven 
in Hobson Jobson but its full history is not told by Yule or by Streeter’s Great 
Diamonds of the Worlds neither mentioning the presentation of the diamond by 
Humayun to Tabnmasp of which Abu’l-fa?l writes, dwelling on its overplus of payment 
for all that HumSyun in exile received from his Persian host {Akbar-ndma trs. i, 349 
and note ; Asiatic Quarterly Review y April 1899 H. Beveridge’s art. Bdbur' 5 dianuind ; 
was it the Kohd-nUr ?). 

® 320 rails (Erskine). The rati is 2.171 Troy grains, or in picturesque primitive 
equivalents, is 8 grains of rice, or 64 mustard seeds, or 512 poppy-seeds, — ^certaih 
weights which Akbar fixed in cat’s-eye stones. 
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matter was arranged. We th^n shewed to them (all?) kindness 
and favour in agreement with the petition made for them, and 
we restored them all their goods.* A pargana worth 7 laks ^ 
was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother; parganas were given also 
to these begs of his .3 She was sent out of the fort with her old 
servants and given encamping-ground {yuri) two miles below 
Fol. S69. Agra. 

{May loth) I entered Agra at the Afternoon Prayer of 
Thursday (Rajab 28th) and dismounted at the mansion {manzit) 
of SI. Ibrahim. 


EXPEDITIONS OF TRAMONTANE MUHAMMADANS 

INTO HIND. 

{a, Bdbuf^s five attempts on Hindustan^ 

From the date 910 at which the country of Kabul was con- 
quered, down to now (932 AH.) (my) desire for Hindustan had 
been constant, but owing sometimes to the feeble counsels of 
begs, sometimes to the non-accompaniment of elder and younger 
brethren, + a move on Hindustan had not been practicable and its 
territories had remained unsubdued. At length no such obstacles 
were left ; no beg, great or small {beg begat) of lower birth, s could 
speak an opposing word. In 925 ah. (1519 AD.) we led an army 
out and, after taking Bajaur by storm in 2 -^gan (44-6f> minutes), 
and making a general massacre of its people, went on into Bhira. 
Bhira we neither over-ran nor plundered ; we imposed a ransom 
on its people, taking from them in money and goods to the vjilue 

‘ Babur’s plurals allow the supposition that the three men’s lives were spared. 
Malik Dad served him thenceforth. 

^ Erskine estimated these as dams and worth about 1750, but this may be an 
underestimate {/f, of /. i, App. E. ). 

3 “ These begs of his ” (or hers) may be the three written of above. 

^ These will include cousins and his half-brothers Jahangir and Na$ir as opposing 
before he took action in 925 ah. (1519 ad. ). The time between 910 ah. and 925 AH. 
at which he would most desire Hindustan is after 920 ah. in which year he returned 
defeated from Transoxiana. 

5 ktchik karim^ which here seems to make contrast between the ruling birth of 
members of his own family and the lower birth of even great begs still with him. 
Where the phrase occurs on f. 295, Erskine renders it by ‘‘down to the dregs ”, and 
de Courteille (ii, 235) by “dk toutes Us touches** but neither translation a{^>ears to 
me to suit Bibur’s uses of the term, inasmuch as both seem to go too low (cf. f. 270^). 
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of 4 laks of shdhrukhts and having shared this out to the army 
and auxiliaries, returned to Kabul. ;JFrom then till now we 
laboriously held tight ^ to Hindustan, five times leading ah army 
into it.® The fifth ^time, God the Most High, by his own mercy 
and favour, made such a foe as SI. Ibrahim the vanquished and 
loser, such a realm as Hindustan bur conquest and possession. 


(^. Three invdders from Tramontana^ 

From the time of the revered Prophet down till now 3 three 
men from that side^ have conquered and ruled Hindustan. SI. 

Mahmud Ghdsl^ was the first, who and whose descendants sat 
long on the scat of government in Hindustan. SI. Shihabu'd-din Fol. 269^. 
of Ghur was the second,^ whose slaves and dependants royally 
shepherded ^ this realm for many years. I am the third. 

But my task was not like the task of those other rulers. For 
why ? Because SI. Mahmud, when he conquered Hindustan, had 
the throne of Khurasan subject to his rule, vassal and obedient to 
him were the sultans of Khwarizm and the Marches 
and under his hand was the ruler of Samarkand. Though his 
army may not have numbered 2 laks^ what question is there that 
it ® was one. Then again, rajas were his opponents ; all Hindu- 
stan was not under one supreme head (pddshdh), but each raja 
ruled independently in his own country. SI. Shihabu’d-din again, 

— though he himself had no rule in Khurasan, his elder brother 
Ghiya§u'd-dm had it. The Tabaqdt-i-ndsiri^ brings it forward 


* aiiiriishub, Fers. trs. chaspida^ stuck to. 

® The first expedition is fixed by the preceding passage as in 925 ah. which was 
indeed the first time a passage of the Indus is recorded. Three others are found 
recorded, those of 926, 930 and 932 ah. Perhaps the fifth was not led by Babur in 
person, and may be that of his troops accompanying *Alam Khan in 931 ah. But 
he may count into the set of five, the one made in 910 ah. which he himself meant 
to cross the Indus. Various opinions are found expressed by European writers as to 
the dates of the five. 

3 Muhammad died 632 ad. ( 1 1 ah. ). 

♦ Tramontana, n. of Hindu-kush. For particulars about tlie dynasties mentioned 
by Babur see Stanley Lane- Poole's Muhammadan Dynasties, 

s Mahmud of Ghazni, a Turk by race, d. 1030 ad. (421 ah.). 

® known as Muh. Ghuri^ d. 1 206 ad. (602 AH. ). 

7 sHrUbturldr^ lit. drove them like sheep (cf. f. 154^)- • 

® kh&di itself, not Babur’s only Hibernianism. ^ 

^ “This is an excellent history of the Musalman world down to the time of«Sl* Nasir 
of Dihll A.D. 1252. It was written by Abu *Umar Minhaj al Jurjanl. See Stewart’s 
catalogue of Tipoo’s Library, p. 7 ” (Erskine). It has been translated by Raverty, 
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that he once led into Hindustan an army of 1 20,000 men and 
horse in mail.* His opponents also were rais and rajas ; one 
man did not hold all Hindustan. 

That time we came to Bhira, we had at most some 1500 to 
2000 men. We had made no previous move on Hindustan with 
an army equal to that which came the fifth time, when we beat 
SI. Ibrahim and conquered the realm of Hindustan, the total 
written down for which, taking one retainer with another, and 
Fol. 270. with traders and servants, was 12,000. Dependent on me were 
the countries of Badakhshan, Qunduz, Kabul and Qandahar, but 
no reckonable profit came from them, rather it was necessary to 
reinforce them fully because several lie close to an enemy. Then 
again, all Mawara’u’n-nahr was in the power of the Auzbeg khans 
and sultans, an ancient foe whose armies counted up to 100,000. 
Moreover Hindustan, from Bhira to Bihar, was in the power of 
the Afghans and in it SI. Ibrahim was supreme. In proportion 
to his territory his army ought to have been 5 laks, but at that 
time the Eastern amirs were in hostility to him. His army was 
estimated at 100,000 and people said his elephants and those of 
his amirs were 1000. 

Under such conditions, in this strength, and having in my rear 
100,000 old enemies such as are the Auzbegs, we put trust in God 
and faced the ruler of such a dense army and of domains so wide. 
As our trust was in Him, the most high God did not make our 
labour and hardships vain, but defeated that powerful foe and 
conquered that broad realm. Not as due to strength and effort 
of our own do we look upon this good forturie, but as had solely 
through God’s pleasure and kindness. We know that this 
happiness was not the fruit of our own ambition and resolve, but 
that it was purely from His mercy and favour. 

DESCRIPTION OF HINDUSTAN. 

{a, Hindustan?) 

The country of Hindustan is extensive, full of men, and full 
Fot 270^. of produce. On the east, south, and even on the west, it ends at 
its great enclosing ocean (muAit darya-si-ghd). On the north 

* bargustw&n-wH^r ; Erskine, cataphratt horse. 
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it has mountains which connect with those of Hindu-kush, 
Kafiristan and Kashmir. North-west of it lie Kabul, Ghazni 
and Qandahar. Dihli is held {atrtmish) to be the capital of the 
whole of Hindustan. . From the death of Shihabu’d-din Ghuri 
(d. 602 AH. — 1206 AD.) to the latter part of the reign of SI. Firuz 
Shah {Tughltiq Turk d. 790 AH. — 1388 AD.), the greater part of 
Hindustan must have been under the rule of the sultans of Dihli. 

[If. Rulers contemporary with Babur's conauest.) 

At the date of my conquest of Hindustan it was governed by 
five Musalman rulers [pddshdhy and two Pagans [kdfir') These 
were the respected and independent rulers, but there were also, 
in the hills and jungles, many rais and rajas, held in little esteem 
[kichik karint). 

First, there were the Afghans who had possession of Dihli, the 
capital, and held the country from Bhira to Bihar. J unpur, before 
their time, had been in possession of SI. Husain (Eastern)® 

whose dynasty Hindustanis call Purabi (Eastern). His ancestors 
will have been cup-bearers in the presence of SI. Firuz Shah 
and those (Tughluq) sultans; they became supreme in Junpur 
after his death.3 At that time Dihli was in the hands of 
SI. ‘Alau’u’d-din (‘Alam Khan) of the Sayyid dynasty to whose 
ancestor Timur Beg had given it when, after having captured it, 
he went away.^ SI. Buhlul Ludi and his son (Sikandar) got 
possession of the capital Junpur and the capital Dihli, and 
brought both under one government (881 ah. — 1476 ad.). 

Secondly, there was SI. Muhammad Muzaffer in Gujrat ; he 
departed from the world a few days before the defeat of 
SI. Ibrahim. He was skilled in the Law, a ruler [pddshd/i) seeking Fol. 271. 
after knowledge, and a constant copyist of the Holy Book. His 
dynasty people call Tank.5 His ancestors also will have been 

* The numerous instances of the word pddshdA in this part of the Babur-n&ma 
imply no such distinction as attaches to the title Emperor by which it is frequently 
translated (Index s.n. pddshdh) 

* d. 1500 AD. (905 AH.). 

3 d. 1388 AD. (790 AH.). 

^ The ancestor mentioned appears to be Nasrat Shah, a grandson of Firuz Shah . 

Tugkldq (S. L. -Poole p. 300 and Beale, 298). 

3 His family belong^ to the Rajput sept of Tank, and had become Muhai^tnadan 
in the person of Sadharan the first ruler of Gujrat (Crooke’s Tribes and Castes \ 
Mirdt-usikandari^ Bayley p. 67 and n. ). 
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wine-servers to SL Firuz SS^h and those (Tughluq) sultSns ; they 
became possessed of Gujrat after his death. 

Thirdly, there were the Bahmanis of the Dakkan (Deccan, i,e. 
South), but at the present time no independent authority is left 
them ; their great begs have laid hands on the whole country, 
and must be asked for whatever is needed.^ 

Fourthly, there was SI. Mahmud in the country of Malwa, 
which people call also Mandau.* His dynasty they call Khillj 
{Turk). Rana Sanga had defeated SI. Mahmud and taken' 
possession of most of his country. This dynasty also has 
become feeble. SI. Mahmud’s ancestors also must have been 
cherished by SI. Firuz Shah ; they became possessed of the 
Malwa country after his death 3 

Fifthly, there was Nasrat Shah^ in the country of Bengal. 
His father (Husain Shah), a sayyid styled ‘Alau’u’d-din, had 
ruled in Bengal and Nasrat Shah attained to rule by inheritance. 
A surprising custom in Bengal is that hereditary succession is 
rare. The royal office is permanent and there are permanent 
offices of amirs, wazirs and mansab-dars (officials). It is the 
office that Bengalis regard with respect. Attached to each 
office is a body of obedient, subordinate retainers and servants.. 
If the royal heart demand that a person should be dismissed 
Fol. 2yi6. and another be appointed to sit in his place, the whole body of 
subordinates attached to that office become the (new) office- 
holder’s. There is indeed this peculiarity of the royal office 
itself that any person who kills the ruler {pddshdh) and seats 
himself on the throne, becomes ruler himself ; amirs, wazirs, 
soldiers and peasants submit to him at once, obey him, and 
recognize him for the rightful ruler his predecessor in office had 
been.- Bengalis say, “ We are faithful to the throne ; we loyally 

* S. L. -Poole p. 316-7. 

• Mandiu (Mandu) was the capital of Malwa. 

3 Stanley Lane-Poole shews (p. 311) a dynasty of three Ghurls interposed between 
the death of Firuz Shah in 790 AH. and the accession in 839 AH. of the first Khilj! 
ruler of Gujrat Mahmud Shah. 

< He reigned from 1518 to 1532 ad. (925 to 939 ah. S.L.-P. p. 308) and had to 
wife a daughter of Ibrahim LudU {Riyaztd s~sal&tin). His dynasty was known as the 
Husain-shahi, after his father. 

s Strange as this custom may seem, a similar one prevailed down to a very late 
period in Malabar. There was a jubilee every 1 2 years in the Saroorin’s country, and 
any-one who succeeded in forcing his way through the Samorin’s guards and slew 
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obey whoever occupies it.” As for instance, before the reign of 
Nasrat Shah’s father ‘Alau’u’d-din, an Abyssinian {^Habshi^ 
named Muzaffar Shah) had killed his sovereign (Mahmud 
Shah Ilyds\ mounted the throne and ruled for some time. 
‘Alau’u’d-dln killed that Abyssinian, seated himself on the throne 
and became ruler. When he died, his son (Nasrat) became 
ruler by inheritance. Another Bengali custom is to regard it 
as a disgraceful fault in a new ruler if he expend and consume 
the treasure of his predecessors. Qn coming to rule he must 
gather treasure of his own. To amass treasure Bengalis regard 
as a glorious distinction. Another custom in Bengal is that 
from ancient times parganas have been assigned to meet the 
charges of the treasury, stables, and all royal expenditure and 
to defray these charges no impost is laid on other lands. 

These five, mentioned above, were the great Musalman rulers, 
honoured in Hindustan, many-legioned, and broad-landed. Of 
the Pagans the greater both in territory and army, is the Raja 
of Bijanagar.* Fol. 272. 

The second is Rana Sanga who in these latter days had 
grown great by his own valour and sword. His original country 
was Chitur ; in the downfall from power of the Mandau sultans, 
he became possessed of many of their dependencies such as 
Rantanbur, Sarangpur, Bhilsan and ChandirL Chandirl I stormed 
in 934 AH. (1528 A.D.)^ and, by God’s pleasure, took it in a few 
hours ; in it was Rana Sanga’s great and trusted man Midnl 


him, reigned in his stead. ‘ A jubilee is proclaimed throughout his dominions at the 
end of 12 years, and a tent is pitched for him in a spacious plain, and a great feast 
is celebrated for 10 or 12 days with mirth and jollity, guns firing i^ight and day, so, 
at the end of the feast, any four of the guests that have a mind to gain a throne by 
a desperate action in fighting their way through 30 or 40 , 0 (X» of his guards, and kill 
the Samorin in his tent, he that kills him, succeeds him in his empire. ’ See Hamilton’s 
New Account of the East Indies vol. i. p. 309. The attempt was made in 1695, 
again a very few years ago, but without success” (Erskine p. 311). 

The custom Babur writes of — it is one dealt with at length in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough — would appear from Blochmann’s Geography and History of Bengal (JASB 
1873 p. 286) to have been practised by the HabshI rulers of Bengal of whom he 
quotes Faria y Souza as saying, “ They observe no rule of inheritance from father to 
son, but even slaves sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds 
it three days, they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it fell out 
that in 40 years space they had 13 kings successively.” 

* No doubt this represents Vijayanagar in the Deccan. 

• This date places the composition of the Description of Hindustan in agreement , 
with Shaikh Zain’s statement that it was in writing in 935 ah. 
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Rao ; we made general massacre of the Pagans in it and, as will 
be narrated, converted what for many years had been a mansion 
of hostility, into a mansion of Islam. 

There are very many rais and rajas on all sides and quarters 
of Hindustan, some obedient to Islam, some, because of their 
remoteness or because their places are fastnesses, not subject to 
Musalman rule. 

(c. Of Hindustan?^ 

Hindustan is of the first climate, the second climate, and 
the third climate ; of the fourth climate it has none. It is 
a wonderful country. Compared with our countries it is a 
different world ; its mountains, rivers, jungles and deserts, its 
towns, its cultivated lands, its animals and plants, its peoples 
and their tongues, its rains, and its winds, are all different. In 
some respects the hot-country {garm-sil) that depends on Kabul, 
is like Hindustan, but in others, it is different Once the water 
of Sind is crossed, everything is in the Hindustan way {tariq) 
Fol. 272^. land, water, tree, rock, people and horde, opinion and custom. 

{d. Of the northern mountains,) 

After crossing the Sind-river (eastwards), there are countries, 
in the northern mountains mentioned above, appertaining to 
Kashmir and once included in it, although most of them, as for 
example, Pakli and Shahmang (?), do not now obey it. Beyond 
Kashmir there are countless peoples and hordes, parganas and 
cultivated lands, in the mountains. As far as Bengal, as far 
indeed as the shore of the great ocean, the peoples are without 
break. About this procession of men no-one has been able 
to give authentic information in reply to our enquiries and 
investigations. So far people have been saying that they call 
these hill-men Kas,^ It has struck me that as a Hindustani 
pronounces shin as sin {i,e, sh as s\ and as Kashmir is the one 
respectable town in these mountains, no other indeed being 
heard of, Hindustanis might pronounce it Kasmin* These 

* Arc they the Khas of Nepal and Sikkim ? (G. of I.). 

* Here Erskine notes that the Persian (trs.) adds, “ mir signifying a hill, and kas 
being the name of the natives of the hill-country.” This may not support the name 
kas as correct but may be merely an explanation of BabuPs meaning. It is not in 
I.O. 217 f. 189 or in Mulu Sh$rdss$*s lithographed lVdqi*dt~i-hdkuri p. 19a 
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people trade in musk-bags, b:hruqutds,^ saffron, lead and 
copper. 

Hindis call these mountains Sawalak-parbat. In the Hindi 
tongue sawdhlak means one lak and a quarter, that is, 125,000, 
and parbat means a hill, which makes 125,000 hills.* The snow 
on these mountains never lessens ; it is seen white from many 
districts of Hind, as, for example. Labor, Sihrind and Sambal. 

The range, which in Kabul is known as Hindu-kush, comes from 
Kabul eastwards into Hindustan, with slight inclination to the 
south. The Hindustanat^ are to the south of it. Tibet lies to 
the north of it and of that unknown horde called Kas. Fol. 273 . 

{e. Of rivers.) 

Many rivers rise in these mountains and flow through Hindu- 
stan, Six rise north of Sihrind, namely Sind, Bahat (Jilam), 
Chan-ab [sic\ Rawi, Blah, and Sutluj ^ ; all meet near Multan, 
flow westwards under the name of Sind, pass through the Tatta 
country and fall into the 'Uman(-sea). 

Besides these six there are others, such as J tin (Jumna), Gang 
(Ganges), Rahap (Rapti?),Gumti,Gagar (Ghaggar),Siru,Gandak, 
and many more ; all unite with the Gang-darya, flow east under 
its name, pass through the Bengal country, and are poured into 
the great ocean. They all rise in the Sawalak-parbat. 

Many rivers rise in the Hindustan hills, as, for instance, 
Chambal, Banas, Bitwi, and Sun (Son). There is no snow what- 
ever on these mountains. Their waters also join the Gang-darya. 

{/, 0 / the A rdvalll . ) 

Another Hindustan range runs north and south. It begins in 
the Dihli country at a small rocky hill on which is Fituz Shah’s 
residence, called Jahan-nama,5 and, going on from there, appears 
near Dihli in detached, very low, scattered here and there, rocky 

* Either yak or the tassels of the yak. See Appendix M. 

* My husband tells me that Babur’s authority for this interpretation of Sawalak 
may be the ^afar-n&ma (Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 149)- 

* i.e. the countries of HindCist^. 

< so pointed, carefully, in the Hai. MS. Mr. Erskine notes of these rivers that 
they are the Indus, Hydaspes, Ascesines, H 3 rdraotes, Hesudrus and Hyph^is. 

5 Ayin4-akbartt Jarrett 279 . 
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Fol. 273^« little hills.* Beyond MlwSt, it enters the Blana country. The 
hills of SikrI, Bari and Dulpur are also part of this same including 
{tUtd) range. The hills of Gualiar — they write it Gallur — although 
they do not connect with it, are off-sets of this range ; so are the 
hills of Rantanbur, Chitur, Chandiri, and Mandau. They are cut 
off from it in some places by 7 to 8 kurohs (14 to 1 6 m.). These 
hills are very low, rough, rocky and jungly. No snow whatever 
falls on them. They are the makers, in Hindustan, of several 
rivers. 

Irrigation) 

The greater part of the Hindustan country is situated on level 
land. Many though its towns and cultivated lands are, it nowhere 
has running waters.* Rivers and, in some places, standing- waters 
are its “running- waters” (dqdr-suldr). Even where, as for some 
towns, it is practicable to convey water by digging channels {drtq)y 
this is not done. For not doing it there may be several reasons, 
one being that water is not at all a necessity in cultivating crops 
and orchards. Autumn crops grow by the downpour of the rains 
themselves ; and strange it is that spring crops grow even when 
no rain falls. To young trees water is made to flow by means of 
buckets or a wheel. They are given water constantly during two 
or three years ; after which they need no more. Some vegetables 
are watered constantly. 

In Labor, Dibalpur and those parts, people water by means 
of a wheel. They make two circles of ropes long enough to 
suit the depth of the well, fix strips of wood between them, and 
on these fasten pitchers. The ropes with the wood and attached 
I*bl. 274. pitchers are put over the well-wheel. At one end of the wheel- 
axle a second wheel is fixed, and close {qdsh) to it another on 
an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock turns ; its teeth 
catch in the teeth of the second, and thus the wheel with the 
pitchers is turned. A trough is set where the water empties from 
the pitchers and from this the water is conveyed everywhere. 

* parcha Hcfukritk kichikrdjty &nd& mfndSy idshliq tSqgktruL The 

Gazetteer of Indit (1907 i, 1) pats into scientific words, what Babur here describes, 
the ruin of a great former range. 

* H,ere Hqdr-sUldr might safely be replaced by “ irrigation channels” (Index s.n,). 
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In Agra, Chandwar, Blana and those parts, again, people 
water with a bucket ; this is a laborious and filthy way. At the 
well-edge they set up a fork of wood, having a roller adjusted 
between the forks, tie a rope to a large bucket, put the rope 
over the roller, and tie its other end to the bullock. One person 
must drive the bullock, another empty the bucket. Every time 
the bullock turns after having drawn the bucket out of the well, 
that rope lies on the bullock-track, in pollution of urine and 
dung, before it descends again into the well. To some crops 
needing water, men and women carry it by repeated efforts in 
pitchers.^ 

{h. Other particulars about Hindustan.^ 

The towns and country of Hindustan are greatly wanting in 
charm. Its towns and lands are all of one sort ; there are no 
walls to the orchards {bdghdt\ and most places are on the dead 
level plain. Under the monsoon-rains the banks of some of its 
rivers and torrents are worn into deep channels, difficult and Fal. 274^. 
troublesome to pass through anywhere. In many parts of the 
plains thorny jungle grows, behind the good defence of which 
the people of the pargana become stubbornly rebellious and pay 
no taxes. 

Except for the rivers and here and there standing-waters, 
there is little “running- water”. So much so is this that towns 
and countries subsist on the water of wells or on such as collects 
in tanks during the rains. 

In Hindustan hamlets and villages, towns indeed, are 
depopulated and set up in a moment! If the people of a large 
town, one inhabited for years even, flee from it, they do it in 
such a*way that not a sign or trace of them remains in a day or 
a day and a half.* On the other hand, if they fix their eyes on 

* The vwhhere is tashmdq ; it also expresses to cariy like ants (f. 220), presumably 
from each person’s carrying a pitcher or a stone at a time, and repeatedly. 

• “This” notes Erskine (p. 315) “is the wuha or walsa^ so well described by 
Colonel Wilks in his Historical Sketches vol. i. p. 3 ^ 9 > note ‘ On the approach of 
an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under ground their most 
cumbrous effects, and each Individual, man, woman, and child above six years of age 
(the infant children being carried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned 
to their strength, issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a country 
(if such can be found,) exempt from the miseries of war; sometimes of a strong 
fortress, but more generally of the most unfrequented hills and woods, where they 
prolong a miserable existence until the departure of the enemy, and if this should be 
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a place in which to settle, they need not dig water-courses or 
construct dams because their crops are all rain-grown,^ and as 
the population of Hindustan is unlimited, it swarms in. They 
make a tank or dig a well ; they need not build houses or set 
uprwalls — ^Aas^grsss {Andfopd^i^on muricatmn) abounds, wood 
is unlimited, huts are made, and straightway there is a village 
or a town ! 

(/. Fauna of Hindustan : — Mamma/s.) 

The elephant, which Hindustanis call hdt{}t)i, is one of the 
wild animals peculiar to Hindustan. It inhabits the (western ?) 
borders of the Kalpi country, and becomes more numerous in 
its wild state the further east one goes (in Kalpi?). From this 
tract it is that captured elephants are brought ; in Karrah and 
Fol. 275. Manikpur elephant-catching is the work of 30 or 40 villages.^ 
People answer {Jawdb birurldr) for them direct to the exchequer.^ 
The elephant is an immense animal and very sagacious. If 
people speak to it, it understands ; if they command anything 
from it, it does it. Its value is according to its size ; it is sold 
by measure {qdrildb) ; the larger it is, the higher its price. People 

protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large portion 
necessarily dies of hunger.* See the note itself. The Historical Sketches should be 
read by every-one who desires to have an accurate idea of the South of India. It is 
to be regretted that we do not possess the history of any other part of India, written 
with the same knowledge or research.’* 

“ The word wulsa or walsa is Dravidian. Telugu has valasa^ ‘ emigration, flight, 
or removing from home for fear of a hostile army.’ Kanarese has valasi^ dlasify and 
dlis^i ‘ flight, a removing from home for fear of a hostile army.’ Tamil has v€Uasei^ 
‘flying for fear, removing hastily.’ The word is an interesting one. I feel pretty 
sure it is not Aryan, but Dravidian; and yet it stands alone in Dravidian, with 
nothing that I can find in the way of a root or affinities to explain its etymology. 
Possibly it may be a borrowed word in Dravidian. Malayalam has no corresponding 
word. Can it have been borrowed from Kolarian or other primitive Indian speech F” 
(Letter to H. Beveridge from Mr. F. E. Pargiter, 8th August, 1914.) 

Wulsa seems to be a derivative from Sanscrit Ulvash, and to answer to Persian 
wairdni and Turkl buzughlughi. 

* lalmi, which in Afghan! (Pushtu) signifies grown without irrigation. 

* “ The improvement of Hindustw since Babur’s time must be predigious. The 
wild elephant is now confined to die fore^ under Hemila, and to die Ghats of 
Malabar. A wild elephant near Karrah, M&nikpur, or Kalp!, is a thing, at the' 
present day (1826 ad.), totally unknovm. May not their familiar existence in these 
countries down to Babur’s days, be considered rather hostile to the accounts given of 
the superabundant population of Hindus!^ in remote times ?” (Erskine). 

> sSMis. I.O. 217 f. 1903, dar diw&n fll jawdh migikind \ Mems. p. 316. They 
account to the government for the elephants they take ; Mims, ii, 188, Les habitants 
pe^mt rimpbi mf$c It praduit da Umr chasse. Though de Courteille’s reding probably 
states the met, Erskine’s includes de C.’s and more, inasmuch as it coven all captures 
and diese m^ht reach to a surplusage over the imposts. 
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rumouf that it is heard of in some islands as 10 qarl^ high, but 
in this tract it ® is not seen above 4 or 5. It eats and drinks 
entirely with its trunk ; if it lose the trunk, it cannot live. It 
has two great teeth (tusks) in its upper jaw, one on each side of 
its trunk ; by setting these against walls and trees, it brings 
them down ; with these it fights and does whatever hard tasks 
fall to it. People call these ivory (‘/t;* vds.ghdj) ; they are highly 
valued by Hindustanis. The elephant has no hair .3 It is much 
relied on by Hindustanis, accompanying every troop of their 
armies. It has some useful qualities : — it crosses great rivers 
with ease, carrying a mass of baggage, and three or four have 
gone dragging without trouble the cart of the mortar (qasdn) it 
takes four or five hundred men to haul.-^ But its stomach is 
large ; one elephant eats the corn {bughuz) of two strings iqifdr) 
of camels.s 

The j-hinoceros is another. This also is a large animal, equal 27$^. 
in bulk to perhaps three buffaloes. The opinion current in those 
countries (Tramontana) that it can lift an elephant on its horn, 
seems mistaken. It has a single horn on its nose, more than 
nine inches {qdrisK) long ; one of two qdrtsh is not seen.^ Out 
of one large horn were made a drinking-vessel 7 and a dice-box, 
leaving over [the thickness of] 3 or 4 hands.® The rhinoceros’ 

' rcrs. trs. gas — 24 inches. // es( bon de rappel tr qne le mot tnrk q&ri^ qne la 
version persane rend par gaz^ disigne propi'emenl respace compris enire le haut de 
V^paule jusqtCau bout des dcigts (de Courteille, ii, 189 note). The q&ri like one of 
its equivalents, the ell (Zenker), is a variable measure ; it seems to approach more 
nearly to a yard than to a gas of 24 inches. See Memoirs of JahSngir (R. & B. 
pp, 18, 141 and notes) for the heights of elephants, and for discussion of ^me 
measures. 

* khiUii itseU. 

> (.e. pelt ; as Erskine notes, its skin is scattered with small hairs. Details such 
as this one stir the question, for whom was Babur writing ? Not for Hindustan where 
what he writes is patent ; hardly for Kabul ; perhaps for Transoxania. 

^ Shaikh Zain’s wording shows this reference to be to a special piece of artillery, 
perhaps that of f. 302. 

s A string of canAls contains from five to seven, or, in poetry, even more 
(Vttllers, ii, 728, sermone poetico series decern camelorttm). The item of food 
compari^ is com only {Jbii^ii%) and takes no account therefore of the elephant's 
green food 

♦ The Ency. Br. states tnat the horn seldom exceeds a foot in length ; there is one 
in the B.M. measuring 18 inches. 

t Itb-Mhfvura kishti^ water-drinker's boat, in which name kishti may be used with 
reference to shape as boat is in sauce-boat, Erskine notes that rhinoceros-horn is 
•‘Supposed to sweat on approach of poison. 

• edlik, Pcrs. trs. anguskt, finger, each seemingly representing about one inch, 
a hand’s thickness,, a Unger's breadth. 
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hide is very thick ; an arrow shot from a stiff bow, drawn with 
full strength right up to the arm-pit, if it pierce at all, might 
penetrate 4 inches {atltk, hands). From the sides {qdsh) of its 
fore and hind legs/ folds hang which from a distance look like 
housings thrown over it. It resembles the horse more than it 
does any other animal.^ As the horse has a small stomach 
(appetite ?), so has the rhinoceros ; as in the horse a piece of 
bone (pastern ?) grows in place of small bones (T. dshiiq, Fr. 
osselets (Zenker), knuckles), so one grows in the rhinoceros ; as 
in the horse’s hand (az/lk^ Pers. dasr) there is kiimiik (or gumiiky 
a tibia, or marrow), so there is in the rhinoceros.3 It is more 
ferocious than the elephant and cannot be made obedient and 
submissive. There are masses of it in the Parashawar and 
Hashnagar jungles, so too between the Sind-river and the jungles 
of the Bhira country. Masses there are also on the banks of 
Foi. 276. the Saru-river in Hindustan. Some were killed in the Parashawar 
and Hashnagar jungles in our moves on Hindustan. It strikes 
powerfully with its horn ; men and horses enough have been 
horned in those hunts.^ In one of them the horse of a chuhra 
(brave) named Maqsud was tossed a spear’s-length, for which 
reason the man was nick-named the rhino’s aim {maqsud-i-karg\ 

The wild-buffalo 5 is another. It is much larger than the 
(domestic) buffalo and its horns do not turn back in the same 
way.^ It is a mightily destructive and ferocious animal. 

The nfla-gdu (blue-bull) ^ is another. It may stand as high 
as a horse but is somewhat lighter in build. The male is bluish- 
gray, hence, seemingly, people call it mla-gdu. It has two 
rather small horns. On its throat is a tuft of hair, nine inches 
long ; (in this) it resembles the yak.® Its hoof is cleft {atri) 

* lit. hand Kqul) and leg [hut). 

^ The anatomical details by which Babur supports this statement are diflficult to 
translate, but his grouping of the two animals is in agreement with the modern 
classification of them as two of the three Ungulata vera, the third being the tapir 
(Fauna of British India : — Mammals, Blanford 467 and, illustration, 468). 

3 De Courteille (ii, 190) reads kumuk, osseuse ; Erskine reads gumuk, marrow. 

< Index s.n. rhinoceros. 

3 Bos bubalus. 

® so as to grow into the flesh” (Erskine, p. 317). 

7 sic in text It may be noted that the name common in general European 

writings, is that of the cow ; nil-g&u, that of the bull (Blanford). 

• ^ : rf qi^t&s ; seo Appendix M. 
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like the hoof of cattle. The doe is of the colour of the bughti- 
mardl^ ; she, for her part, has no horns and is plumper than 
the male. 

The hog“deer {kotah-pdichd) is another.* It may be of the 
size of the white deer {aq kiyik). It has short legs, hence its 
name, little-legged. Its horns are like a bughiis but smaller ; 
like the bughii it casts them every year. Being rather a poor 
runner, it does not leave the jungle. 

Another is a deer {kiyik) after the fashion of the male deer 
{airkdki kuna) of the jirdn.^ Its back is black, its belly white, its 
horns longer than the kuna's, but more crooked. A Hindustani Fol. ^^(>b 
calls it kalahara,^ a word which may have been originally kdld 
-haran, black-buck, and which has been softened in pronunciation 
to kalahara. The doe is light-coloured. By means of this 
kalahara people catch deer ; they fasten a noose (ka/qa) on its 
horns, hang a stone as large as a ball 5 on one of its feet, so as 
to keep it from getting far away after it has brought about the 
capture of a deer, and set it opposite wild deer when these 
are seen. As these {kalahara) deer are singularly combative, 
advance to fight is made at once. The two deer strike with 
their horns and push one another backwards and forwards, 
during which the wild one's horns become entangled in the net 
that is fast to the tame one’s. If the wild one would run away, 
the tame one does not go ; it is impeded also by the stone on 
its foot. People take many deer in this way ; after capture they 
tame them and use them in their turn to take others ; ^ they 
also set them to fight at home ; the deer fight very well. 

There is a smaller deer {kiyik) on the Hindustan hill-skirts, 
as large may-be as the one year’s lamb of the arqdrghalcha 
{Ovis poll), 

* The doe is brown (Blanford, p. 518). The word bughu (stag) is used alone 
just below and seems likely to represent the bull of the Asiatic wapiti (f 4 n. on 
bUghik-mardl,') 

* Axis porcinus (Jerdon, Csrvus porcintuY 

3 Scuga tartarica (Shaw). 1 ark! hiina is used, like English deer, for male, female, 
and botE. Here it seems defined by aSrkdki to mean stag or buck. 

^ Antelope cervicapra, black-buck, so called from the dark hue of its back (Yule’s 
H.J. s,n. Black-buck). 

5 myUq, underlined in the Elph. MS. by kura^ cannon-ball ; Erskine, foot-ball, 

Courteille, pierre pins grosse que la cheville {tuydq). 

* This mode of catching antelopes is described in the Ayin-uakbari, and is noted 
by Erskine as common in his day. 
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The gim-cow ^ is another, a very small one, perhaps as large 
as the qnchqdr (ram) of those countries (Tramontana). Its flesh 
is very tender and savoury. 

The monkey {maimun) is another — a Hindustani calls it 
bandar. Of this too there are many kinds, one being what people 
FoK 277 . take to those countrieSj The jugglers [Ihii) teach them tricks. 

This kind is in the mountains of Nur-dara, in the skirt^hills of 
Safid-koh neighbouring on Khaibar, and from there downwards 
all through Hindustan. It is not found higher up. Its hair is 
yellow, its face white, its tail not very long. — Another kind, not 
found in Bajaur, Sawad and those parts, is much larger than the 
one. taken to those countries (Tramontana). Its tail is very 
long, its hair whitish, its face quite black. It is in the mountains 
and jungles of Hindustan.* — Yet another kind is distinguished 
{buld dur\ quite black in hair, face and limbs.3 

The nawal {nut) 4 is another. It may be somewhat smaller 
than the kish. It climbs trees. Some call it the mush-i-khurma 
(palm-rat). It is thought lucky. 

A mouse (T. sichqdn) people call galahri (squirrel) is another. 
It is just always in trees, running up and down with amazing 
alertness and speed.5 


* H. gain&. It is 3 feet high (Yule’s H.J. s.n. Gynec). Cf. A A Blodmuuin, 
p. 149, The ram with which it is compart may be that of Ovis ammm (Vigiii6’» 
Kashmir etc. ii, 278). 

^ Here the Pers. trs. adds : — ^They call this kind of monkey langUr (baboon, I.O. 
217 f. 192). 

5 Here the Pers. trs. adds what Erskine mistakenly attributes to Babur -People 
bring it from several islands. — ^They bring yet another kind from several islands, 
^yellowish-grey in colour like a p&stin tin (leather coat of ? ; Erskine, skin of the 
hg, tin). Its head is broader and its body much larger than those of other monkeys. 
It is very fierce and destructive. It is singular fuad penis ejus semper sit ereettes^ et 
nunquam non ad coitum idoneus [Erskine]. 

^ This name is explained on the mar^n of the Elph. MS. as *' nSriS, which is the 
weasel of Tartary” (Erskine). R&sit is an Indian name for the squirrel Scinrus 
indicus. The kish, with which Babur’s nitl is cbmpared, is explained de C as 
behtte^ weasel, and by Steingass as a fur-bearing animal ; the ^-bearing weasel is 
{Musteiidae) putorius ermina, the ermiiie-weasel (Blanford, p. 165), which thus 
seems to be lobar’s kish. The alternative name Babur gives for his nOlt i»e, mfish- 
i-khUrma^ is, in India, that of Sciurus palmarum^ the palm-squirrel (G. i, 227) ; 
this then, it seems that Biburis nid is. (Erskine took niU here to lx the mongoose 
{Berpestes ne&ng&s) (p. 318) ; and Blanford, perhaps partly on Erdune’s warrant, 
gives mAshd'kkiirma as a name of ^e lesser mung&s of BengaL I gather that the 
name neemed is not exclusively confined even now to the mut^f&s.) 

s If this be a tree-mouse and not a squirrel, it may be Vandelenria ekraeea (G. of 
I. i, 228). 
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(j. Fauna . of Hindustan : — Birds . ) ' 

The peacock (Ar. taits^ is one. It is a beautifully coloured and 
splendid animal. Its form (anddm) is not equal to its colouring 
and beauty. Its body may be as large as the crane’s (tiirnn) 
but it is not so tall. On the head of both cock and hen are 20 
to 30 feathers rising some "2 or 5 4 i^hcs high. The hen has 
neither colour nor beauty. The head of the cock lias an 
iridescent collar (taug snsant) ; its neck is of a beautiful blue ; Fol. 277^. 
below the neck, its back is painted in yellow, j>an'Qt-grcen, blue 
and violet colours. The flowers^ on its back are much the 
smaller ; below the back as far as the tail-tips are [larger] flowers 
painted in the same colours. The tail of some peacocks grows 
to the length of a man’s extended arms .3 It has a .small tail 
under its flowered feathers, like the tail of other birds ; this 
ordinary tail and its primaries^ are red. It is in Bajaur and 
Sawad and below them ; it is not in Kunur [Kunur] and the 
Lamghanat or any place above them. Its flight is feebler than 
the pheasant’s {qtrghdwal) ; it cannot do more than make one 
or two short flights.^ On account of its feeble flight, it frequents 
the hills or jungles, which is curious, since jackals abound in the 
jungles it frequents. What damage might these jackals not do 
to birds that trail from jungle to jungle, tails as long as a man’s 
stretch (qii/dc/i) ! Hindustanis call the peacock mor. Its flesh 
is lawful food, according to the doctrine of Imam Abu Hanifa ; 
it is like that of the partridge and not unsavoury, but is eaten 
with instinctive aversion, in the way camel-flesh is. 

The parrot (H. tuti) is another. This also is in Bajaur 
and countries lower down. It comes into Ningnahar and the 

* The notes to this section are restricted to what serves to identify the birds Babur 
mentions, though temptation is great to add something to this from the mass of 
interesting circumstance scattered in the many writings of observers and lovers of 
birds. 1 have thought it useful to indicate to what language a bird’s name belongs. 

* Persian, gul ; English, eyes. 

3 qi^lOch (Zenker, p. 720 ) ; Pers. trs. (217 f. 1913) yak qad-i-adm ; de Courteille, 
hrasse (fathom). These three are expressions of the measure from finger-tip to 
finger-tip of a man’s extended arms, which should be his height, a fathom (6 feet). 

* qdntU, of which here “primaries” appears to be the correct rendering, since 
JerdoD says (ii, 506 ) of the bird that its wings are striated black and #fiite,^ 
primaries and tail deep chestnut 

5 The qirghtkmal^ which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, will take sevenfl 
flights immediately after each other, though none long ; peacocks, it seems, *soon get 
tired and take to running (Erskine). 


34 
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Lamghanat in the heats when mulberries ripen ; it is not there 
at other times. It is of many, many kinds. One sort is that 
which people carry into those (Tramontane) countries. They 
Koi 278. make it speak words. — Another sort is smaller ; this also they 
make speak words. They call it the jungle- parrot. It is 
numerous in Bajaur, Sawad and that neighbourhood, so much 
so that 5 or 6oco fly in one flock i^khaiC). Between it and the 
one first-named the difference is in bulk ; in colouring they are 
just one and the same. — Another sort is still smaller than the 
jungle-parrot. Its head is quite red, the top of its wings (/>. the 
primaries) is red also ; the tip of its tail for two hands*-thickness 
is lustrous.* The head of some parrots of this kind is iridescent 
{susant). It does not become a talker. People call it the 
Kashmir parrot. — Another sort is rather smaller than the jungle- 
parrot ; its beak is black ; round its neck is a wide black collar ; 
its primaries are red. It is an excellent learner of words. — We 
used to think that whatever a parrot or a skdrak {ntifia) might say 
of words people had taught it, it could not speak of any matter 
out of its own head. At this juncture® one of my immedialp 
servants Abu’l-qasim JaldiVy reported a singular thing to me. 
A parrot of this sort whose cage must have been covered up, 
said, “ Uncover my face ; I am stifling.” And another time 
when palki bearers sat down to take breath, this parrot, 
presumably on hearing wayfarers pass by, said, “ Men are going 
past, are you not going on ? ” Let credit rest with the narrat6r,^ 
but never-the-less, so long as a person has not heard with his 
own ears, he may not believe ! — Another kind is of a beautiful 
Foi. 2iU. full red ; it has other colours also, but, as nothing is distinctly 
remembered about them, no description is made. It is H very 
beautiful bird, both in colour and form. People are understood 
to make this also speak words.^ Its defect is a most unpleasant, 
sharp voice, like the drawing of broken china on a copper plate.5 

* Ar. barrHq, as on f. 278^ last line where the Elph. MS. has barr&g, marked 
with the tashdid. 

® This was, presumably, just when Babur was writing the passage. 

3 This sentence is in Arabic. 

* A Persian note, partially expunged from the text of the Elph. MS. is to the 
effect that 4 or 5 other kinds of parrot are heard of which the revered author did 
not see. 

5 Erskine suggests that this may be the /aa/y {Lorkulus vernaiis, Indian loriquct). 
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The (P.) shdrak ^ is another. It is numerous in the Lam^^nat 
and abounds lower down, all over Hindustan. Like the parrot, 
it is of many kinds. — The kind that is numerous in the Lam- 
ghanat has a black head ; its primaries {jqdndf) are spotted, its 
body rather larger and thicker^ than that of the (T.) chiighur- 
chuq.^ People teach it to speak words. — Another kind they 
call P'.nddzvali^ ; they bring it from Bengal ; it is bl^ck all 
over and of much greater bulk than the shdrak (here, house- 
mina). Its bill and foot are yellow and on each ear are 
yellow wattles which hang down and have a bad appearance .5 
It learns to speak well and clearly. — Another kind of shdrak 
is slenderer than the last and is red round the eyes. It 
does not learn to speak. People call it the v>food-shdrak.^ 
Again, at the time when (934 AH.) I had made a bridge over 
Gang (Ganges), crossed it, and put my adversaries to flight, 
a kind of shdrak was seen, in the neighbourhood of Laknau 
and Add (Oude), for the first time, which had a white breast, 
piebald head, and black back. This kind does not learn to 
speak .7 


‘ The birds Habur classes under the name shdrak seem to include what Oates and 
Hlanford (whom I follow as they give the results of earlier workers) class under 
Sturnus^ Eulabes and Calornis^ starling, grackle and mina, and tree-stare {Fauna 
of British /nd/a, Oates, vols. i and ii, Blanford, vols. iii and iv). 

Turk!, qahd \ Ilniiiisky, p. 361, tang {fund i). 

3 E. D. Ross’s J^olyglot last of Birds, p. 314, Chighir chlq, Norlhefn swallow ; 
Elph. MS. f. 230^ interlined jil (Steingass lark). The description of the bird allows 
it to l>e Siurnus hnmii, the Himalayan starling (Oates, i, $20). 

‘‘ Elph. and Hai. MSS. (Sans, and Bengali) p:ndui ; two good MSS. of the 
Pers. trs. (I.O. 217 and 218) pmddiva/i \ Ilminsky (p. 361) miptd \ Erskine 

{A/ems. p. 319) pinddwe/r, but without his customar^'^ translation of an Indian name. 
The three forms shewn above can all mean “having protuberance or lump” {pindd) 
and refer to the bird’s wattle. But the word of the presumably well-informed 
scril>es of I.O. 217 and 218 can refer to the bird’s sagacity in speech and \yc pandd- 
^vati, p>ossessed of wisdom. With the same spelling, the word can translate into 
the epithet religiosa, given to the wattled mind by Linnieus. This epithet 
Mr. Leonard Wray informs me has been explained to him as due to the frecjuenling 
of temples by the birds ; and that in Malaya they are found living in cotes near 
Chinese temples. — An alternative name (one also connecting with rel/giosa) allowed 
by the form of the word is bindd~wali. H. blndd is a mark on the forehead, made 
as a preparative to devotion by Hindus, or in Sans, and Bengali, is the Spot of paint 
made on an elephant’s trunk; the meaning would thus be “having a mark”. 
Cf. Jerdon and Oates s.n. Eulabes i-cligiosa. 

5 Eulabes ipttertnedia, the Indian grackle or hill-mina. Here the Pers. trs. adds 
.that people call it nuna, • 

^ Calornis chalybeius, the glossy starling or tree-stare, which never descends to the 
ground. 

^ Siurnopastor eonira, the pied mlna. 
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The luja * ** is another. This bird they call (Ar.) bu-qalamun 
(chameleon) because, between head and tail, it has five or six 
changing colours, resplendent {barrdq) like a pigeon’s throat. 

Fol. 279. It is about as large as the kabg-i-d(xri'^ and seems to be the 
kabg-i-dari of Hindustan. As the kabg-i-dari moves {yuriir) 
on the heads {kulak) of mountains, so does this. It is in the 
Nijr-au mountains of the countries of Kabul, and in the 
mouiitains lower down but it is not found higher up. People 
tell this wonderful thing about it : — When the birds, at the 
onset of winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a vineyard, they can fly no further and are taken. God knows 
the ti'utii ! The flesh of this bird is very savoury. 

The partridge {durrdj)^ is another. This is not {peculiar to 
Hindustan but is also in the countries ; as however 

some kinds are only in Hindustan, particulars of them arc given 
here. The durrdj {Francolinus vulgaris) may be of the same 
bulk as the kikllk 5 ; the cock’s back is the colour of the hen- 
[)heasant {qirgkdival-nitig mdda-si) ; its throat and breast are 
black, with quite white spots.^ A red line comes down on both 
sides of both eyes.7 It is named from its cty ® which is some- 
thing like Shir ddrain skakrakP It pronounces shir short ; 
ddram shakrak it says distinctly. Astarabad partridges are said 
to cry Bat mini tiitildr (Quick ! they have caught me). The 
partridge of Arabia and those parts is understood to cry. Bid 


* Part of the following passage about the Ifija (var. lukha^ lucha) is verbatim with 
part of that on f. 135 ; both were written about 934-5 AH. as is shewn by Shaikh 
/ain (Index s.n.) and l)y inference from references in the text (Index B.N. date 
of composition). See Appendix N. 

Lit. mountain-partridge. There is ground for understanding that one of the 
birds known in the region as mortals is meant. See Appendix N. 

’ Sans, rhakora ; Ar. durrHj ; P. kab ^ ; T. kiklik. 

* Here, probably, southern Afghanistan. 

s Caccabis chukur (Scully, .Shaw\s Vocabulary) or C. pallescens (Hume, quoted 
under No. 126 E. D. Ross’ Polyglot List). 

** “ In some parts of the country {i.e. India before 1841 ad.), tippets used to be 
made of the beautiful black, white-spotted feathers of the lower plumage (of the 
(l(trrdj)y and were in much request, but they are rarely procurable now” (Bengal 
Sporting Magazine for 1841, quoted by Jerdon, ii, 561). 

A broad collar of red passes round the whole neck (Jerdon, ii, 558). 

* Ar, durrdj means one who repeats what he hears, a tell-tale. 

’ Various translations have been made of this passage, “ I have milk and sugar” 
(Erskine), “yW du laity un pen de sucre'' (de Courteille), but with short shtr^ it 
might be read in more than onjC way ignoring milk and sugar. See Jerdon, ii, 558 
and Hobson Jobson s.n. Black pe^tridge. 
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shakar tadawm al nfam (with sugar pleasure endures) ! , The 
hen-bird has the colour of the young pheasant. These birds 
are found below Nijr-au. — Another kind is called kanjdL Its 
bulk may be that of the one already described. Its voice is 
very like that of the kiklik but much shriller. There is little Fol. 279 ^, 
difference in colour between the cock and hen. It is found in 
Parashawar, Hashnagar and countries lower down, but not 
higher up. 

The p{h)fil-paikdr^ is another. Its size may be that of the 
kabg-i-dari ; its shape is that of the house-cock, its colour lliat 
of the hen. PTom forehead {tiiindgh) to throat it is of a beautiful 
colour, quite red. It is in the Hindustan mountains. 

The wild-fowl {sahrdl-tdilgh)^ is another. It flies like a 
pheasant, and is not of all colours as house- fowl are. It is in 
the mountains of Bajaur and lower down, but not higher up. 

The c/iiist (or jilsi)^ is another. In bulk it equals the p(}i)id- 
paikdr but the latter has the finer colouring. It is in the 
mountains of Bajaur. 

The sham is another. It is about as large as a house^fowl ; 
its colour is unique {ghair mukarrar),^ It also is in the mountains 
of Bajaur. 

The qu'dil(P. hudanayis another. It is not peculiar to Hindustan 
but four or five kinds are so. — One is that which goes to our 
countries (Tramontana), larger and more spreading than the 
(Hindustan) quail.^ — Another kind ^ is smaller than the one first 
named. Its primaries and tail are reddish. It flies in flocks 
like the chir (^Phasianus Wallichii). — Another kind is smaller 
than that which goes to our countries and is darker on throat 

* Flower-faced, Trapo^j^on melanocephala^ the horned {sing) -nional. It isilescribed 
I )y Jahangir {Memoirs^ U. and B. , ii, 220) under the names [II. and V.) phul-paikar 
and Kashmiri, sonlu. 

^ Callus sonno atii^ the grey jungle- fowl. 

3 Perhaps Bambusicola fytchii, the western bambu- partridge. For chil see E. D. 

Ross, l.€. No. 127. 

^ Jahangir (/.r.) describes, under the Kashmiri name ////, what may be this bird. 

It seems to be Callus ferrugineus^ the red jungle-fowl (Blanford, iv, 75). 

5 Jahangir helps to identify the bird by mentioning its elongated tail-feathers, — 
seasonal only, 

® The migrant quail will be Coturnix communisy the grey quail, 8 inches hmg ; 
what it is compared with seems likely to be the bush-quail, which is non-nligrant and 
shorter. 

7 Perhaps PercUcula argunda^ the rock bush -quail, which flies in snaall coveys. 
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Kol. aSo. and breast.* — Another kind goes in small numbers to Kabul ; 

it Is very small, perhaps a little larger than the yellow wag-tail 
\qdrcha) ® ; they call it qurdtu in Kabul. 

The Indian bustard (P. kharchdl)'^ is another. It is about as 
large as ^tughdaq {Otis tarda^ the great bustard), and seems 
to be the tughddq of Hindustan.^ Its flesh is delicious ; of some 
birds the leg is good, of others, the wing ; of the bustard all the 
meat is delicious and excellent. 

The florican (P. charz) 5 is another. It is rather less than the 
tughdlri {houbara) ^ ; the cock’s back is like the tughdirVs^ and 
its breast is black. > The hen is of one colour. 

The Hindustan sand-grouse (T. bdghri-qara) 7 is another. It is 
smaller and slenderer than the bdghri-qard \Pterocles arenarius] 
of those countries (Tramontana). Also its cry is sharper. 

Of the birds that frequent water and the banks of rivers, one 
is the ding^ an animal of great bulk, each wing measuring 
a quidck (fathom). It has no plumage {tilqi) on head or neck ; 
a thing like a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black ; its 
breast is white. It goes sometimes to Kabul ; one year people 
brought one the)^ had caught. It l^ecame very tame ; if meat 


' Perhaps Cotuntix coropnandelicay the black -breasted or rain quail, 7 inches long. 

* Perhaps Moiadlla citreoUiy a yellow wag tail which summers in Central Asia 
(Oatcs^ ii, 298). If so, its Kabul name may refer to its flashing colour. Cf. E. D. 
Koss, l.c. No. 301 ; de Courteillc's Dictionary which gives qorcha^ wag-tail, and 
Zenker's whicli fixes the colour. 

Ett/todo/is edwardsii ; "l urki, tughdar or tughdirl. 

* Erskine noting (Menis. p. 321), that the bustard is common in the Dakkan where 
it is bigger tlian a turkey, says it is called tughdar and suggests that this is a corruption 
of ttighddg. The uses of both words are shewn by ]>abur, here, and in the next 
following, account of the charz. Cf. G. of I. i, 260 and E. D. Koss l.c. Nos. 36, ^o. 

5 Sypheotis hengalensis and S. aurita., which are l^oth smaller than Otis houbara 
{lughcEri). In Hindustan .V. aurita is known as tihh which name is the nearest 
approach I have found to Babur’s \lf 4 ja\ lukha. 

^ jerdon mentions (ii, 615) that this bird is common in Afghanistan and there 
called dugdaor {tughddr., tughdlri). 

7 Cf. Appendix B, since I wrote which, further information has made it fairly safe 
to say that the Hindustan baghri-qard is Pterocles exusttts^ the common sand- 
grouse and that the one of f. 49^ is Pterocles arenarius.^ the larger or black-bellied 
sand-grouse. P. exustus is said by Yule (H. J. s.n. Rock-pigeon) to have been 
miscalled rock-pigeon by Anglo-Indians, perhaps because its flight resembles the 
pigeon’s. This accounts for Erskine’s rendering (p. 321) baghri-qard here by rock- 
pigeon. 

“ Lepfoptilus dubiusy Hind. hargilS. Hindustanis call it pir-i’dlng {EtsViut) and 
peda dhauk (Blanford), both names referring, perhaps, to its pouch. It is the 
adjutant of Anglo- India. Cf. f. 235. 
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were thrown to it, it never failed to catch it in its bill. Once it 
swallowed a six-nailed shoe, another time a whole fowl, wings Fol. 280^. 
and feathers, all right down. 

The sdras (Grus antigone) is another. Turks in Hindustan 
call it tiwa-turnd (camel-crane). It may be smaller than the 
ding but its neck is rather longer. Its head is quite red.^ People 
keep this bird at their houses ; it becomes very tame. 

The rndnek"^ is another. In stature it approaches the sdras^ 
but its bulk is less. It resembles the lag-lag {Ciconia alba^ the 
white stork) hut is much larger ; its bill is larger and is black. 

Its head is iridescent, its neck white, its wings partly-coloured ; 
the tips and border- feathers and under parts of the wings are 
white, their middle black. 

Another stork {lag-lag^ has a white neck and all other parts 
black. It goes to those countries (Tramontana). It is rather 
smaller than the lag-lag {^Ciconia alba). A Hindustani calls it 
yak-rang (one colour ?). 

Another stork in colour and shape is exactly like the storks 
that go to those countries. Its bill is blacker and its bulk much 
less than the lag-lag^ s {Ciconia alba).^ 

Another bird resembles the grey heron {auqdr) and the lag- 
lag ; but its bill is longer than the heron’s and its body smaller 
than the white stork’s {lag-lag). 

Another is the large buzak^ (^black ibis). In bulk it may 
equal the buzzard (Turki, sdr). The back of its wings is white. 

It has a loud cry. 

The white buzak^ is another. Its head and bill are black. 

* only when young (Blanford, ii, 188). 

* Eiph. MS. mank:s& or rnankta ; Hai. MS. mink. Haughton’s Bengali 
Dictionary gives two forms of the name mdnek-jur and mdnak-yot. It is Dissura 
episcopus, the white-necked stork (Blanford iv, 370, who gives manik^jor amongst its 
Indian names). Jerdon classes it (ii, 737) as Ciconia leucocephala. It is the beef- 
steak bird of Anglo- India. 

3 Ciconia nigra (Blanford, iv, 369). 

* Under the Hind^tani form, biiza^ of Persian buzak the birds Babur mentions as 
buzak can be identified. The large one is Inocotis papillosus^ buza^ kdla buza^ black 
curlew, king-curlew. The bird it equals in size is a buzzard, Turk! s&r (not Persian 

starling). The king-curlew has a large white patch on the inner lesser and 
marginal coverts of its wings (Blanford, iv, 303). This agrees with Babur^s statement 
about the wings of the large buzak. Its length is 27 inches, while the starling’s is 
9j inches. 

* Ibis melanocephalay the white ibis, Pers. safed buzaky Bengali sabui buza. It is 

30 inches long. * 
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ol. 281, It is much larger than the one that goes to those countries,* but 
smaller than the Hindustan buzak?^ 

Tht gharm-pdt ^ (spotted -billed duck) is another. It is larger 
than the suna burcktn ^ (mallard). The drake and duck are of 
one colour. It is in Hashnagar at all seasons, sometimes it goes 
into the Lamghanat. Its flesh is very savoury. 

The shdh-murgh (^Sarcidiornis me/anonotuSyComh duck or nukta) 
is another. It may be a little smaller than a goose. It has a 
swelling on its bill ; its back is black ; .ts flesh is excellent eating. 

The zummaj is another. It is about as large as the burgut 
(Aguila chrysaetus^ the golden eagle). 

The (T.) dld^qdrgha of Hindustan is another (Corvus cornix, 
the pied crow). This is slenderer and smaller than the did- 
qdrgha of those, countries (Tramontana). Its neck is partly 
white. 

Another Hindustan bird resembles the crow (T. qdrchay 
C. splendens) and the magpie (Ar. ^aqqd). In the Lamghanat 
people call it the jungle-bird (P. murgh-i-jangat),^ Its head 
and breast are black ; its wings and tail reddish ; its eye quite 
red. Having a feeble flight, it does not come out of the jungle, 
whence its name. 

The great bat {?,shapara)^ is another. People call it (Hindi) 
ckumgddur. It is about as large as the owl (^.ydpdldq^ Otus 
brachyotus^y and has a head like a puppy’s. When it is thinking 
of lodging for the night on a tree, it takes hold of a branch, turns 
head-downwards, and so remains. It has much singularity. 

The magpie (Ar. 'aqqa) is another. People call it (H. ?) maid 
{Dendrocitta rufa, the Indian tree-pie). It may be somewhat 

* Perhaps, Plegadis faldnellusy the glossy ibis, which in most parts of India is 
a winter visitor. Its length is 25 inches. 

® Erskine suggests that this is Platalea leucorodiay the chamach-buzay spoon-bill. 
It is 33 inches long. 

3 Anm poecilorhyncha. The Hai. MS. writes gharm-pdi, and this is the Indian 
name given by Blanford (iv, 437). 

^ Anas boschas. Dr. Ross notes (No. I 47 )» from the Sangl&khy that suna is the 
drake, burchtUf the duck and that it is common in China to call a certain variety of 
bird by the combined sex-names. Something like this is shewn by the uses of bugkd 
and mar&l g,v. Index. 

5 Centropus rufipennisy the common coucal (Yule’s H.J. s,n. Crow-pheasant) ; 
H. makokhdy Cuculus castaneus (Buchanan, quoted by Forbes). 

^ PUropus edwardstiy the flying-fox. The inclusion of the iMit here amongst birds, 
may be a clerical accident, since on f. 1 36 a flying-fox is not written of as a bird. 
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less than the 'aqga {Pica rustica), which moreover is pied black 
and white, while the maid is pied brown and black. ^ 

Another is a small bird, perhaps of the size of \h^{T ,)sdnduldch.^ Fol. 281^. 
It is of a beautiful red with a little black on its wings. 

The karcha 3 is another ; it is after the fashion of a swallow 
T. qdrlughdch\ but much larger and quite black. 

The kuil^ {Eudynamys orientalis, the koel) is another. It may 
be as large as the crow (P. zdg^ but is much slenderer. It has 
a kind of song and is understood to be the bulbul of Hindustan. 

Its honour with Hindustanis is as great as is the bulbul’s. It 
always stays in closely-wooded gardens. 

Another bird is after the fashion of the (Ar.) shiqarrdk (Cissa 
ckinensiSy the green-rnagpie). It clings to trees, is perhaps as 
large as the green-magpie, and is parrot-green {Gecinus striolatus, 
the little green-woodpecker?) 

{k. Fauna of Hindustan : — Aquatic animals!) 

One is the water-tiger (P. shir~dbt, Crocodilus palustris),^ This 
is in the standing-waters. It is like a lizard (T. gilds)!^ People 
say it carries off men and even buffaloes. 


* Babur here uses what is both the Kabul and Andijan name for the inagpie, 
Ar. 'aqqa (Oates, i, 31 and Scully’s Voc. ), instead of T. sdghizghan or P. dam-sUka 
(tail-wagger). 

* The Pers. trs. writes sdndulach marnuld, mamuld being Arabic for wag-tail. 
De Courtcille’s Dictionary describes the sdnduldch as small and having a long tail, 
the cock-bird green, the hen, yellow. The wag-tail suiting this in colouring is 
Motacilia borealis (Oates, ii, 294 ; syn. Budytes viridis^ the green wag-tail) ; this, as 
a migrant, serves to compare with the Indian “ little bird”, which seems likely to be 
a red -start. 

3 This word may represent Scully’s kirich and be the Turk! name for a swift, 
perhaps Cypselus affinis. 

^ This name is taken from its cry during the breeding season (Yule’s H.J. 
s.n. Koel). 

5 Babur’s distinction between the three crocodiles he mentions seems to be that 
of names he heard, skfr-dbi, siydh-sdr^ and ghari&l. 

* In this passage my husband finds the explanation of two somewhat vague 
statements of later date, one made by Abu’l-fazl (A. A. Blochmann, p. (65) that 
Akbar called the ktlSs (cherry) the shdh’dlu (king-plum), the other by Jahangir that 
this change was made because kil&s means lizard {Jahangir^ s Memoirs^ R. & 11 i, 1 16). 
What Akbar did is shewn by Babur ; it was to reject the Persian name kilas^ cherry, 
because it closely resembled Turkt giidSf lizard. There is a lizard Sleliio Lehmanni 
of Transoxiana with which Babur may well have compared the crocodile’s appe«.rance 
(Schuyler’s Turkistdfiy i, 383). Akbar in Hindustan may have had V^aranus sahmtor 
(6 ft. long) in mind, if indeed he had not the great lizard, al lagario, the alligator* 
itself in his thought. The name kilds evidently was banished only from the Courj; 
circle, since it is still current in Kashmir (Blochmann l,c. p. 616) ; and, Speede 
(p. 201 ) gives keerast cherry, as used in India. 
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The (P.) siydh-sdr (black-head) is another. This ajso is like 
a lizard. It is in all rivers of Hindustan. One that was taken 
and brought in was about 4-5 qdri {cir, 13 feet) long and as 
thick perhaps as a sheep. It is said to grow still larger. Its 
snout is over half a yard long. It has rows of small teeth in its 
upper and lower jaws. It comes out of the water and sinks into 
the mud {data). 

The {SsiTis,) ^A]arld/ {Gavialus gangeticus) is another.^ It is 
said to grow large ; many in the army saw it in the Saru (Gogra) 
river. It is said to take people ; while we were on that river's 
banks (934-935 A.H.), it took one or two slave-women {ddduk\ 
and it took three or four camp-followers between Ghazipur and 
Banaras. In that neighbourhood I saw one but from a distance 
only and not quite clearly. 

The water-hog (P. khuk-dbi, Platanista gangetica, the porpoise) 
is another. This also is in all Hindustan rivers. It comes up 
suddenly out of the water ; its head appears and disappears ; it 
Fol. 282. dives again and stays below, shewing its tail. Its snout is as 

long as the siydh-sdr's and it has the same rows of small teeth. 
Its head and the rest of its body are fish-like. When at play in 
the water, it looks like a water-carrier’s bag {mashak). Water- 
hogs, playing in the Saru, leap right out of the water ; like fish, 
they never leave it. 

Again there is the kalah {ox galah)-^^ \bdligH\^ Two bones 

* This name as now used, is that of the purely fish-eating crocodile. [In the 
Turk! text Babur’s account of the gharW follows that of the porpoise ; but it is grouped 
here with those of the two other crocodiles.] 

=* As the Hai. MS. and also I.O. 216 f. 137 (Pers. trs.) write kalah {galah)-hsht 
this may be a large cray-fish. One called by a name approximating to ^a/a-^-fish is 
found in Malayan waters, viz. the ^a/aA-prawn {hudang) (cf. Bengali gula-chingri^ 
^/^-prawn, Haughton). Galah and gula may express lament made when the 4ish is 
caught (Haughton pp. 931, 933, 952) ; or if kalah be read, this may express scolding. 
Two good MSS. of the Wdqi'dt-i-baburt (Pers. trs.) write kaka ; and their word 
cannot but have weight. Erskine reproduces kaka but offers no explanation of it, 
a failure betokening difficulty in his obtaining one. My husband suggests that kaka 
may represent a stuttering sound, doing so on the analogy of Vullers’ explanation of 
the word, — Vir ridiculus etfacetus qui simid balbutiai ; and also he inclines to take 
the fish to be a crab {kakra). Possibly kaka is a popular or vulgar name for a cray- 
fish or a crab. Whether the sound is lament, scolding, or stuttering the fisherman 
knows ! Shaikh Zain enlarges Babur’s notice of this fish ; he says the bones are 
prolonged {bar dzvarda) from the ears, that these it agitates at time of capture, making 
a noise like the word kaka by which it is known, that it is two wajab {iS in.) long, its 
flesh surprisingly tasty, and that it is very active, leaping a gaz {cir. a yard) out of the 
water when the fisherman’s net is set to take it. For information about the Malayan 
fish, I am indebted to Mr. Cecil Wray. 
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each about 3 inches (atltk) long, come out in a line with its ears ; 
these it shakes when taken, producing an extraordinary noise, 
whence, seemingly, people have called it ka/a/t [or gala}i\. 

The flesh of Hindustan fishes is very savoury ; they have no 
odour {aid) or tiresomeness.^ They are surprisingly active. On 
one occasion when people coming, had flung a net across a stream, 
leaving its two edges half a yard above the water, most fish passed 
by leaping a yard above it. In many rivers are little fish which 
fling themselves a yard or more out of the water if there be harsh Fol, 282A. 
noise or sound of feet. 

The frogs of Hindustan, though otherwise like those other 
(Tramontane), run 6 or 7 yards on the face of the water.® 

(/. Vegetable products of Hindustan : Fruits,) 

The mango (P. anbah) is one of the fruits peculiar to Hindustan. 
Hindustanis pronounce the b in its name as though no vowel 
followed it {i,e, San.s. a^ib) ; 3 this being awkward to utter, some 
people call the fruit [P.] naghzak^ as Khwaja Khusrau does : — 

A^aghzak i m<l [var. kAwas/t] nagkz-kun-/ hustdn^ 

Naghztarut tnewa [var. na'‘ mat\'i- Hindustan.^ 

Mangoes when good, are very good, but, many as are eaten, few 
are first-rate. They are usually plucked unripe and ripened in 
the house. Unripe, they make excellent condiments {qdtiq), are 
good also preserved in syrup.^ Taking it altogether, the mango 
is the best fruit of Hindustan. Some so praise it as to give it 
preference over all fruits except the musk-melon (T. qdzvfin), but 


* T» qiyiinlighi^ presumably referring to spines or difficult bones ; T. qln^ liowever, 
means a scabbard [Shaw]. 

® One of the common frogs is a small one which, when alarmed, jumps along the 
surface of the water (G. of I. i, 273). 

3 Anb and anbah (pronounced and ambah) are now less commonly used names 
than &m. It is an interesting comment on Babur’s words that Abu’l-fazl spells anb^ 
letter by letter, and says that the,^ is quiescent {Ayin 28 ; for the origin of the word 
mango, vide Yule’s H.J. s,n,). 

* A corresponding diminutive would be fairling. 

5 The variants, entered in parenthesis, are found in the Bib, Ind. ed. of the 
Aytn-i-akbari p. 75 and in a (bazar) copy of the QurdtitCs-sA^dain in my husband’s 
possession. As Amir Khusrau was a poet of Hindustan, either kktqash {khwesh) [our 
own] or m& [our] would suit his meaning. The couplet is, literally : — 

Our fairling, [i>. mango] beauty-maker of the garden. 

Fairest fruit of Hindustan. , 

* Daulat Khan YUstif-khail Ludi in 929 ah. sent Babur a gift of mangoes preserved 
in honey {in loco p. 440). 
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such praise outmatches it. It resembles the kdrdi peach.* It 
ripens in the rains. It is eaten in two ways : onfe is to squeeze 
it to a pulp, make a hole in it, and suck out the juice, — the other, 
to peel and eat it like the kdrdt peach. Its tree grows very large® 
and has a leaf somewhat resembling the peach-tree’s. The 
trunk is ill-looking and ill-shaped, but in Bengal and Gujrat is 
heard of as growing handsome {kkub\^ 

The plantain (Sans, held, Musa sapientuni) is another.'* An 
Fol. 283. ‘Arab calls it mauz^ Its tree is not very tall, indeed is not to 
be called a tree, since it is something between a grass and a tree. 
Its leaf is a little like that of the aindn-qard^ but grows about 
2 yards ijjdri) long and nearly one broad. Out of the middle of 
its leaves rises, heart-like, a bud which resembles a sheep’s heart. 
As each leaf (petal) of this bud expands, there grows at its base 
a row of 6 or 7 flowers which become the plantains. These 
flowers become visible with the lengthening of the heart-like 
shoot and the opening of the petals of the bud. The tree is 
understood to flower once only.7 The fruit has two pleasant 
qualities, one that it peels easily, the other that it has neither stone 
nor fibre.® It is rather longer and thinner than the egg-plant 
(P. bddanjdn ; Solatium melongena). It is not very sweet ; the 
Bengal plantain {i,e, chint-champa) is, however, said to be very 


* I have learned nothing more definite about the word k&rdi than that it is the 
name of a superior kind of peach {Ghiy&sti l-lughat), 

* The preceding sentence is out of place in the Turk! text ; it may therefore be 
a marginal note, perhaps not made by Babur. 

3 This sentence suggests that Babur, writing in Agra or Fathpur did not there sec 
fine mango -trees, 

< See Yule’s H.J. on the plantain, the banana of the West. 

5 This word is a descendant of Sanscrit mocha, and parent of musa the botanical 
name of the fruit (Yule). 

® Shaikh Eflfendl (Kunos), Zenker and de Courteille say of this only that it ia the 
name of a tree. Shaw gives a name that approaches it, drman, a grass, a weed ; 
Scully explains this as Artemisia vulgaris, wormwood, but Roxburgh gives no 
Artemisia having a leaf resembling the plantain’s. Scully has ar&maddn, unexplained, 
which, Uke amdn-gard, may refer to comfort in shade. Babur’s comparison will be 
with something known in Transoxiana. Maize has general resemblance with the 
plantain. So too have the names of the plants, since mocha and mauz stand for the 
plantain and (Hindi) mukd^i for maize. These incidental resemblances bear, however 
lightly, on the question considered in the £lncy. Br. (art. maize) whether maize was 
early in. Asia or not ; some writers hold that it was ; if Babur’s ctmdn-qard were 
maize, maize will have been familiar in Transoxiana in his day. 

7 Abu’bfa^ mentions that the plantain- tree bears no second crop unless cut down 
to the stumpl 

* Babur was fortunate not to have met with a seed-bearing plantain. 
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sweet. The plantain is a very good-looking tree, its broad, 
broad, leaves of beautiful green having an excellent appearance. 

The anbli (H. imll^ Tamarindus indica^ the tamarind) is 
another. By this name {anbli) people call the khurmd-i~hind 
(Indian date-tree).\ It has finely-cut leaves (leaflets), precisely 
like those of the (T.) buid, except that they are not so finely-cut.^ 

It is a very good-looking tree, giving dense shade. It grows wild 
in masses too. 

The (Beng.) 7nahuwa {Bassia latifolia) is another.3 People 
call it also (P.) gul-chikdn (or chigdn, distilling-flow*er). This also 
is a very large tree. Most of the wood in the houses of Hindu- 283 ^. 
stanis is from it. Spirit Qaraq) is distilled from its flowers,^ not 
only so, but they are dried and eaten like raisins, and from them 
thus dried, spirit is also extracted. The dried flowers taste just 
like kishntish ; 5 they have an ill-flavour. The flowers are not bad 
in their natural state they are eatable. The inahuwd grows 
wild also. Its fruit is tasteless, has rather a large seed with a 
thin husk, and from this seed, again/ oil is extracted. 

The mimusops (Sans, khlrnt, Mimtisops kauki) is another. Its 
tree, though not very large, is not small. The fruit is yellow and 

* The ripe “dates” are called P. tamar^i whence our tamarind, and 

Jamarindus Indica. 

® Sophora alopecuroides^ a leguminous plant (Scully). 

3 Af3u’l-fazl gives as the name of the “fruit” — Forbes, as that 

of the fallen flower. Cf. Brandis p. 426 and Yule’s H.J. s.fi. Mohwa. 

♦ Babur seems to say that spirit is extracted from both the fresh and the dried 
flowers. The fresh ones are favourite food with deer and jackals ; they have a sweet 
spirituous taste. Erskine notes that the spirit made from them was well-known in 
Bombay by the name of Moura, or of Parsi-hrandy, and that the farm of it was 
a considerable article of revenue (p. 325 n. ). Roxburgh describes it as strong and 
intoxicating (p. 411). 

5 This is the name of a green, stoneless grape which when dried, results in a raisir* 
resembling the sultanas of Europe {JahdngiP s Memoirs Yule’s H.J. s.n. ; Griffiths' 

Journal of Travel pp. 359, 388). 

^ Aul lit. the aiil of the flower. The Persian translation renders aid by bit which 
may allow both words to be understood in their (root) sense oi beings i.e. natural 
state. De Courteille translates by quand la fleur est fraiche (ii, 210) ; Erskine took 
bu to mean smell {Memoirs p. 325), but the aid it translates, does not seem to have 
this meaning. For reading aul as “ the natural state ”, there is circumstantial 
support in the flower’s being eaten raw (Roxburgh). The annotator of the Elphin- 
stone MS. [whose defacement of that Codex has been often mentioned], has added 
points and tashdidto the auld {i.e. its a«/), so as to produce awwali (first, f. 235). 

Against this there are the obvious objections that the Persian translation does not 
reproduce, and that its bu does not render awwali ; also that atdd is a noun with its 
enclitic genitive yd. (r). * 

f This word seems to be meant to draw attention to the various merits of the 

mahtiwd tree. 
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thinner than the red jujube (T. chikdd^ Elceagmis angustifolid). 
It has just the grape’s flavour, but a rather bad after-taste ; it 
is not bad, however, and is eatable. The husk of its stone 
is thin. 

The (Sans.) jdman {Eugenia jambolafia) * is another. Its leaf, 
except for being thicker and greener, is quite like the willow’s 
(T. tdl\ The tree does not want for beauty. Its fruit is like 
a black grape, is sourish, and not very good. 

The (H.) kamrak (Beng. kamrunga, Avcrrhoa carambolci) is 
another. Its fruit is five-sided, about as large as the 'ain-dlu^ 
and some 3 inches long. It ripens to yellow ; gathered unripe, 
it is very bitter ; gathered ripe, its bitterness has become sub- 
acid, not bad, not wanting in pleasantness.^ 

The jack-fruit (H. kadhil, B. kantlial^ Artocarpus ititcgrifolia) 
is another.^ This is a fruit of singular form and flavour ; it looks 
Fol. 284. like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and made into a haggis {gipci ) ; 5 
and it is sickeningly-sweet. Inside it are filbert-like stones^’ 
which, on the whole, resemble dates, but are round, not long, 
and have softer substance ; these are eaten. The jack-fruit is 
very adhesive ; for this reason people are said to oil mouth and 
hands before eating of it. It is heard of also as growing, not 
only on the branches of its tree, but on trunk and root tooJ One 
would say that the tree was all hung round with haggises.® 

The monkey-jack (H. badhal^ B. (mrhuly Af'tocarpus lacoocha) 
is another. The fruit may be of the size of a quince (van apple). 


* Erskine notes that this is not to be confounded witli 1C. jOmbu, the rose-apple 
{Memoirs p. 325 n.). Cf. Yule's H.J. s.n, Jambu. 

® var. d^at-dlu^ ghab-dlu^ ghain-Ulu^ shaft-dlu, Scully enters ^ain-Cilu (true-plum?) 
unexplained. The kamrak fruit is 3 in. long (Brandis) and of the size of a lemon 
(Firminger ) ; dimensions which make Babur’s 4 aiUk (hand’s-thickness) a slight excess 
only, and which thus allow ai/ik, with its Persion translation, atigitsht^ to l>e approxi- 
mately an inch. 

3 Speede, giving the fruit its Sanscrit name karnarunga^ says it is acid, rather 
pleasant, something like an insipid apple ; also that its pretty pink blossoms grow on 
the trunk and main branches (i, 21 1). 

* Cf. Yule’s H.J. s.n, jack-fruit. In a Calcutta nurseryman’s catalogue of 1914 AD. 
three kinds of jack -tree are offered for sale, viz. “Crispy or Khaja, Soft or Neo, 
Rose-scented ” (Seth, Feronia Nursery). 

5 The gkpa is a sheep’s stomach stuffed with rice, minced m^t, and spices, and 
boiled as a pudding. The resemblance of the jack, as it hangs on the tree, to the 
biiggis, is wonderfully complete (Erskine). 

"These when roasted have the taste of chestnuts. 

7 Firminger (p. 186) de.scribes an ingenious method of training. 

* For a note of HumSyun’s on the jack-fruit see Appendix O. 
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Its smell is not bad.^ Unripe it is a singularly tasteless and 
empty® thing ; when ripe, it is not so bad. It ripens soft, can 
be pulled to pieces and eaten anywhere, tastes very much like 
a rotten quince, and has an excellent little austere flavour. 

The lote-fruit (Sans, her, Zizyphus jujuba) is another. Its 
Persian name is understood to be kandr^ It is of several kinds : 
of one the fruit is larger than the plum {dlucha) ; another is 
shaped like the Husaini grape. Most of them are not very good ; 
we saw one in Bandir (Gualiar) that was really good. The lote- 
tree sheds its leaves under the Signs Saar and Jausd (Bull and 
Twins), burgeons under Saraidn and Asad (Crab and Lion) which 
are the true rainy-season, — then becoming fresh and green, and 
it ripens its fruit Dalu and //rwZ (Bucket />. Aquarius, and 

Fi.sh). 

The (Sans. ) karaundd {^Carissa carandaSy\\\^ corinda)is another. 

It grows in bushes after the fashion of the (T.) chika of our 
country, 5 but the chika grows on mountains, the karaundd ox\ the Fol. 284/;. 
plains. In flavour it is like the rhubarb itself,^ but is sweeter and 
less juicy. 

The (Sans.) pdniydld {Flacourtia catap/u'acta) 7 is another. It 
is larger than the plum {d/ucha) and like the red>apple unripe.® 

It is a little austere and is good. The tree is taller than the 
pomegranate’s ; its leaf is like that of the almond-tree but 
smaller. 


’ aid-t-yamdn aimds. It is somewliat curious that Babur makes no comment on 
the odour of the jack itself. 

* bushy English bosh (Shaw). The Persian translation inseits no more about this 
fruit. 

s Steingass applies this name to the plantain. 

♦ Erskine notes that “ this is the bullace-plum, small, not more than twice as large 
as the sloe and not so high-flavoured ; it is generally yellow, sometimes red.” Like 
Babur, Brandis enumerates several varieties and mentions the seasonal changes of the 

tree (p. 170). 

5 This will be Kabul, probably, because Transoxiana is written of- by Babur 
usually, if not invariably, as “that country”, and because he mentions the* chikda 
{i.e, chikaTiy under, its Persian name sinjidy in his Description of Kabul (f. 129^). 

® P. mur manj&Hy which I take to refer to the riw<yiar of Kabul. (Cf. f. 129^, 
where, however, (note S) are corrigenda of Masson’s renvash for riwdjy and his third 
to second volume. ) Kehr’s Codex contains an extra jmssage about the karaun ddy 
viz. that from it is made a tasty fritter-like dish, resembling a rhubarb-fritter 
(Ilminsky, p. 369). “ ^ 

^ People call it (P.) pdlasa also (Elph. MS. f. 236, marginal note). 

® Perhaps the r^-apple of Kabul, where two sorts are common, both fosy, one 
very much so, but much inferior to the other {GriffitWs Journal of Travel ff. 388). 
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The {H,) gfilar {Ficus glomerata, the clustered fig) * is another. 
The fruit grows out of the tree-trunk, resembles the fig (P. anjtr)^ 
but is singularly tasteless. 

The (Sans.) atnld {Phyllanthus emblica, the myrobalan-tree) is 
another. This also is a five-sided fruit.^ It looks like the un- 
blown cotton-pod. It is an astringent and ill-flavoured thing, 
but confiture made of it is not bad. It is a wholesome fruit. Its 
tree is of excellent form and has very minute leaves. 

The (H.) ckirunjt {Buchanania latifoiia)^ is another. This 
tree had been understood to grow in the hills, but I knew later 
about it, because there were three or four clumps of it in our 
gardens. It is much like the mahuwd. Its kernel is not bad, 
a thing between the walnut and the almond, not bad ! rather 
smaller than the pistachio and round ; people put it in custards 
{¥. pdluda) and sweetmeats (Ar. kalwa). 

The date-palm (P. khurmd, Phoenix dactyliferd) is another. 
This is not peculiar to Hindu,stan, but is here described because 
it is not in those countries (Tramontana). It grows in Lamghan 
also.^ Its branches {i.e. leaves) grow from just one place at its 
top ; its leaves {i.e. leaflets) grow on both sides of the branches 
(midribs) from neck {buin') to tip ; its trunk is rough and ill- 
Fol 285. coloured ; its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but much larger. 

People say that the date-palm amongst vegetables resembles an 
animal in two respects : one is that, as, if an animal’s head be 
cut off, its life is taken, so it is with the date-palm, if its head is 
cut off, it dries off; the other is that, as the offspring of animals 
is not produced without the male, so too with the date-palm, it 
gives no good fruit unless a branch of the male-tree be brought 
into touch with the female-tree. The truth of this last matter 
is nof known (to me). The above-mentioned head of the date- 
palm is called its cheese. The tree so grows that where its leaves 
come out is cheese-white, the leaves becoming green as they 
lengthen. This white part, the so-called cheese, is tolerable 
eating, not bad, much like the walnut. People make a wound in 

* Its downy fruit grows in bundles from the trunk and large branches (Roxburgh). 

» The reference by “also” {ham) will be to the kamrak (f. 283/5), but both 

Roxburgh and Brandis say the amla is six striated. 

3 The Sanscrit and Beng&l! name for the chirQnjl-tree is ptyala (Roxburgh p* 3 ^ 3 )* 

♦ Cf. f. 250^. 
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the cheese, and into this wound insert a leaf(let), in such a way 
that all liquid flowing from the w-ound runs down it* The tip 
of the leaflet is set over the mouth of a pot suspended to the tree 
in such a way that it collects whatever liquor is yielded by the 
wound. This liquor is rather pleasant if drunk at once; if drunk 
after two or three days, people say it is quite exhilarating 
{kaifiyat). Once when I had gone to visit 33arl,® and made an Fol. 285 ^. 
excursion to the villages on the bank of the Chambal-river, we 
met in with people collecting this date-liquor in the valley-bottom. 

A good deal was drunk ; no hilarity was felt ; much must be 
drunk, seemingly, to produce a little cheer. 

The coco-nut palm (P. ndrgtl, Cocos nucifera) is another. An 
‘Arab gives it Arabic form 3 and says ndrjil ; Hindustan people 
say ndlir, seemingly by popular error.'^ Its fruit is the Hindl- 
nut from which black spoons {qard qdsktlq) are made and the 
larger ones of which serve for guitar-bodies. The coco-palm has 
general resemblance to the date-palm, but has more, and more 
glistening leaves. Like the walnut, the coco-nut has a green 
outer husk ; but its husk is of fibre on fibre. All ropes for ships 
and boats and also cord for sewing boat-seams are heard of as 
made from these husks. The nut, when stripped of its husk, near 
one end shews a triangle of hollows, two of which are solid, the 
third a nothing {bush\ easily pierced. Before the kernel forms, 
there is fluid inside ; people pierce the soft hollow and drink 
this ; it tastes like date-palm cheese in solution, and is not bad. 

The (Sans.) tdr {Borassus Jlabelliformis, the Palmyra-palm) is 
another. Its branches {i.e, leaves) also are quite at its top. Just as Fol. 286. 
with the date-palm, people hang a pot on it, take its juice and 
drink it They call this liquor tdri ; 5 it is said to be more ex- 
hilarating than date liquor. P'or about a yard along its branches 

* The leaflet is rigid enough to serve as a runlet, but soon wears out ; for this 
reason, the usual practice is to use one of split bamboo. 

• This is a famous hunting-ground between Blana and Dhulpur, Rajputana, visited 
in 933 AH. (f. 330^). Babur’s great-great-grandson Shah-jahan built a hunting-lodge 
there (G. of I.). 

3 Hai. MS. mu'arf’oby but the Elph. MS. tftagkrib, [occidentalizing]. The Hai. 

MS. when writing of the orange {infra) also has maghrib. A distinction of locality 
may be drawn by maghrih. 

^ B&bur’s “ Hindustan people” {all) are those neither Turks nor Afghans. , 

5 This name, with its usual form t&di (toddy), is used for the fermented sap of the 
date, coco, and mhSr palms also (cf. Yule’s H.J. s.n. toddy). 
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(t.e. leaf-stems) * there are no leaves ; above this, at the tip of 
the branch (stem), 30 or 40 open out like the spread palm of the 
hand, all from one place. These leaves approach a yard in length. 
People often write Hindi characters on them after the fashion of 
account rolls {daftar yustinltiq). 

The orange (Ar. ndranj\ Citrus anrantiuui) and orange-like 
fruits are others of Hindustan.^ Oranges grow well in the 
Lamghanat, Bajaur and Sawad. The Lamghanat one is smallish, 
has a navel , 3 is very agreeable, fragile and juicy. It is not at all 
like the orange of Khurasan and those parts, being so fragile 
that many spoil before reaching Kabul from the Lamghanat 
which may be yighdch (65-70 miles), while the Astarabad 

orange, by reason of its thick skin and scant juice, carries with 
Fttl. 286^. less damage from there to Samarkand, some 2 yo- 2 So yigddc//^ 
The Bajaur orange is about as large as a quince, very juicy and 
more acid than other oranges. Khwaja Kalan once said to me, 
“ We counted the oranges gathered from a single tree of this sort 
in Bajaur and it mounted up to 7,000.” It had been always in 
my mind that the word ndrayij was an Arabic form ; ^ it would 
seem to be really so, since every-one in Bajaur and Sawad says 
(P.) ndrang^ 


* Babur writes of the long leaf-stalk as a branch {sh&kK) ; he also seems to have 
taken each spike of the fan-leaf to represent a separate leaf. [For two omissions 
from my trs. set Appendix O.] 

* Most of the fruits Babur describes as orange-like are named in the following 
classified list, taken from VVatts^ Economic Products of India : — “ Citrus aurandum, 
narangi^ san^ara^ amrit-phal\ C. decumana, shaddock, forbidden -fruit, 
sada-phal ; C. medica proper, ttirunj^ limit ; C, medica limonum, jambhiray 
kama-fubuP Under C. aurantium Brandis enters both the sweet and the Seville 
oranges {n&rangi) ; this Babur appears to do also. 

3 kinddkllky explained in the Elph. Codex by ntffwdr (f. 238), This detail is omitted 
by the Persian translation. Firminger’s description (p. 221) of Aurangabad oranges 
suggests that they also are navel-oranges. At the present time one of the best 
oranges had in England is the navel one of California. 

* Useful addition is made to earlier notes on the variability of the ytgkOcky a 
variability depending on time taken to cover the ground, by the following passage 
from Henderson and Hume’s Labor to Yarkand (p. 120), which shews that even in 
the last century the farsang (the P. word used in the Persian translation of the 
Bdbur-n&ma for T. ytgh&ch) was computed by tirne. “ All the way from Kargallik 
(Q^rghaliq) to Yarkand, there were tall wooden mile-posts along the roads, at intervals 
of about 5 miles, or rather one hour’s journey, apart. On a board at the top of each 
post, or farsang es It is called, the distances were very legibly written in Turki.” 

3 ma^riby Elph. MS. magharrib ; (cf. f. 285^ note). 

® ue, n&rang (Sans, ndrangd) has been changed to ndranj in the *Arab mouth. 
What is probably one of HumSyun’s notes preserved by the Elph. Ck)dex (f. 238), 
appears to say— it is mutilated — that nSrang has been corrupted, into ndranj. 
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The lime (B. Itniu, C. acidd) is another. It is very plentiful, 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and of the same shape. If a person 
poisoned drink the water in which its fibres have been boiled, 
danger is averted.^ 

The citron (P. turiinj^ C medico) is another of the fruits 
resembling the orange. Bajauris and Sawadis call it bdlang and 
hence give the name bdlang-marabbd to its marmalade {fnarabbd) 
confiture. In Hindustan people call the turunj bajauri.^ There 
are two kinds of turunj : one is sweet, flavourless and nauseating, 
of no use for eating but with peel that may be good for mar- 
malade ; it has the same sickening sweetness as the Lamghanat 
turunj; the other, that of Hindustan and Bajaur, is acid, quite 
deliciously acid, and makes excellent sherbet, well-flavoured, and 
wholesome drinking. Its size may be that of the Khusrawi melon ; 
it has a thick skin, wrinkled and uneven, with one end thinner and 
beaked. It is of a deeper yellow than the orange (ndranj). Its 
tree has no trunk, is rather low, grows in bushes, and has a larger Fol. 287. 
leaf than the orange. 

The sangtdra is another fruit resembling the orange (naranj). 


" Tlic Elph. Codex has a note — mutilated in early binding — which is attested by 
its scribe as copied from llumayun's hand-writing, and is to the effect that once on 
his way from the Hot-batli, he saw people who had taken poison and restored them 
by giving lime-juice. 

Erskine here notes that the same antidotal quality is ascribed to the citron b} 
Virgil : — 

Media fert tristes succos, tard unique saporem 
Felicis mali, quo non praesentius ullum, 

Pocula si quando saevae infecere novercae, 

Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 

Georgies II. v. 126. 

y/cte Heyne’s note i, 438. 

- lb turunj^ wrinkled, puckered ; Sans. vljSpura H. bijaura {Aytn 28), seed- 
filled. 

3 Babur may have confused this with H. bijaura ; so too appears to have done the 
writer (Ilumayun?) of a [now mutilated] note in the Elph. Codex (f. 238), which 
seems to say that the fruit or its name went from Bajaur to Hindustan. Is the 
country of Bajaur so-named from its indigenous orange {vtjdpura^ whence bijaura) ? 
The name occurs also north of Kangra. 

* Of this name variants are numerous, santray santharUy samtaray etc. Watts 
classes it as a C. auranfium ; Erskine makes it the common sweet orange ; Firminger, 
quoting Ross (p. 221) writes that, as grown in the Nagpur gardens it is one of the finest 
Indian oranges, with rind thin, smooth and close. The Emperor Muhammad Shah 
is said to have altered its name to because of its fine colour (Forbes), 

Speede (ii, 109) gives both names. As to the meaning and origin of the name santara 
or santray so suggestive of Cintra, the Portuguese home of a similar orange, it may lie 
said lhat it looks like a hill-name used in N.E. India, for there is a vijfege in\he 
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It is like the citron (turunj) in colour and form, but has both 
ends of its skin level ; ^ also it is not rough and is somewhat the 
smaller fruit. Its tree is large, as large as the apricot {afaniq)^ 
with a leaf like the orange’s. It is a deliciously acid fruit, making 
a very pleasant and wholesome sherbet. Like the lime it is a 
powerful stomachic, but not weakening like the orange {7idraf/j). 

The large lime which they call (¥{.) in Hindustan is 

another fruit resembling the orange. It has the shape of a goose’s 
egg, but unlike that egg, does not taper to the ends. Its skin is 
smooth like the sangtdrds ; it is remarkably juicy. 

The (H.) jdnln7‘i lime^ is another orange-like fruit. It is orange- 
shaped and, though yellow, not orange-yellov'. It smells like the 
citron (jui'iatj) ; it too is deliciously acid. 

The (Sans.) sadd-fal {pJiaf) ^ is another orange-like fruit. This 
is pear-shaped, colours like the quince, ripens sweet, but not to 
the sickly-swectness of the orange {?idranj). 

The amrd-fal (sic. Hai. MS. — Sans, is another 

orange-like fruit. 

The lemon {\\. km'iid^ C. limofinvi^ is another fruit resembling 
the orange {ndratij ) ; it may be as large as the gal-gal and is also 
acid. 

The (Sans.) ajtial-bid^ is another fruit resembling the orange. 

Bhutan Hills, (Western Duars) known from its orange groves as Santra barl, Abode 
of the orange. To this (mentioned already as my husband’s suggestion in Mr. Crooke’s 
ed, of Yule’s H.J.) support is given by tlie item “ Suntura, famous Nif^al variety”, 
entered in Seth’s Nursery- list of 1914 (Feronia Nurseries, Calcutta). Light on the 
question of origin could thrown, no doubt, by those acquainted with the dialects 
of the hill-tract concerned. 

* This refers, presumably, to the absence of the beak characteristic of all citrons. 

* melter, from the Sans, root ^al, which provides the names of several lemons by 
reason of their solvent quality, specified by Babur {infra) of the amal-btd. Erskine 
notes that in his day the gal-gal was known as kilmek {galmak ?). 

3 Sans, jambirdy H. jambir, classed by Abu’l-fazl as one of the somewhat sour 
fruits and by Watts as Cilrus medica limonum, 

* Watts, C. decumanay the shaddock or pumelo ; Firminger(p. 223) has C. d^cumana 
pyrtformis suiting Babur’s “ pear-shaped What Babur compared it with will be 
the Transoxanian pear and quince {P. a mr fid and. bi hi) and not the Indian guava and 
Bengal quince {P, amriid and //. bael). 

5 The Turk! text writes amrd. Watts classes the amrit-phal as a C. aurantium. 
This supports Erskine’s suggestion that it is the mandarin -orange. Humayun 
describes it in a note which is written pell-mell in the text of the Elph.^Codex and 
contains also descriptions of the kdmila and santara oranges ; it can be seen translated 
in Appendix O. 

^ So spelled in the Turk! text and also in two good MSS. of the Pers. trs. I.O. 
217 and 218, but by Abu’l-fazl amal-bit. Both P, bid and F. bit mean willow and 
cane (ratan), so that amal-bid (bil) can mean acid-willow and acid-cane. But as 
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After three years (in HindustSri), it was first seen to-day.* They 
say a needle melts away if put inside it,* either from its acidity Fol. 287^. 
or some other property. It is as acid, perhaps, as the citron and 
lemon {turunj and /fmu).^ 

(m. Vegetable products of Hindustan : — Flowers.) 

In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the (D.) 
jdsun (^Hibiscus rosa sinensis), which some Hindustanis call 
(Hindi) gaskal."^ *It is not a grass (giydh ) ; its tree (is in stems 
like the bush of the red-rose ; it) is rather taller than the bush 
of the red-rose.5 * The flower of the jdsiin is fuller in colour than 
that of the pomegranate, and may be of the size of the red-rose, 
but, the red-rose, when its bud has grown, opens simply, whereas, 
when the jdsun-hud opens, a stem on which other petals grow, 
is seen like a heart amongst its expanded petals. Though the 
two are parts of the one flower, yet the outcome of the lengthening 
and thinning of that stem-like heart of the first-opened petals 
gives the semblance of two flowers.^ It is not a common matter. 

The beautifully coloured flowers look very well on the tree, but 

Babur is writing of a fruit like an orange, the cane that bears an acid fruit, Calamus 
rotang, can be left aside in favour of Ciirtts medica acidissima. Of this fruit the 
solvent property Babur mentions, as well as the commonly-known service in cleansing 
metal, link it, by these uses, with the willow and suggest a ground for understanding, 
as Erskine did, that atnal-bid meant acid-willow ; for willow-wood is used to rub rust 
off metal. 

* This statement shows that Babur was writing the Description of Hindustan in 
935 AH. (1528-9 AD.), which is the date given for it by Shaikh Zain. 

* This story of the needle is believed in India of all the citron kind, which are hence 
called sui-gal (needle-melter) in the Dakhin (Erskine). Cf. Forbes, p. 489 s,n, 
sui-gaL 

3 Erskine here quotes information from Abu’l-fazl {Ayin 28) about Akbar’s 
encouragement of the cultivation of fruits. 

^ Hindustani (Urdu) garhal. Many varieties of Hibiscus (syn. Althea) grow in 
India ; some thrive in Surrey gardens ; the jdsun by name and colour can be taken 
as what is known in Malayan, Tamil, etc., as the shoe-flower, from its use in darkening 
leather (Yule’s H.J.). 

5 I surmise that what I have placed between asterisks here belongs to the next- 
•following plant, the oleander. For though the branches of the jdsun grow vertically, 
the bush is a dense mass upon one stout trunk, or stout short stem. The words placed 
in parenthesis above are not with the Haidarabad but are with the Elphinstone Codex. 

There would seem to have been a scribe’s skip from one “ rose ” to the other. As 
has been shewn repeatedly, this part of the Babur-nama has been much annotated ; in 
the Elph. Codex, where only most of the notes are preserved, some are entered by 
the scribe pell-mell into Babur’s text. The present instance may be a case of a 
marginal note, added to the text in a wrong place. , 

* The peduncle supporting the plume of medial petals is clearly seen only when the 
flower opens first. The plumed Hibiscus is found in florists’ catalogues described as * 
“double”. 
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they do not last long ; they fade in just one day. The jdsun 
blossoms very well through the four months of the rains ; it seems 
indeed to flower all through the year ; with this profusion, how- 
ever, it gives no perfume. 

The (H.) kanlr {^Nerium odorum, the oleander) ^ is another, it 
grows both red and white. Like the peach-flower, it is five 
petalled. It is like the peach-bloom (in colour?), but opens 14 
or IS flowers from one place, so that seen from a distance, they 
look like one great flower. The oleander-bush is taller than the 
rose-bush. The red oleander has a sort of scent, faint and agree- 
able. (Like the jdsun^ it also blooms well and profusely in the 
Fol. 288. rains, and it also is had through most of the year. 

The (H.) {klilrd) {Pandanus odoratissmius, the screw-pine) is 
another.® It has a very agreeable perfume.^ Musk has the defect 
of being dry ; this may be called moist musk — a very agreeable 
perfume. The tree's singular appearance notwithstanding, it has 
flowers perhaps to 2 qdrtsh (13I to 18 inches) long. It has 
long leaves having the character of the reed gharau^ and 
having spines. Of these leaves, while pressed together bud-like, 
the outer ones are the greener and more spiny ; the inner ones 
are soft and white. In amongst these inner leaves grow things 
like what belongs to the middle of a flower, and from these 
things comes the excellent perfume. When the tree first comes 
up not yet shewing any trunk, it is like the bush {butd) of the 
male-reed,5 but w ith wdder and more spiny leaves. What serves 
it for a trunk is very shapeless, its roots remaining shewn. 

* This Anglo-Indians call also rose-bay. A Persian name appears to be zakr-^ydhy 
poison-grass, which makes it the more probable that the doubtful passage in the 
previous description of the jdsun belongs to the rod-like oleander, known as the 
poison-grass. The oleander is common in river-beds over much country known to 
Babur, outside India. 

* Roxburgh gives a full and interesting account of this tree. 

3 Here the Elph. Codex, only, has the (seeming) note, “An ‘Arab calls it kdp** 
(or kSuvi), This fills out Steingass’ part-explanation of kdwiy “ the blossom of the 
fragrant palm-tree, arm&f '' (p- loto), and of armdty “a kind of date-tree with 
a fragrant blossom ’* (p, 39), by making anndt and k&wi seem to be the Pandanus 
and its flower. 

* Calamus scriptorius (Vullers ii, 607. H. B. ). Abu’l-fazl compares the leaves to 
jawdriy the great millet (Forbes) ; Blochmann (A. A. p. 83) translates jawdri by 
maize (juwdrdy Forbes). 

* T. airkdk^qum&shy a name Scully enters unexplained. Under qumush (reed) he 
enters Amndo madagascarensis ; BabuPs comparison will be with some Transoxanian 
Arundo or Calamus y presumably. 
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The (P.) ydsman (jasmine) is another ; the white they call (B.) 
champa} It is larger and more strongly scented than our 
ydsvian-?io\\tx, 

(//, Seasons of the year. ) 

Again: — whereas there are four seasons in those countries,® 
there are three in Hindustan, namely, four months are summer ; 
four are the rains ; four are winter. The beginning of their 
months is from the welcome of the crescent-moons.3 Every 
three years they add a month to the year ; if one had been added 
to the rainy season, the next is added, three years later, to the 
winter months, the next, in the same way, to the hot months. 

This is their mode of intercalation.^ {Chait, Baisdkky Jeth and Fol. 288<5. 
AsdrJi) are the hot months, corresponding with the Fish, (Ram, 

Bull and Twins ; Sdwan, Bhddohy Kitfr and Kdtik) are the 
rainy months, corresponding with the Crab, (Lion, Virgin and 
Balance ; Agkan, Pus, Mdgh and Phalgun) are the cold months, 
corresponding with the Scorpion, (Archer, Capricorn, and Bucket 
or Aquarius). 

The people of Hind, having thus divided the year into three 
seasons of four months each, divide each of those seasons by 
taking from each, the two months of the force of the heat, rain,^ 
and cohd. Of the hot moqths the last two, i.e. Jeth and Asdrh 
are the force of the heat ; of the rainy months, the first two, i.e. 

Sdwan dr\d£ hddoh arc the force of. the rains ; of the cold season 
the middle two, i.e. Pus and Mdgh are the force of the cold. B 3 
this classification there are six seasons in Hindustan. 


* Cliampa seems to have beenp Babur’s wort| (Elph. and Hai. MSS.), but is the 
(B. ) name for Muhelia champaka ; the Pers. translation corrects it by (B. ) chambeli^ 
{ydsman, jasmine). 

' Here, outside India ” will be meant, where Hindu rules do not prevail. 

3 Hind aildri’tilng ibtid&si hil&l ail&r-ning istiqbal-din dur. The use hefe of 
istiqbdl, welcome, attracts attention ; does it allude to the universal w elcomt of Lighter 
nights? or is it reminiscent of Muhammadan welcome to the Moon’s crescent in 
Shaww&l ? 

♦ For an exact statement of the intercalary months Cunningham’s Indian Eras, 
p. 91, In my next sentence {supra) iht parenthesis-marks indicate blanks left on the 
page of the Hai. MS. as though waiting for information. These and other similar 
blanks make for the opinion that the Hai. Codex is a direct copy of Babur’s draft 
manuscript. 

5 The sextuple division (ritu ) of the year is referjred to on f. 284, where the Signs 
Crab and Lion arc called the season of the true Rains. 
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(<7. Days of the week,) 

To the days also they have given names : * (^Samchar is 

Saturday ; Rabt-bdr is Sunday ; Som-wdr is Monday ; Mangal- 
wdr is Tuesday : Budh-bdr is Wednesday ; Brihaspat-bdr is 
Thursday ; Shukr-bdr is hViday). 

{p. Divisions of time.) 

As in our countries what is known by the (Turk!) term kJcha- 
gunduz (a day-and-night, nycthemeron) is divided into 24 parts, 
each called an hour (An sd%t\ and the hour is divided into 60 
parts, each called a minute (An daqiqa), so that a day-and-night 

(AtUhors note on the dagtqa. ) The daqiqa is about as long as six repetitions 
of the Fiitiha with the Bismilldh^ so that a day-and-night is as long as 8640 
repetitions of the Fatiha with the Bismillah, 

consists of 1440 minutes, — so the people of Hind divide the night- 
and-day into 6o parts, each called a (S.) g'hari,^ They also 
divide the night into four and the day into four, calling each part 
a (S,) pahr (watch) which in Persian is a pds. A watch and 
watchman {pds u pdsbdn) had been heard about (by us) in those 
countries (Transoxania), but without these particulars. Agreeing 
with the division into watches, a body of g'haridlis 3 is chosen 
and appointed in all considerable towns of Hindustan. They 
cast a broad brass (plate-) thing, perhaps as large as a tray 
{tabaq) and about two hands’-thickness ; this they call a g'haridl 
and hang up in a high place {bir buland yir-dd). Also they have 
a vessel perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup 5 and filling 

* Babur appears not to have entered either the Hindi or the Persian names of the 
week : — the Ilai. MS. has a blank space ; the Elph. MS. had the Persian names 
only, and Hindi ones have Ijeen written in above these ; Kehr has the Persian ones 
only ; llminsky has added the Hindi ones. (The spelling of the Hindi names, in my 
translation, is copied from Forbes’ Dictionary.) 

* The Hai. MS. writes gdrl and garial. The word now stanus lor me hour of 
6o minutes. 

3 i.e. gong-men. The name is applied also to an alligator Lacertiis gangeticus 
(Forbes). 

* There is some confusion in the text here, the Hai. MS. reading birinj-dln //V/f (?) 
nima qUiubturldr — the Elph. MS, (f. 240^) biring-din bir ydssi nima qiuubturlQr. 
The Persian translation, being based on the text of the Elphinstone Codex reads at 
hiring yak chit pahnS rekkta and. The word tishi of the Hai. MS. may represent 
iashi^^iaktot yi$si<t broad ; against the latter however there is the sentence that follows 
and gives the sise. 

f Here again the wording of the Hai. MS. is not clear ; the sense however is 
obvious. Concerning the aepsydra vide A. A. Jarrett, ii, 15 and notes; Smith’s 
iHdimeay afAnHquUiasi Yule’s H.J. e.n, Ghnrry. 
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in ont; ^hari (i,e, 24 minutes). The g^Aarm/is put this into water 
and wait till it fills. For example, they will put the perforated Fol. 289^. 
cup into water at day-birth ; when it fills the first time, they strike 
the gong once with their mallets ; when a second time, twice, and 
so on till the end .of the watch. They announce thev^nd of a 
watch by several rapid blows of their mallets. After these they 
pause ; then strike once mojre, if the first day-watch has ended, 
twice if the second, three times if the third, and four times if the 
fourth. After the fourth day-watch, when the night-watches 
begin, these are gone through in the same way. It used to be 
the rule to beat the sign of a watch only when the watch ended ; 
so that sleepers chancing to wake in the night and hear the sound 
of a third or fourth g'hari, would not know whether it was of the 
second or third night-watch. I therefore ordered that at night 
or on a cloudy day the sign of the watch should be struck after 
that of \\\eg'hart, for example, that after striking the third ^hari 
of the first night-watch, the g'kartdlis were to pause and then 
strike the sign of the watch, in order to make it known that this 
\k{\x^^hari was of the first night-watch, — and that after striking 
{o\xx g'haris of the third night-watch, they should pause and then 
strike the sign of the third watch, in order to make it known that 
this fourth g'hari was of the third night-watch. It did very well ; 
anyone happening to wake in the night and hear the gong, would 
know what ghavl of what watch of night it was. 

Again, they divide the g'hari into 60 parts, each part being 
called a pal by this each night-and-day will consist of l.^qopals, Fol. 290. 

{Attfhor^s note on the pal . ) They say the length of a pal is the shutting and 
opening of the eyelids times, which in a night-and-day would he 2i6,ocx> 
shuttings and openings of the eyes. Experiment shews that a pal is about 
eoual to 8 repetitions of the Qul-hnwa-allah ^ and Bismilldk ; this would be 
20^000 repetitions in a night-and-day. 

(q. Measures^) 

The people of Hind have also well-arranged measures: — 

8 ratis = i vidsha ; 4 indsha = i tank =32 rat Is ; 5 mas ha — 

I misqdl = 40 ratis ; 1 2 fndsha = i tiila = 96 ratis ; 1 4 tlila = i ser. 

* The table is; — 60 bipals = I pal; 60 pals = i s'tidri {24m.) : 60 g'harl or 
8 pahr = one din-r&t (nycthemeron). 

* Qoran, cap. CXII, Which is S declaration of God’s unity. * 

3 The {^) rail ~ 8 rice-grams (Eng. 8 barley-corns) ; the (S.) mdsha is a kidiley- 
bean J the (P. ) t&nk is idK>at a oz. ; the ( Ar. ) ml^gdl is equal to 40 rails ; t|ie ( S. ) ^ul<i 
is abhut 145 02. } the (S.) ser is of various values (Wilson’s Glcssaty And Yule’s H.J.). 
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This is everywhere fixed : — 40 ser = i mdnbdn ; 1 2 mdnbdn ■* 

I mdni ; 100 indni they call a mtndsa} 

Pearls and jewels they weigh by the tdnk, 

(r. Modes of reckoning^ 

The people of Hind have also an excellent mode of reckoning : 
100,000 they call a lak ; 100 laks^ a ki^ir ; 100 krurs, an arb ; 
100 I karb\ iQOkarbs^ i ml ; 100 nils^ I padam ; lOOpadamSy 
I sang. The fixing of such high reckonings as these is proof of 
the great amount of wealth in Hindustan. 

{s. Hindu inhabitants of Hindustan?) 

Most of the inhabitants of Hindustan are pagans ; they call 
a pagan a Hindu. Most Hindus believe in the transmigration 
of sdirls. All artisans, wage-earners, and officials are Hindus. In 
our countries dwellers in the wilds {i.e. nomads) get tribal names; 
Yo\. 290^. here the settled people of the cultivated lands and villages get 
tribal names.^ Again : — every artisan there is follows the trade 
that has come down to him from forefather to forefather. 

(/. Defects of Hindustan.^ 

Hindustan is a country of few charms. Its people have no 
good looks ; of social intercourse, paying and receiving visits there 
is none ; of genius and capacity none ; of manners none ; in 
handicraft and work there is no form or symmetry, method or 
quality ; there are no good horses, no good dogs, no grapes, musk- 
melons or first-rate fruits, no ice or cold water, no good bread or 
cooked food in the bdzdrs^ no Hot-baths, no Colleges, no candles, 
torches or candlesticks. 

In place of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang they 
call lamp- men {diwati)^ who in the left hand hold a smallish 
wooden tripod to one corner of which a thing like the top of 


* There being 40 Bengal sers to the man^ Babur’s word mdnbAn seems to be another 
name for the man or maund. I have not found mdnbdn or mindsd. At first sight 
mdnbdn might be taken, in the Hai. MS. for (T.) bd(/m&n^ a weight of 13 or 15 lbs., 
but this does not suit. Cf. f. 167 note to b&tmdn and f. 173^ (where, however, in the 
note f- 157 requires correction to f. 167). For Babur’s table of measures the Pers. 
trs. has 40 sers I man ; 12 mans — i mdnl ; icx) mdni they call niindsa (217, 
f. 201^, I. 8). 

* Presumably these are caste -names. 
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a candlestick is fixed, having a wick in it about as thick as the 
thumb. In the right hand they hold a gourd, through a narrow 
slit made in which, oil is let trickle in a thin thread when the 
wick needs it. Great people keep a hundred or two of these 
lamp-men. This is the Hindustan substitute for lamps and 
candlesticks ! If their rulers and begs have work at night needing 
candles, these dirty lamp-men bring these lamps, go close up and Fol. 291. 
there stand. 

Except their large rivers and their standing-waters which flow 
in ravines or hollows (there are no waters). There are no 
running-waters in their gardens or residences {^imdratldr)} 

These residences have no charm, air (/lawd), regularity or 
symmetry. 

Peasants and people of low standing go about naked. They 
tie on a thing called lungiitd^ a decency-clout which hangs two 
spans below the navel. From the tie of this pendant decency- 
clout, another clout is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind. Women also tie on a cloth ilutig^y one-half of which goes 
round the waist, the other is thrown over the head. 

{u. Advantages 0/ Hindu stdn,) 

Pleasant things of Hindustan are that it is a large country and 
has masses of gold and silver. Its air in the Rains is very fine. 
Sometimes it rains 10, 1 5 or 20 times a da}^ ; torrents pour down 
all at once and rivers flow where no water had been. While it 
rains and through the Rains, the air is remarkably fine, not to be 
surpassed for healthiness and charm. The fault is that the air 
becomes very soft and damp. A bow of those (Transoxanian) 
countries after going through the Rains in Hindustan, may not 
l)e drawn even ; it is ruined ; not only the bow, everything is Fol. 291^. 
affected, armour, book, cloth, and utensils all ; a house even does 

* The words in parenthesis appear to be omitted from the text ; to add them brings 
Bibur’s remark into agreement with others on what he several times makes note of, 
viz, the absence not only of irrigation -channels but of those which convey “ running- 
waters to houses and gardens. Such he writes of in Farghana ; such area well- 
known charm e.g. in Madeira, where the swift current of clear water flowing through 
the streets, turns into private precincts by side-runlets. 

® The Hai. MS. writes Iungutd-dik^ like a lungiita, which better agrees with Babur’s 
usual phrasing. Lung is Persian for a cloth pas.sed between the loins, is an equivalent 
of S. dhoti. Babur’s use of it {infra) for the woman’s (P.) chaddar or (S ^.4 sCiri does 
not suit the Dictionary definition of its meaning. 
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not last long. Not only in the Rains but also in the cold and 
the hot seasons, the airs are excellent ; at these times, however, 
the north-west wind constantly gets up laden with dust and earth. 
It gets up in great strength every year in the heats, under the 
Bull and Twins when the Rains are near ; so strong and carrying 
so much dust and earth* that there is no seeing one another. 
People call this wind Darkener of the Sky (H. dndht). The 
weather is hot under the Bull and Twins, but not intolerably 
so, not so hot as in Balkh and Qandahar and not for half 
so long. 

Another good thing in Hindustan is that it has unnumbered 
and endless workmen of every kind. There is a fixed caste {jajn^i) 
for every sort of work and for every thing, which has done that 
work or that thing from father to son till now. Mulla Sharaf, 
^^riting in th^ Za/ar-ndma about the building of Timur Beg’s 
Stone Mosque, lays stress on the fact that on it 200 stone-cutters 
worked, from Ajarbaijan, Fars, Hindustan and other countries. 
But 680 men worked daily on my buildings in Agra and of Agra 
stone-cutters only ; while 1491 stone-cutters worked daily on my 
buildings in Agra, Sikri, Biana, Dulpur, Guallar and Kull. In 
fol 292, the same way there are numberless artisans and workmen of 
every sort in Hindustan. 

(v. Revenues of Hindustdn,) 

The revenue of the countries now held by me (935 AH.~ 
1528 AD.) from Bhira to Bihar is 52 ktiirs,^ as will be known in 
detail from the following summary.* Eight or nine krurs of this 

* When Erskine published the Memoirs in 1826 ad. he estimated this sum at 
ij millions Sterling, but when he published his History of India in 1854, he had made 
further research into the problem of Indian money values, and judged then that Babur’s 
revenue was ;^4, 2 1 2,000. 

* Brskine here notes that the promised details had not l>een preserved, but in 

1854 found them in a ** paraphrase of part of liabur ”, manifestly in 

Shaikb Zain’s work. He entered and discussed them and some matters of money- 
values in Ap^ndices D. and E. of bis History of India, vol. I, Ilminsky found 
them in K.ehrs Codex (C. ii, 230),. The scribe of the Elph. MS. has entered the 
revenues of three sark&rs only, with his usual quotation marks indicating something 
extraneous or doubtful. The Hai. MS. has them in contents precisely as I have 
entered them fihove, but with a scattered mode of setting down. They are in Persian, 
presnmably as they were rendered to BSbur by some Indian official. This official 
statement will have been with B&bur’s own papers ; it will have been copied by 
Shaikh Zain into his own paraphrase. It differs slightly in Erskine’s and again, in 
de Courteille’s versions. I regret that 1 am incompetent to throw any light upon the 
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are from parganas of rais and rajas who, as obedient from of 
old, receive allowance and maintenance 

Revenues of Hindustan from what has so far come under the 
VICTORIOUS standards 


Sarkars. 

Krurs. 

Laks. 

Tankas. 

Trans-sutluj Bhira, Lahfir, Sialkut, Dibalpur, etc. 

3 

33 

15.989 

Sihrind 

I 

29 

31.985 

Hisar-firuza 

I 

30 

75,^74 

The capital Dihll and Mfan-du-ab .... 

3 

69 

50,254 

Mlwat, not included in Sikandar’s time . 

1 

69 

81,000 

Blana 

Agra 

I 

44 

29 

14,930 

76,919 

MiSn-wilayat (Midlands) 

2 

91 

19 

Gualiar 

2 

23 

57,450 

Kalpi and Sehonda (Seondha) .... 

4 

28 

55,950 

Qanauj 

I 

36 

63,358 

Sambhal . 

1 

38 

44,000 

Laknur and Baksar 

Khairab 5 d 

1 

39 

12 

82,433 

65,000 

Aud (Oude) and Bahraj (Baraich) .... 

I 

17 

1,369 

J unpur 

4 

0 

88,333 

Karra and Manikpur 

1 

63 

27,282 

Bihar 

4 

s 

60,000 

17,5o6J 

Sarwir . 

1 

55 

Saran 

I 

10 

18,373 

Champaran 

Kani^la 

Tirhut from Raja Rup-narain’s tribute, silver 

black (i.e. copper) 

Rantanbhur from Bull, Chatsu, and Malarna . 


90 

43 

2 

27 

io 

86,0^ 

30,300 

55.000 

50.000 
00,000 

Nagur . 

Raia Bikramajit in Rantanbhur .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Kalanjarl 

— 

— 

— 

Raja Bir-sang-dco (or. Sang only) .... 

— 

— 

— 

Raja Bikam-deo 

— 

— 

— 

Raja Bikam>chand 

— 

— 

— 


* So far as particulars and details about the land and people 
of the country of Hindustan have become definitely known, they 
have been narrated and described ; whatever matters worthy of 
record may come to view hereafter, I shall write down. 


question of its values and that I must leave some uncertain names to those more , 
expert than myself. Cf. Erskine’s Appendices /.r. and Thomas* Revenue resources 
of the Mughal Empire. For a few comments see App. P. 

* Here the Turk! text resumes in the Hai. MS. 
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HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

(a. Distribution of treasure in Agraif 

{May 1 2th) On Saturday the 29th * of Rajab the examination 
and distribution of the treasure were begun. To Humayun 
were given 70 laks from the Treasury, and, over and above this, 
a treasure house was bestowed on him just as it was, without 
ascertaining and writing down its contents. To some begs 
10 laks were given, 8, 7, or 6 to others .3 Suitable money-gifts 
were bestowed from the Treasury on the whole army, to every 
tribe there was, Afghan, Hazara, ‘Arab, Biluch etc, to each 
according to its position. Every trader and student, indeed every 
man who had come with the army, took ample portion and share 
of bounteous gift and largess. To those not with the army went 
a mass of treasure in gift and largess, as for instance, 17 laks to 
Kamran, 15 laks to Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, while to ‘Askari, 
Hindal and indeed to the whole various train of relations and 
younger children ^ went masses of red and white (gold and silver), 
of plenishing, jewels and slaves .5 Many gifts went to the begs 
and soldiery on that side (Tramontana). Valuable gifts {saughdt) 
Foi. 294. were sent for the various relations in Samarkand, Khurasan, 
Kashghar and ‘Iraq. To holy men belonging to Samarkand 
and Khurasan went offerings vowed to God {nuzur) ; so too to 


* Elph. MS. f. 243^ ; W. i. B. I.O. 215 has not the events of this year (as to which 
omission vi(U note at the beginning of 932 ah. f. 251^) and 217 f. 203; Mems. 
P- 334 ; Ilminsky’s imprint p. 380 ; Mims, ii, 232. 

* This should V>e 30th if Saturday was the day of the week (Gladwin, Cunningham 
and Babur’s narrative of f. 269). Saturday appears likely to be right ; Babur entered 
Agra on Thursday 28th ; Friday would be us^ for the Congregational Prayer and 
preliminaries inevitable before the distribution of the treasure. The last day of 
Babur’s narrative 932 au. is Thursday Rajab 28th ; he would not be likely to mistake 
between Friday, the day of his first Congregational prayer in Agra, and Saturday. It 
must be kept in mind t^t the Description of Hindustan is an interpolation here, and 
that it was written in 935 AH., »^hree years later than the incidents here recorded. 
The date Rajab 29th may not be Babur’s own entry ; or if it be, may have been 
made after the interpolation of the dividing mass of the Description and made 
wrongly. 

3 Erskine estimated these .sums as “ probably^;f56,700 to Humayun; and the 
smaller ones as ;^8, 100, ;^6,48o, ;t5,670 and ^^4,860 respectively; very large sums 
for the age ” {History of India, i. 440 n. and App. E. ) 

^ These will be his daughters. Gul-badan gives precise details of the gifts to the 
family circle {Humdyun-ndma f. 10). 

^ Some of these slaves were SI. Ibriihlm’s dancing-girls (Gul-badan, ib , ). 
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Makka and Madina. We gave one shahrukhi for every soul 
in the country of Kabul and the valley-side * of Varsak, man and 
woman, bond and free, of age or non-age.® 

{b. Disaffection to Babur,') 

On our first coming to Agra, there was remarkable dislike and 
hostility l^etween its people and mine, the peasantry arid soldiers 
running away in fear of our men. Delhi and Agra excepted, 
not a fortified town but strengthened its defences and neither 
was in obedience nor submitted. Qasim Sarnbhali was in 
Sarnbhal ; Nizam Khan was in Biana ; in Miwat was Hasan 
Khan Miwati himself, impious mannikin ! who was the sole 
leader of the trouble and mischief.3 Muhammad Zaitufi was in 
Dulpur ; Tatar Khan Sdrang-khdni^ was in Guallar; Husain 
Khan Nuhdni was in Rapri ; Outb Khan was in Itawa (Etawa) ; 

‘Alam Khan {KdlJ>i) was in Kalpl. Oanauj and the other side 
of Gang (Ganges) was all held by Afghans in independent 
hostility, 5 such as Nasir Khan NuJuinl, Ma‘ruf Farmuli and a 
crowd of other amirs. These had been in rebellion for three or 
four years before Ibrahim’s death and when I defeated him, 
were holding Oanauj and the whole country beyond it. At 
the present time they were lying two or three marches on our 
side of Qanauj and had made Bihar Khan the son of Darya Khan 
Nuhdni their pddshdh^ under the style Sultan Muhammad. Fol. 2943. 
Marghub the slave was in Mahawin(J/////r^ ?) ; he remained there, 
thus close, for some time but came no nearer. 


* sada, Pcrh.'ips it was a station of .a hundred men. Varsak is in Uadakhshan, 
on the water flowing to T^liqan from the Khwaja Muhammad range. Erskine read 
(p. 335) sada Varsak as sadtlr rashk^ incentive to emulation ; de C. (ii, 233) translates 
foda conjecturally by circonsodption. Shaikh Zain has Varsak and to the recipients 
of the gifts adds the “Khwastls, people noted for their piety’* (A.K. Irs, H.B. 
i, 248 n.). The gift to Varsak may well have been made in gratitude for hospitality 
received by Babur in the lime of adversity after his loss of Samarkand and before his 
return to Kabul in 920 ah. 

® circa lod. or lid. Babur left himself stripped so bare by his far-flung largess 
that he was nick-named Qalandar (F'irishta). 

3 Badayunl says of him (Bib. Ind. ed. i, 340) that he was hifir kaluna-gft^ a pagan 
making the Muhammadan Confession of Faith, and that he had heard of him, in 
AkbaFs time from Bairam Khan-i-khanan, as kingly in appearance and poeljc in 
temperament. He was killed fighting for Rana Stanga at Kanwaha. 

^ This is his family name. 

5 ia, not acting with Hasan Miwiti, 
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(r. Di scout cut in Bdlmr's anuy.) 

It was the hot-season when we came to Agra. All the 
inliabitants {k/in/dlq) had run away in terror. Neither grain for 
ourselves nor corn for our liorses was to be had. The villages, 
out of hostility and hatred to us had taken to thieving and 
highway-robbery ; there was no moving on the roads. There 
had been no chance since the treasure was distributed to send 
men in strengtii into the parganas and elsewhere. Moreover 
the 3^ear was a veryiiot one; violent pestilential winds struck 
people down in heaps together ; masses began to die off. 

On these accounts the greater part of the begs and best braves 
l‘>ecame unwilling to stay in Hindustan, indeed set their faces for 
leaving it. It is no reproach to old and experienced begs if they 
speak of such matters ; even if they do so, this man (Babur) ^as‘ 
enough sense and reason to get at what is honest or what is 
mutinous in their representations, to distinguish between loss 
and gain. But as this man had seen his task whole, for himself, 
when he resolved on it, what taste was there in their reiterating 
that things should be done differently? What recommends 
the expression of distasteful opinions by men of little standing 
Fol 295. {ktchtk karhn) ? Here is a curious thing : — This last time of 
our riding out from Kabul, a few men of little standing had just 
been made begs ; what I looked for from them was that if I 
went through fire and water and came out again, they would 
have gone in with me unhesitatingly, and with me have come 
out, that wherever I went, there at my side would they be, — not 
that they would speak against my fixed purpose, not that they 
would turn back from any task or great affair on which, ^1 
counselling, all consenting, we had resolved, so long as that 
counsel was not abandoned. Badly as these new begs behaved, 
Secretary Ahmadi and Treasurer Wall behaved still worse. 
Khwaja Kalan had done well in the march out from Kabul, in 
Ibrahim’s defeat and until Agra was occupied ; he had spoken 
bold words and shewn ambitious views. But a few days after 
the capture of Agra, all his views changed, — the one zealous for 
departure at any price was Khwaja Kalan.^ 

* Gul-ljadan says that the Khwaja several times asked leave on the ground that 
his constitution was not fitted for the climate of Hindustan ; that His Majesty was 
not at all, at all, willing for him to go, but gave way at length to his importunity. 
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(^d. Babur calls a council. ) 

When I knew of this unsteadiness amongst (my) people, I 
summoned all the begs and took counsel. Said I, “There is no 
supremacy and grip pn the world without means and resources; 
without lands and retainers sovereignty and command ( p o ds ltd// ll^ 
u amirliq) arc impossible. By the labours of several years, by 
encountering hardship, by long travel, by flinging myself and 
the army into battle, and by deadly slaughter, we, through God’s Fol. 295^. 
grace, beat these masses of enemies in order that we might take 
their broad lands. And now what force compels us, what 
necessity has arisen that we should, without cause, abandon 
countries taken at such risk of life? Was it for us to remain in 
Kabul, the s{>ort of harsh poverty ? Henceforth, let no well- 
wisher of mine speak of such things ! But let not those turn 
back from going who, weak in strong persistence, have set their 
faces to depart ! ” By these words, which recalled just and 
reasonable views to their minds, I made them, willy-nilly, quit 
their fears. 

{e. Khwdja Kaldn decides to leave Hindustdni) 

As Khwaja Kalan had no heart to stay in Hindustan, matters 
were settled in this way : — As he had many retainers, he was to 
convoy the gifts, and, as there were few men in Kabul and 
Ghazni, was to keep these places guarded and victualled. 

I bestowed on him Ghazni, Girdiz and the Sultan Mas‘udl Hazara, 
gave also the Hindustan pargana of G’huram,' worth 3 or 
4 laks. It was settled for Khwaja Mir-i-miran also to go to 
Kabul ; the gifts were put into his immediate charge, under the 
custody of Mulla Hasan the banker (sa^'rd/) and Tuka* Hindu. 

Loathing Hindustan, Khwaja Kalan, when on his way, had 
the following couplet inscr’bed on the wall of his residence Fol. 296. 
(^imdrati) in Dihli : — 

( If safe and sound I cross the Sind, 

( Blacken my face ere I wish for Hind ! 

It was ill-mannered in him to compose and write up this partly- 
jesting verse while I still stayed in Hind. If his departure. 

* in Patiala, about 25 miles s.w. of Aipbala. 

• Shaikh Zain, Gul-badan and Erskine write Nau-kar. It was now that Khwaja 
Kal&n conveyed money for the repjair of the great dam at Ghazni (f. 1 59). 

36 
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caused me one vexation, such a jest doubled it.^ I composed 
the following off-hand verse, wrote it down and sent it to him : — 

Give a hundred thanks, Babur, that the generous Pardoner 
Has given thee Sind and Hind and many a kingdom. 

If thou U\e, the Khwaja) have not the strength for their heats. 

If thou say, “ Let me see the cold side (fUz),** Ghazni is there.* 

(/I Accretions to Babur's force!) 

At this juncture, Mulla Apaq was sent into Kul with royal 
letters of favour for the soldiers and quiver-wearers (Jarkash- 
band) of that neighborhood. Shaikh Guran (G'hQran)^ came 

{Atifkor's noU on MuUa Apdq.) Formerly he had been in a very low 
position indeed, but two or three years before this time, had gathered his 
elder and younger brethren into a compact body and had brought them in 
(to me), together with the Auruq-zai and other Afghans of the banks of the 
Sind. 

trustfully and loyally to do obeisance, bringing with him from 
2 to 3,000 soldiers and quiver-wearers from Between-two- 
waters (Midn-dtl-db). 

Yunas-i-‘alJ when on his way from Dihll to Agra'^ had lost 
his way a little and got separated from Humayun ; he then met 
in with ‘All Khan FarmulVs sons and train, 5 had a small affair 
with them, took them prisoners and brought them in. Taking 
advantage of this, one of the sons thus captured was sent to his 
Fol. 296^. father in company with Daulat-qadam Turk's son Mirza Mughul 
who conveyed royal letters of favour to ‘All Khan. At this 
time of break-up, ‘Air Khan had gone to Miwat ; he came to 

* The friends did not meet again ; that their friendship weathered this storm is 
shewn by Babur’s letter of f. 359. The Abushqa says the couplet was inscribed on 
a marble tablet near the Hauz-i-kh&s at the time the Khwaja was in Dihli after 
bidding Babur farewell in Agra, 

* This quatrain is in the Rampur Diwdn {q.v. index). The Abushqa quotes the 
following as Khwaja Kalan’s reply, but without mentioning where the original was 
found. Cf. de Courteille, Diet. s.n. taskarl. An English version is given in my 
husband’s article Some verses by the Emperor Babur (AQ.R. January, 191 1). 

You shew your gaiety and your .wit. 

In each word there lie acres of charm. 

Were not all things of Hind upside-down. 

How could you in the heat be so pleasant on cold ? 

It is an old remark of travellers that everything in India is the opposite of what one 
sees elsewhere. Timur is said to have remarked it* and to have told his soldiers not 
to be afraid of the elephants of India, “For,” said he, “their trunks are empty 
sleeves, and they carry their tails in front ; in Hindustan everything is reversed ” 
(H. Beveridge ). Cf. App. Q. 

3 Bada3mnl i, 337 speaks of him as unrivalled in music. 

* f. 267^. 

5 auruq^ which here no doubt represents the women of the family. 
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me when Mirza Mughiil returned, was promoted, and given 
valid (?) parganas'^ worth 25 laks. 

{g. Action against the rebels of the East?) 

SI, Ibrahim had appointed several amirs under Mustafa 
Farmuli and Firuz Khan Sdrang-khdni, to act against the rebel 
amirs of the East {Pilrab). Mustafa had fought them and 
thoroughly drubbed them, giving them more than one good 
beating. He dying before Ibrahim’s defeat, his younger brother 
Shaikh Bayazid — Ibrahim being occupied with a momentous 
matter ^ — had led and watched over his elder brother’s men. He 
now came to serve me, together with Firuz Khan, Mahmud Khan 
Nuhdni and Oazi Jia. I shewed them greater kindness and 
favour than was their claim ; giving to Firuz Khan i kriir, 46 laks 
and 5000 tankas from Junpur, to Shaikh Bayazid i krfi 7 \ 48 laks 
and 50,000 tankas from Aud (Oude), to Mahmud Khan 90 laks 
and 35,000 tankas from Ghiizipur, and to Qazi Jia 20 laks.^ 

(//. Gifts made to various officers?) 

It was a few days after the Td of Shawwal ^ that a large 
party was held in the pillared-porch of the domed building 
standing in the middle of SI. Ibrahim’s private apartments. At 
this party there were bestowed on Humayun a chdr-qab?> a 
sword-belt,^ a tipuchaq horse with saddle mounted in gold ; on 
Chin-timur Sultan, Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad SI. Mirza 
chdr-qabs^ sword-belts and dagger-belts ; and to the begs and Fol. 297 
braves, to each according to his rank, were given sword-belts, 
dagger-belts, and dresses of honour, in ah to the number 
specified below : — 


' '‘ain par^a^naldr. 

^ Babur’s advance, presumably. 

3 The full amounts here given are not in all MSS., some scribes contenting them- 
selves with the largest item of each gift [Memoirs p. 337)- 
‘ ** Tlie *Icl of Shawwal, it will be remembered, is celebrated at the conclusion of 
the Ramzan fast, on seeing the first new moon of Shawwal. In a.h. 932 it must 
have fallen about July nth 1526 (Erskine). 

. 5 A square shawl, or napkin, of cloth of gold, bestowed as a mark of rank and. 
distinction [Memoirs p. 338 n. ) ; une ivnique enrichie dc broderies [Afemoires, ii, 240 n. ). * 

* kamar- sham shir. This Steingass explains as sword-belt, Erskine by “ sword 
with a belt The summary following shews that many weapons were given. *and 
not belts alone. There is a gorxl deal of variation in the MSS. The Hai. MS. 
has not a complete list. The most all the lists show is that gifts were many. 
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2 items (rfi'j) of fi/uthiSq horses with saddles. 

1 6 items {qabzn) n{ poinards, set with jewels, etc. 

8 items {qabza) of purpet over-garments. 

2 items {/ob) of jewelled sword-belts. 

— items ((/ijbza) of broad daggers {JamtV har) set with jewels. 

25 items of jew elled hangers \khaftjar). 

— items of gold-hilted Hindi knives 

51 pieces of purpet. 

On the day of this party it rained amazingly, rain falling 
thirteen times. As outside places had been assigned to a good 
many people, they were drowned out {gharaq). 

(/. Of various forts and posting si) 

Samana (in Patiala) had been given to Muhammadi KOkul- 
dash and it had been arranged for him to make swift descent on 
Sarnbal (Sarnbhal), but Sambal was now bestowed on Humayun, 
in addition to his guerdon of Hisar-firuza, and in his service 
was Hindu Beg. To suit this, therefore, Hindu Beg was sent 
to make the incursion in Muhammadl’s place, and with him 
Kitta Beg, Baba Qashqds (brother) Malik Qasim and his elder 
and younger brethren, Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G'huran) 
with the quiver-wearers from Betvveen-two-waters {Mtdn-dii- 
Fol. 297^. db). Three or four times a person had come from Qasim 
Sambali, saying, “ The renegade Biban is besieging Sarnbal and 
has brought it to extremity ; come quickly.” Biban, with the 
array and the preparation (bajdt) with which he had deserted 
us,^ had gone skirting the hills and gathering up Afghan and 
Hindustani deserters, until, finding Sarnbal at this juncture ill- 
garrisoned, he laid siege to it. Hindu Beg and Kitta Beg and 
the rest of those appointed to make the incursion, got to the 
Ahar-passage ^ and from there sent ahead Baba Qashqa's Malik 
Qasim with his elder and younger brethren, while they them- 
selves were getting over the water. Malik Qasim crossed, 
advanced swiftly with from 100 to 150 men — his own and his 
brethren’s — and reached Sarnbal by the Mid-day Prayer. Biban 
for his part came out of his camp in array. Malik Qasim and 
his troop moved rapidly forward, got the fort in their rear, and 
came to grips. Biban could make no stand ; he fled. Malik 
Qasim cut off the'heads of part of his force, took many horses, 
f. 263^. 

* over the Ganges, a little above Anup-shahr in the Buland-shahr district. 
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a few elephants and a mass of booty. Next day when the 
other begs arrived, Qasim Samball came out and saw them, but 
not liking to surrender tlie fort, made them false pretences. 

One day Shaikh Guran (G’huran) and Hindu Beg having talked 
the matter over with them, got Qasim Samball out to the 
presence of the begs, and took men of ours into the fort. They 
brought Qasim’s wife and dependents safely out, and sent 
Qasim (to Court).* 

Qalandar the foot-man was sent to Ni^am Khan in Biana 
with royal letters of promise and threat ; with these was sent Fol. 298. 
also the following little off-hand (Persian) verse : — ^ 

Strive not with the Turk, o Mir of Biana ! 

His skill and his courage are obvious- 

If thou come not soon, nor give ear to counsel, — 

What need to detail {daj'Jft) what is obvious ? 

Biana being one of the famous forts of Hindustan, the senseless 
mannikin, relying on its strength, demanded what not even its 
strength could enforce. Not giving him a good answer, we 
ordered siege apparatus to be looked to. 

Baba Qull Beg was sent with royal letters of promise and 
threat to Muhammad Zaitiin (in Dulpur) ; Muhammad Zaitun 
also made false excuses. 

While we were still in Kabul, Rana Sanga had sent an envoy 
to testify to his good wishes and to propose this plan : “If the 
honoured Padshah will come to ngar Dihll from that side, 

I from this will move on Agra.” But I beat Ibrahim, I took 
Dihll and Agra, and up to now that Pagan has given no sign 
soever of moving. After a while he went and laid siege to 
Kandar^ a fort in which was Makan’s son, Hasan by name. 

This Hasan-of-Makan had sent a person to me several times, 
but had not shewn himself. We had not been able to detach Fol. 298 ^. 
reinforcement for him because, as the forts round-about— -Atawa 
(Etawa), Dulpur, and Biana — had not yet surrendered, and 
the Eastern Afghans were seated with their army in obstinate 
rebellion two or three marches on the Agra side of Qanuj, my 
mind was not quite free from the whirl and strain of things 

* A seeming omission in the text is made good in my translation by Shaikh Zatn’s 
help, who says Qasim was sent to Court. ^ 

® This quatrain is in the Rampur Diwan. It appears to pun on Biana and bt(y)dn. 

3 Kandar is in RajpCitina ; Abu’l-fazl writes Kuhan-dar, old habitation. 
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close at hand. Makan’s Hasan therefore, becoming helpless, 
had surrendered Kandar two or three months ago. 

Husain Khan {^Nuhdnt) became afraid in Rapri, and he 
abandoning it, it was given to Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang, 

To Qutb Khan in Etawa royal letters of promise and threat 
had been sent several times, but as he neither came and saw me, 
nor abandoned Etawa and got awa}', it was given to Mahdl 
Khwaja and he was sent against it with a strong reinforcement 
of begs and household troops under the command of Muhammad 
SI. Mirza, SI. Muhammad Dulddi, Muhammad ‘AU Jang-jarig 
and ‘Abdu'l-'aziz the Master of the Horse. Qanuj was given to 
SI. Muhammad Dfilddi ; he was also (as mentioned) appointed 
against Etawa ; so too were Firuz Khan, Mahmud Khan, 
Shaikh Bayazid and Qazi Jia, highly fav^oured commanders to 
whom Eastern parganas had been given. 

Fol. 299. Muhammad Zaitun, who was seated in Dulpur, deceived us 
and did not come. We gave Dulpur to SI. Junaid Barlds and 
reinforced him by appointing ‘Adil Sultan, Muhammadi 
Kukuldash, Shah Mansur Barlds, Qutluq-qadam, Treasurer 
Wall, Jan Beg, ‘Abdu’l-Iah, Pir-qull, and Shah Flasan Ydragi 
(or Bdragt), who were to attack Dulpur, take it, make it over to 
SI. Junaid Barlds and advance on BianaJ 

(/ Plan of operations adopted.) 

' These armies appointed, we summoned the Turk amirs * and 
the Hindustan amirs, and tossed the following matters in 
amongst them : — The various rebel amirs of the East, that is to 
say, those under Nasir Khan Nulidni and MaVuf Farmfdi, have 
crossed Gang (Ganges) with 40 to 50,000 men, taken Qariuj, 
and now lie some three miles on our side of the river. ^The 
Pagan Rana Sartga has captured Kandar and is in a hostile and 
mischievous attitude. The end of the Rains is near. It seems 
expedient to move either against the rebels or the Pagan, since 
the task of the forts near-by is easy ; when the great foes are 
got rid of, what road will remain open for the rest? Rana 
Sanga is thought not to be the equal of the rebels.) 

* This is the first time Babur’s begs are called amirs in his book ; it may be by 
a scribe’s slip. 
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To this all replied unanimously, “ Rana Sanga is the most 
distant, and it is not known that he will come nearer ; the 
enemy who is closest at hand must first be got rid of. We are 
for riding against the rebels.” Humayun then represented, Fol. 299^. 
“ What need is there for the Padshah to ride out ? This service 
I will do.” This came as a pleasure to every-one ; the Turk and 
Hind amirs gladly accepted his views ; he was appointed for the 
East. A Kabuli of Ahmad-i-qasim’s was sent galloping off to 
tell the armies that had been despatched against Dulpur to join 
Humayun at Chandwar ; ^ also those sent against Etawa under 
Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad SI. M. were ordered to join him. 

{^August 21 sf) Humayun set out on Thursday the 13th of 
Zu’l-qa‘da, dismounted at a little village called Jilisir (Jalesar) 
some 3 kurohs from Agra, there stayed one night, then moved 
forward march by march. 

{k. Khwaja KaldrCs departure?) 

(August 28th) On Thursday the 20th of this same month, 

Khwaja Kalan started for Kabul. 

(/. Of gardens and pleasaunces? 

One of the great defects of Hindustan being its lack of 
running-waters,* it kept coming to my mind that waters should 
be made to flow by means of wheels erected wherever I might 
settle down, also that grounds should be laid out in an orderly 
and symmetrical way. With this object in view, we crossed the 
J un-water to look at garden-grounds a few days after entering 
Agra. Those grounds were so bad and unattractive that we 
traversed them with a hundred disgusts and repulsions. So 
ugly and displeasing were they, that the idea of making a Fol. 3cx>. 
Char-bagh in them passed from my mind, but needs must ! as 
there was no other land near Agra, that same ground was taken 
in hand a few days later. 

The beginning was made with the large well from which water 
comes for the Hot-bath, and also with the piece of ground where 

* Chandwar is on the Jumna, between Agra and Etawah. 

* Here Qg&r-suldr will stand for the waters which flow — sometimes in marble 
channels — to nourish plants and charm the eye, such for example as beautif)^ the . 
Tij-mahal pleasaunce. 
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the tamarind-trees and the octagonal tank now are. After that 
came the large tank with its enclosure ; after that the tank and 
idldr^ in front of the outer (?) residence^ ; after that the private- 
house {khilwat-khdna) with its garden and various dwellings ; 
after that the Hot-bath. Then in that charmless and disorderly 
Hind, plots of garden ^ were seen laid out with order and 
symmetry, with suitable borders and parterres in every corner, 
and in every border rose and narcissus in perfect arrangement. 


(w. Construction of a chamber ed-welC) 

Three things oppressed us in Hindustan, its heat, its violent 
winds, its dust. Against all three the Bath is a protection, for 
in it, what is known of dust and wind ? and in the heats it is so 
chilly that one is almost cold. The bath-room in which the 
heated tank is, is altogether of stone, the whole, except for the 
izdra (dado?) of white stone, being, pavement and roofing, of 
^ red Biana stone. 

Khalifa also and Shaikh Zain, Yunas-i-‘ali and whoever got 
FoL 300^. land on that other bank of the river laid out regular and orderly 
gardens with tanks, made running-waters also by setting up 
wheels like those in Dipalpur and Labor. The people of Hind 
who had never seen grounds planned so symmetrically and thus 
laid out, called the side of the Jun where (our) residences were, 
Kabul. 

In an empty space inside the fort, which was between 
Ibrahim's residence and the ramparts, I ordered a large 
chambered- well (wain) to be made, measuring loby 10,"^ a large 


* index s. n. The talar is raised on pillars and open in front ; it servesroften for an 
Audience-hall (Erskine). 

* t&sh Hmarat^ which may refer to tne extra-mural location of the house, or 
contrast it with the inner khilwat-khana, the women’s quarters, of the next sentence. 
The point is noted as one concerning the use of the word t&sh (Index s,n.). I have 
found no instance in which it is certain that Babur uses t&sh^ a stone or rock, as an 
adjective. On f. 301 he writes tdshdin Hm&rat^ house-of-stone, which the Persian 
text renders by 'imdrat-i-sangin. Wherever t&sh can be translated as meaning 
outer, this accords with Babur’s usual diction. 

5 b&ghcka (Index s.n.). That Babur was the admitted pioneer of orderly gardens 
in India is shewn by the 30th Aytn^ On Perfumes: — “After the foot-prints of 
Firdaus-makani (Babur) had added to the glory of Hindustan, embellishment by 
avenues and landscape-gardening was seen, while heart-expanding buildings and the 
sound of falling- waters widened the eyes of beholders. ” 

^ Perhaps gaz^ each somewhat less than 36 inches. 
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well with a flight of steps, which in Hindustan is called a wain} 

This well was begun before the Char-bagh * ; they were busy 
digging it in the true Rains {^ain btshkdl, Sawan and Bhadon) ; 
it fell in several times and buried the hired workmen ; it was 
finished after the Holy Battle with Rana Sanga, as is stated in 
the inscription on the stone that bears the chronogram of its 
completion. It is a complete wain, having a three-storeyed 
house in it. The lowest storey consists of three rooms, each of 
which opens on the descending steps, at intervals of three steps 
from one another. When the water is at its lowest, it is one 
step below the bottom chamber ; when it rises in the Rains, it 
sometimes goes into the top storey. In the middle storey an 
inner chamber has been excavated which connects with the 
domed building in which the bullock turns the well-wheel. The Fol. 
top storey is a single room, reached from two sides by 5 or 6 
steps which lead down to it from the enclosure overlooked from 
the well-head. Facing the right-hand way down, is the stone 
inscribed with the date of completion. At the side of this well 
is another the bottom of which may be at half the depth of the 
first, and into which water comes from that first one when the 
bullock turns the wheel in the domed building afore-mentioned. 
This second well also is fitted with a wheel, by means of which 
water is carried along the ramparts to the high-garden. A stone 
building {jdshdln 'iindrat) stands at the mouth of the well and 
there is an outer (?) mosque 3 outside {tdshqdri) the enclosure in 
which the w^ell is. The mosque is not w'ell done ; it is in the 
Hindustani fashion. 

(«. Humdyufi s campaign?) 

At the time Humayun got to horse, the rebel amirs under 
Na.slr Khan Nuhdni and MaVuf Farintdi were assembled at 
Jajmau.^ Arrived within 20 to 30 miles of them, he sent out 

* The more familiar Indian name is baoli. Such wells attracted Peter Mundy’s 
attention ; Yule gives an account of their names and plan (Mundy’s 7'ravels in Asia, 
Haklu3rt Society, ed. R. C. Temple, and Yule’s Hobson Jobson s.n. Bowly). Babur’s 
account of his great wdin is not easy to translate ; his interpreters vary from one 
another ; probably no one of them has felt assur-ed of translating correctly. 

* i,e. the one across the river. 

3 task masjid ; this, unless some adjectival affix {e.g. din) has been omitted by fhe 
scribe, I incline to read as meaning extra, supplementary, or outer, not as*“mos(iue- 
of-stone ”. 

^ or J&jmawa, the old name for the sub-district of Kanhpur (Cawnpur). 
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Mumin AtSka for news ; it became a raid for loot ; Mumin 
Ataka was not able to bring even the least useful information. 
The rebels heard about him however, made no stay but fled and 
got away. After Mumin Ataka, Qusm-nal (?) was sent for news, 
with Baba Chuhra ^ and Bujka ; they brought it of the breaking- 
up and flight of the rebels. Humayun advancing, took Jajmau 
Fol. sold, and passed on. Near Dilmau ^ Path Khan Sarwdni came and 
saw him, and was sent to me with Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad 
SI. Mirza. 

{o. News of the Auzbegs,) 

This year ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan {Ausbeg) led an army out of 
Bukhara against Marv. In the citadel of Marv were perhaps 
10 to IS peasants whom he overcame and killed ; then having 
taken the revenues of Marv in 40 or 50 days, 3 he went on to 
Sarakhs. In Sarakhs were some 30 to 40 Red-heads {Qiztl-bdsh) 
who did not surrender, but shut the Gate ; the peasantry however 
scattered them and opened the Gate to the Auzbeg who entering, 
killed the Red-heads. Sarakhs taken, he went against Tus and 
Mashhad. The inhabitants of Mashhad being helpless, let him 
in. Tus he besieged for 8 months, took possession of on terms, 
did not keep those terms, but killed every man of name and 
made their women captive. 

(/. Affairs of Gujrdi.) 

In this year Bahadur Khan, — he who now rules in Gujrat in 
the place of his father SI. Muzaffar Gujrdti — having gone to 
SI. Ibrahim after quarrel with his father, had been received 
without honour. He had sent dutiful letters to me while I was 
near Panl-pat ; I had replied by royal letters of favour and 
kindness summoning him to me. He had thought of coming, 
but changing his mind, drew off from Ibrahim’s army towards 
Gujrat. Meantime his father SI. Muzaffar had died (Friday 
Jumada II. 2nd AH. — March i6th 1526 AD.) ; his elder brother 
Sikandar Shah who was SI. Mu^affar’s eldest son, had become 

* i.e, of the Corps of Braves. 

* Dilmau is on the left bank of the Ganges, s.e. from Bareilly (Erskine). 

3 Marv-ning bundi-m baghl&b^ which Erskine renders by Having settled the 
revenue of Merv’*, and de Courteille by, “ Aprh avoir oaupi Merv,*' Were the 
• year’s revenues compressed into a 40 to 50 days collection ? 
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ruler in their father's place and, owing to his evil disposition, Fol 302. 
had been strangled by his slave ‘Imadu’l-mulk, acting with 
others (Sha‘ban 14th — May 2Sth). Bahadur Khan, while he 
was on his road for Gujrat, was invited and escorted to sit in 
his father’s place under the style Bahadur Shah (Ramzan 26th — 

July 6th). He for his part did well ; he retaliated by death on 
‘Imadu’l-mulk for his treachery to his salt, and killed some 
others of his father’s begs.^ People point at him as a dread- 
naught {bi bdk) youth and a shedder of much blood. 

* Le. those who had part in his brother’s murder. Cf. Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s 
Tabag&t-i-akbari and the Mirat-i-sikandari (trs. History of Gujrat E. C. Bayley). 
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(a. Announcement of the birth of a son.) 

In Muharram Beg Wais brought the news of Faruq’s birth ; 
though a foot-man had brought it already, he came this month 
for the gift to the messenger of good tidings." The birth must 
have been on Friday eve, Shawwal 23rd (932 AH. -August 2nd 
1526 AD.) ; the name given was Faruq. 

(b. Casting of a mortari) 

{^October ? 2 nd- Muharram i^th) Ustad ‘Ali-quli had been 
ordered to cast a large mortar for use against Blana and other 
forts which had not yet submitted. When all the furnaces and 
materials were ready, he sent a person to me and, on Monday 
the 1 5th of the month, we went to see the mortar cast. Round 
the mortar-mould he had had eight furnaces made in which 
Fol 302^. were the molten materials. From below each furnace a channel 
went direct to the mould. When he opened the furnace-holes 
on our arrival, the molten metal poured like water through all 
these channels into the mould. After awhile and before the 
mould was full, the flow stopped from one furnace after another. 
Ustad Ali-quli must have made some miscalculation either as 
to the furnaces or the materials. In his great distress, he was 
for throwing himself into the mould of molten metal, but we 
comforted him, put a robe of honour on him, and so brought 
him out of his shame. The mould was left a day or two to 
cool ; when it wafs opened, Ustad Ali-quli with great delight 
sent to say, “ The stone-chamber {tdsh-awi) is without defect ; 
to cast the powder-compartment {ddru-khdna) is easy.” He got 

» Elph. MS. f. 252 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 199*^ and 217 f. 20U ; Mems. p. 343- 

* siunchi (Zenker). Faruq was MMm’s son ; he died in 934 A. 11. before his 
father had seen him. 
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the stone-chamber out and told off a body of men to accoutre 
it, while he busied himself with casting the powder-compartment. 

{c. Vana.) 

Mahdi Khwaja arrived bringing Path Khan Sarwdni fronr 
Humayun’s presence,” they having parted from him in Dilmau 
I looked with favour on Path Khan, gave him the parga7ias that 
had been his father 'Azam-humayun’s, and other lands also, one 
pargana given being worth a kriir and 6o laks:^ 

In Hindustan they give permanent titles [muqarrari khitdbldr[ 
to highly -favoured amirs, one such being ‘Azam-humayun 
(August Might), one Khan-i-jahan (Khan-of-the-world), another Fol. 
Khan-i-khanan (Khan-of-khans). Path Khan’s father’s title 
was ‘Azam-humayun but I set this aside because on account of 
Humayun it was not seemly for any person to bear it, and 
I gave Path Khan Sarzvdni the title of Khan-i-jahan. 

{^November rqth) On Wednesday the 8th of Safari awnings 
were set up (in the Char-bagh) at the edge of the large tank 
beyond the tamarind-trees, and an entertainment was prepared 
there. We invited Path Khan Sarwdni to a wine-party, gave 
him wine, bestowed on him a turban and head-to-foot of my 
own wearing, uplifted his head with kindness and favour ^ and 
allowed him to go to his own districts. It was arranged for his 
son Mahmud to remain always in w^aiting. 

(d. Various military matters?} 

{November joth) On Wednesday the 24th of Muharram 5 
Muhammad 'AU (son of Mihtar) Haidar the stirrup-holder was 

* faiah. It is clear from the fdsh-awi'^ (Pers. trs. khdna-i-sang) of this mortar 
{q&zHn) that stones were its missiles. Erskine notes that from Babur’s account cannon 
would seem sometimes to have been made in parts and clamped together, and that 
they were frequently formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. 

The accoutrement {salah) presumably was the addition of fittings. 

® About ;£’40 ,ooo sterling (Erskine). 

3 The MSS. write Safar but it seems probable that Muharram should be 
substituted for this ; one ground for not accepting Safar being that it breaks the 
consecutive order of dates, another that Safar allows what seems a long time for the 
journey from near Dilmau to Agra. All MSS. T have seen give the 8th as the day 
of the month but Erskine has 30th. In this part of Babur’s writings dates are 
sparse ; it is a narrative and not a diary. 

^ This phrase, foreign to Babur’s diction, smacks of a Court- Persian milieu. 

5 Here the Elph. MS. has Safar Muharram (f. 253), as has also I.O. 215 f. ioob, 
but it seems unsafe to take this as an al Sa/arani extension of Muharram because 
Muh. -Safar 24th was not a Wednesday. As in the passage noted just above, ni 
seems likely tha^ Muharram is right. 
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sent (to Humayun) with this injunction, “ As — thanks be to 
God ! — the rebels have fled, do you, as soon as this messenger 
arrives, appoint a few suitable begs to Junpur, and come quickly 
to us yoiirself, for Rana Sanga the Pagan is conveniently close ; 
let us think first of him ! 

After (Humayun^s) army had gone to the East, we appointed, 
to make a plundering excursion into the Biana neighbourhood, 
Tardi Beg (brother) of Quj Beg with his elder brother Sher-afgan, 
Muhammad Khalil the master-gelder [akhtarbegt) with his 
brethren and the gelders {akhtachHdr),^ Rustam Turkman with 
his brethren, and also, of the HinaustanI people, Daud Sarwdni, 
Fol. 303^. If they, by promise and persuasion, could make the Biana 
garrison look towards us, they were to do so ; if not, they were 
to weaken the enemy by raid and plunder. 

In the fort of Tahangar^ was ‘Alam Khan the elder brother 
of that same Nigam Khan of Biana. People of his had come 
again and again to set forth his obedience and well-wishing ; he 
now took it on himself to say, ‘‘If the Padshah appoint an army, 
it will be my part by promise and persuasion to bring in the 
quiver-weavers of Biana and to effect the capture of that fort.” 
This being so, the following orders were given to the braves of 
Tardi Beg’s expedition, “ As ‘ Alam Khan, a local man, has taken 
it on himself to serve and submit in this manner, act you with 
him and in the way he approves in this matter of Biana.” 
Swordsmen though some Hindustanis may be, most of them are 
ignorant and unskilled in military move and stand {yurush u 
turusJi), in soldierly counsel and procedure. When our expedition 
joined ‘Alam Khan, he paid no attention to what any-one^else 
said, did not consider whether his action was good or bad, but 
went close up to Biana, taking our men with him. Our expedi- 
tion numbered from 250 to 300 Turks with somewhat over 2000 
.Hindustanis and local people, while Nizam Khan of Blana’s 
Afghans and sipdhis 3 were an army of over 4000 horse and of 
Fol. 304. foot-men themselves again, more than 10,000. Nizam Khan 

* Cf. f. 15^ note to Qarnbar-i-‘all. The title Akhta-begi is to be found translated 
by “Master of the Horse”, but this would not suit both uses of akhta in the 
above sentence. Cf. Shaw’s Vocabulary. 

’ i.e, Tahangarh in Karauli, Rajputana. 

3 Perhaps sipsihi represents Hindustani foot-soldiers. 
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looked his opponents over, sallied suddenly out and, his massed 
horse charging down, put our expeditionary force to flight. His 
men unhorsed his elder brother ‘Alam Khan, took 5 or 6 others 
prisoner and contrived to capture part of the baggage. As we 
had already made encouraging promises to Nizam Khan, we now, 
spite of this last impropriety, pardoned all earlier and this later 
fault, and sent him royal letters. As he heard of Rana Sanga’s 
rapid advance, he had no resource but to call on Sayyid Rafi‘ ^ 
for mediation, surrender the fort to our men, and come in with 
Sayyid Rafi‘, when he was exalted to the felicity of an interview.’^ 

I bestowed on him a pargana in Mian-du-ab worth 20 Inks} 

Dost, Lord of-the-gate was sent for a time to Biana, but a few 
days later it was bestowed on Madhi Khwaja with a fixed 
allowance of 70 laksy^ and he was given leave to go there. 

Tatar Khan Sdrang-khdni^ who was in Gualiar, had been 
sending constantly to assure us of his obedience and good- 
wishes. After the pagan took Kandar and was close to Biana, 
Dharmankat, one of the Gualiar rajas, and another pagan styled 
Khan-i-jahan, went into the Gualiar neighbourhood and, coveting 
the fort, began to stir trouble and tumult. Tatar Khan, thus 
placed in difficulty, was for surrendering Gualiar (to us). Most 
of our begs, household and best braves being away with 
(Humayun’s) army or on various raids, we joined to Rahlm^dad Fol. 304^. 
a few Bhira men and Lahorls with Hastachl 5 tunqitdr and his 
brethren. We assigned parganas in Gualiar itself to all those 
mentioned above. Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G’Jiuran) 
went also with them, they to return after Rahim-dad was estab- 
lished in Gualiar. By the time they were near Gualiar however, 

Tatar Khan’s views had changed, and he did not invite them 
into the fort. Meantime Shaikh Muhammad Gkatts (Helper) 
a darwish-like man, not only very learned but with a large 
following of students and disciples, sent from inside the fort to 
say to RahIm-dad, “ Get yourselves into the fort somehow, for 

* Ran‘u-d-din ^afawi^ a native of Ij near the Persian Gulf, teacher of AbuT-fazI’s 
father and buried near Agra (Aytn-i-akbari). 

^ This phrase, again, departs from Babur’s simplicity of statement. 

3 About ;^5,ooo (Erskine). 

^ About 2^17,500 (Erskine). • 

s Hai. MS. and 215 f. 201b, Hast!; Elph. MS. f. 254, and Ilmihsky, p. 394 , 

Almishch! ; Memoirs ^ p. 346, Imshiji, so too Mimoires^ ii, 257. 
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the views of this person (Tatar Khan) have changed, and he 
has evil in his mind.” Hearing this, Rahim-dad sent to say to 
Tatar Khan, “There is dapger from the Pagan to those outside; 
let me bring a few men into the fort and let the rest stay 
outside.’ Under insistence, Tatar Khan agreed to this, and 
Rahim-dad went in with rather few men. Said he, “ Let our 
people stay near this Gate,” posted them near the HatLpul 
(Elephant-gate) and through that Gate during that same night 
brought in the whole of his troop. Next da}', Tatar Khan, 
reduced to helplessness, willy-nilly, made over the fort, and set 
out to come and wait on me in Agra. A subsistence allowance 
of 20 /aA^s was assigned to him on Bianwan pargana} 

Fol. 305. Muhammad Zaitun also took the only course open to him by 
surrendering Dulpur and coming to wait on me. A pargana 
worth a few laks was bestowed on him. Dulpur was made 
a royal domain (khdlsa) with Abu’l-fath Turkman'^ as its 
military-collector {shiqdd?'). 

In the Hisar-firuza neighbourhood Hamid Khan Sdrang- 
khdni with a body of his own Afghans and of the Pan! Afghans 
he had collected — from 3 to 4,000 in all — was in a hostile and 
troublesome attitude. On Wednesday the 1 5th Safar (Nov. 2 1 st) 
we appointed against him Chln-tlmur SI. {Chagkatdi) with the 
commanders Secretary Ahmadi, Abu’l-fath Turkman, Malik 
Dad Karardni^ and Mujahid Khan of Multan. These going, 
fell suddenly on him from a distance, beat his Afghans well, 
killed a mass of them and sent in many heads. 

{e. Embassy from Persia?) 

In the last days of Safar, KhwajagI Asad who had been sent 
to Shah-zada Tahmasp^ in ‘Iraq, returned with a Turkman 
named Sulaiman who amongst other gifts brought two Circassian 
girls {qizldr). 

* About ;^50oo (Erskine). Bianwan lies in the subah of Agra. 

* Cf. f, 175 Babur’s estimate of his service. 

3 Cf. f. 268^ for Babur’s clemency to him. 

* Firishta (Briggs ii, 53) mentions that Asad had gone to Tahmasp from Kabul to 
congratulate him on his accession. Shah I.sma‘il had died in 930 ah. (1524 ad.) ; 
the title Shah-zada is a misnomer therefore in 933 ah. — one possibly prompted by 
Jahmasp’s youth. 
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(/^ Attempt to poiso}2 Bdbiir,^ 

{Dec, 2 1 St) On Friday the i6th of the first Rab)‘ a strange 
event occurred which was detailed in a letter written to Kabul. 

That letter is inserted here just as it was written, without 
addition or taking-away, and is as follows : — ^ 

“ The details of the momentous event of Friday the i6th of 
the first Rahi‘ in the date 933 [Dec. 21st 1526 ad.] arc as 
follows: — The ill-omened old woman ^ Ibrilhim’s mother heard Fol. 305^* 
that I ate things from the hands of Hindustanis — the thing 
being that three or four months earlier, as I had not seen 
Hindustani dishes, I had ordered Ibrahim’s cooks to be brought 
and out of 50 or 60 had kept four. Of this she heard, sent to 
Atawa (Etawa) for Ahmad the cJidshnigir — in Hindustan they 
call a taster {bakdwal) a chdshnigir — and, having got him, 3 gave 
a ttila of poison, wrapped in a square of paper, — as has been 
mentioned a tula is rather more than 2 misqdls ^ — into the hand 
of a slave-woman who was to give it to him. That poison 
Ahmad gave to the Hindustani cooks in our kitchen, promising 
them four parganas if they would get it somehow into the food. 
Following the first slave-woman that ill-omened old woman sent 
a second to see if the first did or did not give the poison she had 
received to Ahmad. Well was it that Ahmad put the poison 
not into the cooking-pot but on a dish ! He did not put it into 
the pot because I had strictly ordered the tasters to compel any 
Hindustanis who were present while food was cooking in the 
pots, to taste that food.^ Our graceless tasters were neglectful 
when the food {ash) was being dished up. Thin slices of bread 
were put on a porcelain dish ; on these less than half of the 
paper packet of poison was sprinkled, and over this buttered 


* The letter is likely to have been written to Mahim and to have been brought 
hack to India by her in 935 ah. (f. 380(^), Some MSS. of the Pers. trs. reproduce 
it in Turk! and follow this by a Persian version ; others omit the Turk!. 

“ Turkl, Ima. Hindi Imwa means sister or paternal-aunt but this would not suit 
from Babur’s mouth, the more clearly not that his epithet for the offender is bad-bakht. 
Gul-badan (H.N. f. 19) calls her “ ill-omened demon”. 

3 She may have been still in the place as.signed to her near Agra when Babur 
occupied it (f. 269). 

^ f. 290. Erskine notes that the iula is about equal in weight to the silverV/J/f. 

5 It appears from the kitchen-arrangcmenls detailed by Abri’l-fa?:!, that before food 
was dished up, it was tasred from the pot by a cook and a subordinate taster, and next 
by the Head -taster. 


37 
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Fol 306. fritters were laid. It would have been bad if the poison had 
been strewn on the fritters or thrown into the pot. In his 
confusion, the man threw the larger half into the fire-place.” 

“On Friday, late after the Afternoon Prayer, when the cooked 
meats were set out, I ate a good deal of a dish of hare and also 
much fried carrot, took a few mouthfuls of the poisoned Hindu- 
stani food without noticing any unpleasant flavour, took also 
a mouthful or two of dried-meat {qaq). Then I felt sick. As 
some dried meat eaten on the previous day had had an un- 
pleasant taste, I thought my nausea due to the dried-meat. 
Again and again my heart rose ; after retching two or three 
times I was near vomiting on the table-cloth. At last I saw it 
would not do, got up, went retching every moment of the way 
to the water-closet (db-kkdna) and on reaching it vomited much. 
Never had I vomited after food, used not to do so indeed while 
drinking. I became suspicious ; I had the cooks put in ward 
and ordered some of the vomit given to a dog and the dog to 
be watched. It was somewhat out-of-sorts near the first watch 
of the next day ; its belly was swollen and however much people 
threw stones at it and turned it over, it did not get up. In that 
state it remained till mid-day ; it then got up ; it did not die. 

Fol. 3o6i. One or two of the braves who also had eaten of that dish, vomited 
a good deal next day ; one was in a very bad state. In the end 
all escaped. {Persian) ‘An evil arrived but happily passed onP 
God gave me new-birth ! I am coming from that other world ; 
I am born today of my mother ; I was sick ; I live ; through 
God, I know today the worth of life ! ” * 

“ I ordered Pay-master SI. Muhammad to watch the cook ; 
when he was taken for torture {qin), he related the above 
particulars one after another.” 

“Monday being Court-day,! ordered the grandees and notables, 
amirs and wazirs to be present and that those two men and two 
women should be brought and questioned. They there related 
the particulars of the affair. That taster I had cut in pieces, 
that cook skinned alive ; one of those women I had thrown 

* The Turk! sentences which here follow the well-known Persian proverb, Raslda 
had baldi wali ba khair ginashty are entered as verse in some MSS. ; they may be 
a prose quotation. 
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under an elephant, the other shot with a match-lock. The old 
woman {b,ua) I had kept under guard ; she will meet her doom, 
the captive of her own act.’* * 

'' On Saturday I drank a bowl of milk, on Sunday 'araq in 
which stamped-clay was dissolved.* On Monday I drank milk 
in which were dissolved stamped-clay and the best theriac,3 a 
strong purge. As on the first day, Saturday, something very 
dark like parched bile was voided.” 

“ Thanks be to God ! no harm has been done. Till now 
I had not known so well how sweet a thing life can seem ! As 
the line has it, ‘He who has been near to death knows the worth 
of life.’ Spite of myself, 1 am all upset whenever the dreadful Fol. 307. 
occurrence comes back to my mind. It must have been God’s 
favour gave me life anew; with what words can I thank him?” 

“ Although the terror of the occurrence was too great for 
words, I have written all that happened, with detail and circum- 
stance, because I said to myself, ‘ Don’t let their hearts be kept 
in anxiety ! ’ Thanks be to God ! there may be other days yet 
to see ! All has passed off well and for good ; have no fear or 
anxiety in your minds.” 

“This was written on Tuesday the 20th of the first Rabi‘, 

I being then in the Char-bagh.” 

When we were free from the anxiety of these occurrences, the 
above letter was written and sent to Kabul. 

(^. Dealings with Ibrahim's family.) 

As this great crime had raised its head through that ill-omened 
old woman {bud’i-bad-bakht), she was given over to Yunas-i-‘ali 
and KhwajagI Asad who after taking her money and goods, 
slaves and slave-women {dddilh), made her over for careful watch 
to ‘Abdu’r-rahim shaghdwal.^ Her grandson, Ibrahim’s son had 
been cared for with much respect and delicacy, but as the 
.attempt on my life had been made, clearly, by that family, it 

^ She, after l>eing put under contribution by two of Babur’s officers (f. was 

started off for Kabul, but, perhaps dreading her reception there, threw herself into 
the Indus in crossing and was drowned. (Cf. A.N. trs. li. Beveridge Errata and 
addenda p. xi for the authorities. ) 

^ gil makktum^ Lemnian earth, terra si^illata, each piece of whicli was impressed, 
when taken from the quarry, with a guarantee-stamp (Cf. Ency. Br. s.n. Lemnos).^ 

5 tiHd^-i-fUruqy an antidote. 

^ Index s.n. 
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did not seem advisable to keep him in Agra ; he was joined 
therefore to MuJIa Sarsan — who had come from Kamran on 
important business — and was started off with the Mulla to 
Kamran on Thursday Rabf 1 . 29th (Jan. 3rd 1527 ad.).* 

(A. Humdyuris campaign^ 

Fol loTb. Humayun, acting' against the Eastern rebels^ took Juna-pur 
(j/V), went swiftly against Nasir Khan {Nti/nhn) in Ghazl-pur 
and found that he had gone across the Gang-river, presumably 
on news* of Humayun's approach. I'rom Ghazi-pur HumSyun 
went against Kharid ^ but the Afghans of the place had crossed 
the Saru-water (Gogra) presumably on the news* of his coming. 
Kharid was plundered and the army turned back. 

Humayun, in accordance with my arrangements, left Shah 
Mir Husain and SI. Junaid with a body of effective braves in 
juna-pur, posted QazI Jia with them, and placed Shaikh Bayazid 
[Farmuli] in Aude (Oude). These important matters settled, 
he crossed Gang from near Karrah-Manikpur and took the 
Kalpi road. When he came opposite Kalpi, in which was Jalai 
Khan Jik-hafs (son) ‘Alam Khan who had sent me dutiful 
letters but had not waited on me himself, he sent some-one to 
chase fear from ‘Alam Khan’s heart and so brought him along 
(to Agra). 

Humayun arrived and waited on me in the Garden of Eight- 
paradises^ on Sunday the 3rd of the 2nd Rabi‘ (Jan. 6th 
1527 AD.). On the same day Khvvaja Dosl-i-khawand arrived 
from Kabul. 

(/. Rand Sangas approach.)^ 

Meantime Mahdi Khwaja’s people began to come in, treading 
on one another’s heels and saying, The Rana’s advance is 

* Kamran was in Qandahar (Index s.n.). Erskine observes here that Babur’s 
omission to give the name of Ibrahim’s son, is noteworthy ; the son may however 
have l>ecn a child and Ids name not known to or recalled by Babur when writing some 
years later. 

* 299 ._. 

^ The Ayin-i-akhan this in the sarkCir ot J un-pur, a location suiting the 

context. The second Persian translation (‘Abdu’r-rahim’s) has hero a scribe’s skip 
from one “news” to another {both asterisked in my text) ; hence Erskine has an . 
omission. 

♦.This is the Char-bagh of f. 300, known later as the Ram (Aram)-bagh (Garden- 
of-rest). 

s Presumably he was coming up from Marwar. 
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certain. Hasan Khan Mlwdti is heard ot also as likely to join 
him. They must be thought about above all else. It would 
favour our fortune, if a troop came ahead of the army to 
reinforce Biana.” Fol. 308. 

Deciding to get. to horse, we sent on, to ride light to Blana, 
the commanders Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yunas-i-‘ali, Shah 
Mansur Barlds, Kitta Beg, Qismatl * and Bujka. 

In the fight with Ibrahim, Hasan Khan MiwatVs son Nahar 
Khan had fallen into our hands ; we had kept him as an hostage 
and, ostensibly on his account, his father had been making 
comings-and-goings with us, constantly asking for him. It now 
occurred to several people that if Hasan Khan were conciliated 
by sending him his son, he would thereby be the more favourably 
disposed and his waiting on me might be the better brought 
about. Accordingly Nahar Khan was dressed in a robe of 
honour ; promises were made to him for his father, and he was 
given leave to go. That hypocritical mannikin [Hasan Khan] 
must have waited just till his son had leave from me to go, for 
on hearing of this and while his son as yet had not joined him, 
he came out of Alur (Alwar) and at once joined Rana Sanga in 
Toda(bhim, Agra District). It must have been ill-judged to 
let his son go just then. 

Meantime much rain was falling; parties were frequent; even 
Humayun was present at them and, abhorrent though it was to 
him, sinned ^ every few da}\s 

(y. Tramontane affairs?) 

One of the strange events in these days of respite ^ was this : — 

When Humayun was coming from Fort Victory (Qila‘-i-zafar) 
to join the Hindustan army, (Muh. 932 ah. - Oct. 1525 ad.) 101.308^. 
Mulla Baba of Pashaghar {Chaghatdi) and his younger brother 
Baba Shaikh deserted on the way, and went to Kitin-qara SI. 
{Aiizbeg), into whose hands Balkh had fallen through the 

* This name varies ; the Hai. MS. in most cases writes Qismatl, but on f. 267^, 

Qismatii ; the Elph. MS. on f. 220 has Q:s:mnai ; De Courteille writes Qismi. 

® artkab qildl^ perhaps drank wine, perhaps ate opium -confections to th« use of 
which he became addicted later on (Gulbadan’s Humayun-nama f. 30<5 and 73 ^)** 

3 ftiiyaiidr, i.e. between the occupation of Agra and the campaign a|^ainst ^an& 

Sanga. 
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enfeeblement of its garrison.^ This hollo)^ mannikin and his 
younger brother having taken the labours of this side (Cis- 
Balkh?) on their own necks, come into the neighbourhood ot 
Aibak, Khurram and Sar-bagh.^ 

Shah Sikandar — his footing in Ghurl lost through the surrender 
of Balkh — is about to make over that fort to the Auzbeg, when 
Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh, coming with a few Auzbegs, take 
possession of it. Mir Hamah, as his fort is close by, has no 
help for it ; he is for submitting to the Auzbeg, but a few days 
later Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh come with a few Auzbegs to 
Mir Hamah’s fort, purposing to make the Mir and his troop 
march out and to take them towards Balkh. Mir Hamah 
makes Baba Shaikh dismount inside the fort, and gives the rest 
felt huts {autdq) here and there. He slashes at Baba Shaikh, 
puts him and some others in bonds, and sends a man galloping 
off to TingrI-bIrdi {QucJitn, in Qunduz). Tingri-birdi sends off 
Yar-i-‘all and ‘Abdu’l-latif with a few effective braves, but before 
they reach Mir Hamah’s fort, Mulla Baba has arrived there with 
his Auzbegs ; he had thought of a hand-to-hand fight {auriish- 
murush\ but he can do nothing. Mir Hamah and his men joined 
Tingri-birdl’s and came to Qunduz. Baba Shaikh’s wound must 
have been severe ; they cut his head off and Mir Hamah brought 
FoL 309. it (to Agra) in these same days of respite. I uplifted his head 
with favour and kindness, distinguishing him amongst his fellows 
and equals. When BaqI shaghdwal went [to Balkh] 3 I promised 
him a ser of gold for the head of each of the ill-conditioned old 
couple ; one ser of gold was now given to Mir Hamah for Baba 
Shaikh’s head, over and above the favours referred to above.^ 

{Je. Action of part of the Bidna reinforcement, j 

Qismatl who had ridden light for Blana, brought back several 
heads he had cut off; when he and Bujka had gone with a few 

* Apparently the siege Babur broke up in 931 AH. had been renewed by the 
Auzbegs (£ 255^ and Trs. Note s.a. 931 ah. section c), 

* These places are on the Khulm-river between Khulm and Kahmard. The 
present tense of this and the following sentences is Babur’s. 

3 f. 261. 

* Erskine here notes that if the ser Babur mentions be one of 14 tu/as^ the value is 
about £2J ; if of 24 fOiaSt about ;^45. 
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braves to get news, they had beaten two of the Pagan’s scouting- 
parties and had made 70 to 80 prisoners. Qismati brought news 
that Hasan Khan Miwati really had joined Rana Sanga. 

(/. Trial -test of the large mortar of f 302.) 

{Feb, loih) On Sunday the 8th of the month (Jumada I.), 

I went to see Ustad ‘Ali-quli discharge stones from that large 
mortar of his in casting which the stone-chamber was without 
defect and which he had completed afterwards by casting the 
powder-compartment. It was discharged at the Afternoon 
Prayer ; the tlirow of the stone was 1600 paces. A gift was 
made to the Master of a sword-belt, robe of honour, and 
tipHchaq (horse). 

{jn. Babur ^*uives Agra against Rana Sangd.) 

{Feb. iitli) On Monday the 9th of the first Jumada, we got 
out of the suburbs of Agra, on our journey {safar') for the Holy 
W’ar, and dismounted in the open country, where we remained 
three or four days to collect our army and be its rallying-point* 

As little confidence was placed in Hindustani people, the Hindu- 
stan amirs were inscribed for expeditions to this or to that 
side : — ‘Alam Khan {Tahangari) was sent hastily to Gualiar to FoL 309*. 
reinforce Rahim-dad ; Makan, Oasim Beg Sanbali {Sa7nbhali\ 

Hamid with his elder and younger brethren and Muhammad 
Zaitun were inscribed to go swiftly to Sanbal. 

(//. Defeat of the advance-foixei) 

Into this .same camp came the news that owing to RanS 
Sanga’s swift advance with all his army,^ our scouts were able 
neither to get into the fort (Biana) themselves nor to send news 
into it. The Biana garrison made a rather incautious sally too 
far out ; the enemy fell on them in some force and put them to 

* T. chapdtiq. Cf. the two Persian translations 215 f. 205^ and 217 f. 215 ; also 
llminsky, p. 40*- 

® bulghan chirihi. The Rana’s forces are thus stated by Tod {R&jastdn ; Annals 
of Maj-wdr Cap. ix) : — “ Eighty thousand horse, 7 Rajas of the highest rank, 

9 Raos, and 104 chieftains l>earing the titles of Rawul and Rawut, with 500 war-, 
elephants, followed him into the field.” Babur’s army, all told, was 12,000 when he 
crossed the Indus from Kabul ; it will have had accretions from his own officers in 
the Panj-ab and some also from other quarters, and will have had losses at Panipaf; 
his reliable kernel of fighting-strength cannot but have been numerically insignificant, 
compared with the Rajput host. Tod says that almost all the princes of Rajastan 
followed the Rana at Kanwa. 
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rout.* There Sanger Khan Janjuha became a martyr. Kitta 
Beg had galloped into the pell-mell without his cuirass ; he got 
one pagan afoot {ydydgldtib') and was overcoming him, when 
the pagan snatched a sword from one of Kitta Beg*s own 
servants and slashed the Beg across the shoulder. Kitta Beg 
suffered great pain ; he could not come into the Holy-battle 
with Ranei Sanga, was long in recovering and always remained 
blemished. 

Whether because they were themselves afraid, or whether to 
frighten others is not known but Qismatl, Shah Mansur Barlds 
and all from Biana praised and lauded the fierceness and valour 
of the pagan army. 

Qasim Master-of-the-horse was sent from the starting-ground 
{safar qilghdn yurt) with his spadesmen, to dig many wells 
where the army was next to dismount in the Madhakur pargana. 

(Feb. i 6 tk) Marching out of Agra on Saturday the 14th of 
the first Jumada, dismount was made where the wells had been 
Fol. 310. dug. We marched on next day. It crossed my mind that the 
well- watered ground for a large camp was at Slkri.^ It being 
possible that the Pagan was encamped there and in possession 
of the water, we arrayed precisely, in right, left and centre. As 
Qismati and Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn in their comings and 
goings had seen and got to know all sides of Biana, they were 
sent ahead to look for camping-ground on the bank of the Sikri- 
lake (kul). When we reached the (Madhakur) camp, persons 
were sent galloping off to tell Mahdl Khwaja and the Biana 
garrison to join me without delay. Humayun’s servant Beg 
Mirak Mughiil was sent out with a few braves to get news of 
the Pagan. They started that night, and next morning brought 
word that he was heard of as having arrived and dismounted at 
a place one kuroh (2 miles) on our side (ailkdrdk) of Basawar.^ 
On this same day Mahdl Khwaja and Muhammad SI Mirza 
rejoined us with the troops that had ridden light to Biana. 


* This is the first use of the word in the Bdbur-ndma ; the defacer of 
theElph. Codex has altered it to aur&tur. 

• Shaikh Zain records [Abu’l-fazl also, perhaps quoting from him] that B&bur, by 
varying diacritical points, changed the name Sikr! to Shukri in sign of gratitude for bis 
victory oyer the Rana. The place became the Fathpur-slkrl of Akbar. 

? Erskine locates this as 10 to 12 miles n.w. of Bi&na. 
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(<?. Discomfiture of a reconnoitring party ^ 

The begs were appointed in turns for scouting-duty. When 
it was ‘Abdu*I«‘a^z*s turn, he went out of Slkrl, looking neither 
before nor behind, right out along the road to Kanwa which 
is 5 kuroh (lom.) aw'ay. The Rana mu§t have been marching 
forward ; he heard of our men’s moving out in their reinless 
(jaldfi-sis) way, and made 4 or 5,000 of his own fall suddenly on 
them. With ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz and Mulla Apaq may have been 1000 
to 1500 men ; they took no stock of their opponents but just Fol. 310^. 
got to grips ; they were hurried off at once, many of them being 
made prisoner. 

On news of this, we despatched Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘ali with 
Khalifa’s retainers. Mulla Husain and some others aubruq^ 
subruq were sent to support them,® and Muhammad ‘All Jang- 
jang also. Presumably it was before the arrival of this first, 
Muhibb-i-‘all*s, reinforcement that the Pagan had hurried off 
‘Abdu’l-‘aziz and his men, taken his standard, martyred Mulla 
Ni‘mat, Mulla Daud and the younger brother of Mulla Apaq, 
with several more. Directly the reinforcement arrived the 
pagans overcame Tahir- tibri, the maternal uncle of Khalifa’s 
Muhibb-i-‘all, who had not got up with the hurrying reinforce- 
ment [?].3 Meantime Muhibb-i-‘all even had been thrown down, 

* This phrase has not occurred in the B. N. before ; presumably it expresses what 
has not yet been expressed ; this Erskine’s rendering, “ each according to the speed 
of his horse,” does also. The first Persian translation, which in this portion is by 
Muhammad-quii MughOl translates by az datnbal yak digar (I. O. 2 1 5, f. 205^) ; 

the second, ^Abdu’r-rahlm*s, merely reproduces the phrase ; De Courteille (ii, 272) 
appears to render it by (amirs) que je tie nomme pas. If my reading of Xahir-tibrf s 
fiulare be correct {infra)^ Erskine’s translation suits the context. 

® The passage cut oflf by my asterisks has this outside interest that it forms tne intro- 
duction to the so-called “ Fragments ”, that is, to certain Turk! matter not included 
in the standard Bdbur-ndma, but preserved with the Kehr - Ilminsky - de Courteille 
text As is well-knpwn in Baburiana, opinion has varied as to the. genesis of Ais 
matter; there is now no doubt that it is a translation into Turk! from the {Persian) 
Akbar-ndmOy prefaced by the above-asterisked pas^ge of the. Babur -ndma and 
contininMis (^Utj^light omissions) from Bib, Ind. ed. i, 106 to 120 (trs. H. Beveridge 
i, 260 to 282), It covers the time from before the battle of Kanwa to the end of 
Abfi’l-fi^l’s description of B&bur’s death, attainments and 0 )urt ; it has been made 
to seem Babur’s own, down to his death-bed, hyjchanging the third person of A.F.’s 
narrative into the autobiographical first person. (Cf. Ilminsky, p^ 403 !• 4 and 
p. 494 1 Mhnoires ii, 272 and 443 to 464 ; JRAS. 1906, p 7 ^* ) 

A minute point in the history of the B.N, manuscripts may be plabed on record 
here ; viz., that the variants from the true Bdbur^n&ma text which occur in the Khhr ~ 
Ilminskyooe, occur also in the corrupt TurkI text of 1 . 0 . No. 214 (J]^S 1900, p 455 )* 

3 eha^r kOmak ytimds^ perhaps implying that -the Speed of his horseswwas not 
equal to that of Miiibb-i-’all’s. Translators vary as to the meaning of the phrase. 
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but Baku getting in from the rear, brought him out The enemy 
pursued for over a kuroh (2 m.), stopped liowever at the sight of 
the black mass of Muh. ‘Ali Jang-jang's troops. 

Foot upon foot news came that the foe had come near and 
nearer. We put on our armour and our horses* mail, took our 
arms and, ordering the carts to be dragged after us, rode out at 
the gallop. We advanced one kuroh. The foe must have 
turned aside. 

(/. Babur fortifies his camp,) 

For the sake of water, we dismounted with a large lake {kut) 
on one side of us. Our front was defended by carts chained 
together*, the space between each two, across which the chains 
stretched, being 7 or 8 qdri {circa yards). Mustafa Rumi had 
Fol. 311. had the carts made in the Rumi way, excellent carts, very strong 
and suitable.* As Ustad ‘Ali-qull was jealous of him, Mustafa 
was posted to the right, in front of Humayun. Where the carts 
did not reach to, Khurasani and Hindustani spadesmen and 
miners were made to dig a ditch. 

Owing to the Pagan’s rapid advance, to the fighting-work in 
Bfana and to the praise and laud of the pagans made by Shah 
Mansur, Qismati and the rest from Biana, people in the army 
shewed sign of want of heart. On the top of all this came the 
defeat of ‘Abdu*l-*azlz. In order to hearten our men, and give 
a look of strength to the army, the camp was defended and shut 
in where there were no carts, by stretching ropes of raw hide on 
wooden tripods, set 7 or 8 qdri apart. Time had drawn out to 
20 or 25 days before these appliances and materials were fully 
ready.® 

{q. A reinforce^nent from Kdbul.) 

Just at this time there arrived from Kabul QSsim-i-husain 
SL {Auzbeg Skaibdn) who is the son of a daughter of SI. liusain 
M. {Bdl-qara), and with him Ahmad-i-yusuf {Aughldqcht)^ 
Qawwam-i-aurdu Shah and also several single friends of mine, 

* Erskine and de Coarteille both give Mustafa the commendation the Turkl and 
Persian texts give to the carts. 

• According to Tod^s Rdjast&ny negotiations went on during the interval, having 
for their object the fixing of a frontier between the Rana and Babur. They were 
conducted by a “traitor” .^alah*d*din Tuiir the chief of Raisin, who moreover is 
said to have deserted to Babur during the battle. 
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counting up in all to 500 men. Muhammad Sharif, the astrologer 
of ill-augury, came with them too, so did Baba Dost the water- 
bearer {stlchi) who, having gone to Kabul for wine, had there FoL 31 lA 
loaded three strings of camels with acceptable Ghazni wines. 

At a time such ajs this, when, as has been mentioned, the army 
was anxious and afraid by reason of past occurrences and vicissi- 
tudes, wild words and opinions, this Muhammad Sharif, the 
ill-augurer, though he had not a helpful word to say to me, kept 
insisting to all he met, “ Mars is in the west in these days ; * 
who comes into the fight from this (east) side will be defeated.” 

Timid people who questioned the ill-augurer, became the more 
shattered in heart. VVe gave no ear to his wild words, made no 
change in our operations, but got ready in earnest for the fight. 

{Feb. 24tli) On Sunday the 22nd (of Jumada I.) Shaikh 
Jamal was sent to collect all available quiver-wearers from 
between the two waters (Ganges and Jumna) and from Dihll, so 
that with this force he might over-run and plunder the Miwat 
villages, leaving nothing undone which could awaken the enemy's 
anxiety for that side. Mulla Tark-i-'all, then on his way from 
Kabul, was ordered to join Shaikh Jamal and to neglect nothing 
of ruin and plunder in Miwat ; orders to the same purport were 
given also to Maghfur the Diwan. They went ; they over-ran 
and raided a few villages in lonely corners {bftjqdq) ; they took 
some prisoners; but their passage through did not arouse much 
anxiety ! 

(r. Babur renounces wine.) 

On Monday the 23rd of the first Jumada (Feb. 25th), when Fot 3 »*- 
I went out riding, I reflected, as I rode, that the wish to cease 
from sin had been always in my mind, and that my forbidden 
acts had set lasting stain upon my heart Said I, ” Oh ! my 
soul f ” 

(Persian) “ How long wilt thou draw savour frotn sin r 

Repentance is not without savour, taste it ! ” ■ 

* Cf. f. 89 for Babur's disastrous obedience to astrological warning. 

■ For the readily of this second line, given by the good MSS. viz. Tatiba ham hi 
mma hachash^ Ilminsky (p. 405) has Tauha hmm U masa^ mas/ hahhis^ which 
dc Conrteille [It 276] rendmby, “ O nnvjpte snsms/f que me goAUs-tu amsi hia 
//mi/emre/** The Persian ooop^ seems likely to be a quotation and may yel*be 
(bmid elsewhere. It is not in the lUmpur Dlw&n v/hich contains the Tgrkt verses 
folkrjvtng it (E. D. Ross p. 21). 
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(TurJtf) Throagh years how many has sin defiled thee ? 

How much of peace has transgression given thee ? 

How much hast thou been thy passions’ slave ? 

How much of thy life flung away ? 

With the Ghaxl’s resolve since now thou hast marched, 

Thou hast looked thine own death in the fsce ! 

Who resolves to hold stubbornly fast to the death, 

Thou knowest what change he attains. 

That far he removes him from all things forbidden, 

That from all his offences he cleanses himself. 

With my own gain before me, I vowed to obey, 

In this my transgression,* the drinking of wine.” 

The flagons and cups of silver and gold, the vessels of feasting, 
I had them all brought ; 

I had them all broken up 3 then and there. 

Thus eased 1 my heart by renouncement of wine. 


The fragments of the goM and silver vessels were shared out 
to deserving persons and to darwishes. The first to agree in 
renouncing wine was ‘Asas;^ he had already agreed also about 
leaving his beard untrimmed .5 That night and next day some 
Foi. 312S. 300 begs and persons of the household, soldiers and not soldiers, 
renounced wine. What wine we had with us was poured on the 
ground ; what Baba Dost had brought was ordered salted to 
make vinegar. At the place where the wine was poured upon 
the ground, a well was ordered to be dug, built up with stone 
and having an almshouse beside it. It was already finished in 
Muharram 935 (ah. — Sep. 1528 ad.) at the time I went to 
Sikri from Dulpur on my way back from visiting Gualiar. 

- kichmdklik, to pass over (to exceed ?), to ford or go through a river, whence to 
transgress. The same metaohor of crossing a stream occurs, in connection with 
drinking, on f. 189^. 

* This line shews that Babur’s renouncement was of wine only ; he conhnued to 
eat confections {ma^jun). 

3 Cf. f. 186^. Babur would announce his renunciation in Dlwan ; there loo the 
forbidden vessels of precious metals would be broken. His few words leave it to his 
readers to picture the memorable scene. 

^ This night-guard {'asas) cannot be the one concerning whom Gul-badan records 
that he was the victim of a little joke made at his expense by Babur (H. N. Index s.n . ). 
He seems likely to be the Haji Muh. *asas whom Abu’l-fazl mentions in connection 
with Kamran in 933 ah. (1547 ad.). He may be the *asas who took charge of 
Babur’s tomb at Agra (cf. Gul-badan’s H.' N. s.n. Muh ‘AH *asas lagh&t^ and 
Akbar-n&ma trs. i, 502). 

5 saq&li qirqm&qta u quimdqta. Erskine here notes that “a vow to leave the 
beard untrimmed was m^e sometimes by persons who set out against the infidels. 
They did not trim the beard till they returned victorious. Some vows of similar 
mature may be found in Scripture”, e./^. II Samuel, cap. 19 v. 24. 
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Xs. Remission of a due,) 

I had vowed already that, if I gained the victory over Sanga 
the pagan, I would remit the tamghd^ to all Musalmans. Of 
this vow Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn and Shaikh Zain 
reminded me at the time I renounced wine. Said I, “ You do 
well to remind me.” 

The tamghd was remitted to all Musalmans of the dominions 
I held.® I sent for the clerks {munshtldr)^ and ordered them to 
write for their news-letters {akhbar) the farnidn concerning the 
two important acts that had been done. Shaikh Zain wrote 
the farntdn with his own elegance (inshdsi bi/a) and his fine 
letter (inshd) was sent to all my dominions. It is as 
follows : — 3 

farmAn announcing bAbur’s renunciation 

OF WINE.4 

5 Let us praise the Long- suffer mg One who loveth the penitent 
and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let thanks be 
rendered to the Gracious One who ahsolveth His debtors, and 
forgive th those who seek forgiveness. Blessings be upon Muhammad 
the Crown of Creatures^ on the Holy family, on the pure Com- 
panions, and on the mirrors of the glorious congregation, to wit, 
the Masters of Wisdom who are treasure-houses of the pearls of 
purity and who bear the imi)ress of the sparkling jewels of this 
purport : — that the nature of man is prone to evil, and that the 
abandonment of sinful appetites is only feasible by Divine aid Fol. 313. 

* Index s.n. The tamgha was not really abolished until Jahangir’s time — if then 
(H. Beveridge). See Thomas’ Rnh'jitte Resources of the Mughal Knipire. 

® There is this to notice here IJabur’s narrative has made the remission of the 
tamgha contingent on his success, but the farmdn which announced that remission is 
dated some three weeks before his victory over Rana Sanga (Jumada II, 13th — 

March 16th). Manifestly Babur’s remission was absolute and made at the date given 
by Shaikh Zain as that of the farmdn. 'Fhc farmdn seems to have been despatched 
as soon as it was ready, hut may have been inserted in Babur’s narrative at a later 
date, together with the preceding paragraph which I have asterisked, 

3 “ There is a lacuna in the Turk! copy ” {i.e. the Elphinstone Codex) “from this 
olace to the beginning of the year 935- Till then I therefore follow only 
Mr. Metcalfe’s and my own Persian copies” (Erskine). 

♦ I am indebted to my husband for this revised version of the farmdn. He is 
indebted to M. de Courteille for help generally, and specially for the references to the 
Qoran {q.v. Infra) 

5 The passages in italics are Arabic in the original, and where traced to the Qoran, 
are in Sale s words. » 
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and the help that cometh from on hi<jh. Every soul is prone 
unto (and again) ''7V/is is the bounty of God; lie ivill give 

the same unto whom He picaseth ; and God is endued 7 vith great 
bounty P * 

Our motive for these remarks and for repeating these state- 
ments is that, by reason of human frailty, of the customs of 
kings and of the great, all of us, from the Shah to the sipahl, in 
the heyday of our youth, have transgressed and done what we 
ought not to have done. After some days of sorrow and 
repentance, we abandoned evil practices one by one, and the 
gates of retrogression became closec. But the renunciation of 
wine, the greatest and most indispensable of renunciations, 
remained under a veil in the chamber of deeds pledged to appear 
in due season, and did not show its countenance until the 
glorious hour when we had put on the garb of the holy warrior 
and had encamped with the army of Islam over against the 
infidels in order to slay them. On this occasion 1 received 
a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say “/r not the 
time yet come unto those who believe, that their hearts should 
humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that truth which 
hath been revealed ? 3 Thereupon we set ourselves to extirpate 
the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked at the gates 
of repentance. The Guide of Help assisted us, according to the 
saying “ Whoeifer knocks and re-knocks, to him it will be opened ”, 
and an order was given that with the Holy War there should 
I'oi. 3>3^- begin the .still greater war which has to be waged against 
sensuality. In short, we declared with sincerity that we would 
subjugate our passions, and I engraved on the tablet of my heart 
“ / turn unto 'fhee with repentance, and I am the first of true 
believcrs'^P And I made public the resolution to abstain from 
wine, which had been hidden in the treasury of my breast. The 
victorious servants, in accordance with the illustrious order, 
dashed u(K)n the earth of contempt and destruction the flagons 
and the cups, and the other utensils in gold and silver, which in 
their number and their brilliance were like the stars of the 
firmainent. They dashed them in pieces, as, God willing I soon 

• Chuifm, SHraA XII, v. 53. • Siirak LVII, v. ai. 

> Smrak LVII, v. 1 $. * Surah VII, ▼. 14a 
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will be dashed the gods of the idolaters, — and they distributed 
the fragments among the poor and needy. By the blessing of 
this acceptable repentance, many of the courtiers, by virtue of 
the saying that men fol/ow the religiott of their kings, embraced 
abstinence at the same assemblage, and entirely renounced the 
use of wine, and up till now crowds of our subjects hourly 
attain this auspicious happiness. I hope that in accordance 
with the sa\dng ''He who incites to good deeds has the same 
'reward as he who does thein' the benefit of this action will react 
on the foyal fortune and increase it day by day by victories. 

After carrying out this design an universal decree was issued 
that in the imperial dominions — May God protect them from Fol. 314. 
every danger and calamity — no-one shall partake of strong 
drink, or engage in its manufacture, nor sell it, nor buy it or 
possess it, nor convey it or fetch it. "Beware of touching it r 
" Perchance this ivill give you prosperity" * 

In thanks for these great victories,* and as a thank-offering 
for God’s acceptance of repentance and sorrow, the ocean of the 
royal munificence became commoved, and those waves of kind- 
ness, which are the cause of the civilization of the world and of 
the glory of the sons of Adam, were displayed, — and through- 
out all the territories the tax {tamgha) on Musalmans was 
abolished, — though its yield was more than the dreams of 
avarice, and though it had been established and maintained by 
former rulers, — for it is a practice outside of the edicts of the 
Prince of Apostles (Muhammad). So a decree was passed that 
in no city, town, road, ferry, pass, or port, should the tax be 
levied or exacted. No alteration whatsoever of this order is 
to be permitted. Whoever after hearing it makes any change 
therein, the sin of such change will be upon him" 3 

The proper course {sabil) for all who shelter under the shade ol 
the royal benevolence, whether they be Turk, Tajik, ‘ Arab^ Hindi, 
or F'arsi (Persian), peasants or soldiers, of every nation or tribe 


' Surah IT, v. 1S5. 

® These may he scIf-coii<] nests as luis Ijeen underst<>o<l hy Krskine (p. 35 ^) 
de Courtcille (ii. 281 ) hut as the Divine “ acceplance ” would seem to Uahur vouched 
for by his military success, “victories” may stand for iiis success at Kanwa. • 

3 Skrak 1 1, 177 where, in Sale's Iranslalion, the change referred to is the spt^cial 
one of altering a leg cy 
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of the sons of Adam, is to strengthen themselves by the tenets 
of religion, and to be full of hope and prayer for the dynasty 
which is linked with eternity, and to adhere to these ordinances, 
and not in any way to transgress them. It behoves all to act 
according to this farmdn ; they are to accept it as authentic 
when it comes attested by the Sign- Manual. 

Written by order of the Exalted one, — May his excellence 
endure for ever ! on the 24th of Jumada I. 933 (February 26th 

1527). 

(/. Alarm in Babur's (f amp,) 

Fol. 3*4^- In these days, as has been mentioned, (our people) great 
and small, had been made very anxious and timid by past 
occurrences. No manly word or brave counsel was heard from 
any one soever. What bold speech was there from the wazirs 
who are to speak out {diguchi), or from the amirs who will 
devour the land {wildyat-yighiichi) ? * None had advice to give, 
none a bold plan of his own to expound. Khalifa (however) 
did well in this campaign, neglecting nothing of control and 
supervision, painstaking and diligence. 

At length after I had made enquiry concerning people’s want 
of heart and had seen their slackness for myself, a plan occurred 
to me ; I summoned all the begs and braves and said to them. 
Begs and brave*^ ! 

{^Persian) Who comes into the world will die ; 

What lasts and lives will be God. 

{Ttirki) He who hath entered the assembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the cup of death. 

He who hath come to the inn of life, 

Pas<ieth at last from Earth’s house of woe. 

’ The words dlguchi and ylguchi are translated in the second WdqPatd-bdburi by 
sukhan-gui and \wllayat\-khwar. This ignores in them the future element supplied 
by their component gu which would allow them to apply to conditions dependent 
on Babur’s success. The Hai. MS, and Ilminsky read tiguchi^ supporter- or helper- 
to-be, in place of ylgurhi, ea,ter-to-be I have inferred from the khwdr of the Pers. 
translation ; hence de Courteille writes af/uj's atixqtieh iiicovtbait I' obligation de 
rafferniir le gouvernement'". But Erskine, using the Pers. text alone, and thus 
having khwdr before him, translates by, “amirs who enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms.” 
The two Turk! words make a depreciatory “jingle”, hut the first one, digitchi^ may 
imply serious reference to the duty, declared by Muhammad to be incumbent upon 
a wazir, of reminding his sovereign “when he forgetteth his duty Both may be 
taken as alluding to dignities to be attained by success in the encounter from which 
wazirs and amirs were shrinking. 
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Better than iiie with a bad name, is death with a good one. 

{Persian) Well is it with me, if I die with good name ! 

A good name most I have, since the body is death’s. * 

“ God the Most High has allotted to us such happiness and has 
created for us such good-fortune that we die as martyrs, we kill 
as avengers of His cause. Therefore must each of you take oath FoL 31$. 
upon His Holy Word that he will not think of turning his face 
from this foe, or withdraw from this deadly encounter so long as 
life is not rent from his body.*’/ All those present, beg and 
retainer, great and small, took the Holy Book joyfully into 
their hands and made vow and compact to this purport. The 
plan was perfect ; it worked admirably for those near and afar, 
for seers and hearers, for friend and foe. 

(«. Bdbu/s perilous position.) 

In those same days trouble and disturbance arose on every 
side : — Husain Khan Nu/idni 'went and took Rapri ; Qutb Khan’s 
man took Chandwar ^ ; a mannikin called Rustam Khan who 
had collected quiver -wearers from Between -the -two -waters 
(Ganges and Jamna), took Kul (Koel) and made Kichik ‘All 
prisoner ; Khwaja Zahid abandoned Sambal and went off ; 

SI. Muhammad Dulddi came from Qanuj to me ; the Gualiar 
pagans laid siege to that fort ; ‘Alam Khan when sent to 
reinforce it, did not go to Gualiar but to nis own district. Every 
day bad news came from every side. Desertion of many 
Hindustanis set in ; Haibat Khan Karg-anddz'^ deserted and 
went to Sambal ; Hasan Khan of Bari deserted and joined the 
Pagan. We gave attention to none of them but went straight 
on with our own affair. 

{zK Babur advances to fight.) 

The apparatus and appliances, the carts and wheeled tripods 
being ready, we arrayed in right, left and centre, and marched 
forward on New Year’s Day,^ Tuesday, the 9th of the second Fol. 315^. 
Jumada (March 13th), having the carts s and wheeled tripods 

* Firdausi’s SMh-n 3 ma [Erskine]. 

® Also Chand-wal ; it is 25111. east of Agra and on the Jamna {Tabaqai-i-ndsiri^ 

Raverty, p. 742 n.9]. 

3 Probably, Overthrower of the rhinoceros, but if Gurg-anddz be read, of Uie wolf. 

♦ According to the Persian aUendar this is the day the Sun enters Aries, • 

s The practical purpose of this order of march is shewn in the account of the battle 
of Panlpat, and in the Letter of Victory, f, 3 X 9 - •* 
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moving in front of us, with Ustad ‘Ali-quli and all the matchlock- 
men ranged behind them in order that these men, being on foot, 
should not be left behind the array but should advance with it. 

When the various divisions, right, left and centre, had gone 
each to its place, I galloped from one to another to give 
encouragement to begs, braves, and sipdhts. After each man 
had had assigned to him his post and usual work with his 
company, we advanced, marshalled on the plan determined, for 
as much as one kuroh (2 m.) * and then dismounted. 

The Pagan’s men, for their part, were on the alert ; they 
came from their side, one company after another. 

The camp was laid out and strongly protected by ditch and 
carts. As we did not intend to fight that day, we sent a few 
unmailed braves ahead, who were to get to grips with the enemy 
and thus take an omen. They made a few pagans prisoner, 
cut off and brought in their heads. Malik Qasim also cut off 
and brought in a few heads ; he did well. By these successes 
the hearts of our men became very strong. 

When we marched on next day, I had it in my mind to 
fight, but Khalifa and other well-wishers represented that the 
camping-ground previously decided on was near and that it 
would favour our fortunes if we had a ditch and defences made 
there and went there direct. Khalifa accordingly rode off to get 
FoL 316. the ditch dug ; he settled its position with the spades-men, 
appointed overseers of the work and returned to us. 

{w. The battle of Kdnwa,) * 

On Saturday the 13th of the second Jumada (March 17th, 
1527 AD.) we had the carts dragged in front of us (as before), 
made a kuroh (2 m.) of road, arrayed in right, left and centre, 
and dismounted on the ground selected. 

* kurohcha^ perhaps a short kuroh, but I have not found Babur using cha as a 
diminutive in such a case as kurohcha, 

* or Kinua, in the Blana district and three marches from Blina^town. had 
been determined on by Rana Sangram Singh {ue. Sangi) for the northern limit of his 
dominions, and he had here built a small palace.” Tod thus describes B&bur’s foe, 
**Sanga Kana was of the middle stature, and of great muscular strength, fair in 
complexion, with unusually large eyes which appear to be peculiar to his descendants. 
He exhilutcd at his death but the fra^pents of a warrior : one tyt was lost in the 
broil with his brother, an arm in action with the L.odf kings of Dehll, and he was 
a cripple owing to a limb being broken liy a cannon-ball in another ; while he 
ononted So wcm^s from the sword or the lance on vanous parts of his body** (Tod*s 
A'kjatfdm, cap. Annals of Mewar). 
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A few tents had been set up ; a few were in setting up when 
news of the appearance of the enemy was brought. Mounting 
instantly, I ordered every man to his post and that our array 
should be protected with the carts.* 

* As the following Letter-of- victory (Fat/i-ndma) which is 
what Shaikh Zain had indited, makes known particulars about 
the army of Islam, the great host of the pagans with the position 
of their arrayed ranks, and the encounters had between them 
and the army of Islam, it is inserted here without addition or 
deduction.* 

SHAIKH ZAIN’S LETTER-OF-VICTORY. 

(a. Introduction?) 

Praise be to God the Faithful Promisery the Helper of His 
servantSy the Supporter of His nrmieSy the Scatterer of hostile 
hostSy the One alone without whom there is nothing, Poi. 316^. 

* Here M. de C. has the following note lii, 27311.) ; it supplements iny own of 

f. 264 [n. 3l- ** arCihay (fue j*ai traduit par chariot est pns par M. Leyden 

(this should be Erskine) dam le sens de \ ce </ue je ne crois pas eaad ; tout 
an plus sig$iifierait-il (gun-carriage). “ // nie parait impossible d\uimettre 

qne Bliber eAt t\ sa disposition une artillerie atteUe attssi considifrable. Ces ariiba 
pottvaient senn'r en partie h transporter des pieces de campaiptey mais ils avaient atissi 
une autre destination^ com me on le voit par la suite du r^citL* It does not ap|)car to 
me that Erskine translates the word ariiba by the word Jtnn, but that the arabas 
(all of which he took to be gun-carriages) being there, he supposed the guns. This 
was not correct as the various iiassages aViout airts j\s defences show (cf. Index 
s,nn. arAba and carts). 

* It is characteristic of IJabur that he reproduces Shaikh Zain’s Fath-uUmay not 

because of its eUxjuence but because of its useful details. Erskine and de Courteille 
have the following notes concerning Shaikh Zain’s fannan : — “ Nothing can form 
a more striking contrast to the simple, manly and intelligent style of Baber himself, 
tlian the pompous, laboured periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this 
Firman to any native of India who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the 
official bombast of Zeineddin, while I have met with none but Turks who paid due 
praise to the calm simplicity of Bal>er” [Mems. p. 359]* “ Comme la pria^dente 

{Jarmikn)y cette piice est rttUgte en langue persane et offre un module des plus accomplis 
du style en ttsa^e dans les chancelleries orientales. La traduction d'un semblable 
morceau di' eloquence est de la plus grande difficultly si on veut Stre dairy tout en restqnt 
fidlle d V original.'' 

Like the Renunciation fartndny the Letter-of-victory with its preceding .sentence 
which I have a.sterisked, was probably inserted into Babur’s narrative somewhat 
later than the battle of Kanwa. Hence Babur’s pluperfect-tense ‘‘had indited”. 

1 am indebted to my husband for help in revising the difficult Fath-nCxma ; he 
has done it with consideration of the variants between the earlier English and the 
French translations. No doubt it could be dealt with mi>re searchingly still by one 
well-versed in the Qoran and the Traditions, and thus able to explain others of jts 
allusions. The italics denote Arabic passages in the original ; many of these arc 
from the ( )oran, and in tracing them M. de Courteillc’s notes have been ;host useful 
to us, 
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O Thou the ExcUter of the pillars of Isldm^ Helper of thy 
faithful minister. Overthrower of the pedestals of idols. Overcomer 
of rebellious foes. Exterminator to the uttermost of ehe followers of 
darkness ! 

Lauds be to God the Lord of the worlds, and may the blessing 
of God be upon the best of His creatures Muhammad, Lord of 
ghdzis and champions of the Faith, and upon his companions, the 
pointers of the way, until the Day of judgment. 

The successive gifts of the Almighty are the cause of frequent 
praises and thanksgivings, and the number of these praises and 
thanksgivings is, in its turn, the cause of the constant succession 
of God's mercies. For every mercy a thanksgiving is due, and 
eveiy thanksgiving is followed by a mercy. To render full 
thanks is beyond men's power ; the mightiest are helpless to 
discharge their obligations. Above all, adequate thanks cannot 
be rendered for a benefit than which none is greater in the 
world and nothing is more blessed, in the world to come, to wit, 
victory over most powerful infidels and dominion over wealthiest 
heretics, “ these are the unbelievers, the wicked^ * In the eyes of 
the judicious, no blessing can be greater than this. Thanks be 
to God ! that this great blessing and mighty boon, which from 
the cradle until now has been the real object of this right-thinking 
mind (Babur’s), has now manifested itself by the graciousness of 
the King of the worlds ; the Opener who dispenses his treasures 
without awaiting solicitation, hath opened them with a master- 
key before our victorious Nawab (Babur),* so that the names of 
our 3 conquering heroes have been emblazoned in the records of 
glorious ghdzis. By the help of odr victorious soldiers the 
FoL 317- standards of Islam have been raised to the highest pinnacles. 
The account of this auspicious fortune is as follows : — . 

* Qoran, cap. 80, last sentence. 

^ Shaikh Zain, in his version of the BObur-ndmoy styles B&bur Naw&h where there 
can be no donbt of the application of the title, viz, in describing Sh&h Tahm&sp'fi 
gifts to him (mentioned by Bibur on f. 305). He uses the title also in the jfhrmdn of 
renunciation (f. 313^), but it does not appear in my text, ** royal ” (fortune) standing 
for it {in loc§ p, 555, 1. 10). 

, 3 The possessive pronoun occurs several times in the Letter-of-victory. As there 
is no semblance of putting forward that letter as being Babur*s, the pronoun seems to/ 
imply “ on our side ”. 
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(^. RandSangd and his forces?) 

When the flashing-swords of our Islam-guarded soldiers had 
illuminated the land of Hindustan with rays of victory and 
conquest, As has been recorded in former letters-of-victory,* 
the Divine favour caused our standards to be upreared in the 
territories of Dihli, Agra, J un-pur, Kharid,* Bihar, etc.^ when 
many chiefs, both pagans and Muhammadans submitted to our 
generals and shewed sincera obedience to our fortunate Nawab. 

But Rana Sanga the pagan who in earlier times breathed 
submissive to the Nawab, 3 now was pujfed up with pride arid 
became of the number of unbelievers.^ Satan-like he threw back 
his head and collected an army of accursed heretics, thus 
gathering a rabble-rout of whom some wore the accursed torque 
{tauq\ the zindr?> on the neck, some had in the skirt the 
calamitous thorn of apostacy.^ Previous to the rising in Hindu- 
stan of the Sun of dominion and the emergence there of the 
light of the Shahanshah’s Khalifate \i,e. Babur’s] the authority 
of that execrated pagan (Sanga) — at the fudgment Day he shall 
have no friend^ was such that not one of all the exalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultan of Dihli, the Fol. 317^* 
Sultan of Gujrat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cope with this 
evil-dispositioned one, without the help of other pagans ; one 
and all they cajoled him and temporized with him ; and he had 
this authority although the rajas and rals of high degree, who 
obeyed him in this battle, and the governors and commanders 

* The B&bur-n&ma inqludes no other than Shaikh Zain’s about Kanwa. Those 
here alluded to will be the announcements of success at Milwat, Panipat, Dlbalpur 
and perhaps elsewhere in Hindustan. 

* In Jun-pur {Ayin-i-akbari) ; Elliot & Dowson note (iv, 283-4) that it appears 
to have included, near Sikandarpur, the country on both sides of the Gogra, and 
thence on that river’s left bank down to the Ganges. 

3 That the word Nawab here refers to Babur and not to his lieutenants, is shewn 
by his mention (f. 278) of Sanga’s messages to himself. 

^ Qor^, cap. 2, v. 32. The passage quoted is part of a description of Satan, 
hence mention of Satan in Shaikh Zain’s next sentence. 

5 The brahminical thread 

® khUr’i-miknat-i-irtidiid dar ddman. This Erskine renders by “who fixed thorns 
from the pangs of apostacy in the hem of their garments ” (p. 360). Several good 
MSS. have khdr^ thorn, but Ilminsky has Ar. kkimdr^ cymar, instead (p.,411). 

De Courteille renders the passage by ** portent au pan de leurs habits la marque 
dculoureuse de Vapostasie ” (ii, 290). To read khimdr^ cymar (scarf), would serve, 
as a scarf is part of some Hindu costumes. 

y Qoran, cap. 69, v. 35. 
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\v1io were among’st his followers in this conflict, had not obeyed 
him in any earlier fight or, out of regard to their own dignity, 
been friendly with him. Infidel standards dominated some 
200 towns in the territories of Islam ; in them mosques and 
shrines fell into ruin ; from them the wives and children of the 
Faithful were carried away captive. So greatly had his forces 
grown that, according to the Hindu calculation by which one 
lak of revenue should yield loo horsemen, and one kriir of 
revenue, 10,000 horsemen, the territories subject to the Pagan 
(Sanga) yielding 10 krfirs, should j ield him 100,000 horse. 
Many noted pagans who hitherto had not helped him in battle, 
now swelled his ranks out of hostility to the people of Islam. 
Ten powerful chiefs, each the leader of a pagan host, uprose in 
rebellion, as smoke rises, and linked themselves, as though 
Fol. 318. enchained, to that perverse one (Sanga); and this infidel decade 
who, unlike the blessed ten,* uplifted misery-freighted standards 
which denounce unto them exa'uciating punishtnent,- had many 
dependants, and troops, and wide-extended lands. As, for 
instance, Sal^iu’d-din 3 had territory yielding 30,000 horse, 
Rawal Odai Singh ofBagar had 12,000, Medini Rai had 12,000, 
Hasan Khan of Miwat had 12,000, Bar-mal of Idr had 4iO0O, 
Narpat Hara had 7,000, SatrvI of Kach (Cutch) had 6,000, 
Dharm-deo had 4,000, Bir-sing-deo had 4,000, and Mahmud 
Khan, son of SI. Sikandar, to whom, though he possessed neither 
district nor pargana, I 0,000 horse had gathered in hope of his 
attaining supremacy. Thus, according to the calculation of 
Hind, 201,000 was the total of those sundered from salvation. 
In brief, that haughty pagan, inwardly blind, and hardened of 

* M. Defr^mery, when reviewing the French translation of the B. N. {Jaumal des 
Savans 1873), points out (p. 18) that it makes no mention of the blessed ten**. 
Erskine mentions them but without explanation. They are the ^asAarah mubask- 
sharak^ the decade of followers of Muhammad who ** received good tidings ”, and 
whose certain entry into Paradise he foretold. 

^ Qoriui, cap. 3, v. 20. M. Defr^mery reads Shaikh 2 ^in to mean that these 
words of the ^lan were on the infidel standards, but it would be simpler to read 
Shaikh Zatn os meaning that the infidel insignia on the standards ** denounce 
punishment ” on their users. 

3 He seems to have been a Rajput convert to Muhammadanism who changed his 
Hindi name Sithadl for wlrnt ^bur writes. His son married Sanga*s daughter ; 
his fiefs were Itaisin and S^angpCtr ; he deserted to Babur in the battle of ]* 2 uiwa. 
(Cf. Erskine*s History of India i, 471 note ; Mirdt-i-sikandari^ Bayle/s trs. s.n . ; 
Akbar-mtma^ H.B.*s trs. i, 261 ; Tod’s Rdjast&n cap. Mewar.) 
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heart, having joined with other pagans, dark-fated and doomed 
to perdition, advanced to contend with the followers of Islam 
and to destroy the foundations of the law of the Prince of Men 
(Muhammad), on whom be God’s blessing ! The protagonists 
of the royal forces fell, like divine destiny, on that one-eyed 
Dajjal * who, to understanding men, shewed the truth of the 
saying, When Fate arrives^ the eye becomes blinds and, setting 
before their eyes the scripture which saith. Whosoever striveth 
to promote the true religion, striveth for the good of his own soul^ FoL 318^. 
they acted on the precept to which obedience is due. Fight 
against infidels and hypocrites, 

{c. Military movements?) 

{March 17th, 1527) On Saturday the 13th day of the second 
Jumada of the date 933, a day blessed by the words, God hath 
blessed your Saturday, the army of Islam was encamped near 
the village of Kanwa, a dependency of Blana, hard by a hill 
which was 2 kurohs (4 m.) from the enemies of the Faith. 

When those accursed infidel foes of Muhammad’s religion heard 
the reverberation of the armies of Islam, they arrayed their 
ill-starred forces and moved forward with one heart, relying on 
their mountain-like, demon-shaped elephants, as had relied the 
Lords of the Elephant ^ who went to overthrow the sanctuary 
{kdba) of Islam. 

' ** Dej&I or al Masih al Dajjal, the false or lying Messiah, is the Mti h a mmm ia n 
Anti’Christ. He is to be one-eyed, and marked on the forehead with the letters 
K. F.R. si^ifying Kafer, or Inhdel. He is to appear in the latter days riding on an 
ass, and will be followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and will continue on the Earth 
40 da3rs, of which one will be equal to a year, another to a month, another to a week, 
and the rest will be common days. He is to lay waste all pla^ but will not enter 
Mekka or Medina, which are to be guarded by angels. He is finally to ue slain at 
the gate of Lud by Jesus, for whom the Musalmans profess great veneration, calling 
hiih the breath or spirit of God. — See Sale’s Introductory Discourse to the A^oran ” 

[Erskine]. 

• (^ran, cap. 29, v. 5. 

3 ‘^This alludes to the defeat of [an Abyssinian Christian] Abraha the prince of 
Yemen who [in the year of Muhammad’s birth] marched his army and some elephants 
to d^troy the ha^ha of Makka. * The Meccans,* says Sale, ‘ at the appearance of so 
considerable a host, retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend 
their city or temple. But God himself undertook the defence of both. For when 
Abraha drew near to Mecca, and would have entered it, the elephant on which he 
rode, which was a very large one and named Mahmud, refused to advance any nigher 
to the town, but knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him that way* 
though he would rise and march briskly enou^ if they turned him towards any other . 
quarter ; and while matters were in tto posture, on a sudden a large flock of birds, ^ 
like swsilows, came flying from the sea-coast, every-one of which carried threejitones, * 
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“ Having these elephants, the wretched Hindus 
Became proud, like the Lords of the Elephant ; 

Yet were they odious and vile as is the evening of death. 

Blacker ‘ than night, outnumbering the stars, 

All such as fire is * but their heads upraised 
In hate, as rises its smoke in the aaure sky, 

Ant-like they come from right and from left, 

ThousJuids and thousands of horse and foot.’* 

They advanced towsy’ds the victorious encampment, Intending 
Fol. 319, to give battle. The holy warriors of Islam, trees in the garden 
of valour, moved forward in ranks straight as serried pi**es and, 
like pines uplift their crests to heaven, uplifting their helmet- 
crests which shone even as shine the hearts of those that strive 
in the way of the Lord ; their array was like Alexander’s iron- 
wall, 3 and, as is the way of the Prophet’s Law, straight and firm 
and strong, as though they were a welLcompacted building ; ^ and 
they became fortunate and successful in accordance with the 
saying. They are directed by their Lord^ and they shall prosper,^ 

In that array no rent was frayed by timid souis ; 

Firm was it as the Shahanshah’s resolve, strong as the Faith ; 

Their standards brushed against the sky ; 

Verily we have granted thee certain victory, ® 

Obeying the cautions of prudence, we imitated the ghdzts of 
Rum 7 by posting matchlockmen {tufanchidn) and cannoneers 
{rdd-anddzdn) along the line of carts which were chained to one 
another in front of us ; in fact, Islam’s army was so arrayed and 
so steadfast that primal Intelligence® and the firmament (^aql-i- 
pir u charkh-i-asir) applauded the marshalling thereof. To 
effect this arrangement and organization, Nizamu’d-dm ‘All 
Khalifa, the pillar of the Imperial fortune, exerted himself 

one in each foot and one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down upon the 
heads pf Ahraha’s men, certainly killing every one they struck.’ The rest were 
swept away by a flood or perished by a plague, Abraha alone reaching Senaa, where 
the also dM ” [Erskine]. The above is taken from Sale’s note to the 105 chapter of 
the ^rftn, entitled “ the Elephant 

' Presumably black by reason of their dark large mass. 

* Pr^mably, devouring as file, 

3 This is 50 m. long and blocked the narrow pass of the Caspian Iron-gates. It 
ends south of the Russian town of l>sr-band, on the west shore of the CaspiaS 
Erskine states that it was erected to repreu the invasions of Yajuj and Mujuj (Gog 
and Magog). 

* Qoiln, cap. Ixi, v. 4. 

s Qorin, cap. ii, v. 4. Erskine appears to quote another verse. 

* Qorin, cap. xlviii, v. i. 

’ Index x.M. 

, * Kkirmd^ bnaBigenot or the first Imellifenee, was supposed to be the guardian of 
the tmpyieal hemn fSitkiath 
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strenuously ; his efforts were in accord with Destiny, and were 
approved by his sovereign’s luminous judgment. 

{d. Commanders of the centre?^ 

His Majesty’s V^^s in the centre. In the right-hand of 
the centre were stationed the illwtrious and most upright Fol.';3i9^. 
brother, the beloved friend of Destiny, the favoured of Him 
whose aid is entreated {t,e. God), Chin-timur Sultan,* — ^the 
illustrious son, accepted in the sight of the revered Allah, 
Siilaiman Shah,*. — the reservoir of sanctity, the way-show:;r, 

Khwaja Kamalu’d-dln (Perfect-in-the Faith) Dost-i-khawand, — 
the trusted of the sultanate, the aSider near the sublime threshold, 
the close companion, the cream of associates, KamSlu’d-dln 
Y unas-i-‘all, — the pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in friendship, 
Jalalu’d-din (Glory -of- the -Faith) Shah Mansur Barlds, — the 
pillar of royal retainers, most excellent of servants, Nizamu’d-dm 
(Upholder-of-the- Faith) Darwish-i-muhamraad Sdrbdn, — the 
pillars of royal retainers, the sincere in fidelity, Shihabu’d-din 
(Meteor-of-the-Faith) ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian and Nizamu’d-din 
Dost Lord-of-the-Gate. 

In the left-hand of the centre took each his post, the reservoir 
of sovereignty, ally of the Khalifate, object of royal favour, Sultan 
‘Ala’u’d-din ‘Alam Khan son of SI. Bahlul Ludty — the intimate 
of illustrious Majesty, the high priest {dastur) of sadrs amongst 
men, the refuge of all people, the pillar of Islam, Shaikh Zain of 
Khawaf,3 — the pijlar of the nobility, Kamalu’d-din Muhibb-i-‘ali, 
son of the intimate counsellor named above {i.e. Khalifa), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, Nizamu’d-din TardI Beg brother of Quj 
(son of) Ahmad, whom God hath taken into His mercy, — Shir- Fol. 320. 
afgan son of the above-named Quj Beg decease^, — the pillar of 
great ones, the mighty khan, Araish Khan,^ — the wazir, greatest 

* Chln-Umur Chingiz-khdnid Chaghatdi is called Babur’s brother because a 
(maternal-) cousin of Babur’s own generation, their last common ancestqr being 
Yunas Khan. 

* Sulaiman Ttm&rid Mtrdn-sh&hi is called Babur’s son oecause his father was of 
Babur’s generation, their last common ancestor being SL Abii-sa‘id Mlrza. He was 
13 years old and, through Shah B^m, hereditary sh&h of Badakhshan. 

5 The Shaikh was able, it would appear, to see himself as others saw him, since 
the above description of him is his own. It is confirmed hy Abu’l-fiisl and Badiyfinl’s 
accounts of his attainments. 

^ The honourable post given to this amir of Hind is likely to be durto his lojalty 
to B&bur. * 
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of waziis amongst men, Khw^a Kamalu’d-din Husain, — and 
a number of other attendants at Court {diwantan). 

{e. Commanders of the right wing.) 

In the right wing was the exalted son, honourable and 
fortunate, the befriended of Destiny, the Star of the Sign of 
sovereignty and success, Sun of the sphere of the Khalifate, 
lauded of slave and free, Muhammad Humavun Bahadur. On 
that exalted prince’s right hand there were, one whose rank 
approximates to royalty and who is distinguished by the favour 
of the royal giver of gifts, Qasim-i-hus;dn SultSn, — the pillar of 
the nobility Ni^amu’d-dln Ahmad* i-yusuf Aughldqchi ^ — the 
trusted of royalty, most excellent of servants, Jalalu’d-din Hindu 
'S^gqucktn ,^ — the trusted of royalty, perfect in loyalty, Jal5lu*d- 
din Khusrau Kdkuldash, — the trusted of royalty, Qawam (var. 
Qiyam) Beg Aurdii-shdh,^ — the pillar of royal retainers, of perfect 
sincerity, Wall Qard-quzi the treasurer, ^ — the pillar of royal 
retainers, Nizamu’d-din Pir-quli of Sistan, — the pillar of wazlrs, 
Khwaja Kamalu’d-din pahlawdn (champion) of Badakhshan, — 
the pillar of royal retainers, ‘Abdu’l-shakur, — the pillar of the 
nobility, most excellent of servants, the envoy from ‘Iraq 
Sulaiman Aq5, — and Husain Aqa the envoy from Sistan. On 
Fol 3*0^* the victory-crowned left of the fortunate son already named 
there were, the sayyid of lofty birth, of the family of MurtizS 
(‘All), Mir Hama (or Hama),= — the pillar of royal retainers, the 
perfect in sincerity, Shamsu’d - din Muhammad! Kukuldash and 
Ni^mu’d-dln KhwajagI Asad jdn-ddr.^ In the right wing 

* AluDmd may be a nephew of Yusuf of the same agnomen (Index s,nn . ). 

^ I nave not discovered the name of this old servant or the meaning of his seeming- 
sobriquet, Hindu. As a qiUhin he will have been a Mughul or Turk. The circum- 
stance of hb service with a son of Mahmud Mirin-shdhi (down to 905 ah.) makes it 
possible that he drew his name in his youth from the tract s.e. of Mahmud’s H4ar 
territory which has been known as Little Hind (Index s.n. Hind). This is however 
conjecture merely. Another suggestion is that as hindA can mean bktik^ it may 
stand for the common garH of the Turks e.g. (Jari Barlas, Black Barlas. 

3 1 am uncertain whether Qari-qdsI is the name of a place, or the jesting sobriquet 
of more than one meaning it can l^. 

* S^-fttll, tmimatcd; var. MS. khdn-ddr. No agnomen is used for Asad by 
Babur. The AAbar-nOma varies to j&mad&ry wardrobe-keeper, cup-holder {Bib. Ind. 
ed. i, 107), and Firishta to sar-j Amador^ head wardrobe-keeper (lith. ed. p. 209 top). 
It would be surprising to find such an official sent as envoy to *Iriq, as Asad was b^ 
before and after he fought at Kftnwa. 
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there were, of the amirs of Hind, — the pillar of the State, the 
Khan-of-Khans, DilSwar Khan,^ — the pillar of ' the nobility, 

Malik Dad Karar^dni, — and the pillar of the nobility, the 
Shaikh-of-shaikhs, Shaikh Guran, each standing in his appointed 
place. 

(/ Commanders of the left wing.) 

In the left wing of the armies of Islam there extended their 
ranks, — the lord of lofty lineage, the refuge of those in 
authority, the ornament of the family of Ta Ha and Ya Sin^ 
the model for the descendants of the prince of ambassadors 
(Muhammad); Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, — the exalted and fortunate 
brother, the well-regarded of his Majesty, Muhammad SI. Mirz5,3 
— the personage approximating to royalty, the descended of 
monarchs, ‘Adil Sultan son of Mahdi Sultan,^ — the trusted in 
the State, perfect in attachment, ‘Abdu*l-‘aziz Master of the 
Horse, — the trusted in the State, the pure in friendship, 
Shamsu’d-din Muhammad ‘AH Jangfang,^ — the pillar of royal 
retainers, Jal^u*d-din Qutluq-qadam qardwal (scout), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in sincerity, JaUlu'd-din 
Shah ll\xsz.m ydrdgt Mughul Ghdnchiif)^ — and Nizamu’d-din 
Jan-i-muhammad Beg Atdka. 

Of amirs of Hind there were in this division, the scions of 
sultans, Kamal Khan and Jamal Khan sons of the SI. ‘Ala*u’d-din Foi. 3*1. 
above-mentioned, — the most excellent officer ‘All Khan Shaikh* 
zada of Farmul, — and the pillar of the nobility, Nizam Khan of 
Biana. 

* son of Daulat Khin YUsrf-khail Ukdt. 

^ These are the titles of the zoth and 36th chapters of the Qorftn ; Sale offers 
conjectural explanations of them. The ‘*£smily” is Muhammad’a 

3 a B&l>qar& Tlmurid of Babur’s generation, their last common ancestor being 
Timfir himself. 

^ an Auzbeg who married a daughter of SI. Husain M. 

5 It has been pointed out to me that there is a Chinese title of nobility 
and that it may be behind the words jemg-jang. Though the soggeatton appears to me 
improbable, looking to the record of Bi^r^s officer, to the prevalenoe imbiiqaets 
amongst his people, aqd to what would be the spotidic appouance of a Chinese title 
or even class>name borne by a single man amonpt them, 1 add thb suggestion to 
those of my note on the meaning of the wmds (Index r.fs. Ma|u The ^itle • 

J&n-wikng occurs in Dr. Denison Ross’ Thru MSS. /run Khshghnrt p. St 5 
translator’s preface, p. 14. 

* Cf. f. 266 and f. 299. I^^^l^may be the name of his office, {homjrhrUf) and 
mean provisioner of arms or food or other military requirements. 
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( The flanking parties?^ 

For the flank-movement {tulghdma) of the right wing there 
were posted two of the most trusted of the household retainers, 
Tardika * and Malik QSsim the brother of Baba Qashqa, with 
a body of Mughuls; for the flank-movement of the left wing 
were the two trusted chiefs Mumin Ataka and Rustam Turkman, 
leading a body of special troops. 

(A. The Chief of the Staff.) 

The pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in loyalty, the cream 
of privy-counsellors, Nizamu’d-din Sultan Muhammad Bakhshi, 
after posting the ghdzts of Islam, came to receive the royal 
commands. He despatched adjutants {tawdchi) and messengers 
{yasdwat) in various directions to convey imperative orders 
concerning the marshalling of the troops to the great sultans 
and amirs. And when the Commanders had taken up their 
positions, an imperative order was given that none should quit 
his post or, uncommanded, stretch forth his arm to fight. 

(/. The battle?^ 

One watch * of the afore-mentioned day had elapsed when the 
opposing forces approached each other and the battle began. 
As Light opposes Darkness, so did the centres of the two 
fol 32id. armies oppose one another. Fighting began on the right and 
left wings, such fighting as shook the Earth and filled highest 
Heaven with clangour. 

The left wing of the ill-fated pagans advanced against the 
right wing of the Faith-garbed troops of Islam and charged 
down on Khusrau Kukuldash and Baba Qashqa’s brother Malik 
Qasim. The most glorious and most upright brother Chm-timur 
Sultan, obeying orders, went to reinforce them and, engaging in 
the conflict with, bold attack, bore the pagans back almost to 
the rear of their centre. Guerdon was made for the brother's 
glorious fame.3 The marvel of the Age, Mustafa of Rum, had 
his post in the centre (of the right wing) where was the exalted 
son, upright and fortunate, the object of the favourable regard of 

* or, Taxdl jraJkJka, the champion, Gr. monomachus (A.N. trs. i, 107 n. ). 

* var. I watch and zg'haris ; the time will have been between 9 and 10 a.m. 

3 jikidit ba n&m al ^auz-i-barbUiar shttd, a phrase not easy to translate. 
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Creative Majesty (t\e. God), the one distinguished by the particular 
grau of the mighty Sovereign who commands to do and not to do 
(ie. Babur), Muhammad Humayun Bahadur. This Mustafa of 
Rum had the carts (ardbahd) * brought forward and broke the 
ranks of pagans with matchlock and culverin dark like their 
hearts (?).* In the thick of the fight, the most glorious brother 
Qasim-i-husain Sultan and the pillars of royal retainers, Nizamu*d- 
din Ahmad-i-yusuf and Qawam Beg, obeying orders, hastened 
to their help. And since band after band of pagan troops 
followed each other to help their men, so we, in our turn, sent 
the trusted in the State, the glory of the Faith, Hindu Beg, and, 
after him, the pillars of the nobility, Muhammadi Kukuldash 
and Khwajagi Asad jdn-ddr^ and, after them, the trusted in Foi. 322. 
the State, the trustworthy in the resplendent Court, the most 
confided-in of nobles, the elect of confidential servants, Yunas- 
i-*ali, together with the pillar of the nobility, the perfect in 
friendship, Shah Mansur Barlds and the pillar of the grandees, 
the pure in fidelity, ‘ Abdu*l-lah the librarian, and after these, the 
nillar of the nobles. Dost the Lord-of-the-Gate, and Muhammad 
Khalil the master-gelder (akhta-begi),^ 

The pagan right wing made repeated and desperate attack on 
the left wing of the army of Islam, falling furiously on the holy 
warriors, possessors of salvation, but each time was made to 
turn back or, smitten with the arrows of victory, was 7 nade to 
descend into Hell, the house of perdition ; they shall be thrown to 
burn therein, and an unhappy^ iwelling shall it be.^ Then the 
trusty amongst the nobles, Mumin Ataka and Rustam Turkman 
betook themselves to the rear 5 of the host of darkened pagans ; 
and to help them were sent the Commanders Khwaja Mahmud 
and ‘All Ataka, servants of him who amongst the royal retainers 
is near the throne, the trusted of the Sultanate, Nizamu’d-din 
‘All Khalifa. 

** viz. those chained together as a defence and probably also those conveying the 
culverins. 

* The comparison may be between the darkening smoke of the fire-arms and the 
heresy darkening pagan hearts. 

3 There appears to be a distinction of title between the dkhta-btgi and the mir- 
akkmUr (master of the horse). 

^ Qorin, cap. I4> v. 33. 

3 These two men we^c in one of the flanking-pardes. 
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Our high - born brother Muhammad SI. Mirza, and the 
representative of royal dignity, ‘Adil Sultan, and the trusted in 
the State, the strengthener of the Faith, ‘Abdu'l-‘azJz, the Master 
of the Horse, and the glory of the Faith, Qutluq-qadam gardwal^ 
and the meteor of the Faith, Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang^ 
and the pillar of royal retainers, Shah Husain ydragi Mugkul 
Gkdncht{}) stretched out the arm to fight and stood firm. To 
support them we sent iht Dastury the highest of wazirs, Khwaja 
Fol. ^22b. Kamalu*d-din Husain with a body of diwdnis,^ Every holy 
warrior was eager to show his zeal, entering the fight with 
desperate joy as if approving the verse, Say^ Do you expect any 
other should befall us than one of the two most excellent things^ 
victory or martyrdom?'^ and, with display of life-devotion, 
uplifted the standard of life-sacrifice. 

As the conflict and battle lasted long, an imperative order was 
issued that the special royal corps {tdbindn-Ukhdsa-i-pddshdht) ^ 
who, heroes of one hue,s were standing, like tigers enchained, 
behind the carts,*^ should go out on the right and the left of the 
centre/ leaving the matchlockmen's post in-between, and join 
battle on both sides. As the True Dawn emerges from its cleft 
in the horizon, so they emerged from behind the carts ; they 
poured a ruddy crepuscule of the blood of those ill-fated pagans 
on the nadir of tue Heavens, that battle-field ; they made fall 
from the firmament of existence many heads of the headstrong, 
as stars fall from the firmament of heaven. The marvel of the 
Age, Ustad ‘All-quli, who with his own appurtenances stood in 
front of the centre, did deeds of valour, discharging against the 
iron-mantled forts of the infidels ® stones of such size that were 
(one) put into a^ scale of the Balance in which actions are 
weighed, that scale shall be heavy with good zvorks and he 

* This phrase “our brother” would support the view that Shaikh Zain wrote as 
for Babur, if there were not, on the other hand, mention of Babur as His Majesty, 
and the predous royal soul. 

” tSwdniSn here may mean those associated with the wazir in his duties : and not 
those attending at Court. 

’ Qoran, cap. 14, v. 53. 

^ Index $*n. chuhra (a brave). 

* hitabrii»*i*b€ska yikrangiy literally, forest*tigers (or, lions) of one hoe. 

^ There may be reference here to the chains us^ to connect the carts into a defence. 

^ The braves of the khdfa tdbin were part of Babur’s own centre. 

® perhaps the cataphract elephants ; perhaps the men in mail. 
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(/>. its owner) shall lead a pleasing life * ; and were such stones 
discharged against a hill, broad of base and high of summit, it 
would become like carded wooL^ Such stones Ustad 'Ali-qull 
discharged at the iron-clad fortress of the pagan ranks and 
by this discharge of stones, and abundance of culverins and 
matchlocks (?) 3 destroyed many of the builded bodies of the Fol. 323 . 
pagans. The matchlockmen of the royal centre, in obedience 
to orders, going from behind the carts into the midst of the 
battle, eacli one of them made many a pagan taste of the poison 
of death. The foot-soldiers, going into a most dangerous place, 
made their names to be blazoned amongst those of the forest- 
tigers (/>. heroes) of valour and the champions in the field of 
manly deeds. Just at this time came an order from his 
Majesty the Khaqan that the carts of the centre should be 
advanced ; and the gracious myal soul {i.e, Babur) moved 
towards the pagan soldiers, Victory and Fortune on his right, 

Prestige and Conquest on his left. On witnessing this event, 
the victorious troops followed from all sides ; the whole surging 
ocean of the army rose in mighty waves ; the courage of all the 
crocodiles ^ of that ocean was manifested by the strength of their 
deeds ; an obscuring cloud of dust o’erspread the sky (?). The 
dust that gathered over the battle-field was traversed by the 
lightning-flashes of the sword ; the Sun’s face was shorn of light 
as is a mirror’s back ; the striker and the struck, the victor and 
the vanquished were commingled, all distinction between them 
lost. The Wizard of Time produced such a night that its only 
planets were arrows, 5 its only constellations of fixed stars were 
the steadfast squadrons. 

Upon that day of battle sank and rose 
Blood to the Fish and dust-clouds to the Moon, 

While through the horse-hoofs on that spacious plain, Fol. 323 ^, 

One Earth flew up to make another Heaven.* 

* Qoran, cap. loi, v. 54 . 

* Qoran, cap. loi, v. 4 . 

3 bd andAkhtan-i‘Sang u farb-zan tufak bisyM, As Bibur does not in any place 
mention metal missiles, it seems safest to translate sang by its plain meaning of stone. 

* Also, metaphorically, swords. 

* Hr. My husband thinks there is a play upon the two meanings of this word, 
arrow and the planet Mercury ; so too in the next sentence, that there may be allusion 
in the kudkib sawdbit to the constellation Pegasus, opposed to Babur’^ squadrons 
of horse. 

* The Fish mentioned in this verse is the one pictured by Muhammadan cosmogony 
as supporting the Earth. The violence of the fray is illustrated by supposing that of 
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At the moment when the holy warriors were heedlessly flinging 
away their lives, they heard a secret voice say, Be not dismayed, 
7ieither be grieved, for, if ye believe, ye shall be ejcalted above the 
unbelievers^ and from the infallible Informer heard the joyful 
words, Assistance is from God, and a speedy victory I Ahd do 
thou bear glad tidings to true believers.^ Then they fought with 
such delight that the plaudits of the saints of the Holy Assembly 
reached them and the angels from near the Throne, fluttered 
round their heads like moths. Between the first and second 
Prayers, there was such blaze of combat that the flames thereof 
raised standards above the heavens, and the right and left of 
the army of Islam rolled back the left and right of the doomed 
infidels in one mass upon their centre. 

When signs were manifest of the victory of the Strivers and 
of the up-rearing of the standards of Islam, those accursed 
infidels and wicked unbelievers remained for one hour confounded. 
At length, their hearts abandoning life, they fell upon the right 
and left of our centre. Their attack on the left was the more 
vigorous and there they approached furthest, but the holy warriors, 
their minds set on the reward, planted shoots {nihdt) of arrows 
in the field of the breast of each one of them, and, such being 
their gloomy fate, overthrew them. In this state of affairs, the 
breezes of victory and fortune blew over the meadow of our 
Foi. 324, happy Nawab, and brought the good news. Verily we have 
granted thee a manifest victory.^ And Victory the beautiful 
woman {shahid) whose world-adornment of waving tresses was 
embellished by God will aid you with a mighty aid,^ bestowed 
on us the good fortune that had been hidden behind a veil, and 
made it a reality. The absurd (bdtil) Hindus, knowing their 
position perilous, dispersed like carded wool before the wind, and 
like moths scattered abroadM Many fell dead on the field of battle ; 
others, desisting from fighting, fled to the desert of exile and 

Earth’s seven climes one rose to Heaven in dust, thus giving Heaven eight. The 
verse is from Firdausi’s SAdh-ndma, [Tumer-Macan’s ed. i, 222]. The translation 
of it is Warner’s, [ii, 15 and n.]. I am indebted for the information given in this 
note to my husband’s long search in the Shdh-ndmd. 

* Qoran, cap. 3, v. 133. 

• Qoran, cap. 61, v. 13. 

3 Qoran, cap. 48, v. i. 

♦ Qoran, cap. 48, v. 3. 
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became the food of crows and kites. Mounds wrrc made of 
the bodies of the slain, pillars of their heads. 

(y. Hindu chiefs killed. in the battle.) 

Hasan Khan of Miwat was enrolled in the list of the dead by 
the force of a matchlock i^zarb-i-tufak) ; most of those headstrong 
chiefs of tribes were slain likewise, and ended their days by 
arrow and matchlock (//r // tufak). Of their number was Rawal 
tjdi Singh of Bagar,^ ruler {wall) of the Dungarpur country, who 
had 12,000 horse, Rai Chandraban Chiihdn who had 4,000 horse, 

Bhupat Rao son of that Salahu’d-din already mentiotled, who 
was lord of Chandiri and had 6,000 horse, Manik-cband Chuhdn 
and Dilpat Rao who had each 4,000 horse, Kanku or Gangu) 
and Karm Singh and Dankusi (?)^ who had each 3>ooo horse, and 
a number of others, each one of whom was leader of a great Foi. 324/5. 
command, a splendid and magnificent chieftain. All these trod 
the road to Hell, removing from this house of clay to the pit of 
perdition. The enemy’s country {ddru' l-harb) was full, as Hell 
is full, of wounded who had died on the road. The lowest pit 
was gorged with miscreants who had surrendered their souls to 
the lord of Hell. In whatever direction one from the army of 
Islam hastened, he found everywhere a self-willed one dead ; 
whatever march the illustrious camp made in the wake of the 
fugitives, it found no foot-space without its prostrate foe. 

All the Hindus slain, abject var. z&r) and iniean. 

By matchlock -stones, like the Elephants’ lordsp 
Many hills of their bodies were seen, 

And from each hill a fount of running blood. 

Dreading the arrows of (our) splendid ranks. 

Passed ^ they in flight to each waste and hill.' 


^ [see p. 572] far&sh. De Courteille, rcading^r^jA, transUltes this metaphor by 
comme un lit iorsqu^il est difait. He refers to Qoran, cap. lO' , v. 3. A better 
metaphor for the breaking up of an army than that of moths scattering, one allowed 
by the word /arUsh^ but possibly not by Muhammad, is vanish^ hke bubbles on wine. 

* B&gar is an old nanie for Dungarpur and Banswara [G. 0/ /. vi, 4.08 s.n. Banswira], 

® «V, Hai..MS. and maybe so read in I.O. 217 f.220^; Eranine writes Bikcrsi 
<P* 367) and notes the variant Nagersi ; Ilminsky (p. 421) Nrkr^I ; de Courteille 
(ii, 307) Niguersi. 

3 Cf. f. 3IW, and note, where it is seen that the stones which killthi the lords of the* 
Elephants were so small as to be carried in the bill of a bird like u swallow.^ WerQ 
such stones used in matchlocks in Babur’s day ? 

guz&ran^ var. guraz&n, caused to flee and hogs (Erskine notes the double- 
meaning). 


39 
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They turn their backs. The command of God is to be 
performed. Now praise be to God, All-hearing and All-wise, 
for victory is from God alone, the Mighty, the Wise.* Written 
JumSda II. 25th 933 (ah. — March 29th 1527 A.D.).* 


MINOR SEQUELS OF VICTORY. 

(<2. Babur assumes the title of Ghdzii) 

After this success Gkdzi (Victor in a Holy-war) was written 
amongst the royal titles. 

* This passage, entered in some MSS. as if verse, is made up of Qoran, cap. 17, 
V. 49 , cap. 33, V. 38, and cap. 3, v. 122. 

® As the day of battle was Jumada II. 13th (March i6th), the FeUk-n&ma was 
ready and dated twelve da3rs after that battle. It was started for K&bul on Rajab 9th 
(April iith). Something maybe said here appropriately about the surmise contained 
in Dr. Ilminsky’s Preface and M. de Courteille’s note to ii, 443 and 450, to 

the effect that Babur wrote a plain account of the battle of Kanwa and for this in his 
narrative substituted Shaikh Zatn’s Fath-n&ma^ and that the plain account has been 
preserved in KehPs Bibur-n&ma volume [whence Ilminsky reproduced it, it was 
translated by M. de Courteille and became known as a “ Fragment*' of Baburiana]. 
Almost certainly both scholars would have jrdgcd adversely of their suggestion by 
the light of to-day’s easier research. The following considerations making against its 
value, may be set down : — 

(1) There is no sign that Babur ever wrote a plain account of the battle or any 
account of it. The ^bwra^inst his doing so his statement that he inserts Shaikh 
Zain’s Fatk-ndma b6D90«e it gives particulars. If he had written any account, it would 
be found preceding the Fatk-n&ma^ as his account of his renunciation of wine precedes 
Shaikh Zain’s Farm&n announcing the act. 

(2) Moreover, the “Fragment” cannot be described as a plain account such as 
would harmonize with Babur’s style ; it is in truth highly rhetorical, though less so 
as Shaikh Zain’s. 

(3) The “Fragment” begins with a quotation from the Bdbur-ndma (f.310^ and n. ), 
skips a good deal of Babur’s matter preliminary to the battle, and passes on with what 
there can be no doubt is a translation in inferior Turk! of the Akbar-ndma account. 

(4) The whole of the extra matter is seen to be continuous and not fragmentary, 
if it is collated with the chapter in which Abu’l-fa^l describes the battle, its sequel of 
events, the death, character, attainments, and Court of Babur. Down to the death, 
it is changed to the first person so as to make Babur seem to write it. The probable 
concocter of it is Jahangir. 

(5) If the Fragment were Babur’s composition, where was it when ‘Abdu-r-rahlm 
translated the Bdhur-ndma in 998 AH. -1 590 ad. ; where tpo did Abu’l-fa^l find it to 
reproduce in the Akbar-n&ma ? 

(6) The source of Abu’bfazl’s information seems without doubt to be BAbuPs own 
narrative and Shaikh Zain’s Fath-ndma. There are many significant resemblances 
between the two rhetoricians’ metaphors and details select^.** 

(7) A good deal might be said of Uie dissimilarities between B&bur’s diction and that 
of the ^ * Fragment ”. But this is needless in face of the larger and more circumstantial 
objections already mentioned. 

(For a fuller account of the “Fragment” see JRAS. Jan. 1906- pp. 81, 8$ and 
* 9 o 8 ^ 75 ff.) 
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Below the titles (tugkra) * entered on the Fath-ndma, I wrote 

the following quatrain : — ® 

For Islam’s sake, I wandered in the wilds, 

Prepared for war with pagans and Hindus, 

Resolved myself to meet the martyr’s death. 325 * 

Thanks be to God ! a gh&si I became. 

{b. Chronograms of the victory^ 

Shaikh Zain had found {tdpib aidt) the words Fath-i-pddskdk~ 
idsldm 3 (Victory of the PSdshah of the Faith) to be a chronogram 
of the victory. Mir Gesu, one of the people come from Kabul, 
had also found these same words to be a chronogram, had 
composed them in a quatrain and sent this to me. It was 
a coincidence that Shaikh Zain and Mir Gesu should bring 
forward precisely the same words in the quatrains they composed 
to embellish their discoveries.^ Once before when Shaikh Zain 
found the date of the victory at Dibalpur in the words Wasat- 
i-shahr RabtuU-awwal^ (Middle of the month Rabi‘ I.), Mir 
Gesu had found it in the very same words. 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

(a. After the victory?) 

The foes beaten, we hurried them off, dismounting one after 
another. The Pagan’s encirclement ^ may have been 2 kurohs 

* means an imperial signature also, but would Babur sign Shaikh Zain’s 
Fath-i ndma ? His autograph verse at the end of the Rdmpur Diwdn has his signature 
following it. He is 'likely to have signed this verse. Cf. App. Q. [Erskine notes 
that titles were written on the back of despatches, an unlikely place for the quatrain, 
one surmises.] 

• This is in the Rdmpur diwdn (E.D. R. Plate 17). Hr. E. Denison Ross points 
out (p. 17 n. ) that in the 2nd line the Hai. Codex varies from Diwan, The MS, 
ia wrong ; it contains many inaccuracies in the latter part of the Hindustan section, 
perhaps due to a change of scribe. 

^ These words by (d)jad yield 933. From Babur’s use of the pluperfect tense, 

I think it may be inferr^ that (my) Sections a and b are an attachment to the Fath- 
ndma^ entered with it at a somewhat later date. 

♦ My translation df this puzzling sentence is tentative only. 

* This statement shews that the Dibalpur affair occurred in one of the B.N. gaps, 
and in 93 ^ ah. The words make 330 by abjad. It may be noted here that on. 
f.312^ and notes there are remarks concerning whether Babur’s remission of the 
tamghd was contingent on his winning at Kanwa. If the remission had been delayed 
until his victory was won, it would have found fitting mention with the other sequels 
of victory chronicled above ; as it is not with these sequels, it may be accepted as an 
absolute remission, proclaimed l>efore the fight. The point was a little uncertain 
owing to the seemingly somewhat deferred ins^ion in Babur’s narrative of Shaikh 
Zain’s Farmdn, 

^ ddtira^ presumably a defended circle. As the word aMrda [bracketed in the 
text] shows, B&bur us^ it boUi for his own and for Sangi’s camps. 
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from our camp {aurdu) ; when we reached his camp {aurdu\ 
we sent Muhammadlj ‘Abdu*l-‘aziz, ^Ali Khan and some others 
in pursuit of him. There was a little slackness;* I ought to 
have gone myself, and not have left the matter to what 
I expected from other people. When I had gone as much as 
a kuroh (2 rn.) beyond the Pagan’s camp, I turned back because 
it was late in the day ; I came to our camp at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

With what ill-omened words Muhammad Sharif the astrologer 
had fretted me! Yet he came at once to congratulate me! 
I emptied my inwards ^ in abuse of him, but, spite of his being 
heathenish, ill-omened of speech, extremely self-satisfied, and 
a most disagreeable person, I bestowed a lak upon him because 
there had been deserving service from him in former times, and, 
Fol. 325^. after saying he was not to stay in my dominions, I gave him 
leave to go. 

{b. Suppression of a rebellion,') 

{March 17th) We remained next day {Jutndda II. r^th) on 
that same ground. Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang and Shaikh 
Guran and ‘Abdu’l-malik 3 the armourer were sent off with 
a dense {qaltfi) army against I lias Khan who, having rebelled in 
Between-the-two-waters (Ganges and Jumna), had taken Kul 
(Koel) and made Klchlk ‘All prisoner.^ He could not fight 
when they came up ; his force scattered in all directions ; he 
himself was taken a few days later and brought into Agra where 
I had him flayed alive. 

{c. A trophy of victory^ 

An order was given to set up a pillar of pagan heads on the 
infant-hill {koh-bachd) between which and our camp the battle 
had been fought 


* Hence the Rana escape. He died in this year, not without suspicion of poison. 

* oickTmnz khdli qildlm^ a seeming equivalent for English, “I poured out my 
spleen.” 

3 var. maluk as e.g. in I.O. 217 £. 22 $^, and also elsewhere in the Bdbur-ndma, 

* On f. 315 the acts attribute to Illis Khin are said to have bwn done- by 
a ** mannikin called Rustam Kh&n”. Neither name appears elsewhere in the B.N. ; 
the hero’s name seems a sarcasm on the small man. 
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{d. Bidna visited!) 

{March 20 th) Marching on from that ground, and after halting 
on two nights, we reached Biana (Sunday, Jumdda 11, 17 th). 
Countless numbers of the bodies of pagans and apostates * who 
had fallen in their flight, lay on the road as far as Biana, indeed 
as far as Alur and Miwat.^ 

(e. Discussion of plans!) 

On our return to camp, I summoned the Turk amirs and the 
amirs of Hind to a consultation about moving into the Pagan 
(Sanga)’s country ; the plan was given up because of the little 
water and much heat on the road. 

(/. Miwdt!) 

Near Dihli lies the Mivvat country which yields revenue of 
3 or 4 krurs!^ Hasan Khan Miwdti^ and his ancestors one 
after another had ruled it with absolute sway for a hundred 
years or two. They must have made 5 imperfect submission to 
the Dihli bultans ; the Sultans of Hind,^ whether because their Fol. 326. 
own dominions were wide, or because their opportunity was 
narrow, or because of the Miwat hill-country, 7 did not turn 
in the Miwat direction, did not establish order in it, but just 

* Babur so -calls both Hasan and his followers, presumably because they foHowed 
their race sympathies, as of Rajput origin, and fought against co-religionists. Though 
Hasan’s subjects, Meos. were nominally Muhammadans, it appears that they practised 
some Hindu customs. For an account of Miwat, see Gazetteer of Uhoutr (Alwar, 

Alur) by Major P, W, Powlett. 

® Alwar being in Miwat, Babur may mean that bodies were found beyond that 
town in the main portion of the Miwat country which lies north of Alwar towards 
Dihli. 

3 Major Powlett speaking (p.9) ol the revenue Miwat paid to Babiw; quotes Thomas 
as jaying that the coins stated in Babur’s Revenue Accounts, viz, ij^, 8 1,000 tankas 
were proliably Sikandari tankas, or Rs. 8,490,50. 

^ This word appears to have been restricted in its use to the Kh^-z&das of the ruling 
house in Miwat, and was not used for their subjects, the Meos (^wlett Lc, Cap. I.). 

The uses of “ Mlwatl ” and “Meo” suggest something anuogous with those of 
‘‘Chaghatal” and ‘‘Mughul” in Babur’s time. The resemblance includes mutual 
dislike and distrust (Powlett 

5 qilurl&r aik&n dij^. This presumptive past tense frequelitly u^ by the cautious 
Babur. I quote it her^nd in a few places near-following because it supports Shaw’s 
statement that in it t)(e use of aikSn {tkdn) reduces the positive affirmation of the 
perfect to presumption or rumour. With this statement all grapnmarians are not 
agreed ; it is hilly Supported by the Bddur-ndma, 

* Contrast here ^ suggested between Sult&ns of DihlY & Hind ; is it between the 

greater Turks with whom Bftbur classes^ himself immediately below as a conqueror 
of Hind, and the 'Liidl Sult&ns of Dihli ^ . 

^ Th^trength pf the Tij#ni hills towards Dihli is historical (Powlett Xr. p. 132). 
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put Up with this amount of (imperfect) |ubmission. For our 
own part, we did after the fashion of either Sultans ; having 
conquered Hind, we shewed favour to Hasan Khan, but that 
thankless and heathenish apostate disregarded our kindness 
and benefits, was not grateful for favour and promotion, but 
became the mover of all disturbance and the cause of all 
misdoing. 

When, as has been mentioned, we abandoned the plan 
(against Rana Sanga), we moved to subdue Miwat. Having 
made 4 night-halts on the way, we dismounted on the bank 
of the Manas-ni ^ 6 kurohs (12 m.) from Alur, the present seat 
of government in Miwat. Hasan Khan and his forefathers must 
have had their seat in Tijara, but when I turned towards 
Hindustan, beat Pahar (or Kihar) Khan and took Labor and 
Dibalpur (930AH.-1 524AD.), he bethought himself betimes and 
busied himself for a residence i^inidrat) in Fort Alur (Alwar). 

His trusted man, Karm-chand by name, who had come from 
him to me in Agra when his son (Nahar ix. Tiger) was with me 
there , 3 came now from Ibat son’s presence in Alur and asked 
Fol. 326^, for peace. ‘Abdu’r-rahim shaghdwal went with him to Alur, 
conveying letters of royal favour, and returned bringing Nahar 
Khan who was restored to favour and received parganas worth 
several laks for his support. 

(^. Rewards to officers.) 

Thinking, '' What good work Khusrau did in the battle ! ” 
I named him for Alur and gaye him 50 laks for his support, 
but unluckily for himself, he put on airs and did not accept 
this. Later on it \khwud, itself] came to be known that 
Chin-timur must have done ^ that work ; guerdon was made 
him for his renown (?) ;5 Tijara-town, the seat of government 

* This is one of the names of the principal river which flows eastwards to the south 
of Alwar town ; other names are Barah and Ruparel. Powlett notes that it appears 
in Thom’s Map of the battle of Laswarree (1803 ad. ), which he reproduces on p. 146. 
But it is still current in Gurgaon, with also a variant Manas-le, man-killer ( 6^. of 
Gurgaon 1910 ad. ivA, p.6). 

* aulturUrldr aik&n dkr^ the presumptive past tense. 

3 f.308. 

4 qilghdn aSk&n the presumptive past tense. 

3 Sud&n dtigki Juidu bulUb ; Pers. trs. /ulda ba n&m-i Su^dn thud. The /uldd 
guerdon seems to be apart from the fief and allowance. 
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in Miwat, was bestowed on him together with an allowance 
of 50 laks for his support. 

Alur and an allowance of 15 laks was bestowed on Tardika 
(or, Tardi yakka) wjio in the flanking-party of the right-hand 
{qil!) had done better than the rest. The contents of the Alur 
treasury were >>estowed on Humayun. 

(//. Alwar visited.) 

(April iltJi) Marching from that camp on Wednesday the 
1st of the month of Rajab, we came to within 2 kurohs(4 m.) of 
Alur. I went to see the fort, there spent the nieht, and next 
day went back to camp. 

(/. Leave given to various followersi^ 

When the oath before-mentioned * was given to great and 
small before the Holy-battle with Rana Sanga, it had been 
mentioned ^ that there would be nothing to hinder leave after Fol. 327. 
this victory, and that leave would be given to anyone wishing 
to go away (from Hindustan). Most of Humayun’s men were 
from Badakhshan or elsewhere on that side (of Hindu-kush); 
they had never before been of an army led out for even a month 
or two ; there had been weakness amongst them before the 
fight ; on these accounts and also because Kabul was empty of 
troops, it was now decided to give Humayun leave for Kabul. 

(April \\t/i) Leaving the matter at this, we marched from 
Alur on Thursday the 9th of Reijab, did 4 or 5 kurohs (8-10 m.) 
and dismounted on the bank of the Manas- water. 

Mahdi Khwaja also had many discomforts ; he too was given 
leave for Kabul. The military-collectorate of Biana [he held] 
was bestowed on Dost Lord-of-the-gate, and, as previously 
Etawa had been named for Mahdi Khwaja, ^ Mahdi Khwaja s 
son JaTar Khwaja was sent there in his father’s place when 
(later) Outb Khan abandoned it and went off.'^ 

‘ • 

’ liabur does not record this detail (f. 315). 

3 f.29S^ and f. 328^. Ja‘far is mentioned as Mahdi’s son by Gul-badan s^rtd in the 
H abibu' 5*siyar hi, 311, 312. 

f. zm. 
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(y. Despatch of the Letter-of^ictorj^.) 

Because of the leave given to Humayun, two or three days 
were spent on this ground. From it Mumin-i-‘ali the messenger 
{tawdchi) was sent off for Kabul with the Fath-ndfua,) 

{k, t^xcursions and return to Agra^ 

Praise had been heard of the Firuzpur-spring and of the 
great lake of Kutila.* Leaving the camp on that same ground, 

I rode out on Sunday {Rajab 12th- April 14/A) both to visit 
Fol. 327A. these places and to set Humayun on his way. After visiting 
Firuzpur and its spring on that seme day, mcijun was eaten. 
In the valley where the spring rises, oleanders {kanir) were 
in bloom ; the place is not without charm but is over-praised. 

I ordered a reservoir of hewn stone, 10 by lo^ to be made 
where the water widened, spent the night in that valley, next 
day rode on and visited the Kutila lake. It is surrounded by 
mountain-skirts. The Manas-nl is heard-say to go into it .3 
It is a very large lake, from its one side the other side is not 
well seen. In the middle of it is rising ground. At its sides 
are many small boats, by going off in which the villagers living 
near it are said to escape from any tumult or disturbance. 
Even on our arrival a few people went in them to the middle of 
the lake. 

On our way back from the lake, we dismounted in Humayun’s 
camp. There we rested and ate food, and after having put 
robes of honour on him and his begs, bade him farewell at 
the Bed-time Prayer, and rode on. We slept for a little at some 
place on the road, at shoot of day passed through the pargana 
of Khari, again slept a little, and at length got to our camp 

* The town of Firuzpur is commonly known as Flruzpur-jhirka (Firuzpur of the 
spring), from a small perennial stream which issues from a number of fissures in the 
rocks borc-ering the road through a pass in the Miwat hills which leads from the town 
vi& Tijirato Rewari (G. of Gurgyion, p.249). In Abu’l-fazl’s day there was a Hi^du 
shrine of Mahadeo near the spring, which is still a place of annual pilgrimage. The 
Kutila lake is called Kotla*yA *7 in the G. of G. (p. 7 )- It extends now 3 m. by 2j m, 
varjdng in size with the season ; in Abu’l-fa?rs day it was 4 kos (8 m. ) round. It lies 
partly in the district of Nuh, partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts join at the foot 
of the Alwar hills. 

® This is the frequently mentioned size for reservoirs ; the measure here is probably 
the gdri^ cir. a yard. 

3 Babur does not state it as a fact known to himself that the M&cias<nl falls into the 
Kutila lake ; it did so formerly, but now does not, tradition assigning a cause for the 
diange [G. of G, p.6). He uses the bear-say tense, Hrdr atmisk. 
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which had dismounted at Toda-(bhim).* After leaving Toda, 
we dismounted at Sunkar ; there Hasan Khan MiwdtVs son Fol. 328. 
Nahar Khan escaped from *AbduV-rahim*s charge. 

Going on from that place, we halted one night, then 
dismounted at a spring situated on the bill of a mountain 
between Busawar and Chausa^(or Jusa); there awnings were 
set up and we committed the sin of majiin. When the army 
had passed by this spring, TardI Beg khdksdr\i2A praised it ; he 
(or we) had come and seen it from on horse-back {jsar-asbgt) 
and passed on. It is a perfect spring. In Hindustan where 
there are never running-waters, ^ people seek out the springs 
themselves. The rare springs that are found, come oozing 
drop by drop {db-zih^ out of the ground, not bubbling up 
like springs of those lands.^ From this spring comes about 
a half-mill- water. It bubbles up on the hill-skirt ; meadows 
lie round it ; it is very beautiful. I ordered an octagonal 
reservoir of hewn stone made above 5 it. While we were at the 
border of the spring, under the soothing influence of mdjufty 
Tardi Beg, contending for its surpassing beauty, said again and 
again, (Persiafi) “ Since 1 am celebrating the beauty of the 
place, a name ought to be settled for it 'Abdu’l-lah said, “ It 
must be called the Royal-spring approved of by Tardi Beg.” 

This saying caused much Joke and laughter. 

Dost Lord-of-the-gate coming up from Blana, waited on me 
at this spring-head. Leaving this place, we visited Biana again, Fol. 328^. 
went on to Sikri, dismounted there at the side of a garden which 
had been ordered made, stayed two days supervising the garden, 
and on Thursday the 23rd of Rajab (^/r /7 25//^), reached Agra. 

(/. Ckandwdr and Rdpri regained^ 

During recent disturbances, the enemy, as has been mentioned,^ 
had pos.sessed themselves of Chandwar® and Rapri. Against 

‘ Khan and Toda were in Akbar’s sarkdr of Rantambhor. 

‘ Bhosawar is in Bhurtpur, and Chausa (or Jusa) may be the Chausath of the Ayln- 
i-nkhari, ii, 183. 

^ As has been noted frequently, this phrase stands for artificial water -courses. 

^ Certainly Trans-IIindu-kush lands ; presumably also those of Trans-Indus, Kabul 
in chief. 

5 aiisii ; perhaps the reservoir was so built as to contain the bubbling spring. 

^ Chun jd^i khwush karda dm, « 

^ ^-315. 

® var. Janwar (Jarrett). It is 25 m. cast of Agra on the Muttra-Etawa road ( G, of L\ 
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those places we now sent Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang, Quj Beg’s 
(brother) Tardi Beg, ‘Abdu’l-malik the armourer, and Hasan 
Khan with his Darya-khanis. When they were near Chandwar, 
Qutb Khan’s people in it got out and away. Our men laid hands 
on it, and passed on to RaprL Here Husain Khan Nuhdms 
people came to the lane-end ^ thinking to fight a little, could not 
stand the attack of our men, and took to flight- Husain Khan 
himself with a few followers went into the J un-river (Jumna) 
on an elephant and was drowned. Qutb Khan, for his part, 
abandoned Etawa on hearing these news, fled with a few and 
got away. Etawa having been named for Mahdi Khwaja, his 
Son JaTar Khwaja was sent there in his place.^ 

(m. Apportionment of fe/si) 

When Rana Sanga sallied out against us, most Hindustanis 
and Afghans, as has been mentioned, 3 turned round against us 
and took possession of their parganas and districts.'^ 

SI. Muhammad Diilddi who had abandoned Qanuj and come 
Foi. 329. to me, would not agree to go there again, whether from fea# or 
for his reputation’s sake ; he therefore exchanged the 30 laks 
of Qanuj for the 1 $ of Sihrind, and Qanuj was bestow^ed with 
an allowance of 30 laks on Muhammad SI. Mirza. Badaun 3 
was given to Qasim-i-husain Sultan and he was sent against 
Biban who had laid siege to Luknur ^ during the disturbance with 
Rana Sanga, together wdth Muhammad SI. Mirza, and, of Turk 
amirs. Baba Qashqa’s Malik Qasim with his elder and younger 
brethren and his Mughuls, and Abu’l-muhammad the lance- 
player, and Muyad with h*> father’s Darya-khanis and those of 
flusain Khan Daryd-khdni and the retaihers of SI. Muhammad 
Diilddi, and again, of amirs of Hind, 'Ali Khan F arniidi 7x.x\A Malik 
Dad Karardni and Shaikh Muhammad of Shaikh Bhakhdri 
and Tatar Khan Khan-i-jahan. 

" kitcha-band, perhaps a barricade at the limit of a suburban lane. 

® This has been mentioned already (f.327). 

3 ^315- 

^ i.e. those professedly held for Babur. 

s Or, according to local pronunciation, Badayun. 

^ This is the old name of Shahabad in Rampur (G of I. xxii, 197). The A. 4 ’A. 
locates it in Saipbal. Cf. E. and D.*s History of Indio^ iv, 384 n. and v. 215 n. 
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At the time this army was crossing the Gang-river (Ganges), 

Biban, hearing about it, fled, abandoning his baggage. Our 
army followed him to Khairabad,^ stayed there a few days and 
then turned back. 

(«. Appointments and dispersion for the Rains.) 

After the treasure had been shared out,^ Rana Sanga’s great 
affair intervened before districts and parganas were apportioned. 

During the respite now from Holy-war against the Pagan 
(Sanga), this apportionment was made. As the Rains were near, 
it was settled for every-one to go to his pargana, get equipment Foi. 329^ 
ready, and be present when the Rains were over. 

{0. Misconduct of Humdyun^ 

Meantime news came that Humayun had gone into Dihll, 
there opened several treasure-houses and, without permission, 
taken possession of their contents. I had never looked for 
such a thing from him ; it grieved me very much ; T wrote and 
sent off to him very severe reproaches.^ 

(/. An embassy to 'Iraq.) 

Khwajagi Asad who had already gone as envoy to 'Iraq and 
returned with Sulaiman Turkman,^ was again joined with him 
and on the i 5th of Sha'ban {^May lyth) sent with befitting gifts 
to Shah-zada Tahmasp. 

{q. Tardi Beg khdksdr resigns service.) 

I had brought Tardi Beg out from the darwish-life and made 
a soldier of him ; for how many years had he served me ! Now 
.his desire for the darwish-life was overmastering and he asked 
for. leave. It was given and he was sent as an envoy to Kamran 
conveying 3 /aks from the Treasury for him .5 

* Perhaps the one in Sitapur. 

* f.305^- 

3 As the Elphinstone Codex which is the treasure-house of Humayun’s notes, has 
a long lacuna into which this episode falls, it is not known if the culprit entered 
in his copy of the Bubur-mJmaz. marginal excuse for his misconduct (cf. f.252 and n.) ; 
such excuse was likely to be that he knew he would be forgiven by his clemenf father. 

" f.30S^. 

5 Kimran would be in Qandahar. Erskine notes that the sum sent tc^him would 
be about ;^ 7 .SO| but that if the coins were rupis, it would be £10^000. * 
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(r. Lines addressed to deserting friends.) 

A little fragment had been composed suiting the state of 
those who had gone away during the past year ; I now addressed 
it to Mulla *AlI Khan and sent it to him by Tardi Beg. It is 
as follows : — ^ 

\h you who have gone from tliis country of Hind, 

Fol. 33 ®* Aware for yourselves of its woe and its pain, 

With longing desire for Kabul’s fine air, 

You went hot-foot forth out of Hind. 

The pleasure you looked for you will have found there 
With sociable ease and charm and delight ; 

As for us, God be thanked ! we still are alive. 

In spite of much pain and unending distress ; 

Pleasures of sense and bodily toil 

Have been passed-by by you, passed -by too by us. 


(j. Of the Ramzan Feast.) 

Ramzan was spent this year with ablution and tardwih^ in 
the Garden-of-eight-paradises. Since my nth year I had not 
kept the Ramzan Feast for two successive years in the same 
place; last year I had kept it in Agra; this year, saying, “Don’t 
break the rule ! ” I went on the last day of the month to keep 
it in Sikri. Tents were set up on a stone platform made on 
the n.e. side of the Garden-of-victory which is now being laid 
out at Sikri, and in them the Feast was held ^ 

(/. Playing cards.) 

The night we left Agra Mir ‘All the armourer was sent to 
Shah Hasan {Arghun) in Tatta to take him playing-cards 
[gnnjtfd] he much liked and had asked for.5 


* for account of which form of poem see Blochmanu’s translations of Saifi’s 

and Jaml’s Prosody., p.86. 

Rampur Diw&n (E. D. Ross’ ed. p. i 6 and Plate 14^). I am unceHain as to 
the meaning of 11. 4 and 10. I am not sure that what in most MSS. ends line 4» viz. 
aul dam., should not be read as aiilum, death ; this is allowed by Plate 14a where for 
space the word is divided and may be aulum. To read aiilum and that the deserters 
fled from the death in Hind they were anxious about, has an answering phrase in “we 
still are alive LI. 9 and lo perhaps mean that in the things named all have done 
alike. [Ilminsky reads khdir nafsi for the elsewhere hazz-nafsi.^ 

3 These are 20 attitudes {rak^ah) assumed in prayer during Ramzan after the Bed- 
time Prayer. The ablution {ghusl) is the bathing of the whole body for ceremonial 
purification. 

^ This Feast is the Td-i-fi.tr, held at the breaking of the Ramzan Fast on the 
1st of Shawwal. 

5 Erskine notes that this is the earliest mention of playing-cards he can recall in 
oriental literature. 
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(«. Illness and a tour.) 

{August 3rd) On Sunday the 5th of Zu’l-qa‘da I fell ill ; the 
illness lasted 17 days. 

{August 24.th) On Friday the 24th of the same month we 
set out to visit Dulpur. That night I slept at a place half-way ; foI. 330^. 
reached Sikandar’s dam ^ at dawn, and dismounted there. 

At the end of the hill below the dam the rock is of building- 
stone. I had Ustad Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter brought 
and gave him an order that if a house could be cut all in one 
piece in that rock, it was to be done, but that, if the rock were 
too low for a residence {'imdrat), it was to be levelled and have 
a reservoir, all in one piece, cut out of it. 

From Dulpur we went on to visit Bari. Next morning 
{August 26th) I rode out from Bari through the hills between 
it and the Chambal-river in order to view the river. This done 
I went back to Bari. In these hills, we saw the ebony-tree, the 
fruit of which people call tindu. It is said that there are white 
ebony-trees also and that most ebony-trees in these hills are of 
this kind.^ On leaving Bari we went to Slkri ; we reached 
Agra on the 29th of the same month {August 28th'). 

{v. Doubts about Shaikh Bdyaztd Fartnult.) 

As in these days people were telling wild news about Shaikh 
Bayazld, SI. Qull Tiirk was sent to him to give him tryst ^ in 
20 days. 

{w. Religious and metrical exercises?) 

{August 28th) On Friday the 2 nd of Zu’l-hijja I began w^hat 
one is made to read 41 times.^ 

In these same days I cut up \taqtl^ the following couplet of 
mine into 504 measures 5 : — 

* f.339^. 

® The two varieties mentioned by Babur seem to be Diospynis melanoxylon, the 
wood of which is called tindu abnus in Hindustani, and D. tomentosa^ Hindi, tindu 
(Brandis s.nn.). Bari is 19 m. west of Dulpur. 

3 milady perhaps the time at which the Shaikh was to appear before Babur. 

♦ The Pers. trs. makes the more definite statement that what hkd tp be read 
was a Section of the Qoran {zvird). This was done with remedial aim for the ij^ness. 

5 As this statement needs comment, and as it is linked to matters mentioned in the 
R&mpUr DlwHny it seems better to remit remarks upon it to App^dix Q!. Some, 
matters concerning the Ritmpur Diwhn. 
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“ Shall I tell of her eye or her brow, her lire or her speech ? 

Shall I tell of her stature or cheek, of her hair or her waist ? ” 

On this account a treatise ^ was arranged. 

(or. Return of iV/ness.) 

Fol. 331. On this day (i.e, 2nd Zu’l-hijja) I fell ill again ; the illness 
lasted nine days. 

(y. Start for Sambal.) 

(Sep, 2/i.th') On Thursday the 29th of Zu’l-hijja we rode out 
for an excursion to Kul and Sambal. 

' rtsdla. See Appendix Q. 
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{a. Visit to Kill (A/i^ar/i) and Sambal.') 

i^Sep. 2yt/i) On Saturday the ist of Muharram we dismounted 
in Kul (Koel). Ilumayun had left Darvvlsh(-i-‘ali) and Yusuf-i- 
‘ali “ in Sarnbal ; they crossed one river, ^ fought Qutb Sinjudnt^ 
and a parly of rajas, beat them well and killed a mass of men. 
They sent a few heads and an elephant into Kul while we were 
there. After we had gone about Kul for two days, we dismounted 
at Shaikh Guran’s house by his invitation, where he entertained 
us hospitably and laid an offering before us. 

{^Sep. joth — Muh. ^tfi) Riding on from that place, we dis- 
mounted at Autruli (Atrauli).^ 

(Oct. 1st — Muh. 3th) On Wednesday we crossed the river 
Gang (Ganges) and spent the night in villages of Sambal. 

(Oct. 2nd — Muh, 6th) On Thursday we dismounted in Sambal. 
After going about in it for two days, we left on Saturday. 

(Oct. 3th — Muh. gth) On Sunday we dismounted in Sikandara^ 

' Elph. MS. laetina \ I.O. 2 .\^ lacuna and 217 f. 229; Mems. p, 373. This year’s 
narrative resumes the diary form. 

^ There is some uncertainty about these names and also as to which adversary 
crossed the river. The sentence which, I think, shews, by its plural verb, that 
Humayun left two men and, by its co-ordinate participles, that it was they crossed 
the rivtr, is as follows : — (Darwish and Yusuf, understood) Qutb ^trwani-rfi u bir 
para rdjaldr-nt bir darya. autub aiirushub yakshi bdsib turldr. Autub, auriishub 
and bdsib are grammatically referable to the same subject, [whatever was the fact 
al>out the crossing]. 

3 bir darya \ VV. -i-B. 217 f. 229, yak darya ^ one river, but many MSS. kar daryd, 
every river. If it did not seem pretty certain that the rebels were not in the Miyan- 
du-ab one would surmise the river to be one river” of the two enclosing the tract 
“between the waters”, and that one to be the Ganges. It may be one near 
Saipbhal, east of the Ganges. 

^ var. Shirwanb The place giving the cognomen may be Sarwan, a thakurdt of 
the Malwa Agency ( C 7 . of 1 . ). Qutb of Slrwan may be the Qutb Khan of earlier 
mention without the cognomen. 

5 n.w. of Aligarh (Kul). It may be noted here, where instances begin to be 
frequent, that my translation “we marched” is an evasion of the Turk! iny)ersonal 
“it was marched”. Most rarely does Babur write “we marched”, nfver, 
“I marched.” 

^ in the Aligarh (Kul) district ; it is the Sikandara Rao of the A.-r^A. and the 
G.afl. 
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at the house of Rao Strwdni who set food before us and served 
us. When we rode out at dawn, I made some pretext to leave 
the rest, and galloped on alone to within a kuroh of Agra where 
they overtook me. At the Mid-day Prayer we dismounted in 
Agra. 

{b. Illness of Babur?) 

{Oct, i2thi) On Sunday the i6th of Muharram I had fever and 
ague. This returned again and again during the next 25 or 
26 days. I drank operative medicine and at last relief came. 
I suffered much from thirst and want of sleep. 

Fol. 331^. While I was ill, I composed a quatrain or two ; here is one 
of them : — * 

Fever grows strong in my body by day. 

Sleep quits my eyes as night comes on ; 

Like to my pain and my patience the pair. 

For while that goes waxing, this wanes. 

{c. Arrival of kinswomen?) 

{Nov. 2jrd) On Saturday the 28th of Safar there arrived two 
of the paternal-aunt beglms, Fakhr-i-jahan Begim and Khadija- 
sultan Begim.® I went to above Sikandarabad to wait on them.3 

{d. Concerning a moi'tar?) 

{Nov. 24 .th — Safar 2gth) On Sunday Ustad ‘All-qull dis- 
charged a stone from a large mortar ; the stone went far but the 
mortar broke in pieces, one of which, knocking down a party 
of men, killed eight. 

{e. Visit to Sikrt?) 

{Dec. 1st) On Monday the 7th of the first Rabl* I rode out to 
visit SikrI. The octagonal platform ordered made in the middle 
of the lake was ready ; we went over by boat, had an awning 
set up on it and elected for majnn. 

* R&mpUr Diwdn (E.D.Ross^ ed., p. 19, Plate 16^). This Diwdn contains other 
quatrains which, judging from their contents, may well be those Babur speaks 
of as also composed in Sambal. See Appendix Q, Some matters conceniing tlu 
R&mpur Diw&n. 

* These are aunts of Babur, daughters of SI. Abu*sa‘Id MirCtn-shAhi. 

3 Sikandarabad is in the Buland-shahr district of the U nited Provinces. 
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(/] Holy -war against Chandirii) 

{Dec. gth) After returning from Sikrl we started on Monday 
night the 14th of the first RabP/ with the intention of making 
Holy-war against Chandiri, did as much as 3 kurohs (6 m.) and 
dismounted in Jalisir.^ After staying there two days for people 
to equip and array, we marched on Thursday {Dec. \2th — 

Rabt I. lytli) and dismounted at Anwar. I left Anwar by boat, 
and disembarked beyond Chandwar .3 

{Dec. 2 jrd) Advancing march by march, we dismounted at 
the Kanar-passage ^ on Monday the 28th. 

{Dec. 26th') On Thursday the 2nd of the latter RabP I crossed 
the river ; there was 4 or S days delay on one bank or the other 
before the army got across. On those days we went more than Fol. 332. 
once on board a boat and ate moLjun. The junction of the river 
Charnbal is between one and two kurohs (2-4 m.) above the 
Kanar-passage ; on Friday I went into a boat on the Charnbal, 
passed the Junction and so to camp. 

{g. Troops sent against l^hatkh Bdyaztd Farmfili.) 

Though there had been no clear proof of Shaikh 15 ayazid's 
hostility, yet his misconduct and action made it certain that he 
had hostile intentions. On account of this Muhammad ‘Ali 
Jang-jang was detached from the army and sent to bring 
together from Qanuj Muhammad SI. Mirza and the sultans and 
amirs of that neighbourhood, such as Qasim-i-husain Sultan, 

Bi-khub (or, Ni-khub) Sultan, Malik Qasim, Kuki, Abu'l- 
muhammad the lancer, and Minuchihr Khan with his elder 
and younger brethren and Darya-khanis, so that they might 
move against the hostile Afghans. They were to invite Shaikh 
Bayazid to go with them ; if he came frankly, they were to take 
him along ; if not, were to drive him off. Muhammad ‘Ali 

* It is not clear whether Babur returned from Sikri on the day he started for 
Jallsir ; no question of distance would prevent him from making the two journeys 
on the Monday. 

* As this was the rendezvous for the army, it would be convenient if it lay between 
Agra and Anwar ; as it was 6 m. from Agra, the only mapped place having 
approximately the name Jallsir, viz. Jalesar, in Etah, seems too far away. 

^ Anwar would be suitably the Unwara of the Indian Atlas ^ which is on the |irst 
important southward dip of the Jumna below Agra. Chandwar is 25 m. east of Agra, 
on the Muttra- Etawah road (C. of I.) \ Jarrett notes that Tiefenthaler^tdentififes it 
with Rruzabad {A. 4 - A, ii, 183 n.). 

* In the district of Kalpi. The name does not appear in maps I have seen. 
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asking for a few elephants, ten were given him. After he had 
leave to set off, Baba Chuhra (the Brave) was sent to and ordered 
to join him. 

(//. Incidents of the journey to Ckandiri.) 

From Kanar one kuroh (2 m.) was done by boat. 

{Jan, 1st 1^28 AD.) On Wednesday the 8th of the latter 
Rabr we dismounted within a kuroh of Kalpi. Baba SI. came 
to wait on me in this camp ; he is a son of Khalil SI who is 
a younger brother of the full-blood of SI. Sa'id Khan. Last 
Fol. 332/5. year he fled from his elder brother ^ but, repenting himself, went 
back from the Andar-ab border ; when he neared Kashghar, The 
Khan (Sa^id) sent Haidar M. to meet him and take him back. 

{Jan, 2nd — RabV II. gth) Next day we dismounted at ‘Alam 
Khan’s house in Kalpi where he set Hindustani food before us 
and made an offering. 

{Jan, 6th) On Monday the 13th of the month we marched 
from Kalpi. 

{Jan, loth — Rabr II, 17th) On Friday we dismounted at 

irij.* 

{Jan, nth) On Saturday we dismounted at Bandir .3 
{Jan, 1 2th) On Sunday the 19th of the month Chin-timur SI. 
was put at the head of 6 or 7000 men and sent ahead against 
Chandiri. With him went the begs Baqi mtng-bdshi (head of 
a thousand), Quj Beg*s (brother) Tardi Beg, ‘Ashiq the taster, 
Mulla Apaq, Muhsin ^ Dulddi and, of the Hindustani begs, Shaikh 
Guran. 

{Jan 17th) On Friday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
near Kachwa. After encouraging its people, it was bestowed 
on the son of Badru’d-din .5 

Kachwa^ is a shut-in place, having lowish hills all round it 

* dghity Anglicd, uncle. He was Sa*ld Khan of Kishghar. Haidar M. says B&ba 
SI. was a spoiled child and died without mepding his ways. 

* From Kalpi Babur will have taken the road to the s.w. near which now runs 
the Cawnpur (Kanhpur) branch of the Indian Midland Railway, and he must have 
crossed the Betwa to reach Irij (Irich, Indian Atlas^ Sheet 69 N.W.). 

3 Leaving frij, Babur will have recrossed the Betwa and have left its valley to go 
west to Bandir (Bhander) on the Pahuj {Indian Atlas ^ Sheet 69 S.W.). 
beneficent, or Muhassan, comely. 

3 The one man of this name mentioned in the B.N. is an amir of Sh Husain 
Bdl-gard, 

^ It seems safe to take Kachwa [Kajwa] as the Kajwarra of Ibn Batuta, and the 
Kadwiha (Kadwaia) of the Indian A/laSt Sheet 52 N.£. and of Luard’s Gauttur 
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A dam has been thrown across between hills on the south-east 
of it, and thus a large lake made, perhaps 5 or 6 kiirohs ( lo-i 2 m.) 
round. This lake encloses Kachwa on three sides ; on the north- 
west a space of ground is kept dry here, therefore is its Gate. 

On the lake are a great many very small boats, able to hold 
3 or 4 persons ; in these the inhabitants go out oh the lake, if 
they have to flee. There are two other lakes before Kachwa is foI. 333. 
reached, smaller than its own and, like that, made by throwing 
a dam across between hills. 

oj Gwalior (i, 247), wliich is situated in 24'' 58' N. and 77° 57' E. Each of the three 
names is of a place standing on a lake ; Ihn Batata’s lake was a league (4 m.) long, 

Babur’s about li miles round ; Luard mentions no lake, but the Indian Atlas marks 
one quite close to Kadwaha of such form as to seem to have a tongue of land jutting 
into it from the north-west, and thus suiting Babur’s description of the site of 
Kachwa. Again, — Ibn Batuta writes of Kajwarra as having, round its lake, idol- 
temples ; Luard says of Kadwaha that it has four idol-temples standing and nine in 
ruins ; there may be hinted something special about Babur’s Kachwa by his remark 
that he encouraged its people, and this speciality may be interaction between 
Muhammadanism and Hinduism serving here for the purpose of idenlihcalion. For 
Ibn Batuta writes of the people of Kajwarra that they were yellowed by 

asceticism, wearing their hair long and matted, and having Muhammatlan followers 
who desired to learn their (occult?) secrets. If the same interaction existed in 
Babur’s day, the Muhammadan following of the Hindu ascetics may well have been 
the special circumstance which led him to promise protection to those Hindus, even 
when he was out for Holy-war. It has to be rememl>ered of Chandlri, the nearest 
powerful neighbour of Kadwaha, that though Babur’s capture makes a vivid picture 
of Hinduism in it, it had been under Muhammadan rulers down to a relatively .short 
time before his conquest. The joi^as of Kachwa could point to long-standing relations 
of tolerance by the Chandlri Governors ; this, w»th their Muhammadan following, 
explains the encouragement Babur gave them, and helps to identify Kachwa with 
Kajarra. It may be observed that Babur was familiar with the interaction of the two 
creeds, witness his “apostates”, mostly Muhammadans following Hindu customs, 
witness too, for the persistent fact, the reports of District -officers under the British 
Raj. Again, — a further circumstance helping to identify Kajwarra, Kachwa and 
Kadwaha is that these are names of the last important station the traveller and the 
soldier, as well perhaps as the modern wayfarer, stays in before reaching Chandlri. 

The importance of Kajwarra is shewn by Ibn Batuta, arid of Kadwaha by its being 
a mahdllKn Akbar’s sarkdr of Bayawan of the u'tba of Agra. Again, — Kadwaha is 
the place nearest to Chandlri about which Babur’s difficulties as to intermediate road 
and jungle would arise. That intermediate road takes off the main one a little south 
of Kadwaha and runs through what looks like a narrow valley and broken country 
(Jown to Bhamor, Bhuranpur and Chandlri. -'^^gain, — no bar to identification of the 
,three names is placed by their differences of form, in consideration of thfr vicissitudes 
they have weathered in tongue, script, and transliteration. There is some ground, 

I believe, for surmising that their common source is^^«r, the date-fruit. [I am 
indebted to my husband for the help derived from Ibn Batata, traced by him in 
Sanguinetti’s trs. iv, 33, and S. Lee’s trs. p. 162.] 

(Two places similar in name to Kachwa, and situated on Babur’s route viz. Kocha 
near Jhansi, and Kuchoowa north of Kadwaha (Sheet 69 S.W. )are unsuitable for his 
“Kachwa”, the first because too near Bandir to suit his itinerary, the ?;econd 
because too far from the turn off the main-road mentioned above, because it .has no • 
lake, apd has not the help in identification detailed abv.)ve of Kadwaha. ) 

* qurughlr which could mean also reserved (from the water ?). 
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( fan, iS//i) VVe waited a day in Kachwa in order to appoint 
active overseers and a mass of spadesmen to level the road and 
cut jungle down, so that the carts and mortar ' might pass along 
it easily. Between Kachwa and ChandirJ the country is jungly. 

{^Jan. i<)th — Rabt If. 26/b) After leav ing Kachwa vve halted 
one night, passed the Burhanpur- water (Bhuranpur) • and dis- 
mounted within 3 kurohs (6 m.) of Chandiri. 

(f. Chandiri and its cupture.) 

The citadel of Chandiri stands on a hill ; below it are the 
town (^shahr) and outer- fort {^tdsh-qiirghdn), and below these is 
the level road along which carts pass.^ When wc left Burhanpur 
{/an. lot/i) we marched for a kuroh below Chandiri for the 
convenience of the carts, ^ 

{Jan. 21 St) After one night’s halt we dismounted beside i^ahjat 
Khan’s tank 5 on the top of its dam, on Tuesday the 28th of the 
month. 

{Jan. 22nd — Rabt II-. 2gth) Riding out at dawn, we assigned 
post after post {biiljdr, billjdr)!^ round the walled town {qurg/idn) 

‘ q&z&n. There seems to have been one only; how few Babur had is .snewn af;ain 
on f. 337. 

* Indian Atlas, Sheet 52N.E. near a tributary of the Bciwa, the Or, which appears 
to be Babur’s Burhanpur -water. 

3 The bed of the Bctwa opposite Chandiri is 1050 ft. above the sea : the walled- 
town (qur^han) of Chandiri is on a table-land 250 ft. higher, and iLs citadel is 250 ft. 
higher again (Cunningham’s Report, 1871 a. t). ii, 404). 

* The plan of Chandiri illustrating Cunningham's Report (jiv last iu>te) allows 
surmise about the road taken by Babur, surmise which cimld become knowledge if 
the names of tanks he gives were still known. The courtesy of the (Government of 
India allows me to reproduce that plan [Appendix K, Chatuitri and Cwd/iawar~\. 

5 He is said to have been Governor of Chandiri in 1513 ad 

^ Here and in similar passages the word m:ljar or rn:h'hdr is found in MSS. 
where the meaning is that of T. buljdr. It is not in any dictionary I have seen ; 
Mr. Irvine found it “ ol>scure *’ and surmised it to mean “approach by trenches”, 
but this does not suit its uses in the Bdbur-ndma of a military post, and a rendezvous, 
'i'his surmise, containing, as it does, a notion of protection, links in sense 

with Ar. mcUJcC . The word needs expert consideration, in order to decide whether 
it is to be received into dictionaries, or to be rejected because explicable as the 
outcome of unfamiliarity in Persian scribes with T. buljdr or, more Persico with 
narrowed vowels, buljdr. Shaw in his Vocabulary enters {buljdr?), “a station 

for troops, a rendezvous, see malja\^'* thus indicating, it would seem, that he was 
aware of difficulty about m: IJ dr buljdq {buljdr?). There appears no doubt of 
the existence of a Turkl word buljdr with the meanings Shaw gives to buljdq ; it 
could well be foritted from the root bul, being, whence follows, being in a place, 
posted. Maljd has the meaning of a standing- place, as well as those of a refuge 
and an asylum ; both meanings seem combined in the m:lJdro{ f.336/5, where for 
matchlockmen a m:ljar was ordered “raised”. (Cf. Irvine’s Artny of the Indian 
Moghuls p. 373. ) 
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to centre, right, and left. Ustad ‘Ali-quli chose, for his stone 
-discharge, ground that had no fall * ; overseers and spadesmen 
were told off to raise a place (m:ljdr) for the mortar to rest on, 
and the whole army was ordered to get ready appliances fo. 
taking a fort, mantelets, ladders ^ and . . . -mantelets {iiira).^ 

F*ormerly Chandirl will have belonged to the Sultans of 
Mandau (Mandu). When SI. Nasiru’d-din passed away ,4 one Fol. 333^. 
of his sons SI. Mahmud who is now holding Mandu, took 
possession of it and its neighbouring parts, and another son 
called Muhammad Shah laid hands on Chandiri and put it 
under SI. Sikandar {Liidiys protection, who, in his turn, took 
Muhammad Shah’s side and sent him large forces. Muhammad 
Shah survived SI. Sikandar and died in SI. Ibrahim’s time, leaving 
a very young son called Ahmad Shah whom SI. Ibrahim drove 
out and replaced by a man of his own. At the time Rana Sanga 
led out an army against SI. Ibrahim and Ibrahim’s begs turned 
against him at Dulpur, Chandiri fell into the Rana’s hands and 
by him was given to Medini [Mindni] Rao^ the greatly-trusted 
pagan who was now in it with 4 or 5000 other pagans. 

As it was understood there was friendship between Medini 

* yagkdd ; Pers. trs. say-ashib, Babur’s remark seems to show that for effect his 
mortar needed to be higher than its object. Presumably it stood on the table- land 
north of the citadel. 

* shdtu. It may be noted that this word, common in accounts of Babur’s sieges, 
may explain one our friend the late Mr. William Irvine left undecided {Lc. p.278), 
viz. skat fir. On p. 281 he states that narduban is the name of a scaling-ladder and 
that Babur mentions scaling ladders more than once. Babur mentions them however 
always as shdtu. Perhaps shdfur which, as Mr. Irvine says, seems to be made of 
the trunks of trees and to be a siege appliance, is really shatu u . . . (ladder and 
. . .) as in the passage under note and on f.2i6^, some other name of an appliance 
following. 

3 The word here preceding tura has puzzled scribes and translators. I have seen 
the following variants in MSS. ; — nukri or tukri^ b : kri or y : kri^ bukrt or yukri^ 
bukrai or yukrai^ in each of which the k may stand for g. Various suggestions 
might be made as to what the word is, but all involve reading the Persian enclitic i 
(forming the adjective) instead ofTurkl lik. Two roots, tig yugy afford plausible 
explanations of the unknown word ; appliances suiting the case and able to bear 
names formed from one qr other of these roots are wheeled mantelet., and head-strike 
(P. sar-kob). That the word is difficult is shewn not only by the variants I have 
quoted, but by Erskine’s reading naukari tura, “to serve the iuras,^^ a requisite not 
specified earlier by Babur, and by de Courteille’s paraphrase, tout ce qui est nictssaire 
aux touras. 

* SI. Na§iru’d-din was the Khilji ruler of Malwa from 906 to 916 a.h.' (1500- 

1510 AD.). • 

® He was a Rajput who had been prime-minister of SI. Mahmud II. JCkilJi, (son 
of Naslru’d-dln) and had rebelled. Babur (like some other writers) spells his name 
Mindni, perhaps as he heard it spoken. 
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Rao and Araish Khan, the latter was sent with Shaikh Guran 
to speak to Medini Rao with favour and kindness, and promise 
Shainsabad ^ in exchange for Cliandiri. One or two of his 
trusted men got out (?).^ No adjustment of matters was reached, 
it is not known whether because Medini Rao did not trust wliat 
was said, or whether because he was buoyed up by delusion 
about the strength of the fort. 

{/afi. 2 StJi) At dawn on Tuesday the 6th of the first Jurnada 
we marched from Bahjat Khan’s tank intending to assault 
Chandiri. We dismounted at the side of the middle-tank near 
Foi. 334. the fort 

(y. Bad ne^^vs,) 

On this same morning after reaching tnat ground, Khalifa 
brought a letter or two of which the purport was that the troops 
appointed for the East ^ had fought without consideration, been 
beaten, abandoned Laknau, and gone to Qanuj. Seeing that 
Khalifa was much perturbed and alarmed b>' these news, I said,*^ 
(Persian) “ There is no ground for perturbation or alarm ; 
nothing comes to pass but what is predestined of God. As 
this task (('handirl) is ahead of us, not a breath must be drawn 
about what has been told us. Tomorrow we will assault the 
fort ; that done, we shall see what comes.” 

(k. Siege of Chandiri, resumed?) 

The enemy must have strengthened just the citadel, and have 
posted men by twos and threes in the outer-fort for prudence’ 
sake. That night our men went up from all round ; thpse few 
in the outer-fort did not fight ; they fled into the citadel. 


* Presumably the one in the United Provinces. For Shamsabad in Gualiar see 
Luard Lc, i, 286. 

* chiqti \ Pers. trs. bar ^mad also in .some MSS. nami bar aniad \ Mems. 
p.376, * ‘averse to conciliation’^; M/ms. ii, 329, sV/erjJrenl centre ceite proposi^ 
iioni*^ So far I have not found Babur using the verb chiqm&q metaphorically. It 
is his frequent verb to express “ getting away ”, “going out of a fort”. It would be 
a short step in metaphor to understaad here that Medinl’s men “got out of it”, 
i.e, what Babur offered. They may have left the fort also ; if so, it would be through 
dissent. 

5 f.332- 

^ 1.0.2 1 7, f.231, inserts here what seems a gloss, “ 7<f ^1* jA Farsi farmuda'"^ 
{gufta, said). As Babur enters his speech in Persian, it is mani/est that he used 
Persian to conceal the bad news. 
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{Jan. 2Qth) At dawn on Wednesday the 7 th of the first 
Jumada, we ordered our men to arm, go to their posts, provoke 
to fight, and attack each from his place when I rode out with 
drum and standard. 

I myself, dismissing drum and standard till the fighting should 
grow hot, went to amuse myself by watching Ustad ‘All-quli’s 
stone-discharge/ Nothing was effected by it because his ground 
had no fall ^ ydghdd^ and because the fort-walls, being entirely Fol. 334 ^. 
of stone, were extremely strong. 

That the citadel of Chandiri stands on a hilhhas been said 
already. Down one side of this hill runs a double-walled road 
{di'i-tahi) to water.^ This is the one place for attack ; it had 
been assigned as the post of the right and left hands and royal 
corps of the centre.3 Hurled though assault was from every 
side, the greatest force was here brought to bear. Our braves did 
not turn back, however much the pagans threw down stones and 
flung flaming fire upon them. At length Shahim the centurion 4 
got up where the du-tahi wall touches the wall of the outer fort ; 
braves swarmed up in other places ; the dii-tahi was taken. 

Not even as much as this did the pagans fight in the citadel ; 
when a number of our men swarmed up, they fled in haste.5 In 
a little while they came out again, quite naked, and renewed the 
fight ; they put many of our men to flight ; they made them fly 
{duchurdildr) over the ramparts ; some they cut down and killed. 

Why they had gone so suddenly off the walls seems to have 
been that they had taken the resolve of those who give up 
a place as lost ; they put all their ladies and beauties {suratUdr) 
to death, then, looking themselves to die, came naked out 
to fight. Our men attacking, each one from his post, drove Fol. 335- 
them from the walls whereupon 2 or 3oo of them entered 
Medini Rao’s house and there almost all killed one another in 
this way : — one having taken stand with a sword, the rest 

* The Illtistrated London News oi July loth, 19^5 (on which day this note is 
written), has an Apropos picture of an ancient fortress-gun, with its stone-ammunition, 
taken by the Allies in a Dardanelles fort. 

* du tahi is the db^duzd, water-thief, of f.67. Its position can be surmised 
from Cunningham's Plan [Appendix R]. 

3 For Babur’s use of hand {gul) as a military term see f. 209. 

* His full designation would be Shah Muhammad 

5 This will be flight from the ramparts to other places in the fort. / 
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eagerly stretched out the neck for his blow/ Thus went the 
greater number to hell. 

By God’s grace this renowned fort was captured in 2 or 3 garls^ 
{cir, an hour), without drum and standard, ^ with no hard fighting 
done. A pillar of pagan-heads was ordered set up on a hill 
north-west of Chandlrl. A chronogram of this victory having 
been found in the words Path-z-ddru'l-/iarb^ (Conquest of a hostile 
seat), I thus composed them ; — 

Was for awhile the station Chandiri 
Pagan-full, the seat of hostile force ; 

By fighting, I vanquished its fort, 

The date was Fath-i-dS.ruU-harb, 


(/. Further description of Chandirii) 

Chandiri is situated (in) rather good country/ having much 
running-water round about it. Its citadel is on a hill and inside it 

' Babur’s account of the siege of Chandiri is incomplete, inasmuch as it says 
nothing of the general massacre of piagans he has mentioned on f. 272. KhiyafI 
Khan records the massacre, saying, that after the fort was surrendered, as was done 
on condition of safety for the garrison, from 3 to 4000 pagans were put to death by 
Babur’s troops on account of hostility shewn during the evacuation of the fort. The 
time assigned to the massacre is previous to the juhar of iocx> women and children 
and the self-slaughter of men in Medin! Rao’s house, in which he himself died. It 
is not easy to fit the two accounts in ; this might be done, however, by supposing 
that a folio of Babur’s MS. was lost, as others seem lost at'' the end of the narrative 
of this year’s events (^.v. ). The lost folio would tell of the surrender, one clcarjy 
affecting the mass of Rajput followers and not the chiefs who stood for victory or 
death and who may have made sacrifice to honour after hearing of the surrender. 
Babur’s narrative in this part certainly reads less consecutive than is usual with him ; 
something preceding his account of the jHhar would improve it, and would serve 
another purpose also, since mention of the surrender would fix a term ending the now 
too short time of under one hour he assigns as the duration of the fighting. If 
a surrender had been mentioned, it would be clear that his “ 2 or 3 garts ** included 
the attacking and taking of the dii-tahi and down to the retreat of the Rajputs from 
the walls. On this Babur’s narrative of the unavailing sacrifice of the chiefs would 
follow in due order. Khwafi Khan is more circumstantial than Firishta who says 
nothing of surrender or massacre, but states that 6000 men were killed fighting. 
Khwafi Khan’s authorities may throw light on the matter, which so far docs not 
hang well together in any narrative, Babur’s, Firishta’s, or Khw^l Khan’s. One 
would like to know what led such a large body of Rajputs to surrender so quickly ; 
had they been all through in favour of accepting terms ? One wonders, again, why 
from 3 to 4000 Rajputs did not put up a better resistance to massacre. Perhaps their 
assailants were Turks, stubborn fighters down to 1915 ad. 

* For suggestion about the brevity of this period, see last note. 

3 Clearly, without Babur’s taking part in the fighting. 

^ These words by o^/Wmake 934. The Hai. MS. mistakenly writes Bud Chandiri 
in the first line of the quatrain instead of Bad chandi. Khwafi Khan quotes the 
quatrain with slight variants. 

3 ChancBri tauri wildyat {d& ?) wd^i* balub iur^ which seems to need dd^ in, because 
the fort, and not the country, is described. Or there may be an omission e,g, of 
a second sentence about the walled-tawn (fort). 
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has a tank cut out of the solid rock. There is another large tank * 
at the end of the du-tahi by assaulting which the fort was taken. 

All houses in Chandiri, whether of high or low, are built of stone, 
those of chiefs being laboriously carved ; ® those of the lower 
classes are also of stone but are not carved. They are covered in FoL 335^, 
with stone-slabs instead of with earthen tiles. In front of the 
fort are three large tanks made by former governors who threw 
dams across and made tanks round about it ; their ground lies 
high .3 It has a small river (darydcka), Betwa^ by name, which 
may be some 3 kurohs (6 m.) from Chandiri itself ; its water is 
noted in Hindustan as excellent and pleasant drinking. It is 
a perfect little river {daryd-ghtnd). In its bed lie piece after 
piece of sloping rock {qidldr)^ fit for making houses.^ Chandiri is 
90 kurohs ( 1 80 m.) by road to the south of Agra. In Chandiri the 
altitude of the Pole-star (?) is 25 degrees.^ 

(w. Enforced change of campaign?) 

{Jan. soth—Jumdda L 8 th) At dawn on Thursday we went 
round the fort and dismounted beside Mallu Khan’s tank.® 

* This is the ** Kirat-sagar ” of Cunningham’s Plan of Chandiri ; it is mentioned 
under this name by Luard </.<•, i, 210), ‘^Kirat ” represents Kirti or Kirit Singh who 
ruled in Gualiar from 1455 to 1479 ad., there also making a tank (Luard, /.r. i, 232). 

® For illustrative photographs see Luard, /.r. vol.i, part iv. 

3 I have taken this sentence to apply to the location of the tanks, but with some 
doubt ; they are on the table-land. 

^ Babur appears to have written Betwi, this form being in MSS. I have read the 
name to be that of the river Betwa which is at a considerable distance from the fort 
But some writers dispraise its waters where Babur praises. 

5 T. gtS means a slope or slant ; here it may describe tilted strata^ such as would 
provide slabs for roofing and split easily for building purposes. {See next note. ) 

^ ^im&rat qilm&q mundsib. This has been read to mean that the gtdlar provide 
good sites (Mems. & Mims, ), but pQsition, distance from the protection of the fort, 
and the merit of local stone for building incline me to read the words quoted above as 
referring to the convenient lie of the stone for building purposes. {See preceding note. ) 

^ CAanc^rf-dd judat {jadyYning trtigd*i yrgtrma-btsk darja dOr\ Erskine, p.378, 

Chanderi is situated in the 25th degree of N. latitude ; de Courteille, ii, 334» 
hauteur du Capricome h Tchanderi esi de 25 degries. The latitude of Chandiri, it 
may be noted, is 24® 43’. It docs not appear to me indisputable that what Babur 
says here is a statement of latitude. The word jjidai (or jadv) means bpth Pole-star 
and the Sign Capricorn. M. de Courteillc translates the quoted sentence as I have 
done, but with <5apricorn for Pole-star. My acquaintance with such expressions in 
French does not allow me to know whether his words arc a statement of latitude. 

It occurs to me against this being so, that Bibur uses.pther words when he gi>tes the 
latitude of Samarkand (f. 44^) ; and also that he has shewn attention to the I^le-star 
as a guide on a journey (f. 203, where he uses the more common word QiU.bh Perhaps 
he notes its lower altitude when he is fer south, in the way he noted the hrst rise of 
Canopus to his view (f. 125). 

® Maim Khan was a noble of M&lwi, who became ruler of Malwi in 153* or 
1533 AD. [?], under the style of Qadir Shfth. • 
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We had come to Chandlrl meaning, after taking it, to move 
against Raising, Bhilsan, and Sarangpur, pagan lands depen- 
dent on the pagan Salahu’d-din, and, these taken, to move on 
Rana Sanga in Chitur. But as that bad news had come, the 
begs were summoned, matters were discussed, and decision made 
that the proper course was first to see to the rebellion of those 
malignants. Chandiri was given to the Ahmad Shah already 
mentioned, a grandson of SI. Nasiru'd-din ; 50 laks from it were 
made khalsa ; * Mulla Apaq was entrusted with its military- 
collectorate, and left to reinforce Ahmad Shah with from 2 to 
3000 Turks and Hindustanis. 

{Feb. 2nd) This work finished, we marched from Mallu Khan’s 
tank on Sunday the nth of the first Jumada, with the intention 
of return (north), and dismounted on the bahk of the Burhanpur- 
water. 

{Feb. 9th) On Sunday again, Yakka Khwaja and JaTar Khwaja 
were sent from Bandir to fetch boats from Kaloi to the Kanar- 
passage. 

{Feb. 22nd) On Saturday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
at the Kanar-passage, and ordered the army to begin to cross. 
{n. News of the rebels?) 

News came in these days that the expeditionary force ^ had 
abandoned Qanuj also and come to Rapri, and that a strong 
body of the enemy had assaulted and taken Shamsabad although 
Abu’l-muhammad the lancer must have strengthened it .3 There 
was delay of 3 or 4 days on one side or other of the river before 
the army got across. Once over, we moved march by march 
towards Qanuj, sending scouting braves {qdzdq yigitld}') ahead 
to get news of our opponents. Two or three marches from Qanuj, 
news was brought that MaVufs son had fled on seeing the dark 
mass of the news-gatherers, and got away. Biban, Bayazid and 
Ma‘ruf, on hearing news of us, crossed Gang (Ganges) and seated 
themselves on its eastern bank oppositeQanuj, thinking to prevent 
our passage. 

* i.e. paid direct to the royal treasury. 

* This is the one concerning which bad news reached Babur just before Chandiri 
was taken. 

3 This presumably is the place offered to MedinI Rao (f. 333^), and Bikramailt 

(f.343). 
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(o. A bridge made over the Ganges.) 

{Feb. 2 yth) On Thursday the 6th of the latter Jumada we 
passed Qanuj and dismounted on the western bank of Gang. 

Some of the braves went up and down the river and took boats Fol. 336^. 
by force/ bringing in 30 or 40, large or small. Mir Muhammad 
the raftsman was sent to find a place convenient for making 
a bridge and to collect requisites for making it. He came back 
approving of a place about a ktiroh (2 m.) below the camp. 
Energetic overseers were told off for the work. Ustad ‘Ali-quli 
placed the tnortar for his stone-discharge near where the bridge 
was to be and shewed himself active in discharging it. Mustafa 
Rumi had the culverin-carts crossed over to an island below 
the place for the bridge, and from that island began a culverin 
-discharge. Excellent matchlock fire was made from a post ^ 
raised above the bridge. Malik Qasim MngJiul and a very few 
men went across the river once or twice and fought excellently 
{yakhshUdr ahrushtUdr). With equal boldness Haba SI. and 
Darwisli SI. also crossed, but went with the insufficient number 
of from 10 to 15 iTien ; they went after the Evening Prayer and 
came back witliout fighting, with nothing done; they were much 
blamed for this crossing of theirs. At last Malik Qasim, grown 
bold, attacked the enemy’s camp and, by shooting arrbws into 
it, drew him out (?) ; 3 he came with a mass of men and an 
elephant, fell on Malik Qasim and hurried him off. Malik 
Qasim got into a boat, but before it could put off, the elephant Fol. 337, 
came up and swamped it. In that encounter Malik Qasim died. 

In the days before the bridge was finished Ustad ‘Ali-quli did 
good things in stone-discharge {yakhshUdr task alii), on the first 
day discharging 8 stones, on the .second 16, and going on equally 
well for 3 or 4 days. These stones he discharged from the Ghazi 
-mortar which is so-called because it was used in the battle with 
Ranii Sanga the pagan. There had been another and larger 
mortar which burst after discharging one stone. The match- 
lockmen made a mass {qdlin) of discharges, bringing down many 

* Obviously for the bridge. 

* m.'ljdr {see f. 333 n.). Here the word would mean bcfiUingly a protected 
standing-place, a refuge, such as matchlockmen used (f. 217 and Index s.?t. ardba) 

3 stghlrurdl, a vowel-variant, perhaps, of sughururdi. 

* f. 331 ^. This passage shews that Babur’s mortars were few. 
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men and horses ; they shot also slave-workmen running scared 
away (?) and men and horses passing-by.^ 

{March irth) On Wednesday the 19th of the latter Jumada 
the bridge being almost finished, we marched to its head. The 
Afghans must have ridiculed the bridge-making as being far 
from completion.^ 

{March 12th') The bridge being ready on Thursday, a small 
body of foot-soldiers and Lahoris went over. Fighting as small 
followed. 

(/. Encounter with the Afghans.) 

{March 13th) On Friday the royal corps, and the right and 
left hands of the centre crossed on foot. The whole body of 
Afghans, armed, mounted, and having elephants with them, 
attacked us. They hurried off our men of the left hand, but 
our centre itself {i.e. the royal corps) and the right hand stood 
Fol. 337^. firm, fought, and forced the enemy to retire. Two men from 
these divisions had galloped ahead of the rest ; one was dis- 
mounted and taken ; the horse of the other was struck again 
and again, had had enough , 3 turned round and when amongst 
our men, fell down. On that day 7 or 8 heads were brought 
in ; many of the enemy had arrow or matchlock wounds. 
Fighting went on till the Other Prayer, That night all who 
had gone across were made to return ; if (more) had gone over 
on that Saturday’s eve,^ most of the enemy would probably 
have fallen into our hands, but this was in my mind : — Last 
year we marched out of Sikrl to fight Rana Sanga on Tuesday, 
New-year’s-day, and crushed that rebel on Saturday ; this year 
we had marched to crush these rebels on Wednesday, New- 
year’s-day , 5 and it would be one of singular things, if we beat 
them on Sunday. So thinking, we did not make the rest of 

* nuf&r qul-ldr-din ham karka btla rah rawd ktski u &t aitildr^ a difficult sentence. 

* Afghdnldr kupruk bdghldmdg-nt tstib*dd qiltb tamaskhur qilurldr aikdndur. 
The ridicule will have been at slow progress, not at the bridge-making itself, since 
pontoon-bridges were common (Irvine’s Army of the Indian Moghuls). 

J iHildb 't Pers. trs. uftdn u khezdn^ limping, or falling and rising, a translation 
raising doubt, because such a mode of progression could hardly have allowed escape 
from pursuers. 

^ Anglic^, on Friday night. 

5 According to the Persian calendar, New-year’s-day is that on which the Sun 
enters Aries. 
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the army cross. The enemy did not come to fight on Saturday, 
but stood arrayed a long way off. 

{^Sunday March lyth — Jumdda II, 23rd) On this day the 
carts were taken over, and at this same dawn the army was 
ordered to cross. At beat of drum news came from our scouts 
that the enemy had fled. Chin-timur SI. was ordered to lead 
his army in pursuit and the following leaders also were made 
pursuers who should move with the Sultan and not go beyond 
his word : — Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang^ Husamu'd-din ‘All (son) 
of Khalifa, Muhibb-i-‘all (son) of Khalifa, Kuki (son) of Baba 
Qashqa, Dost-i-muhammad (son) of Baba Qashqa, BaqI of Foi. 338. 
Tashkint, and Red Wall. I crossed at the Sunnat Prayer. 

The camels were ordered to be taken over at a passage seen 
lower down. That Sunday we dismounted on the bank of 
standing-water within a kuroh of Bangarmawu.^ Those ap- 
pointed to pursue the Afghans were not doing it well; they 
had dismounted in Bangarmawu and were scurrying off at the 
Mid-day Prayer of this same Sunday. 

{March i6th — Jumdda II, 2^th^ At dawn we dismounted on 
the bank of a lake belonging to Bangarmawu. 

{q, A rrival of a Chaghatdl cousin?) 

On this same day {March j6tk) Tukhta-bugha SI. a son of my 
mother’s brother {dddd) the Younger Khan {Ahmad Chaghatdl) 
came and waited on me, 

{March 21st) On Saturday the 29th of the latter Jumada 
I visited Laknau, crossed the Gui-water ^ and dismounted. 

This day I bathed in the Gui-water. Whether it w^as from 
water getting into my ear, or whether it was from the effect of 
the climate, is not knowm, but my right ear was obstructed and 
for a few days there was much pain.3 

^{r. The campaign continued?) 

One or two marches from Aud (Oudh) some-one came from 
Chin-timur SI. to say, “ The enemy is seated on the far side of 

* so-spelled in the Hai, MS. ; by de Courteille Banguertnadu ; the two forms may 
represent the same one of the Arabic .script. 

® or Gfii, from the context clearly the Gumti. Jarrett gives Godi as a name of the 
Gumti ; Gui and Godi may be the same word in the Arabic script. 

3 Some MSS. read that there was not much pain. 
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the river Sird[a ?] let His Majesty send help.” We detached a 
reinforcement of ickdo braves under Qaracha. 

{March 28th) On Saturday the 7th of Rajab we dismounted 
ol. 2 or 3 kurohs from Aud above the junction of the Gagar (( loy *a) 
and Sird[a]. Till today Shaikh IJayazid will have been on the 
other side of the Slrd[a] opposite \ud^ sending letters to thb 
Sultan and discussing with him, but the Sultan getting to know 
his deceitfulness, sent word to Qaracha at the Mid-day Prayer 
and made ready to cross the river On Qaracha’s joining him, 
they crossed at once to where wer ‘ some 50 horsemen with 3 or 
4 elephants. These men could make no stand ; they fled ; a few 
having been dismounted, the heads cut off were sent in. 

P'ollowing the Sultan there crossed over Bi-khub (var. Ni-khub) 
SI. and Tardi Beg (the brother) of Quj Beg, and Baba Chuhra 
(the Brave), and Baqi shaghdwaL Those who had crossed first 
and gone on, pursued Shaikh Bayazid till the Evening Prayer, 
but he flung himself into the jungle and escaped. Chin-timur 
dismounted late on the bank of standing-water, rode on at mid- 
night after the rebel, went as much as 40 kurohs (80 m.), and 
came to w^here Shaikh Bayazid’s family and relations {nisba ?) 
had been ; they however must have fled. He sent gallopers 
off in all directions from that place ; Baql shaghdwal and a few 
braves drove the enemy like sheep before them, overtook the 
family and brought in some Afghan prisoners. 

We stayed a few days on that ground (near Aud) in order to 
settle the affairs of Aud. People praised the land lying along 
the Sird[a] 7 or 8 kurohs (14-16 m.) above Aud, saying it was 
hunting-ground. Mir Muhammad the raftsman was sent out 
and returned after looking at the crossings over the Gaga, water 
(Gogra) and the Sird[a]-water (Chauka ?). 

FoL 339. {April 2nd) On Thursday the 12th of the month I rode out 
intending to hunt.^ 

* I take this to be the Kali-Sarda-Chauka affluent of the Gogra and not its Sarju 
or Saru one. To so take it seems warranted by the context ; there could be no need 
fo'r^the fords on the Sarju to be examined, and its position is not suitable. 

^ Unfortunately no record of the hunting-expedition survives. 
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Here, in all known texts of the Bdbur-ndma there is a break 
of the narrative between April 2nd and Sep. i8th 1528 AD. — 
Jumada II. 12th 934 All. and Muharram 3rd 935 AH., which, 
whether intentional or accidental, is unexplained by Babur's 
personal circumstances. It is likely to be due to a loss of pages 
from Babur’s autograph manuscript, happening at some time 
preceding the making of either of the Persian translations of his 
writings and of the Elphinstone and Haidarabad transcripts. 
Though such a loss might have occurred easily during the storm 
chronicled on f 376/;, it seems likely that Babur would then have 
become aware of it and have made it good. A more probable 
explanation of the loss is the danger run by Hurnay tin’s library 
during his exile from rule in Hindustan, at which same time 
may well have occurred the seeming loss of the record of 936 
and 937 All. 

a. Transactions of iifc period of the lacn 7 ia. 

Mr. Erskine notes (Mems. p. 38in.) that he found the gap in 
all MSS. he saw and that historians of Hindustan throw no light 
upon the tiansactions of the period. Much can be gleaned how- 
ever as to Babur’s occupations during the 5 h months of the lactaia 
from his chronicle of 935 All. which makes several references to 
occurrences of “ last year ” and also allows several inferences to 
be drawn. P'rom this source it becomes known that the Afghan 
campaign the record of which is broken by the gap, was carried 
on and that in its course Babur was at J un-pur (f. 3 ^ 5 )> Chausa 
'(^^365^) and Baksara (f. 366-366^) ; that he swam the Ganges 
(f. 366^), bestowed Sarun on a Earmuli Shaikh-zada (f. 374^^ and 
f* 377 )» negociated with Ranii Sanga’s son Bikramajit (f 34 -^)> 
ordered a Char-bagh laid out (f. 340), and was ill for 40.days 
(f.346^). It may be inferred too that he visited Dulpur (f 553 ^)»* 
recalled 'Askari (f. 339), sent Khwaja Dost-i-khawand on family 
affairs to Kabul (f. 345 ^), and was much pre-occupied by the 
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disturbed state of Kabul letters to Hiimavun and Khwaia 

Kalan written in 935 AH. ).^ 

It is not easy to follow the dates of events in 935 AH. because 
in many instances only the day of the week or a “ next day ” 
is entered. I am far from sure that one passage at least now 
found i'./T. 935 AH. does not belong to 934AII. It is not in the 
Hai. Codex (where its place would have been on f. 363/;), and, so 
far as I can see, does not fit with the dates of 93 5 AH. It will 
be considered with least trouble with its context and my notes 
{jq.v, f. 363/^ and ff. 366— 366/^). 

b. Remarks on the lacuna. 

One interesting biographical topic is likely to have found 
mention in the missing record, viz. the family difficulties which 
led to ‘Askarl’s supersession by Kamran in the government of 
Multan (f- 3 S 9 )- 

Another is the light an account of the second illness of 934 AH. 
might have thrown on a considerable part of the Collection of 
verses already written in Hindustan and now known to us as the 
Rdmpur Diwdn. The Bdbur-ndina allows the dates of much of 
its contents to be known, but there remain poems which seehi 
prompted by the self-examination of some illness not found in 
the B.N. It contains the metrical version of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu'l 
-lah’s Wdlidiyyah of which Babur writes on f. 346 and it is dated 
Monday Rabr II. 15th 935 AH. (Dec. 29th 15 28 AD.), I surmise 
that the reflective verses following the Wdlidiyyah belong to the 
40 days’ illness of 934Ali. i.e. were composed in the period of 
the lacuna. The Collection, as it is in the “Rampur Dlwan ”, went 
to a friend who was probably Khwaja Kalan ; it may have been 
the only such collection made by Babur. No other copy of it 
has so far been found. It has the character of an individual gift 
with verses specially addressed to its recipient. Any light upon 
it which may have v^anished with pages of 934AH. is an appreci- 
able loss. 

‘ One historian, Ahmad -i-yadgar states in his Tdrikh-i-saldttn-i-afdj^hina that Babur 
went to Labor immediately after his capture of Chandiri, and on his return journey 
to Agra suppressed in the Panj-ab a tising of the Mundahar (or, Mandhar) Rajputs. 
His date is discredited by Babur’s existing narrative of 934 ah. as also by the absence 
in 035 Alt. of allusion to either episode. My hu.sband who has considered the matter, 
advises me that the Labor visit may have been made in 936 or early in 937 AH. [These 
are a period of which the record is lost or, less probably, was not written, ] 
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(a. Arrivals at Court,) 

{Sep, l8th) On Friday the 3rd^ of Muharram, ‘Askari whom 
1 had summoned for the good of Multan 3 before I moved out 
for Chandiri, waited on me in the private-house.^ 

(v igth) Next day waited on me the historian Khwand 
-amir, Maulana Shihab 5 the enigmatist, and Mir Ibrahim the 
harj^er a relation of Yunas-i-*ah, who had all come out of Herl 
long before, wishing to wait on me^ 

[b, Babur starts for Gfiallar.)'^ 

{Sep, 20th) With the intention of visiting Gualiar which 
in b^x)ks they write Gfilulr/'^ I crossed the jQn at the Other 

’ Elph. MS. f. 262 ; 1.0.215 f. 207// and 21 7 f. 234^ : Mems. p. 382. Here the 
Klphiiistone MS. recoiniiienccs after a la< loia extfiKhn^:; Ironi l iai. MS. f. 312^. 

- Sec Appendix S ; — Contcrni}!.; ihe daliu'^ of 935 AW. 

* ‘Askan was now aiioiU 12 years old. He was succeeded in Multan by his elder 
biolhcr Kaniran, transferred from Qandaliar | Index ; JRAS. 190S p. S2Q para. ( I )]. 
This transfer, it is safe to say, was due to Ikibur\ resolve to keep Kabul in Ins own 
hands, a resolve which liis letters to H iini.n'fni (f. 34S), to Kamran (f. 359)7 ‘^itd to 
Khwaja Kalan(f. 359) attest, as well as do fhe movements of his family at thit» time. 
What would make the stronger gi)vernment <>1 Kamran .seem now more ‘‘ for the good 
of Multan ” than that of the child ‘Askari arc the Eiluchi incursions, mentioned some- 
what later (f. 355/^) as having then oceurred more than once. 

Tills will be his ow n house in the ( iarden-ol-eighl-paradises, the Char-bagh begun 
in 932 \ii. (August 1526 Ai>. ). 

5 To this name Khw'and-amir adds Alimadnd-liaqirb pernap' a pen-name ; he also 
quotes verses of Sluluih's {Itabihitd-siyar lith. cd. lii, 35 ^)* 

* Khwand-amir’s account ot his going into Hindustan is that he left his “dear 
home” (Herat) for fjandahar in mid-ShawvN al 933 AH. (mid-July 1527 ad.); that 
onjumada 1 . loth 934 All. (Fi‘b. 1 st 152S AI>. ) he set out from Qandahar on the 
hazardous journey into Hiiulustan ; and that owing to the distance, lieal, seiting in 
of the Rains, and breadth of rapid riveis, he was seven months on the way. He 
menti<»ns nt^ fellow-travellers, but he gives as the day of his anival in Agt.r the one 
on winch Habur says he presented himself at Court. (For an account of annoyanct-s 
and misfortunes to which he was subjected under Aiizbeg rule in Herat Journal dc'^ 
Savans^ Jiily >843, pp. 389, 393, t^)uatremere*s art. ) 

^ Concerning GuMiar see Cimningiiamls An /icoioylral Sin- 7 'cv /\c/>orfs voL ii ; Louis 
Rousselet^ Id fnde des Rajas \ Lepel GritTin's JAnioii'i Mouitniinis of Centra! Indta, 
especially (or its photographs ; Gazetlecr of tndia ; Luard's Gazetteer of Gnhilior, text 
and photographs ; Travels of Peter Munjly Hakluyt Society ed- R. C. Temple, ii, bi, 
especially lor ns picture of the fort ariri Pole (p. 02) enumerating early writers on 
Gualiar. Of Persian books there is Jalal flisarf's 7 ardi'/i-nGwiiliii 7 injr{\i.M. Add. 
^6,859) and Hiraman’s (B. M. Add. 16, o^j unacknowledged version of it, which is of 
the B. M. MSS. die more legible. 

® Perhaps thi^ stands for Gwallawar, the form scerning to be used by Jalal Ilds&ri, 
an 4 having good traditional support (Cunningham p. 373 and Luard p. 22S). ^ 
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Prayer of Sunday the 5th of the month, went into the fort of 
Agra to bid farewell to Fakhr-i-jahfm Begim and Khadija- 
sultan Begim who were to start for Kabul in a few days, and 
got to horse. Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza asked for leave and 
stayed behind in Agra. That night we did 3 or 4 kurohs (6-8 m.) 
of the road, dismounted near a large lake {Icul) and there slept. 

{^Sep, 2 1 st) We got through the Pra\'er somewhat before 
time {^Muh, 6 th) and rode on, nooned ^ on the bank of the 
Gamb[h]ir-water and went on shortly after the Mid-day Prayer. 
On the way we ate^ powders mixed with the flour of ])archcd 
Fol. 339^. grain, ^ Mulla RafP having prepared them for raising the spirits. 

They were found very distasteful and unsavoury. Near the Other 
Prayer we dismounted a kuroh (2 m.) west of Dulpur, at a place 
where a garden and house had been ordered made.^ 

{c. Work in Dulpur {Dhulpur).) 

That place is at the end of a beaked hill,^ its beak being of 
solid red building-stone {^iindrat-tdsh). I had ordered the (beak 
of the) hill cut down (dressed down ?) to the ground-level and 
that if there remained a sufficient height, a house was to be cut 
out in it, if not, it was to be leve led and a tank {hauz) cut out* 
in its top. As it was not found high enough for a house, Ustad 
Shrdi Muhammad the stone-cutter was ordered to level it and 
cut out an octagonal, roofed tank. North of this tank the 
ground is thick with trees, mangoes,yr/;;/a« {Eugenia jambolana), 
all sorts of trees ; amongst them 1 had ordered a well made, 
10 by 10 ; it was almost ready ; its water goes to the afore-named 
tank. To the north of this tank SI. Sikandar’s dam is flung across 
(the valley) ; on it houses have been built, and above it the waters 
of the Rains gather into a great lake. On the east of this lake 
is a garden ; I ordered a seat and four-pillared platform {tdldr) 

* tu^hlanib^ i.c. they took rest and food together at mid-day. 

* This seems to be the conjoined Gamhhlr and Banganga which is crossed by the 
Agra-Dhfilpur road {G. of I, Atlas, Sheet 34 ). 

3 aichtuq^ the plural of which shews that more than one partook of the powders 
Gafi-if). 

^ T. ialqiin^ Hindi sattu (Shaw). M. de Courteille’s variant translation may i>e due 
to his reading for iAlqan^ td/ghaq, floi, agitation (his Diet. r.«.) and j *7, wind, for 
bila, with. 

5 in 933 All. f. 330 ^. 

* “ Each beaked promontory ” (Lycidas). Our name Selsey-bill is an English 
instance of Babur’s (not infrequent) tumshuq, beak, bill of a bird. 
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to be cut out in the solid rock on that same side, and a mosque Fol. 340. 
built on the western one. 

{Sepi. 22nd and 2jrd — Muh. yth and 8tJi) On account of these 
various works, we stayed in Dulpur on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

{^d. Journey to Gndluir resmned?) 

{Sep. 2^th) On Thursday we rode on, crossed the Chambal- 
river and made the Mid-day Prayer on its bank, between the 
two Prayers (the Mid-day and the Afternoon) bestirred our- 
selves to leave that place, passed the Kawari and dismounted. 

The Kawari-water being high through rain, we crossed it by 
boat, making the horses swim over. 

{Sep. 2jth) Next day, Friday which was *Ashur {Muh. 
we rode on, took our nooning at a village on the road, and at 
the Bed-time Prayer dismounted a kiu'oh north of Gualiar, in a 
Char-bagh ordered made last year.^ 

{Sep. 26th) Riding on next day after the Mid-day Prayer, we 
visited the low hills to the north of Gualiar, and the Praying- 
j)lace, went into the fort ^ through the Gate called Hati-pul 
which joins Man-sing’s hu\\d\ngs{'imdrdt^), and dismounted, close 
to the Other Prayer, at those {dnidratldr)"^ of Raja Bikramajit 
in which Rahim-dad 5 had settled himself. 

* No order about this Char-bagh is in existing annals of 934 ah. Such order is 
likely to have been given after Ilabur’s return from his operations against the Afghans, 
in his account of which the annals of 934 ah. break off. 

^ The fort-hill at the northern end is 300 ft. high, at the southern end, 274 ft. ; its 
length from north to south is m. ; its breadth varies from 600 ft. opposite the main 
entrance (Hatl-pul) to 2,800 ft. in the middle opposite the great temple (Sas-bhao). 

Cf. Cunningham p. 330 and Appendix R, r;/ for his Idan of (iiiallar. 

3 This Arabic plural may have been prompted by the greatness and distinction of 
Man-sing’s constructions. Cf, Index and 

^ A translation point concerning the (Arabic) word *‘jrnarat is that the words 
“palace”, palais and “residence” used for it respectively by Erskine, de Cour- 
teille, and, previous to the Hindustan Section, by myself, are too limited in meaning 
to serve for Babur’s uses of it in Hindustan ; and this ( i ) because he uses it throughout 
his writings for buildings under palatial rank {e.g. those of high and low in Chandiri) ; 

(2) because he uses it in Hindustan for non-residential buildings {e.g. for the Badalgarh 
outwork, f. 341^, and a Hindu temple/^.) ; and (3) because he uses it for the word 
“ building” in the term building-stone, f. 335<^ and f. 339/^. Building is the compre- 
hensive word under which all his uses of it group. For labouring this point a truism 
pleads my excuse, namely, that a man’s vocabulary being characteristic of himself, for 
a translator to increase or diminish it is to intrude on his personality, and this the 
more when an autobiography is concerned. Hence my search here (as elsewhene) for 
an English grouping word is part of an endeavour to restrict the vocabulary of my 
translation to the limits of my author’s. 

5 Jalal Hif&rt describes “ Khwaja Rahim -dad ” as a paternal-nephew.bf Mahdi 
Khw§ja. Neither man has been introduced by Babur, as it is his rule to introduce 
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To-night I elected to take opium because of ear-ache ; another 
reason was the shining of the moon.^ 


{e. Visit to the Rajas' palaces,^ 

{Sep, 2 yth) Opium sickness gave me much discomfort next 
day {Muk. i2tk) ; I vomited a good deal. Sickness notwith- 
standing, I visited the buildings {'imdratldr) of Man-sing and 
Fo\, 34of. Bikramajit thoroughly. They are wonderful buildings, entirely 
of hewn stone, in heavy and unsymmetrical blocks however.^ Of 
all the Rajas* buildings Man-sing’s is the best and loftiest .3 It 
is more elaborately worked on its eastern face than on the others. 
This face may be 4c to (yards) high,^ and is entirely of 

hewn stone, whitened with plaster .5 In parts it is four storeys 
high ; the lower two are very dark ; we went through them with 


he first mentions a person of importance, by particulars of family, etc. Both 
men became disloyal in 935 ah. (1529 ad.) as will be found referred to by Babur. 
Jalal Hisarl supplements Babur’s brief account of their misconduct and Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus' mediation in 936 ah. For knowledge of his contribution I am 
indebted to my husband’s perusal of the Tdf'tkh-i-Gwdluiwar. 

* Erskine notes that Indians and Persians regard mfx>nshine as cold but this only 
faintly expresses the wide-spread fear of moon-stroke expressed in the Psalm (i2i v. 6), 
“The Sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the Moon by night.” 

® A^archa liik baluk u bi siydq, Ilminsky [p. 441] has baluk baluk but without 
textual warrant and perhaps following Erskine, as he says, speaking generally, that he 
has done in case of need (Ilminsky’s Preface). Both Erskine and de Courteille, 
working, it must be remembered, without the help of detailed modern descriptions and 
pictures, took the above words to say that the buildings were scattered and without 
symmetry, but they are not scattered and certainly Man-sing’s has symmetry. 
I surmise that the words quoted above do not refer to the buildings themselves but to 
the stones of which they are made. T. luk means heavy, and T. baluk [? block ] 
means a thing divided off, here a block of stone. Such blocks might be bi siydq, 
i.e. irregular in size. To take the words in this way does not contradict known 
circumstances, and is verbally correct. 

3 The Rajas’ buildings Babur could compare were Raja Karna (or KirtT)’s [who ruled 
from 1454 to 1479 AD.], Raja Man-sing’s [i486 to 1516 ad.], and Raja Bikramajit’s 
[1516 to 1526 AD. when he was killed at Panipat]. 

* The height of the eastern face is 100 ft. and of the western 60 ft. The total length 
from north to south of the outside wall is 300 ft. ; the breadth of the residence from 
east to west 160 ft. The 300 ft. of length appears to be that of the residence and 
service-courtyard (Cunningham p. 347 and Plate Ixxxvii). 

5 kaj bila dqdrittb. There can be little doubt that a white pediment would show 
up the coloured tiles of the upper part of the palace- walls more than would pale red 
sandstone. These tiles were so profuse as to name the building Chit Mandlr (Painted 
Mandlr). Guided by Babur’s statement, Cunningham sought for and found plaster 
in crevices of carved work ; from which one surmises that the white coating approved 
itself to successors of Man-sing. [It may be noted that the word Mandlr is in the 
same case for a translator as is ^imdrat (f. 339^ n. ) since it requires a grouping word 
to cover its uses for temple, palace, and less exalted buildings.] 
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candles.^ On one (or, every) side of this building are five cupolas ® 
having between each two of them a smaller one, square after the 
fashion of Hindustan. On the larger ones are fastened sheets 
of gilded copper. On the outside of the walls is painted-tile 
work, the semblance of plantain-trees being shewn all round with 
green tiles. In a bastion of the eastern front is the Hati-pul,3 
hdtl being what these people call an elephant, pul, a gate. 

A sculptured image of an elephant with two drivers {fil-bd?i) ^ 
stands itt the out-going {chiqislt) of this Gate ; it is exactly like an 
elephant ; from it the gate is called Hatl-pul. A window in the Fot 
lowest storey where the building has four, looks towards this 
elephant and gives a near view of it.5 The cupolas which have 
been mentioned above are themselves the topmost stage (;;/?/ 
of the building /^ the sitting-rooms are on the second storey 
{tabagat), in a hollow even they are rather airless places although 
Hindustani pains have been taken with them.® The buildings of 
Man-sing’s son Bikramajlt are in a central position {aurtada) on 
the north side of the fort.'^ The son’s buildings do not match 
the father’s. He has made a great dome, very dark but growing 
lighter if one stays awhile in it.*° Under it is a smaller building 

* The lower two storeys are not only backed by solid ground but, except near the 
HatT-pfil, have the rise of ground in front of them which led Babur to say they were 
“even in a pit” ^chuqur). 

“ MSS. vary between har and bir, every and one, in this sentence. It may be right 
to read bir, and apply it only to the eastern fa9ade as that on which there were most 
cupolas. There are fewer on the south side, which still stands {Luard’s photo. No, 37). 

3 The ground rises steeply from this Gate to an inner one, called Hawa-pul from 
the rush of air {hawtl) through it. 

^ Cunningham says the riders were the Raja and a driver. Perhaps they were a 
mahout and his mate. The statue stood to the left on exit {chiqish). 

3 This window will have been close to the Gate where no mound interferes with 
outlook. 

® Rooms opening on inner and open courts appear to torm the third story of the 
residence. 

3' T. chuqur, hollow, pit. This storey is dark and unventilated, a condition due to 
small windows, absence of through draught, and the adjacent mound. Cunningham 
comments on its disadvantages. 

* Agarcka Hindustani takallufl&r qtlib turldr wall bi hawdlik-rdq yirldr dur. 
Perhaps amongst the pains taken were those demanded for punkhas. I regret that 
Erskine’s translation of this pa.ssage, so superior to my own in literary merit, does 
not suit the Turk! original. He worked from the Persian translation, and nob only 
so, but with a less rigid rule of translation than binds me when working on Babur’s 
ipsissima verba {Mems, p. 384 ; Cunningham p, 349 ; Luard p. 226). 

^ The words aurid dd make apt contrast between the outside position of Man-singfs 
buildings which helped to form the fort-wall, and Bikramajit’s which were further in 
except perhaps one wall of his courtyard (see Cunningham’s Plate Ixxxiii). 

Cunningham (p.'3So) says this was originally a bdra-duri, a twelve-doored open 
hall, and must have been light. His “ originally” points to the view that the hall^ 
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into which no light comes from any side. When Rahim-dad settled 
down in Bikramajit’s buildings, he made a rather small hall 
\kichlkrdq tdldrghina] on the top of this dome.^ From Bikra- 
majit’s buildings a road has been made to his father’s, a road 
such that nothing is seen of it from outside and nothing known 
of it inside, a quite enclosed road.^ 

After visiting these buildings, we rode to a college Rahim -dad 
Fol. 34i(J. h^icl made by the side of a large tank, there enjoyed a flower- 
garden ^ he had laid out, and went late to where the camp was 
in the Charbagh. 

( f. Rahim-ddd' s flower-garden . ) 

RahIm-dad has planted a great numbers of flowers in his garden 
{bdghcha), many being beautiful red oleanders. In these places 
the oleander-flower is peach, those of Gualiar are beautiful, 
deep red. 1 took some of them to Agra and had them planted 
in gardens there. On the south of the garden is a large lake 5 
where the waters of the Rains gather ; on the west of it is 
a lofty idol-hou.se,^ side by side with which SI. Shihfibu’d-din 
Alltmish (Altamsh) made a Friday mosque ; this is a very lofty 
building i^imdrat), the highest in the fort ; it is seen, with the fort, 
from the Dulpur-hill {cir. 30 m. away). People say the stone for 
it was cut out and brought from the large lake above-mentioned. 
Rahim-dad has made a wooden i^yighdeh) tdldr in his garden, and 

had been altered before Babur saw it but as it was only about 10 years old at that time, 
it was in its first form, presumably. Perhaps Babur saw it in a bad light. The 
dimensions Cunningham gives of it suggest that the high dome must have been 
frequently ill-lighted. 

* The word talar^ having va-nous applications, is not easy to match with a single 
English word, nor can one be sure in all cases what it means, a platform, a hall, or 
etc. To find an equivalent for its diminutive iahir-oklna is still more difficult. 
Rahim-dad’s talar -cWjt will have stood on the flat centre of the dome, raised on four 
pillars or perhaps with its roof only .so-raised ; one is sure there would be a ioof as 
protection against sun or moon. It may be noted that the dome is not visible outside 
from below, but is hidden by the continuation upwards of walls which form a mean- 
looking parallelogram of masonry. 

® T. tnr yul. Concerning this hidden road sec Cunningham p. 350 and Plate Ixxxvii, 

3 baghcha. The context shews that the garden was for flowers. For Babur’s 
distinctions between baghcha^ bagh and baghat., see Index s.fin. 

^ shaft-ill fi i.e. the rosy colour of peach -flowers, perhaps lip-red (Steingass). 
Babur’s contrast seems to be between those red oleanders of Hindustan that are rosy- 
red, and the deep red ones he found in (jualiar. 

5 /’;//, any large sheet of water, natural or artificial (Balmr). This one will be the 
Suraj-kund (Sun-tank). 

^ This is the Tell Mandlr, or Telingana Mandir (Luard). Cf. Cunningham, p. 356 
and Luard p. 227 for accounts of it ; and G, of I. s.n. Teliagarhi for Teli Rajas. 
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porches at the gates, which, after the Hindustani fashion, are 
somewhat low and shapeless. 

(^. The Urwdh-valley.) 

{Sep. 28th) Next day I3t)i) at the Mid-day Prayer we 

rode out to visit places in Gualiar we had not yet seen. We 
saw the 'vnarat called Badalgar ^ which is part of Man-sing’s 
fort {qila'), went through the Hatl-pul and across the fort to 
a place called Urvva (Urwah), which is a valley-bottom on its 
western side. Though Urwa is outside the fort- wall running 
along the top of the hill, it has two stages {murtaba) of high 
wall at its mouth. The higher of these walls is some 30 or 40 
qdri (yards) high ; this is the longer one ; at each end it joins Fol. 342. 
the wall of the fort. The second wall curves in and joins the 
middle part of the first ; it is the lower and shorter of the two. 

This curve of wall will have been made for a water-thief ; ^ 
within it is a stepped well {waHin) in which water is reached by 
10 or 15 steps. Above the Gate leading from the valley to this 
walled-well the name of SI. Shihabu’d-dln Ailtmish (Altamsh) 
is inscribed, with the date 630 (ah. — 1233 ad.). Below this 
outer wall and outside the fort there is a large lake which seems 
to dwindle (at times) till no lake remains ; from it water goes 
to the water-thief. There are two other lakes inside Urwa the 
water of which those who live in the fort prefer to all other. 

Three sides of Urwa are solid rock, not the red rock of Biana 
but one paler in colour. On these sides people have cut out 
idol-statues, large and small, one large statue on the south side 
being perhaps 20 qdri (yds.) high .3 These idols are shewn quite 

* This is a large outwork reached from the Gate of the same name. Babur may 
have gone there specially to see the Gujari Mandir said by Cunningham to have been 
built by Man-sing’s Gujar wife Mriga-nayana (fawn-eyed). Cf. Cunningham p. 35 1 and, 
for other work done by the same Queen, in the s.e. corner of the fort, p. 344 ; Luard 
p. 226. In this place “construction” would serve to translate '‘im&rat (f. 340 n.). 

® &b-duzdy a word conveying the notion of a stealthy taking of the water. The walls 
at the mouth of Urwa were built by Altamsh for the protection of its water for the fort. 

The date Babur mentions (a few lines further) is presumably that of their erection. 

3 Cunningham, who gives 57 ft. as the height of this statue, says Babur estimated 
it at 20 gaz^ or 40 ft.., but this is not so. Babur’s word is not ^2: a measure of 24 ftngers- 
breadth, but the length from the tip of the shoulder to the fingers-ends ; it is 

about 33 inches, not less, I understand. Thus stated in qdris Babur’s estimate of the 
height comes very near Cunningham’s, being a good 55 ft. to 57 ft. (I may note that 
I have usually translated qdri by “yard”, as the yard is its nearest English equivalent. 

The Pers. trs. of the B. N-. translates by ^2:, possibly a larger than that of 24 fingers- 
breadthx>. inches.) 
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naked without covering for the privities. Along the sides of 
Fol. 342^. the two Urwa lakes 20 or 30 wells have been dug, with water 
from which useful vegetables (sab::i kdrlikldr), flowers and trees 
are grown. Urwa is not a bad place ; it is shut in (T. tur^ ; the 
idols are its defect; I, for my part, ordered them destroyed.^ 

Going out of Urwa into the fort again, we enjo}^ed the window ^ 
of the Sultani-pul which must have been closed through the pagan 
time till now, went to Rahim-dad’s flower-garden at the Evening 
Prayer, there dismounted and there slept. 

{k. A son of Rand Sangd ncgociatcs with Bdhiir.) 

{Sep. 2 gth) On Tuesday the 14th of the month came people 
from Rana Sanga’s second son, Bikramajit by name, who with 
his mother Padmawatl was in the fort of Rantanbur. Before 
I rode out for Gualiar,^ others had come from his great and 
trusted Hindu, Asuk by name, to indicate Bikramajit’s sub- 
mission and obeisance and ask a subsistence-allowance of 70 laks 
for him ; it had oeen settled at that time that parganas to the 
amount he asked should be bestowed on him, his men were given 
leave to go, with tryst for Guallar which we were about to visit. 
They came into Gualiar somewhat after the trysting-day. The 
Hindu Asuk ^ is said to be a near relation of Bikramajit’s mother 
Padmawatl ; he, for his part, set these particulars forth father- 
Fol. 343. lii^e and son-like ;5 they, for theirs, concurring with him, agreed 
to wish me well and serve me. At the time when SI. Mahmud 
{Khllji) was beaten by Rana Sanga and fell into pagan captivity 

* The statues were not broken up by Babur’s agents ; they were mutilated ; their 
heads were rejJtored with coloured plaster by the Jains (Cunningham p. 365 ; Luard 
p. 228). 

® rozan [or, auz:n\ . . . tafarruj gilib. Neither Cunningham nor Luard mentions 
this window, perhaps because Erskine does not ; nor is this name of a Gate found. 
It might be that of the Dhonda-paur (Cunningham, p. 339). The 1st Pers. trs. 
[I.O. 215 f. 210] omits the word rozan (or, auzin) ; the 2nd (I.O. 217 f. 236/^] renders 
it by place. Manifestly the Gate was opened by Babur, but, presumably, not 
precisely at the time of his visit. I am inclined to understand that rozan . . . 
tafarruj karda means enjoying the wi.idow formerly used by. Muhammadan rulers. 
If auz:n be the right reading, its sense is obscure. 

3 This will have occurred in the latter half of 934 AH. of which no record is now 
known. 

^ He is mentioned under the name Asuk Mai Rdjpiit^ as a servant of Rana Sanga 
by tht Mir&t-i-sikandarif lith. ed. p. 161. In Bayley’s Translation p. 273 he is called 
Awasuk, manifestly by clerical error, the sentence being az janib-i-au Asuk Mai 
Rdjpat dar in {gila*) buda . . . 

5 iti-likt aigkul-ltk, i.e. he spoke to the son as a father, to the mother as a son. 
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(925 AH. — 1519 AD.) he possessed a famous crown-cap {tdj-kuta) 
and golden belt, accepting which Sanga let him go free. That 
crown-cap and golden belt must have become Bikramajit’s ; his 
elder brother Ratan-sJ, now Rana of Chitur in his father’s place, 
had asked for them but Bikramajit had not given them up,^ .and 
now made the men he sent to me, speak to me about them, and 
ask for Blana in place of Rantanbur. We led them away from 
the Blana question and promised Shamsabad in exchange for 
Rantanbur. To-day {Muh. they were given a nine days’ 
tryst for Biana, were dressed in robes of honour, and allowed 
to go. 

(/. Hindu temples visited.) 

We rode from the flower-garden to visit the idol-houses of 
Gualiar. Some are two, and some are three storeys high, each 
storey rather low, in the ancient fashion. On their stone plinths 
{izdrd) are sculptured images. Some idol-houses. College-fashion, 
have a portico, large high cupolas* and madrdsa’XxV^ cells, each 
topped by a slender stone cupola .3 In the lower cells are idols 
carved in the rock. 

After enjoying the sight of these buildings ('imdratldr) we left 
the fort by the south Gate,'^ made an excursion to the south, and 
went (north) to the Char-bagh Rahim-dad had made over-against 
the Hati-pul.~ He had prepared a feast of cooked-meat (ds/i) 
for us and, after setting excellent food before us, made offering 
of a mass of goods and coin worth 4 Inks. From his Char-bagh 
I rode to my own. 

(y. Excursion to a waterfall.) 

{Sep, lothi) On Wednesday the iSth of the month I went to 
see a waterfall 6 kurohs ( 1 2 m.) to the south-east of Gualiar. Less 

* The Mir&t-i-sikandarl (lith. ed. p. 234 , Bayley’s trs. p. 372 ) confirms Babur’s state- 
ment that the precious things were at Bikiiamajlt’s disposition. Perhaps they had 
been in his mother’s charge during her husband’s life. They were given later to 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. 

» The TcllMandir has not a cupola but a waggon-roof of South Indian style, whence 
it may be that it has the southern name Telingana, suggested by Col. Luard. 

3 See Luard’s Photo. No. 139 and P. Mundy’s sketch of the fort p. 6 ?. 

^ This will be the Ghargaraj-gate which looks south though it is not at the south 
end of the fort-hill where there is only a postern approached by a flight of stone steps 
(Cunningham p, 332 ). 

5 The garden will have been on the lower ground at the foot of the ramp and not 
near the Hati-pul itself where the scarp is precipitous. 


Fob 343^. 
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than that must have been ridden ; * close to th^Mid-day Prayer 
we reached a fall where sufficient water for one mill was coming 
down a slope {qia) an arghamchi’^ high. Below the fall there 
is a large lake ; above Lt the water comes flowing through solid 
rock ; there is solid rock also below the fall. A lake forms 
wherever the water falls. On the banks of the water lie piece 
after piece of rock as if for seats, but the water is said not 
always to be there. We sat down above the fall and ate ma'jun^ 
went up-stream to visit its source {badayat), returned, got out on 
higher ground, and stayed while musicians played and reciters 
Fol. 344. repeated things (nima aitildr). The Ebony-tree which Hindis 
call tindiiy was pointed out to those who had not seen it before. 
We went down the hill and, between the Evening and Bed-time 
Prayers, rode away, slept at a place reached near the second 
watch (midnight), and with the on-coming of the first watch of 
day (6 a.m. Mulu i6ih-Oct, isi) reached the Char-bagh and dis- 
mounted. 

{k. Saldhu' d-din' s birth-place?^ 3 

{Oct, 2nd) On Friday the 17th of the month, I visited the 
garden of lemons and pumeloes {sadd-fat) in a valley-bottom 
amongst the hills above a village called Sukhjana (?) ^ which is 
Salahu’d-dln's birth-place. Returning to the Char-bagh, I dis- 
mounted there in the first watch .3 

(/. Incidents of the march from Gudlidr) 

{Oct, 4th) On Sunday the 19th of the month, we rode before 
dawn from the Char-bagh, crossed the Kawarl-water and took our 
nooning {tushldnduk). After the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, 
at sunset passed the Chambal-water, between the Evening and 
Bed-time Prayers entered Dulpur-fort, there, by lamp-light, 

* Mundin kSchikrdq dtl&nilgh&n aXk&ndur. This may imply* that the distance 
mentioned to Babur was found by him an over-estimate. Perhaps the fall was on the 
Murar-river. 

* Rope (Shaw) ; corde qui sert it attacker le bagage sur les chameatix (de Courteille) ; 
a thread of 20 cubits long for weaving (Steingass) ; I have the impression that an 
arghamchi is a horse’s tether. 

9 For information about this opponent of Bibur in the battle of K&nwa, see the 
Asiatic Retfiew,, Nov. 1915, H. Beveridge’s art. Silkadi, and the Miriiti-sikandari. 

4 Colonel Luard has suggested to us that the Babur-nama word Sukhjana may stand 
for Salwai or Sakhalhari, the names df fwo villages near Guallilr. 

s Presumably of nigh^ 6-9 p.m., of Saturday Muh. iSth-Qct. 2nd. 
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visited a Hot-bath which Abu*l-fath had made, rode on, and 
dismounted at the dam-head where the new Char-bagh is in 
making. 

(Ocf. st/i) Having stayed the night there, at dawn {Monday 
20tJi) I visited what, places had been ordered made.^ The face 
{yuz) of the roofed-tank, ordered cut in the solid rock, was not 
being got up quite straight ; more stone-cutters were sent for 
who were to make the tank-bottom level, pour in water, and, by 
help of the water, to get the sides to one height. They got the 
face up straight just before the Other Prayer, were then ordered 
to fill the tank with water, by help of the water made the sides Fol. 344^ 
match, then busied themselves to smooth them. I ordered 
a water-chamber {ab-kJiann) made at a place where it would be 
cut in the solid rock ; inside it was to be a small tank also cut 
in the solid rock. 

{Here the 7'ecord of 6 days is wanting^) ^ 

{Oct. 1 2th?) To-day, Monday (^ 7 /// .?), there was a mdjhn party. 

{Oct. I3tli) On Tuesday I was still in that same place. {Oct. i^th) 

On the night of Wednesday ,3^ after opening the mouth and eating 
something 4 we rode for Sikrl. Near the second watch (mid- 
night), we dismounted somewhere and slept ; I myself could 
not sleep on account of {)ain in my ear, whether caused by cold, 
as is likely, I do not know. At the top of the dawn, we bestirred 
ourselves from that place, and in the first watch dismounted at 

* f- 330 <^ and f. 339<5. 

* Between the last explicit date in the text, viz. Sunday, Muh. 19th, and the one 

next following, viz. Saturday, Safar 3rd, the diary of six days is wanting. The gap 
seems to he between the unfinished account of doings in DhCiIpur and the incomplete 
one of those of the Monday of the party. For one of the intermediate days Babur 
had made an appointment, when inGu.diar (f. 343), with the envoys of Bikramajit, the 
trysling-day being Muh. 23rd {i.e. 9 days after Muh. 14th). Babur is likely to have 
gone to Biana as planned : that envoys met him there may be surmised from the 
circumstance that when negociations with Bikramajit were renewed in Agra (f. 345 )» 
two sets of envoys were present, a “ former ” one and a “ later ” one, and this although 
all envoys had been disniUsed from Gualiar. The '‘former” ones will have been 
those who went to Biana, were not given leave there, but were brought on to Agra ; 
the “later” ones may have come to Agra direct from Rantharnbhor. It suits all 
round to take it that pages have been lost on which was the record of the end of the 
Dhulpur visit, of the journey to the, as yet un.seen, fort Biana, of tryst kept by the 
envoys, of other doings in Biana where, judging from the time taken to reach* Sikri, 
it may be that the ma^jun party was held. * 

^ Anglicc, Tuesday after 6 p.m. - 

< aohaz aickib nima yib^ which words seem to imply the breaking of a«fast. 
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the garden now in making at Sikri. The garden-wall and well- 
buildings were not getting on to my satisfaction ; the overseers 
therefore were threatened and punished. We rode on from 
Sikri between the Other and Evening Prayers, passed through 
Marhakur, dismounted somewhere and slept. 

{Oct. 15th) Riding on {Thursday 30 th), we got into Agra 
during the first watch (6-9 a.m.). In the fort I saw the honoured 
Khadija-sultan Begim who had stayed behind for several reasons 
when Fakhr-i-jahan Begim started for Kabul. Crossing Jun 
(Jumna), I went to the Garden-of-eight paradises.* 

{tn. Arrival of kinswomen^ 

{Oct. 17th) On Saturday the 3rd of Safar, between the Other 
and Evening Prayers, I went to see three of the great-aunt 
beglms,^ Gauhar-shad Begim, Badi‘u’l-jamal Begim, and Aq 
Begim, with also, of lesser begims,^ SI. Mas‘ud Mirza’s daughter 
Khan-zada Begim, and Sultan-bakht Begim’s daughter, and my 
ylnka chichds grand-daughter, that is to say, Zainab-sultan 
Begim.^ They had come past Tuta and dismounted at a small 
Fol. 345. standing-water {qard su) on the edge of the suburbs. I came 
back direct by boat. 

{n. Despatch of an envoy to receive charge of Ranthambhor.) 

{Oct. igth) On Monday the 5th of the month of Safar, Hamusi 
son of Dlwa, an old Hindu servant from Bhira, was joined with 
Bikramajit’s former 5 and later envoys in order that pact and 
agreement for the surrender of Ranthanbur and for the 
conditions of BikramajiPs service might be made in their own 
(hindu) way and custom. Before our man returned, he was to 
see, and learn, and make sure of matters ; this done, if that 

* Doubtless the garden owes its name to the eight heavens or paradises mentioned 
in the Quran (Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam s.n. Paradise). Babur appears to have 
reached Agra on the 1st of Safar; the 2nd may well have been spent on the home 
affairs of a returned traveller. 

* The great, or elder tVio were daughters of SI. Abu-sa‘ld Mirza, Babur’s paternal- 
aunts therefore, of his dutiful attendance on whom, Gul-badan writes. 

3 “ lesser,” i.e. younger in age, lower in rank as not being the daughters of 
a sovereign Mirza, and held in less honour because of a younger generation. 

* Gul-badan mentions the arrival in Hindustan of a khanim of this name, who was 
a daughter of SI. Mahmud Khan Chaghat&i, Babur’s maternal -uncle ; to this maternal 
relationship the word chicka (mother) may refer. Yinktt, uncle’s or elder brother’s 
wife, has occurred before (ff. 192, 207), chicha not till now. 

5 Cf. f. 344^ Sind n. 5 concerning the surmised movements of this set of envoys. 
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person Bikramajit) stood fast to his spoken word, I, for my 
part, promised that, God bringing it aright, I would set him in 
his father’s place as Rana of Chitur.' 

{Here the record of j days is wanting.) 

(0. A levy on stipendiaries.) 

(Oct. 22nd) By this time, the treasure of Iskandar and Ibrahim 
in Dihli and Agra was at an end. Royal orders were given 
therefore, on Thursday the 8th of Safar, that each stipendiary 
(wajhddr) should drop into the Diwan, 30 in every 100 of his 
allowance, to be used for war- material and apphcinces, for equip- 
ment, for powder, and for the pay of gunners and matchlockmen. 

(p. Royal letters sent into Khurasan.) 

(Oct. 24tJi) On Saturday the lOth of the month. Pay-master 
SI. Muhammad’s foot-man Shah Qasim who once before had 
taken letters of encouragement to kinsfolk in Khurasan,^ was 
sent to Heri with other letters to the purport that, through God’s 
grace, our hearts were at ease in Hindustan about the rebels and Fol. 34$^^ 
pagans of east and west ; and that, God bringing it aright, we 
should use every means and assuredly in the coming spring 
should touch the goal of our desire.3 On the margin of a royal 
letter sent to Ahmad Afshdr (Turk) a summons to F'aridun the 
qabuz-^X^y^x was written with my own hand. 

(Here the record of ii days is wanting.] 


* This promise was fust pronfered \n Ciuahar (f. 343). 

^ Tlicse may be Bahqara kinsfolk or Miran-shahis married to them. No record of 
Shah Qasim’s earlier mission is preserved ; {)resumably he was sent in 934 AH. and the 
record will have been lost witli much more of that year’s. Khwand-amlr may well 
have had to do with this second mission, since he could inform Babur of tlie discomfort 
caused in fieri by the near leaj^uer of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah 

Albatia auzumlznl har mV qlltb dur. The following versions of this 

sentenceattest its difficulty : — IVaqVdt-i-baburi^ Isttrs. I.O. 215 f. 212, albatta khudrd 
ba har nfVi ka bdshad dar art khuh k/nydhim rasduud ; and 2nd trs. I.O. 217 f. 238<^, 
albatta dar har nu’' karda khudrCi ml rasdnUn ; Memoirs p. 388, “ I w^ould make an 
effort and return in person to Kabul” ; MCmoires ii, tous mes efforts pour 

poiisser en avant. I surmise, as Tayanda-i-hasan seems to have done (ist Pers. trs. 
supra), that the passage alludes to Babur’s aims in Hindustan which he pxpects to 
touch in the coming spring. What seems likely to be implied is what Erskin^ says 
and more, return to Kabul, renewal of conflict with the Auzbeg and release of 
Khur^n kin through success. As is said by Babur immediately after.this, Tahmasp 
of Persia had defeated ‘Ubaidu’l-lah A usbej:^ before Babur’s letter was written- 
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In today’s forenoon {Tuesday 20th ?) I made a beginning of 
eating quicksilver.* 

{q. News frotn Kabul and Khurasan^ * 

{Nov. 4 .tk) On Wednesday the 21st of the month {Safari 
a Hindustani foot-man {pidda) brought dutiful letters Qars- 
ddsktlur) from Kamran and Khwaja Dost-i-khawand. The 
Khwaja had reached Kabul on the loth of Zu’l-hijja^ and will 
have been anxious to go on ^ to Humayun’s presence, but there 
comes to him a man from Kamran, saying, “ Let the honoured 
Khwaja come (to see me) ; let him deliver whatever royal orders 
there may be ; let him go on to Humayun when matters have 
been talked over.” 5 Kamran will have gone into Kabul on the 
17th of Zu’l-hijja {Sep. 2 nd), will have talked with the Khwaja 
and, on the 28th of the same month, will have let him go on for 
Fort Victory {Qild-i-zafar). 

There was this excellent news in the dutiful letters received : — 
that Shah-zada Tahmasp, resolute to put down the Auzheg,^ had 
overcome and killed Rlnish (var. Zinish) Auzbeg in Damghan 
and made a general massacre of his people ; that ‘Ubaid Khan, 
getting sure news about the Qizil-bdsh (Red-head) had risen from 
round Heri, gone to Merv, called up to him there all the sultans 
of Samarkand and those parts, and that all the sultans of 
Ma wara’u’n-nahr had gone to help him . 7 
Fol. 346. This same foot-man brought the further news that Humayun 
was said to have had a son by the daughter of Yadgar Taghai, 

* Simeh yimakni bunyad qlldim, a statement which would be less abrupt if it followed 
a record of illness. Such a record may have been made and lost. 

* The preliminaries to this now somewhat obscure section will have been lost in the 
gap of 934 AH. They will have given Babur’s instructions to Khwaja Dost-i-khawand 
and have thrown light on the unsatisfactory state of Kabul, concerning which a good 
deal comes out later, particularly in Babur’s letter to its Governor Khwaja Kalan. It 
may be right to suppose that Kamran wanted Kabul and that he expected the Khwaja 
to bring him an answer to his request for it, whether made by himself or for him, 
through some-one, his mother perhaps, whom Babur now sent for to Hindustan. 

3 934 AH. — August 26th 1 528 AD. 

^ The useful verb tibrdm&k which connotes agitation of mind with physical move- 
ment, will here indicate anxiety on the Khwaja’s part to fulfil his mission to Humayun. 

s Kamran’ s messenger seems to repeat his master’s words, using the courteous 
imperative of the 3rd person plural. 

® Though Babur not infrequently writes of e.g. Bengalis and Auzbegs and Turks in 
the singular, the Bengali, the Auzbeg, the Turk, he seems here to mean ‘Ubaidu’l-lah, 
the then dominant Auzbeg, although Kuchum was Kh^an. 

^ This muster preceded defeat near Jam of which Babur heard some 19 days later. 
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and that Kamran was said to be marrying in Kabul, taking the 
daughter of his mother’s brother SI. ‘Ali Mirza (^Begchik),^ 

(r. Honours for an artificer, ) 

On this same day Sayyid DaknT of Shiraz the diviner (ghaiba- 
gar ?) was made to wear a dress of honour, given presents, and 
ordered to finish the arched (?) well ifih'wdraliq-chdh) as he best 
knew how. 

{js. The Wdlidiyyah-risdla {Parental- tract).) 

{Nov. 6 th) On Friday the 23rd of the months such heat ^ 
appeared in my body that with difficulty I got through the 
Congregational Prayer in the Mosque, and with much trouble 
through the Mid-day Prayer, in the book-room, after due time, 
and little by little. Thereafter 5 havn'ng had fever, I trembled 
less on Sunday {Nov. 2 Sth). During the night of Tuesday ^ the 
27th of the month Safar, it occurred to me to versify qilmdq) 


‘ Humayun’s wife was Bega Begim, the later Ilaji Begim ; Kamran^s bride was 
her cousin perhaps named Mah-afruz (Gul-badan’s Humayun-nania f. 64/;). The 
hear say tense nscd ljy the messenger allows the inference that he w’as not accredited to 
give the news but merely repeat'^d the rumour of Kabul. The accredited bearer-of- 
good-tidings came later (f. 

■'* There are three enigmatic words in this section. The first is the Sayyid's 
cognomen ; was he dakni., rather dark of hue, or zaknT., one who knows, or rukui^ 
one who props, erects scaffolding, efi. ? The second mentions his occupation ; was 
he ^ ^haiba-gar^ diviner (Erskine, water-finder), a jtba-gar^ cuirass-maker, or a jibd- 
gar^ cistern-maker, which last suits with well-making ? The third describes the kind 
of well he had in hand, perhaps the stone one of f. 35 ; had it scaffolding, or was it 
for drinking-water only (khwdrallq') ; had it an arch, or was it chambered {khwazaliq) ? 
If Babur’s orders for the work had been preserved, — they may be lost from f. 344 < 5 , 
trouble would have been saved to scribes and translators, as an example of whose 
uncertainty it may be mentioned that from the third word {khwdraliq?) Erskine 
extracted “ jets d’eau and artificial water-works ”, and de Courleille tar I U dans le 
roc 7///'”. 

3 All Babur’s datings in Safar are inconsistent with his of Muharram, if a Muharram 
of 30 days (as given by Gladwin and others]. 

♦ hardrat. This Erskine renders by “so violent an illness” (p. 38^), dc Courteille 
by “ inflammation d^entraiiics (ii»357)» both swayed perhaps by the earlier 

mention, on Muh. loth, of Babur’s medicinal quick-silver, a drug long in use in 
India for internal affections (Erskine). Some such ailment may have been recorded 
and the record lost (f. 345/^ and n. 8 ), but the heat, fever, and trembling in the illness 
of Safar 23rd, taken with the reference to last’s year's attack of fever, all point to 
climatic fever. 

5 aindlni (or, dndinl). Consistently with the readings quoted in the preceding 
note, E. and uc C. date the onset of the fever as Sunday and translate aindlni to 
mean “two days after”. It cannot be necessary however to specify the interv^al between 
Friday and Sunday ; the text is not explicit ; it seems safe to surmise only that the 
cold fit was less severe on Sunday ; the fever had ceased on the following Thursday. 

® Anglice, Monday after 6p.m. 
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the Wdlidiyyah-risala of his Reverence Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah/ 
I laid it to heart that if I, goin^^ to the soul of his Reverence^ for 
protection, were freed from this disease, it would be a sign that 
my poem was accepted, just as the author of tlie Qasidatiil- 
burda^ was freed from the affliction of paralysis when his poem 
Fol. 3463. had been accepted. To this end I began to versify the tract, 
using the metre of Maulana 'Abdu’r-rahim JdinTs Sub/uUiil- 
abrdr (Rosary of the Righteous). Thirteen couplets were made 
in that same night. \ tasked myself not to make fewer than lo 
a day ; in the end one day had been omitted. While last year 
every time such illness Ivad happened, it had persisted at least 
a month or 40 days, 5 this >'ear, by God’s grace and his Reverence's 
favour, I was free, except for a little depression {afsurda), on 
Thursday the 29th of the month {^Nov. 12(^1). The end of 
versifying the contents of the tract was reached on Saturday 
the 8th of the first Rabf (AW. 20tJi), One day $2 couplets had 
been made.^ 

(a Troops warned for science.) 

{Nov. nth) On Wednesday the 28th of the month royal 
orders were sent on all sides for the armies, saying, “ God 

‘ The Rashahiit-i-^auiu I'hayat (Trickling^ from the fountain of life) contains an 
inlercaling and almost conternpejrary .account of the Khwaja and of his IVCiliiHyyah- 
risala. A summary of what in it concerns tlie Khwaja can he read in the J KAS. 
jan. 1916, H. Beverulge'-s art. The tract, so far as we have searched, i'. now known 
in European literature only through I>al)ur’s metrical translation of it ; and thi^, again, 
is known only through the Rampur Dniultt. ■ (It may be noted here, tlarngh the trjpjc 
belongs to the beginning o[\\\c Rahi4r-n(irna{(. 2), that the /vVzr/!«7/'(7/ contains particulars 
about Ahrari’-s interventions for peace between Babur’s fatlier ‘Umar Shaikh and those 
with whom he quarrelled ] 

= “Here unfortunately, Mr. Klphinstone’s Turki copy finally ends’’ (Er>kinc), 
that is to say, the Elphinstone Codex belonging to the Faculty of Advocjite.s of 
Edinburgh. 

3 This work, Al-btisirrs famous poem in praise of the Prophet, has its most recent 
notice in M. Rene Basset’s article of the Jirnyclopirdia of Islam London). 

^ B.abur’s technical terms to describe the metre he user! are, ramal miisiiddas 
makhbun 'an~it and zarb };ah ablar ^ah mahhbun muhftf wazu. 

5 aftikan yli (u) liar mahal mundaq 'arixat kim buldi, from which it seems correct 
to omit the u (and), thus allowing the reference to be to last year’s illnesses only ; 
because no record, of any date, survives of illness lasting even one full numth, and 
no other year hasa of .sufficient length unle.ssone goes improbably far Viack : for 

these attacks seem to be of Indian climatic fever. One in last year (934 AH.) lasting 
25-26 days (f. 331) might be called a month’s illness ; another or others may have 
happened in the second half of the year and their record be lost, as several have been 
lo.st, to the detriment of connected narrative. 

^ Mr. Erskine’s rendering {Memoirs p. 3S8) of the above section shows something 
of what is gained by acquaintance which he had not, with the Rashahdid-'aimt l-haydi 
and with Babur’s versified Walidiyyah-risdla^ 
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bringing it about, at an early opportunity my army will be got to 
horse. Let all come soon, equipped for service.” 

{Here the record of g days is wanting?) ^ 

{u. Messengers from Humdyun.) 

{JVov. 2rst) On Sunday the 9th of the first Rabi‘, Beg 
Muhammad tdalluqchi'^ came, who had been sent last year 
(934AH.) at the end of Muharram to take a dress of honour and 
a horse to Humayun.^ 

{Nov. 22nd) On Monday the loth of the month there came 
from Humayun’s presence Ldgiiayd s (son) Beg-gma (Little 

Beg) and Bian Shaikh, one of Humayun’s servants who had come 
as the messenger of the good tidings of the birth of Humayun’s 
son whose name he gave as Al-aman. Shaikh Abu’l-wajd found 
Shah sdddatmand to be the date of his birth. 

(27. Rapid travel.) 

Bian Shaikh set out long after Beg-glna. He parted from 
Humayun on Friday the 9th of Safar {Oct. 2 jrd) at a place 
below Kishm called Du-sharnba (Monday) ; he came into Agra 
on Monday the loth of the first Rabi‘ {Noiy. 2 jrd). He came 
very quickly ! Another time he actually came from Qila‘-i-zafar 
to Qandahar in 1 1 days.5 


* This gap, like some others in the di.ary of 935 AH. can be attributed safely to 
loss of pages, Ijccause preliminaries are now wanting to several matters which Babur 
records shortly after it. Such are (i) the specification of the three articles sent to 
NasratShah, (2) the motive for the feast of f. 351/^, (3) the announcement of the approach 
of the surprising group of envoys, who appear without introduction at that entertain* 
ment, in a manner opposed to Babur’s custom of writing, (4) an account of their arrival 
and reception. 

* \^din<di-ho\dei {see Ilobson-Jobson s.u. talookdar). 

3 The long detention of this messenger is mentioned in Baliur's letter to Humayun 
<^• 349 ). 

^ These words, if short a be read in SliSh, make 934 by The child died in 

infancy ; no son of HumayCin’s had survived childhood before Akhar was horn, some 
14 years later. Concerning Abu’l-wajd see flabJhti s-siyar. lith. ed. 11, 347 ; 

Mttutakhabu t-taivarikh^ Bib. Ind. ed. i, 3 ; and Index s.ti. 

5 I am indebted to Mr. A. E. Hinks, Secretary of the Royal fieographical Society, 
for the following approximate estimate of the distances travelled by Bian Shaikh : — 
(a) From Kishm to Kabul 240m. — from Kabul to I*eshawar I75ni. — from Pesiiawar 
to Agrafrailroad distance) 759 m. — total 1 174m. ; daily average c/r. 3Smiles*; (<^^Qila‘-i- 
?;afar to Kal>ul 264m. — Kdbul to Qandahar 316m. — total 580m. ; daily average c/V. 
53 miles. The second journey was made probably in 9 13 AH. and tO'^'nform’Babur cf( 
the death of the Shah of Badakhshan (f. 2 i^b). 


Fol. 347* 


42 
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{w. News of Tahmdsfs victory over the Auzbegsi) 

Bian Shaikh brought news about Shah-zada Tahmasp’s 
advancing out of ‘Iraq and defeating the Auzbeg.^ Here are 
his particulars: — Shah-zada Tahmasp, having come out of ‘Iraq 
with 40,000 men arrayed in RumI fashion of matchlock and cart,^ 
advances with great speed, takes Bastam, slaughters Rinlsh (var. 
Zinish) Aiizbcg and his men in Damghan, and from there passes 
right swiftly on.3 Kipik Bi’s son Oarnbar-i-‘alI Beg is beaten 
by one of the Qizil-bdsh (Red-head) s men, and with his few 
followers goes to ‘Ubaid Khan’s presence. ‘Ubaid Khan finds 
it undesirable to stay near Heri, hurriedly sends off gallopers 
to all the sultans of Baikh, Hisar, Samarkand, and Tashkend 
(Tashkmt) and goes himself to Merv\ Siunjak Sl.’s younger son 
Baraq SI. from Tashkend, Kuchum Khan, with (his sons) Abu 
-said SI. and Pulad SI., and Jan! Beg SI. with his sons, from 
ol. 347^, Samarkand and Mian-kal, Mahdi Sl.'s and Hamza Sl.’s sons 
from Hisar, KUin-qara SI. from Baikh, all these sultans assemble 
right swiftly in Merv. To them their informers {til-chi') take 
news that Shah-zada, after saying, ‘“Ubaid Khan is seated near 
Heri with few men only,” had been advancing swiftly with his 
40,000 men, but that When he heard of this assembly (i.e.'in 
Merv), he made a ditch in the meadow of Radagan^ and seated 

’ On Muh. loili 9^4An, — Sop. 26lh 1528AD For accounts of the cainpai;;n see 
Ricu's Suppl. Persian Cat. under Histories of Tahmasp (Churchill Collection) : the 
Habilni s-siyar ssx\<\ the \ '\lant-arai-'‘ahbasi^ the last a highly rhetorical work. Pahur's 
.iCCounts (Index s.n. Jam) are merely repetitions of news j^iven to him ; he is not 
responsible for mistakes he records, such as those of f. 354. [It must be mentioned 
that Mr. Krskine has gone wrong in his description of the ))attle, the starting-p<nnl 
of error being his reversal of two events, the encampment of Tahmasjial Radagan and 
his passage through Mashiiad. A century ago less help, through maps and travel, 
was available than now.] 

® tujaf: u anlba^ the method of array Pahur adopted from the Kuml- Persian model. 

3 Tahmasp’s main objective, aimed at earlier than the Au/.beg muster in Merv, 
was Herat, near which ‘Ubaid Khan had been for 7 month';. He did not take the 
shortest route for Mashhad, viz, the Damghan-Sabzawar-Nisliapur road, but went 
from Damghan for Ma.shhad by way of Kalpiish Alam-arai lith. ed. p. 45) and 
Kadagan. Two military advantage.s are obvious on this route ; ( i ) it approaches 
Ma.shhad by the descending road of the Kechef-valley, thus avoiding the climb into 
that valley by a pas.s beyond Nishapur on the alternative route ; and (2) it pas.ses 
through the fertile lands of Kadagan. [For Kalpush and the route see Fr. military map. 
Sheets Astarabad and Merv, n.e. of Bastam.] 

^ 7m. from Kushan and 86in. from Ma.shhad. As Lord Curzon reports {Persia, 
ii 120) that his interlocutors on the spot were not able to explain the word “ Radkan,” 
it may be u.seful to note here that the town .seems to boriow its name from the ancient 
tower standing near it, the J/i/-Tf dtia^an, or, as Reclus gives it, Jbttr de mHmandan, 
both names meaning, Tower of the ^unteous (or, beneficent, highly-distinguished. 
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himself there.* Here-upon the Auzbegs, with entire disregard 
of their opponents,® left their counsels at this : — “ Let all of us 
sultans and khans seat ourselves in Mashhad ; 3 let a few of us 
be told off with 20,000 men to go close to the Qizil-bash camp ^ 
and not let them put head out ; let us order magicians 5 to work 
their magic directly Scorpio appears;^ by this stratagem the 
enemy will be enfeebled, and we shall overcome.’^ So said, they 
march from Merv. Shah-zada gets out of Mashhad .7 He 
confronts them near Jam-and-Khirgird.® There defeat befalls the 
Auzbeg side 9 A mass of sultans are overcome and slaughtered. 

In one letter it {khtid) was written, “It is not known for certain Fol. 348. 
that any sultan except Kuchum Khan has escaped ; not a man 
who went with the army has come back up to now.” The 

<r/r. ). (Cf. VullersDict. s.n, rad; Reclus* VAsie Antirieure^. 219; and O’Donovan’s 
Merv Oasis.") Perhaps light on the distinguished people {rhdagan\ is given by the 
D&bistdn's notice of an ancient sect, the Radiyan, seeming to be fire > worshippers whose 
chief was Rad guna, an eminently brave hero of the latter part of Jamshid’s reign 
(800 B.c. ?). Of the town Kadagan Daulat Shah makes frequent mention. A second 
town so-called and having a lower lies north of Ispahan. 

* In these days of trench -w^arfare it would give a wrong impression to say that 
Tahmasp entrenched himself ; he did what Babur did before his battles at Panipat 
and Kanwa (r/.T.'. ). 

= The Auzbegs will have omitted from their purview of affairs that Tahmasp’s men 
were veterans. 

3 The holy city had l:)een captured by ‘Ubaid Khan in 933 ah. ( 1525 ad . ), but nothing 
in Bkin Shaikh's narrative indicates that they were now there in force. 

^ Presumably the one in the Radagan-meadow. 

s using the j^ada-Zds/i to ensure victory (Index r.w. ). 

* If then, as now, Scorpio’s appearance were expected in Oct, -Nov., the Auzbegs 
had greatly over-estimated their power to check Tahmasp’s movements ; but it seems 
fairly clear that they expected Scorpio to follow Virgo in Sept. -Oct. according to the 
ancient view of the Zodiacal Signs which allotted two houses to the large Scorpio and, 
if it admitted Libra at all, placed it between Scorpions claws (Virgil’s Georgies '\,yi 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses., ii, 195. — H.B. ). 

^ It would appear that the Auzbegs, after hearing that Tahmasp was encamped at 
Radagan, expected to interpose themselves in his way at Mashhad and to get their 
20 ,cxx> to Radagan before he broke camp. Tahmasp’s swiftness spoiled their plan ; 
he will have .stayed at Radagan a short time only, perhaps till he had further news of 
the Auzbegs, perhaps also for commissariat purposes and to rest his force. He visited 
the shrine of Imam Reza, and had reached Jam in time to confront his adversaries as 
they came down to it from Zawarabad (Pilgrims’ -town), 

* or,_Khiijard, as many MSS. have it. It seems to be a hamlet or suburb of Jam. 

The *Alam-drdi (lith. ed. p. 40) writes Khusrau-jard-i-Jam (the Khusrau-throne of 
Jam), perhaps rhetorically. The hamlet is Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman JdmVs birthplace 
(Daulat Shah’s Tazkirai, E. G. Browne’s ed. p. 483)- Jam now appears on maps as 
Turbat-i -Shaikh Jami, the tomb {turbat) being that of the saintly ancestor of Akbar’s 
mother Hamida-banCi. 

9 The Alam-drdi ed. p. 31) says, but in grandiose language, that ‘Ubaid Khan 
placed at the foot of his standard 40 of the most eminent men of Transoxania who 
prayed for his success, but that as his cause was not good, their supplications were 
turned backwards, and that all were slain where they had prayed. • 
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sultans who were in Hisar abandoned it. Ibrahim JdnVs son 
Chalma, whose real name is Isma^il, must be in the fort* 

{x. Letters written by Bdbiiri) 

(^Nov. 2yth and 28 tii) This same Bian Shaikh was sent quite 
quickly back with letters for Humayun and Kamran. These 
and other writings being ready by Friday the 14th of the month 
(JVov. 27 tJi) were entrusted to him, his leave w^as given, and on 
Saturday the 15th he got well out of Agra. 

Copy of a Letter to Humayun.^ 

‘‘The first matter, after saying, ‘Salutation’ to Humayun 
whom I am longing to see, is this : — 

Exact particulars of the state of affairs on that side and on 
this 3 have been made known by the letters and dutiful representa- 
tions brought on Monday the 10th of the first Rabi‘ by Beg-gina 
and Blan Shaikh. 

( 7 \trki) Thank God ! a son is born to thee ! 

A son to thee, to me a heart-enslaver {dil-bandi). 

May the Most High ever allot to thee and to me tidings as 
joyful 1 So may it be, O Lord of the two worlds ! ” 

“ Thou sayest thou hast called him Al-aman ; God bless and 
prosper this ! Thou writest it so thyself (/>. Al-aman), but hast 

* Plere the 1st Pers. trs. (I.O. 215 f. 2 14) mentions that it was Chalma who wrote and 
despatched the exact particulars of the defeat of the Auzbegs. This information explains 
the presumption Babur expresses. It shows that Chalma was in Hisar where he may 
have written his letter to give news to Humayun. At the time Blan Shaikh left, 
the Mirza was near Kishm ; if he had been the enterprising man he was not, one 
would surmise that he had moved to seize the chance of the sultans’ abandonment of 
Hisar, without waiting for his father’s urgency (f. 348/^)- Whether he had done so 
and was the cause of the sultans’ flight, is not known from any chronicle yet come to 
our hands. Chalma’s father Ibrahim J&ni died fighting for Babur against Shaibaq 
Khan in 906 ah. (f. 90/^). 

As the sense of the name-of-office Chalma is still in doubt, I suggest that it may be 
an equivalent of aftabachi, bearer of the water-bottle on journeys. T. chalma can 
mean a water-vessel carried on the saddle-lx>w ; one Chalma on record was a sajarchi ; 
if, in this word, safar be read to mean journey, an approach is made to a/ldbacht 
(fol. 15^ and note ; Blochmann’s A. -i-A. p. 378 and n. 3). 

* The copies of Babur’s Turk! letter to Humayun and the later one to Khwaja Kal&n 
(f. 359) are in some MSS. of the Persian text translated only (I.O. 215 f. 214) ; in 
others appear in Turk! only (I.O. 217 f. 240) ; in others appear in Turk! and Persian 
(B.M. Add. 26,000 and I.O. 2989) ; while in Muh. Shir^I’s lith. ed. they are omitted 
altogether (p. 228). 

3 Trans- and Cis-Hindukush. Payanda-hasan (in one of his useful glosses to the 
1st Pers. trs. ) amplifies here by “ Khurasan, Mawara’u’n-nahr and ICibul 
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over-looked that common people mostly say alamd or allmndn} Pol. 348^ 
Besides that, this A I is rare in names.^ May God bless and 
prosper him in name and person ; may He grant us to keep 
Al-aman (peace) for many years and many decades of years ! 3 
May He now order our affairs by His own mercy and favour ; 
not in many decades comes such a chance as this ! ” ^ 

“Again : — On Tuesday the i ith of the month {^Nov. 2 ^r(i)c'<x\w^ 
the false rumour that the Balkhis had invited and were fetching 
Ourban 5 into Balkh.” 

“ Again : — Kamran and the Kabul begs have orders to join 
thee ; this done, move on Hisar, Samarkand, Her! or to what- 
ever side favours fortune. Mayst thou, by God’s grace, crush 
foes and take lands to the joy of friends and the down-casting 
of adversaries ! Thank God ! now is your time to risk life and 
slash swords.^ Neglect not the work chance has brought ; slothful 
life in retirement befits not sovereign rule : — 

{Persiaft) He grips the world who hastens ; 

Empire yokes not with delay ; 

All else, confronting marriage, stops, 

Save only sovereignty.? 

If through God’s grace, the Balkh and Hisar countries be won 
and held, put men of thine in Hisar, Kamran’s men in Balkh. 

Should Samarkand also be won, there make thy seat. Hisar, FoI. 349 
God willing, I shall make a crown-domain. Should Kamran 
regard Balkh as small, represent the matter to me ; please God ! 

I will make its defects good at once out of those other countries.” 

“Again : — As thou knowest, the rule has always been that 


* The words Babur gives as mispronunciations are somewhat uncertain in sense ; 
manifestly both are of ill-omen : — Al-aman itself [of which the aldm&oi the Hai. MS. 
and Ilminsky may be an abbreviation,] is the cry of the vanquished, ‘ ‘ Quarter ! mercy ! ” ; 
Ailamdn and also dlaman can represent a Turkman raider. 

* Presumably amongst Timurids. 

3 Perhaps Babur here makes a placatory little joke. 

^ i.e. that offered by Tahmasp’s rout of the Auzbegs at Jam. 

3 He was an adherent of Babur. Cf. f. 353 . 

^ The plural “your ” .will include Humayuniind Kamran. Neither had yet shewn 
hirnself the heritor of his father’s personal dash and valour ; they had lacked the stress 
which shaped his heroism. 

? My husband has traced these lines to NigamPs Kkusrau and Skinn. [They occur 
on f. 256 ^ in his MS. of 317 folios.] Babur may have quoted from memory, since his 
version varies. The lines need their context to be understood ; they are part of 
Shirin’s address to Khusrau when she refuses to marry him because at the time, he is 
fighting for his sovereign position ; and they say, in effect, that while all other work 
stops for marriage {kadkhuddi), kingly rule does not. 
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when thou hadst six parts, Kamran had five ; this havinp^ been 
constant, make no change.” 

“ Again : — Live well with thy younger brother. Elders must 
bear the burden ! ^ I have the hope that thou, for thy part, wilt 
keep on good terms with him ; he, who has grown up an active 
and excellent youth, should not fail, for his part, in loyal duty 
to thee.” ® 

“ Again : — Words from thee are somewhat few ; no person has 
Foi. 349^. come from thee for two or three years past ; the man I sent to 
thee (Beg Muhammad tdalluqchi) came back in something over 
a year ; is this not so ? ” 

“Again : — As for the “retirement”, “retirement”, spoken of in 
thy letters, — retirement is a fault for sovereignty ; as the honoured 
(Sa‘di) says : — 3 

{Persian) If thy foot be fettered, choose to be resigned ; 

If thou ride alone, take thou thine own head. 

No bondage equals that of sovereignty ; retirement matches not 
with rule.” 

“ Again : — Thou hast written* me a letter, as I ordered thee to 
do ; but why not have read it over ? If thou hadst thought of 
reading it, thou couldst not have done it, and, unable thyself to 
read it, wouldst certainly have made alteration in it. Though by 
taking trouble it can be read, it is vei*y puzzling, and who ever 
saw an enigma in prose ? ^ Thy spelling, though not bad, is not 
quite correct ; thou writest iltafdt with td {iltafdi) and qulinj 
with jyd (qUinj?)5 Although thy letter can be read if every sort 

* Aulughldr kutdrimlik kirdk ; 2nd Pers. trs. buzurgan barddsht vit b&id kardand. 
This dictum may be a^^uotation. I have translated it to agree with BabuPs reference 
to the ages of the brothers, but aUlughldr expresses greatness of position as well as 
seniority in age, and the dictum may be taken as a Turk! version of ^'Noblesse oblige ”, 
and may also mean “ The great must be magnanimous”. (Cf. de C.’s Diet, s.n, 
kutdrimlik.) [It may be said of the verb barddsht an used in the Pers. trs., that 
Abii’l-fazl, perhaps translating kutdrimlik reported to him, puts it into Babur’s mouth 
when, after praying to take Humayun’s illness upon himself, he cried with conviction, 
“I have borne it away” (A.N. trs. H.B. i, 2 y 6 ).] 

* If Babur had foreseen that his hard-won rule in Hindustan was to be given to the 
winds of one son’s frivolities and the other’s disloyalty, his words of scant content with 
what the Hindustan of his desires had brought him, would have expressed a yet keener 
pain ( Rdmpiir Diwdn E. D. R. ’s ed. p. 1 5 1. 5 fr. ft. ). 

3 Bostdn, cap. Advice of Noshirwdn to Hurmuz (H.B.) 

* A little joke at the expense of the mystifying letter. 

s ¥ox yd^ Mr. Erskine writes be. What the mistake was is an open question ; I have 
guessed an exchange of i for «, because such an exchange is not infrequent amongst 
Turk! long vowels. 
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of pains be taken, yet it cannot be quite understbod because of 
that obscure wording of thine. Thy remissness in letter-writing 
seems to be due to the thing which makes thee obscure, ^at is 
to say, to elaboration. In future write without elaboration ; use 
plain, clear words. So will thy trouble and thy reader’s be less.” 

“ Again : — Thou art now to go on a great business ; * take 
counsel with prudent and experienced begs, and act as they say. 

If thou seek to pleasure me, give up sitting alone and avoiding 
society. Summon thy younger brother and the begs twice daily 
to thy presence, not leaving their coming to choice ; be the 
business what it may, take counsel and settle every word and 
act in agreement with those well-wishers.” 

“ Again : — Khwaja Kaltn has long had with me the house- 
friend’s intimacy ; have thou as much and even more with him. Fol. 350 . 
If, God willing, the work becomes less in those parts, so that 
thou wilt not need Kamran, let him leave disciplined men in 
Balkh and come to my presence.” 

** Again : — Seeing that there have been such victories, and such 
conquests, since Kabul has been held, I take it to be w 11-omened ; 

I have made it a crown-domain ; let no one of you cov^ it.” 

“ Again : — Thou hast done well {yakhshl qilib sin) ; thou hast 
won the heart of SI. Wais ; * get him to thy presence ; act by 
his counsel, for he knows business.” 

” Until there is a good muster of the army, do not move out.” 

“ Blan Shaikh is well-apprized of word-of-mouth matters, and 
will inform thee of them. These things said, I salute thee and 
am longing to see thee.” — 

The above was written on Thursday the 1 3th of the first Rabi‘ 

(^Nov. 26th). To the same purport and with my own hand, 

I wrote also to Kamran and Khwaja Kalan, and sent off the 
letters (by Bian Shaikh). 

(Here the record fails from Rabt i^th to iQthi) 

( y. Plans of campaign . ) 

{Dec. 2nd) On Wednesday the 19th of the month {Rabl I.) 
the mirzas, sultans, Turk and Hind amirs were summoned for 

* That of reconquering Timiirid lands. 

* of KuUib ; hc’was the father of Haram Begim, one of Gul-badan*s personages. 
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counsel, and left the matter at this : — That this year the army 
must move in some direction ; that ‘Askan should go in advance 
towards the East, be joined by the sultans and amirs from beyond 
Gang (Ganges), and march in whatever direction favoured fortune. 
These particulars having been written down, Ghlasu*d-dln the 
Fol. 350^. armourer was given rendezvous for i6 days,* and sent galloping 
off, on Saturday the 22nd of the month, to the amirs of the East 
headed by SI. Junaid Barlds, His word-of-mouth message was, 
that ‘Askarl was being sent on before the fighting apparatus, 
culverin, cart and matchlock, was ready ; that it was the royal 
order for the sultans and amirs of the far side of Gang to muster 
in ‘Askarl’s presence, and, after consultation with well-wishers 
on that side, to move in whatever direction, God willing I might 
favour fortune ; that if there should be work needing me, please 
God ! I would get to horse as soon as the person gone with the 
(16 days) tryst {mTdd)h2iA returned ; that explicit representation 
should be made as to whether the Bengali (Nasrat Shah) were 
friendly and single-minded ; that, if nothing needed my presence 
in those parts, I should not make stay, but should move else- 
where at once ; ® and that after consulting with well-wishers, they 
were to take ‘Askarl with them, and, God willing ! settle matters 
on that side. 


{Here the record of 5 days is wanting.) 

{z. * A skari receives the insignia and rank of a royal commander^ 

{Dec. 1 2th) On Saturday the 29th of the first Rabl‘, ‘Askarl 
was made to put on a jewelled dagger and belt, and a royal 
dress of honour, was presented with flag, horse-tail standard, 
FqI. 351. drum, a set (6-8) of tipuchdq (horses), 10 elephants, a string 
of camels, one of mules, royal plenishing, and royal utensils. 
Moreover he was ordered to take his seat at the head of a Dtwdn. 
On his mulla and two guardians were bestowed jackets having 
buttons 3 ; on his other servants, three sets of nine coats. 

* aUn alti gCtnluk m:lj&r btla, as on f. 354^, and with exchange of T. m:lj&r for P. 
tni^&dy f. 355^- 

” Probably into Rijput lands, notably into those of Sal&hn’d-dln. 

^ tukhmaUq ekakm&nl&r ; as tukkma means both button and gold-embroidery, it 
nay be right, especially of Hindustan articles, to translate sometimes in the second 
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{aa. Babur visits one of his officers^) 

{Dec. ijth) On Sunday the last day of the month {Rabt" I, jothy 
I went to SI. Muhammad BakhshVs house. After spreading 
a carpet, he brought gifts. His offering in money arid goods 
was more than 2 laks.^ When food and offering had been set 
out, we went into another room where sitting, we ate ma^jun. 
We came away at the 3rd watch (midnight ?), crossed the water, 
and went to the private house. 

{bb. The Agra-Kdbul road measured^) 

{Dec. lytii) On Thursday the 4th of the latter Rabl‘, it was 
settled that Chlqmaq Beg with Shahi tamghdchVs^ clerkship, 
should measure the road between Agra and Kabul. At every 
9th kuroh {cir. 1 8 m.), a tower was to be erected 1 2 qdris high ^ and 
having a chdr-dara 5 on the top ; at every 1 8th kuroh {cir. 36 m.),^ 
6 post-horses were to be kept fastened ; and arrangement was to 
be made for the payment of post-masters and grooms, and for 
horse-corn. The order was, “If the place where the horses are 
fastened up,^ be near a crown-domain, let those there provide for 
the matters mentioned ; if not, let the cost be charged on the beg 

* These statements of date are consistent with Babur's earlier explicit entries and 
with Erskine's equivalents of the Christian Era, but at variance with Gladwin's and 
withWUstenfeldt's calculation that Rabi‘II. ist was Dec. 13th. Yet Gladwin {J^eztenue 
Accounts^ ed. 179OAD. p, 22) gives Rabi‘ I. 30 days. Without in the smallest degree 
questioning the two European calculations,*! follow Babur, because in his day there 
may have been allowed variation which hnds no entry in methodical calendars. 
Erskine followed Babur's statements ; he is likely nevertheless to have seen Gladwin’s 
book. 

* Erskine estimated this at ;^5cx>, but later cast doubts on such estimates as being 
too low {History of India, vol. i, App. D. ). 

3 The bearer of the stamp {iamg^hd) who by impressing it gave quittance for the 
payment of tolls and other dues. 

* Either 24 ft. or 36 ft. according to whether the short or long qdrl be meant 
{infra). These towers would provide rcstingsplace, and some protection agajnst ill- 
doers. They recall the two tnild-rddagdn of Persia (f. 347 n. 9), the purpose of which 
is uncertain. Babur’s towers were not kos mindrs'\ nor is it said that he ordered 
each kuroh to 1 ^ marked on the road. Some of the kos mtndrs on the “ old Mughal 
roads” were over 30ft. high ; a considerable number. are entered and depicted in the 
Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey for 1914 (Northern Circle, p. 45 
and Plates 44, 45). Some at least have a lower chamber. 

5 Four-doored, open -on -all -sides. We have not found the word with this meaning 
in Dictionaries. It may translate H. ckaukancR. 

* Erskine makes ^kos {kuroks) to be I3-I4iniles, perhaps on the basis of the smaller 
gaz of 24 inches. 

7 alts ydm*dti bdghldghdlldr which, sajrs one of Erskine’s manuscri^s, is cdlled 
a ddk-ehoki. 
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in whose pargana the post-house may be.” Chlqmaq Beg got 
out of Agra with Shahi on that same day. 

Fol. 35*^* {Authof^ s note OH the kuroh.) These were established in relation to 

the mil^ in the way mentioned in the Mubin : — * 

(Turhi) Four thousand paces {qadam) are one mil ; 

Know that Hind people call this a kuroh ; 

The pace {^adam) they say is a t^Uri and a half (36 in.) ; 

Know that each (^ari (24in.) is six hand-breadths {tiitdm) 

That each tutdni is four fingers (ailih). 

Each ailihy six barley-corns. Know this knowledge.* 

The measuring-cord 3 w.'is fixed at (/dri, each being the one-and- 

a-haif ^dri mentioned above, that is to say, each is 9 hand -breadths. 

{cc. A feast,) 

(Dec. i8th) On Saturday the 6th of the month (Rabi‘ II.) 
there was a feast ^ at which were present Olzil-bash (Red-head), 
and Auzbeg, and Hindu envoys.5 The Qlzil-bash envoys sat 

* Neither Erskine p. 394)» nor de Courteille {Menn. ii, 370) recognized the 

word Mubin here, although each mentions the poem later (p. 431 and ii, 461 ), deriving 
his information about it from the Ahbar-mima^ Erskine direct, de Courteille by way 
of the Turk! translation of the same Akbar-nCima passage, which Ilminsky found in 
Kchr’s volume and which is one of the much discussed “ Fragments”, at first taken 
to be extra writings of Babur’s (cf. Index in loco s.n. Fragments). Ilminsky (p. 455) 
prints the word clearly, as one who knows it ; he may have seen that part of the poem 
itself which is included in Beresine’s Chrestomathie Turque (p. 226 to p. 272), under the 
title Fragment dUin poime inconnu de Bdbour, and have observed that Babur himself 
shews his title to be Mubin^ in the lines of his colophon (p. 271), 

Chu bidn qildim dndd shar^iydt^ 

Nt ^ajab gar Mubin didim at ? 

(Since in it I have made exposition of Laws, what wonder if I named it Mubin 
(exposition)?) Cf. Translator's Note^ p. 437. [Beresine says (Ch.T. ) that he prints 
half of his unique rnanuscriT' of the poem.] 

* The passage Babur quotes comes from the Mubin section on iayammum inasdUa 
(purification with sand), where he tells his son sand may be used, Suyurdq bulsd sindin 
air bir mil (if from thee water be one mil distant), and then interjects the above 
explanation of what the mil is. Two lines of his original are not with the Bdbur- 
ndma. 

3 The was thus 120ft. long. Cf. A.-i-A. Jarrett i, 414 ; '^'\\%ovk ^.Glossary oj 
Indian Terms and Gladwin’s Revenue Accounts^ p. 14. 

* Babur’s customary method of writing allows the inference that he recorded, in 
due place, the coming and reception of the somewhat surprising group of guests now 
mentioned as at this entertainment. That preliminary record will have been lost in one 
or more of the small gaps in his diary of 935 AH. The envoys from the Samarkand 
Auzbegs and from the Persian Court may have come in acknowledgment of the Fdth- 
ndma which announced victory over Rana Sanga ; the guests from Farghana will have 
accepted the invitation sent, says Gul-badan, ‘”in all directions,” after Babur’s defeat 
of Si. Ibrahim ZacR, to urge hereditary servants and Timurid and Chinglz-khanid 
kinsfolk to come and see prosperity with him now when *Hhe Most High has bestowed 
sovereignty (f. igza ; Gul-badan’s H.N. f. 1 1). 

s Hindfi here will represent Rajput. D’Herb^lot’s explanation of the name Qlzll- 
bash (R^'head) comes in usefully here : — “ Kezel basch or Kizil basch. Mot 
Turc quidignifie Ttte rouge. Les Turcs appellent les Persans de ce nom, depuis 
qu’Ismai^rSofi, fondateur de la Dynastie des princes qui regnent aujourd’hui en Perse, 
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under an awning placed some 70-80 qdris * on my right, of the 
begs Yunas-i-‘ali being ordered to sit with them. On my left 
the Auzbcg envoys sat in the same way, of the begs ‘Abdu’Mah 
being ordered to sit with them. I sat on the north side of 
a newly-erected octagonal pavilion {tdidr') covered in with khas^. 

P'ive or six qdris on my right sat Tukhta-bugha SI. and ‘Askari, 
with Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh-shahid and Khwaja Kalan, descendants of 
his Reverence the Kliwaja,^ and Khwaja ChishtI (var. Husaini), 
and Khalifa, together with the hdjizcs and inullds dependent on 
the Khwajas who had come from Samarkand. Kiv^e or six qdris 
on my left sat Muhammad-i-zaman M. and Tang-atmish SI. Fol. 352 . 
and Say\dd RafP, Sayyid RumT, Shaikh Abu’l-fath, Shaikh 
Jamali, Shaikh Shihabu’d-din'ylm/; and Sayyid Dakni(var.ZaknI, 

Rukni). lk;fore food all the sultans, khans, grandees, and amirs 
brought gifts 5 of red, of white, of black,^ of cloth and various 
other goods. They poured the red and white on a carpet I had 
ordered spread, and side by side with the gold and silver piled 
plenishing, white cotton piece-cloth and purses {badrd) of money. 

While the gifts were being brought and before food, fierce camels 
and fierce elephants 7 were set to fight on an island opposite,® 
so too a few rams ; thereafter wrestlers grappled. After the 


commanda k ses soUials de porter un t>onnct rouge autour duquel il y a une ^charpe qu 
Turban a douze plis, en nieiuoiie et a I’honneur des 12 Imams, successeurs d'Ali, 
desquels il prtHendoit descendie. Ce bonnet s’appelle en Persan, 7 dj\ et fut institu^ 
Tan 907® de I’lleg. ” In'niself uses the name (^izll-bash ; Babur does so too. 

Other explanation.^ (jf it arc found (Steingass), hut the one quoted above suits its use 
without contempt. (Cf. f- 354 n. 3), 

* a/-. 140-15011. or more if the 36in, be the unit. 

* Andropogon niuricatus, the scented grass of which tlie roots are fitted into window 
spaces and moi.stened to mitigate dry, iiot winds. Cf. Hohson-Johson s.n. Cusruss, 

3 A nephew and a grandson of Ahrari’s second son Yahya (f. 347 ^) who had 
stood staunch to Babur till murdered in 90b au. - 15COAI), (8o/>). They are likely to 
be those to whom went a copy of the iMuhin under cover of a letter addressed to 
lawyers of Ma wara’u’n-nahr (1.35111.1). The Khwajas were in Agra three weeks 
after Babur linished bis metrical version of their ancestor’s Walidiyyah'risala ; 
whether their coming (which must have been announced some time .before their 
arrival), had part in directing his attention to the tract can only he surmised (f. 346). 

* He was an Auzheg (f. 371) and from his association here with a Bal-qara, and, 
later with Oasim-i-husain who was half Bai-qara, half Auzbeg, seems likely to be of 
the latter's family (Index j. «;/.). 

5 siif/ii'K/ /Atlrdt {kJlturdl?) No record survives to tell the motive for this feast ; 
perhaps the gifts made to Babur were congratulatory on tlie birth of a graodson, the 
marriage of a son, and on the generally-prqsperou.s state of his afl'airs. • 

^ Gold, silver and copper coins. 

^ Made so by bhang or other exciting drug. 

® iXral^ presumably one- left by the winter-fall of the Jumna ; or, a peninsula. 
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chief of the food had been set out, Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh-shahid and 
Khwaja Kalan were made to put on surtouts {^jnbbaJt) of fine 
muslin,* spotted with gold-embroidery, and suitable dresses of 
honour, and those headed by Mulla Farrukh and Hafiz ® had 
jackets put on them. On Kuchum Khan’s envoy 3 and on Hasan 
Chalabi's younger brother^ were bestowed silken head-wear 
{bdshliq) and gold -embroidered surtouts of fine muslin, with 
suitable dresses of honour. Gold-embroidered jackets and silk 
coats were presented to the envoys 3f Abu-sa‘id SL (^Auzbeg\ 
of Mihr-ban Khanlm and her son Pulad SI., and of Shah Hasan 
Fol. 3523. (Argkun). The two Khwajas and the two chief envoys, that is 
to say Kuchum Khan’s retainer and Hasan Chalabis younger 
brother, were presented with a silver stone’s weight of gold and 
a gold stone’s weight of silver. 

{Author^ s note on the Turki stone-weight. ) The gold stone {tdsh) is 500 mis(/d/s^ 
that is to say, one Kabul sir ; the silver stone is 250 mijgdlsy that is to say, half 
a Kabul sir A 

To Khwaja Mir Sultan and his sons, to Hafiz of Tashkint, 
to Mulla Farrukh at the head of the Khwajas’ servants, and 
also to other envoys, silver and gold were given with a quiver.^ 
Yadgar-i-nasir 7 was presented with a dagger and belt. On Mir 

' Scribes and translators have been puzzled here. My guess at the Turki clause is 
aurang airalik kish jabbah. In reading muslifty I follow Erskine who worked in 
India and could take local opinion ; moreover gifts made in Agra probably would l>e 
Indian. 

* For one Hafiz of Samarkand see f. 2373. 

^ 3 Kuchum was Khaqan of the Auzbegs and had his seat in Samarkand. One of 
his sons, Abu-sa‘id, mentioned below, had sent envoys. With Abu-sa‘id is named 
Mihr-ban who was one of Kuchiim’s wives ; Pulad was their son. Mihr-ban was, 

I think, a half-sister of Babur, a daughter of ‘Umar Shaikh and Umid of Andijan 
(f. 9), and a full-sister of Nasir. No doubt she had been captured on one of the 
occasions when Babur lost to the Auzbegs. In 925 AH. -1519AI). (f. 2373) when he 
sent his earlier Diwdn to Pulad SI. ( Translator s NotCy p. 438) he wrote a verse on its 
back which looks to be addressed to his half-sister through her son. 

^ Tahmasp’s envoy ; the title Chalabi .shews high birth. 

5 This statement seems to imply that the weight made of silver and the weight made 
of gold were of the same size and that the differing specific gravity of the two metals, — 
that of silver being cir. 10 and that of gold cir. 20 — gave their equivalents the proportion 
Babur states. Persian Dictionaries give sang {idsh)y a weight, but without further 
information. We have not found mention of the task as a recognized Turki weight ; 
perhaps the word tdsh stands for an ingot of un worked metal of standard size. (Cf. inter 
alios libroSy A. -i-A. Blochmann p. 36, Codrington’s Musalman Nutnismalirs p. 117, 
concerning the misgdly dinar y etc , ) 

^ tarkdsh bila. These words are clear in the Ilai. MS. but uncertain in some 
others. E. and de C. have no equivalent of them. Perhaps the coins were given by 
the quiverful ; that a quiver of arrows was given is not expressed. 

t BabuPs half-nephew ; he seems from his name Keepsake-of-nasir to have been 
posthumous. 
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Muhammad the raftsman who was deserving of reward for the 
excellent bridge he had made over the river Gang (Ganges)/ 
a dagger was bestowed, so too on the matchlockmen Champion 
[pahlawafi] Haji Muhammad and Champion Buhlul and on Wall 
the cheeta-keeper ; one was given to Ustad ‘All’s son 

also. Gold and silver were presented to Sayyid Daud Gann- 
slri. Jackets having buttons,^ and silk dresses of honour were 
presented to the servants of my daughter Ma‘.suma3 and my 
son Hind-al. Again : — presents of jackets and silk dresses of 
honour, of gold and silver, of plenishing and various goods were 
given to those from Andijan, and to those who had come from 
Sukh and Hushiar, the places whither we had gone landless and 
homeless.-* (hft.s of the same kind were given to the servants 
of Ourban and Shaikh! and the peasants of Kahmard.^ yo\, 353. 

After food had been sent out, Hindustan! players were 
ordered to come and show their tricks. Lul!s came.^’ Hindustani 
performers shew several feats not shewn by (Tramontane) ones. 

One is this : — Tliey arrange seven rings, one on the forehead, 
two on the knees, two of the remaining four on fingers, two on 
toes, and in an instant set them turning rapidly. Another is 
this : — Imitating the port of the peacock, they place one hand 
on the ground, raise up the other and both legs, and then in an 
instant make rings on the uplifted hand and feet revolve rapidly. 

Another is this: — In those (Tramontane) countries two people 

grip one another and turn two somersaults, but Hindustani /il/fs, 

clinging together, go turning over three or four times. Another 

is this : — a lull sets the end of a I2 or i4foot pole on his middle 

and holds it upriglit while another climbs up it and does his Fol. 353^. 

tricks up there. Another is this : — A small //7// gets upon a big 

one’s head, and stands there upright while the big one moves 

' 934Ari.-i528Ai). (f. 336). 

' Or, gold-cMubroidcred. 

^ Wife of Muhammad-i'Zaman Mir/a. 

* These Highlanders of Asfara will have come !>y invitation sent sfter ihe vtctoiy at 
Panlpat ; their welcome show's reinemhrance of and giatilude for koMlnrS", received 
a quarter of a century earlier. Perhaps villagers Iroin Dikh-kat will ha\e come too, 
who had seen the Padshah run barefoot on their hills [Index s.nn. ). 

5 Here gratitude is shewn for protection givtui iii9ioAli. - 1504AI'. t(j the fnniHesof 
Bahur and liis men when on the way to Kabul. f)urban and Shaikhl weir n ohaiTs 
in Fort Ajar (f. 122^, f. 126). 

^ Perhaps these acrobats w'ere gipsies. 
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quickly from side to side shewing his tricks, the little one shewing 
his on the big one’s head, quite upright and without tottering. 
Many dancing-girls came also and danced. 

A mass of red, white, and black was scattered (^sdchtldt) on 
which followed amazing noise and pushing. Between the 
Evening and Bed-time Prayers I made five or six special people 
sit in my presence for over one watch. At the second watch of 
the day (9 a.m., Sunday y Rabt' IL jth) having sat in a boat, I went 
to the Eight-Paradises. 

{dd. 'Asiari starts eastwards^ 

{Dec, 20 th) On Monday { 8 th) ‘Askar! who had got (his army) 
out (of Agra) for the expedition, came to the Hot-bath, took 
leave of me and marched for the East. 

{ee, A visit to Dhulpur.) 

{Dec. 2 ist) On Tuesday {RabT IL gth) I went to see the 
buildings for a reservoir and well at Dulpur.* I rode from the 
(Agra) garden at one watch {pahr) and one garl{g .22 a.m.), and 
I entered the Dulpur garden when $garis of the ist night-watch 
{pds)^ had gone (7.40 p.m.).^ 

{Dec. 2 jrd) On Thursday the nth day of the month the 
stone-well {sangin-chdk), the 26 rock-spouts {tdsh-tdr-nau) and 
rock-pillars {tdsh-situn), and the water-courses {driqldr) cut on 
the solid slope {yak para qid) were all ready.^ At the 3rd watch 
{pahr) of this same day preparation for drawing water from the 
well was made. On account of a smell {aid) in the water, 
it was ordered, for prud^ince’ sake, that they should turn the 
well-wheel without rest for 1 5 days-and-nights, and so draw off 
the water. Gifts were made to the stone-cutters, and labourers, 
Fol. 354. and the whole body of workmen in the way customary for 
master-workmen and wage-earners of Agra 

* This may be the one with which Sayyid Dakni was concerned (f. 346). 

* Babur obviously made the distinction between pahr and pas that he uses the first 
for day-watches, the second for those of the night. 

3 Anglic*^, Tuesday, Dec. 21st ; by Muhammadan plan, Wednesday 22nd. Dhulpur 
is 34m. s. of Agra ; the journey of lohrs. 20 m. would include the nooning and the 
time taken in crossing rivers. 

* The well was to fill a cistern ; the 26 spouts with their 26 supports were to take 
water into (26?) conduits. Perhaps task means that they were hewn in the solid rock ; 
perhaps that they were on the outer side of the reservoir. They will not have been 

: built of hewn stone, or the word would have been sangitu or l&shdin. 
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{^Dec, 24^/1) We rode from Dulpur while one £^an of the 
1st watch (pair) of Friday remained (r/>. 8.40a.m.), and we 
crossed the river (Jumna) before the Sun had set. 

{Here the record 0/3 days is wanting^) * 

A Persian account of the battle of fdm.) 

{Dec, 28th) On Tuesday the i6th of the month {RabV //.) 
came one of Div Sl.’s * servants, a man who had been in the fight 
between the Qizil-bash and Auzbeg, and who thus described 
it : — The battle between the Auzbegs and Turkmans 3 took place 
on ‘Ashur-day {Muh, loth) near Jam-and-Khirgird.^ They 
fought from the first dawn till the Mid-day Prayer. The 
Auzbegs were 300,000 ; the Turkmans may have been (as is 
said ?) 40 to 50,000 ; he said that he himself estimated their 
dark mass at 100,000 ; on the other hand, the Auzbegs said 
they themselves were 100,000. The Qizil-bash leader {ddam) 
fought after arraying cart, culverin and matchlockmen in the 
Rumi fashion, and after protecting himself .5 Shah-zada^ and 
Juha SI. stood behind the carts with 20,000 good braves. The 
rest of the begs were posted right and left beyond the carts. Fol. 354^. 
These the Auzbeg beat at once on coming up, dismounted and 

* One occupation of llicsc now hfank days is indicated by the date of the Kampur 
Diw(ln^\ Thursday Rabi* 11. istl»(l)ec. 27th). 

The demon (or, athlete) sultan of Kumeha {/xiimifi) ; once Tahmasp.’s guardian 
{I'azkirat-i-Takmasp^ ]hb. Ind. ed, l‘hilloU, p. 2j. Some writers say lie was put to 
death by Taiunasp {tci, 12) in 933 All. ; if this were so, it is strange to find a servant 
described as his in 935 AU. account of the battle is given in the Sharaf-numay 

written in 1005 au. by Sliaraf Kh.an wlio was reared in Talnnasp's bouse. The lx>ok 
has been edited by Veliaminof-Zernof and translated into French by Ciiannoy ; cf. 

Trs. vol. ii, part i, p. 555. — //. 

3 Tins name, used by one w)u> was with the .Shah's troops, attracts attention ; it 
may show the composition of the Persian army ; it may differentiate between the 
trcKips and their “ Qi/al-bash leader”. 

Several writers give Sarii-qarnsh (Charmoy, yoseau jattue) as the name of the 
village where the battle was fought; Sharaf Khan gives ‘Umaral Kid and mentions 
that after the fight Tahmasp spent some time in the meadow of SdrO-qamsh. 

. s xhe number of Tahmasp’s guns being a matter of interest, reference should be 
- made to Rahur’s accounts of his own battles in which he arrayed in Kumi (Ottoman) 
fashion ; it will then he seen that the number of carts docs not imply the number of 
guns (Inde.x s.n. anlha,, cart). 

^ This cannot but Represent Tahmasp who was on the battle-field (r^^rhis own story 
infraS, lie was 14 years old; perhaps he was called Shah-zada, and not Shah, on 
account of his youth, or because Under guardianship (?). Readers .of the Persian 
histories of his reign may know the reason. Babur hitherto has always called the lioy 
Shall -zada ; after the victory at Jam, he styles him Shah. Juha SI. ( Taklii) who^was 
with him on the field, was Governor of Ispahan. ,* 
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overcame many, making all scurry off. He then wheeled to the 
(Qizil-bash) rear and took loot in camel and baggage. At length 
those behind the carts loosed the chains and came out. Here 
also the fight was hard. Thrice they flung the Auzbeg back ; 
by God’s grace they beat him. Nine sultans, with Kuchum 
Khan, ‘Ubaid Khan and Abu-sa‘ld SI. at their head, were 
captured ; one, Abu-sa‘id SI. is said to be alive ; the rest have 
gone to death.^ ‘Ubaid Khan s body was found, but not his 
head. Of Auzbegs 50,000. and of Turkmans 20,000 were slain. ^ 

{^Here matter seetns to have been lost.') ^ 

Plan of campaign.) 

(Dee. jot//) On this same day (Thursday' RabV II. iSt/i) came 
Ghiagu’d-din the armourer^ who had gone to Juna-pur (J unpur) 
with tryst of 16 days , 5 but, as SI. J unaid and the rest had led 

* If this Persian account of the battle be in its rij^ht place in liabur’s diary, it is 
singular that the narrator should be so ill-informed at a date alhnving facts to be 
known ; the three sultans he names as killed escaped to die, Kuchum in 937AM. — 
1530 AD., AbO-sa'id in 940 ah. — 1533AD., *Ubaid in 946 ah. — 1539AD. (Lane- 
Poolo’s .Mnhat)n)Uidan Dynasties). It would be natural for Habur to comment on the 
mistake, since en\’\)ys from two of the sultans reported killed, were in Agra. There 
had been time for the facts to be known : the battle was fougiit on .Sep. 26lh ; the 
news of it was in Agra on Nov'. 23rd ; envoys from both adversaries were at Babur's 
entertainment on Dec. 19th. From this absence of comment and for the reasons 
indicated in note 3 {injra), it appears that matter has been lost from the text. 

* T'^hm.'isp's account <»ftbe battle is as follows [Z'.-i-P. p. ii): — “ I marched agAinst 
/the Auzbegs. 'J’he battle took place outside Jam. At the first onset, Auzbeg 

prevailed over (,^)i7.il-hasb. Va'qfib SI. fled and SI. Walama 7'ak/i~i and other olficers 
of tiiC right wing were defeatetl and put to flight. Putting my trust in tiod, I prayed 
and adv.inced some paces, . . . One of my- body-guaid getting up with ‘Ubaid struck 
him w'ilh a sword, passed on, and occu[)ied himself with another. Qulij llahadur and 
other Auzbegs carried off the wounded ‘Ubaid ; Kuchkfinji (Kuchum) Khan and 
Jani Khan Peg, w^hen they became aware of this state of afil'airs, fled to Merv. Men 
who had fled fiom our army rejoined us that day. That night I spent on the barren 
plain {sa/j>a'). I did not know what had happened to ‘Ubaid. I thought perhaps 
they Were devising some stratagem against me.’’ The ‘A. -‘A. says tliat ‘Uhaicl's 
assailant, on seeing his low stature and contemptible appearance, left him for a more 
worthy foe. 

3 Not only does some comment from Pabur seem neederl on an account of deaths he 
knew liad not occurred, hut loss of nuiltcr may be traced by w'orking hackw'ard from 
his next explicit date {/'riday 19///I, to dti which shows fairly well that the “same 
day” will be not Tuesday the i6ih but ThurMla}' the 18th. ( 3 hlasu'd-din’s reception 
was on the day preceding Friday 19th, so that part of Thursday'.'> record (as shewn 
by ** on this samt* day ”)i the w lu>le of Wednesday’s, and (to suit an expected comment 
by Hal>ur on the discrepant story of the Au/beg deaths) part of Tuesday’s are missing. 
I'he ^ap may well have contained mention of IJasan Chalabf s coming (f. 357 )> or 
explain why he had not been at the feast with his younger brother. 

* gunhi^ perhaps body-guard, life-guardsman. 

s As on f. 350/& p. 628 n. I) aun alii gunluk bUlJar (or, m.'ljar) bila. 
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out their army for Kharid/ he (Ghla.su’d-dm) was not able to be 
back at the time fixed.® SI. Junaid said, by word-of-mouth, 

“ Thank God ! through His grace, no work worth the Padshah’s 
attention has shewn itself in these parts ; if the honoured Mirza 
(‘Askari) come, and if the sultans, khans and amirs here-abouts 
be ordered to move in his steps, there is hope that everything in 
these parts will be arranged with ease.” Though such was SI. Foi. 355. 
Junaid’s answer, yet, as people were saying that Mulla Muhammad 
Mazhab, who had been sent as envoy to Bengal after the Holy- 
battle with Sanga the Pagan , 3 would arrive today or tomorrow, 
his news also was awaited. 

(^Dec, 3 1 si) On Friday the 19th of the month I had eaten 
vidjun and was sitting with a special few in the private house, 
when Mulla Mazhab who had arrived late, that is to say, in the 
night of Saturday came and waited on me. By asking one 
particular after another, wc got to know that the attitude of the 
Bengali 5 was understood to be loyal and single-minded. 

2nd) On Sunday {Radi II. 2ist)y I summoned the Turk 
and Hind amirs to the private house, when counsel was taken 
and the following matters were brought forward : — As the 
Bengali (Nasrat Shah) has sent us an envoy ^ and is said to be 
loyal and single-minded, to go to Bengal itself would be 
improper ; if the move be not on Bengal, no other place on that 
side has treasure helpful for the army \ sev^eral places to the west 
are both rich and near, 

( Turkl) Abounding wealth, a pagan people, a short road ; 

Far though the East lie, this is near. . 

At length the matter found settlement at this : — As our westward 
road is short, it will be all one if we delay a few days, so that 
our minds may be at ease about the East. Again Ghiasu’d-din Foi. 355^. 
the armourer was made to gallop off, with tryst of 20 da}'s ,7 to 

* A sub-divi.-sion of the Pallia district of the United Provinces, on the riglit bank of 
the Gliogra. 

' i.e. in f 6 days ; he was 24 or 25 days avv.iy. 

3 The envoy had Ijeen long in returning ; Kanwa was fouglit in March, 15^7 ; it is 
now the end of 15-*^ An. 

Ral>r II. 20lii — January ist l520Ar). ; AnglicL% Friday, after Gp.nn 

5 Tills “ Pengali ” is territorial only ; Nasrat Shah was a Sayyid’s son (f. 271). 

® Isni Vil Mita (f. 337 ) who will have come with MulLi Ma/Jiab. 

7 mViidy cf. f. 35 ^^ 354 '^- Ghiasu’d-din may have been a bojy-guaid. 
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convey written orders to the eastern amirs for all the sultans, 
khans, and amirs who had assembled in ‘Askari’s presence, to 
move against those rebels.* The orders delivered, he was to 
return by the trysted day with what ever news there might be. 

(Jth, Baluchi incursions^ 

In these days MuhammadiKukuldash made dutiful representa- 
tion that again Baluchis had come and overrun several places. 
Chin-tlmur SI. was appointed for the business ; he was to gather 
to his presence the amirs from beyond Sihrind and Samana 
and with them, equipped for 6 months, to proceed against the 
Baluchis; namely, such amirs as ‘Adil Sultan, SI. Muh. Diilddi, 
Khusrau Kukuldash, Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang, 'Abdu’l-‘aziz 
the Master-of-the-horse,Sayyid ‘Ali, Wali Qizil, Qaracha, Halahil, 
‘Ashiqthe House-steward, Shaikh ‘Ali, Kitta {Beg Kuhbur), Gujur 
Khan, Hasan ‘Ali Siwddi, These were to present themselves at 
the Sultan’s call and muster and not to transgress his word by road 
or in halt.^ The messenger 3 appointed to carry these orders was 
‘Abdu’l-ghaffar ; he was to deliver them first to Chin-timur SI., 
Fol. 356. then to go on and shew them to the afore-named begs who were 
to present themselves with their troops at whatever place the ' 
Sultan gave rendezvous {buljdr') ‘A bdu’l-ghafifar himself was 
to remain with the army and was to make dutiful representation 
of slackness or carelessness if shewn by any person soever ; this 
done, we should remove the offender from the circle of the 
approved {‘niuwajjah-jirgdsi) and from his country or pargana. 
These orders having been entrusted to ‘Abdu’l-ghaffar, words- 
of-mouth were made known to him and he was given leave to go. 

{The last explicit date is a week back.) 


* Ludi Afghans ami their friends, including Kiban and Ilayazkl. 

* yulluq tu 7 'allk\ J/tv/w; j, p. 398, “should act in every respect in perfect conformity 
to his commands” ; MthHohn^ ii, 379, chaciiti sttii'ant son viur.^ ft sa 

3 taivaohi. Uahur's uses of this vsord support Erskinc in saying that “ the fawachl 
is an officer who corresponds very nearly to the Turkish (Junvitsh., or s{iecial messenger” 
(Zenker, p. 34O, col. iii) “ hut lie was also often employed to act as a comniisk^ary for 
providing men and stores, as a commissioner in superintending importm.t affairs, as 
an aide-de-camp in carrying orders, etc.^' 

^ Here the f lai. MS. has the full-vowellcd form, buljar. Judging from what that 
Codex writes, bttljdr may be used fora rendezvous of troops, m:Ijar or b:ljdr for any 
other kind of tryst (f. 350, p. 628 n. I; Index j. also for a shelter. 
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(/V. News of the loss of Bihar reaches Dhulpur.) 

{fan, gth) On the eve of Sunday the 28th of the month 
{Rabi' II.) we cro.ssed the Jun (Jumna) at the 6th garl of the 
3rd watch (2.1 5 a.m.) and started for the Lotus-garden of Dulpur. 

The S^d watch was. near ^ (Sunday mid-day) when we reached it. 

Places were assigned on the border of the garden, where begs 
and the household might build or make camping-grounds for 
themselves. 

{fan. 13th) On Thursday the 3rd of the first Jumada, a place 
was fixed in the s.e. of the garden for a Hot-bath ; the ground 
was to be levelled ; I ordered a plinth (?) {kursi) erected on the 
levelled ground, and a Rath to be arranged, in one room of which 
was to be a reservoir 10 x 10. 

On this same day Khalifa sent from Agra dutiful letters of 
Qazi Jia and Bir-sing Deo, saying it had been heard said that 
Iskandar’s son Mahmud {Ludi) had taken Bihar (town). This 
news decided for getting the army to horse. 

{Jan. 14th) On Friday {Jumada L 4th)y we rode out from the 
Lotus-garden at the 6thgari (8.15 a.m.) ; at the Evening JPrayer 
we reached Agra. We met Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza.on the 
road who would have gone to Dulpur, Chin-timur also who must 
have been coming into Agra.^ 

{fan. ijth) On Saturday (j/A) the counselling begs having 
been summoned, it was settled to ride eastwards on Thursday 
the 1 0th of the month (Jan, 21 si). 

{jj. News of Badakhshdnl) 

On this same Saturday letters came from Kabul with news FoI. 356 ^. 
that Humayun, having mustered the army on that side (Tra- 
montana), and joined SI. Wais to himself, had set out with 
40,000 men for Samarkand ;3 on this SI. Wais’ younger brother 

* ydfvusk&b aidty which I translate in accordance with other uses of the verb, as 
meaning approiich, but fs taken by some other workers to mean “ near its end”. 

® Though it is not explicitly said, Chin-timur may have been met with on the road ; 
as the “also” {ham) suggests. 

3 To the above news the Jhdar-nhma Adds the important item reported by Humayun, 
that there was talk of peace. BSbur replied that, if the time for negotiation were not 
past, Humayun was to make peace until such time as the affairs of Hindustan were 
cleared off. This is followed in the A.N. by a seeming quotation from Babuls letter, 
saying in effect that he was about to leave Hindustan, and that his followers in Kabul 
and Tramontana must prepare for the expedition against Samarkand which would be . 
made on his own arrival. None of the above matter is now with the Jsdbur’ndnta ; 
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Shah-quli goes and enters Hisar, Tarsun Muhammad leaves 
Tirmiz, takes Qabadian and asks for help ; Humayun sends 
Tulik Kukuldash and Mir Khwurd * with many of his men and 
what Mughuls there were, then follows himself.* 

(Here 4 days record is wanting.) 

(kk. Babur starts for the Easti) 

(Jan. 20th) On Thursday the loth of the first Jumada, I set 
Fol. 357 out for the East after the 3rd gari (cir. 7.10a.m.), crossed Jun 
by boat a little above Jallsir, and went to the Gold -scattering- 
garden.3 It was ordered that the standard (tugh), drum, stable 
and all the army-folk should remain on the other side of the 
water, opposite to the garden, and that persons coming for an 
interview^ should cross by boat. 

(//. Arrivals^ 

(Jan. 22nd) On Saturday (i2tk) Ismail Mita, the Bengal 
envoy brought the Bengali’s offering (Nasrat Shah’s), and waited 
on me in Hindustan fashion, advancing to within an arrow’s 
flight, making his reverence, and retiring. They then put on him 
the due dress of honour (kht'lat) which people call ♦ ♦ * ♦ and 

either it was there once, was used by Abu*l-fazl and lost before the Persian trss. were 
made ; or Abu’l-fazl used Babur’s original, or copied, letter itself. That desire for 
peace prevailed is shewn by several matters ; — Tahmasp, the victor, asked and obtained 
the hand of an Auzbeg in marriage ; Auzbeg envoys came to Agra, and with them Turk 
Khwajas having a mission likely to have been towards peace (f. 357^) ; Babur’s wish 
for peace is shewn above and on f. 359 in a summarized letter to Humayun. (Of. Abu’l- 
ghibel's Shajarat’i’Turk {Histoire des Mongols, D^smaisons’ trs. p. 216] ; Akbar-n&ma, 
H.B.’s trs. i, 270.) 

A here-useful slip of reference is made by the translator of the Akbar-n&ma {Lc. n. 3) 
to the Fragment {Mimoires ii, 456) instead of to the BAbur-ndma translation (Mtmoires 
ii, 38 1 ). The utility of the slip lies in its accompanying comment that de C. ’s translation 
is in closer Iigreement with the Akbar-nima than with Babur’s word?. Thus the 
Akb&r-nAma passage is brought into comparison with what it is now safe to regard as 
its off-shoot, through Turk! and French, in the Fragment. When the above comment 
on their resemblance was made, we were less assured than now as to the genesis of 
the Fragment (Index s.n. Fragment). 

‘ Hind-al’s guardian (G. B.’s Humiyun-nama trs. p. 106, n. i). 

* Nothing more about Humayun’s expedition is found in the B.N. ; he left 
. Badakhshan a few months later and arfived in Agra, after his mother (f. 380^), at a date 
in August of which the record is wanting. 

3 under 6m. from Agra. Gul-badan (f. 16) records a visit to the garden, during 
which her father said he was weary of sovereignty. Cf. f.331^, p.5^9 n. 2. 

^ kUrmsh kilk&n kishilAr. 

5 MSS. vary or are indecisive as to the omitted word. I am unable to fill the gap. 
Erskine has Mdwineh (or hair-twistf” (p. 399)* Ue Courteille, Sir-mouinek 

(ii, 3S2). MUfna means ermine, sable and other fine fur {Shamstt l^lUghat, p 274, ^ 
col. I), 
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brought him before me. He knelt thrice in our fashion, advanced, 
handed Nasrat Shah’s letter, set before me the offering he had 
brought, and retired. 

(^Jan. 24th) On Monday (14^/1) the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’l 
-haqq having arrived, I crossed the water by boat, went to his 
tents and waited on him.* 

(/a?z. 2^th) On Tuesday i^iStfi) Hasan Chalabi arrived and 
waited on me.* 


(w;«. Incidents of the eastward inarch.) 

On account of our aims {chdpduq) for the army , 3 some days 
were spent in the Char-bagh. 

{Jan. 27th) On Thursday the 17th of the month, that ground 
was left after the 3rd gart (7.*oa.m.), I going by boat. It was 
dismounted 7 kurohs (14 m.) from Agra, at the village of Anwar.^ 

{Jan. 30th) On Sunday {Jumdda 1 . 20th), the Auzbeg envoys 
were given their leave. To Kuchum Khan’s envoy Amin Mirza 
were presented a dagger with belt, cloth of gold ,3 and 70,000 
tankas.^ Abu-said’s servant Mulla Taghai and the servants of Fol. 357^. 
Mihr-ban Khanim and her son Pulad SI. were made to put on 
dresses of honour with gold -embroidered jackets, and were 
presented also with money in accordance with their station. 

{/an. Jfst?) Next morning^ {Mondaj^ 21st?) leave was given to 
Khwaja 'Abdu’l-haqq for stay in Agra and to Khwaja Yahya’s 


* His brother Hazrat Makbdumi Nura (Khwaja Khawand Mahmud) is much 
celebrated by Haidar Mirza, and Babur describes his own visit in the words he uses of 
the visit of an inferior to himself. Cf. T&rikh’i-raskidi trs. pp, 395 , 47^ 5 Akbar- 
ndma trs. , i, 356, 360. 

* No record survives of the arrival of this envoy or of why he was later in coming 
than his brother who was at Babur’s entertainment. Cf. f. 361 ^. 

3 Presumably this refers to the appliances mentioned on f. 35^* 

^ f. 332, n.3. 

* %arbaft m:l:k. Amongst gold stuffs imported into Hindustan, AbuT-fazl mentions 
milak yfYixAi may be Babur’s cloth. It came from Turkistin (A.-i-A. Blochmann, 
p. 92 and n. ). 

® A tang is a small silver coin of the value of about a penny (Erskine). 

1 tdngldsf, lit at its dawning. It is not always clear whether t&ngldst means, 
Anglic^, next daWn or day, which here would be Monday, or whether it stands for 
the dawn (daylight) of the Muhammadan day which had begun at 6p.iji. on the previous 
evening, here Sunday. When Babur records, e.g. a late audience, tdngtdsi^ following, 
will stand for the daylight of the day of audience. The point is of some importance 
as bearing on discrepancies of days, as these are stated in MSS. with European 
calendars ; it is conspicuously so in Babur’s diary sections. 
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grandson Khwaja Kalan for Samarkand, who had come by way 
of a mission from Auzbeg khans and suljtans.* 

In congratulation on the birth of Humayun’s son and Kamran^s 
marriage, Mulla Tabrizi and Mirza Beg Taghal* were sent with 
gifts (sdchaq) to each Mirza of 10,000 shdkrukhis, a coat I had 
worn, and a belt with clasps. Through Mulla BihishtI were 
sent to Hind-al an inlaid dagger with belt, an inlaid ink-stand» 
a stool worked in mother-o’pearl, a tunic and a girdle, 3 together 
with the alphabet of the Babur! script and fragments {qitdldr) 
written in that script. To Humayun were sent the translation 
{tarjumd) and verses made in Hindustan.^ To Hind-al and 
Khwaja KalSn also the translation and verses were sent. They 
were sent too to Kamran, through Mirza Beg TaghSi, together 
with head-lines (sar~khat) in the Baburl script.S 

(Fei, 1st) On Tuesday, after writing letters to be taken by 
those going to Kabul, the buildings in hand at Agra and Dulpur 
Fol. 358 were recalled to mind, and entrusted to the charge of Mulla 
Qasim, Ustad Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter, Mirak, Mir Ghias, 
Mir Sang-tarash (stone-cutter) and Shah Baba the spadesman. 
Their leave was then given them. 

{Feb. 2ncl) The first watch (6a.m.) was near ^ when we rode 
out from Anwar ( Wednesday ^ Jumdda I. 23rd) \ in the end, 7 we 
dismounted, at the Mid-day Prayer, in the village of Abapur, one 
kuroh (2 m.) from Chandawar.® 

{Feb. 3rd) On the eve of Thursday {2ph)^ ‘Abdu’l-maluk 
the armourer*® was joined with Hasan Chalabt and sent as envoy 


* risdlat tafiql hila ; their special mission may have been to work fo? peace (f. 359^, 
n. I). 

® He may well be Kamran’s father-in-law SI. ‘All Mirza Taghai Begckik. 

3 nimeha u takband. The tak-band is a silk or woollen girdle fastening witK 
a “ hook and eye ” (Steingass), perhaps with a buckle. 

♦ This description is that of the contents of theV* Rdmpur Dlw&n ” ; the tarjuma 
being the W&lidiyyah-risdla (f, 361 and n. ). What is said here shows that four copies 
went to Kabul or further north. Cf. Appendix Q. 

5 Sar-khat^ may mean ‘ ‘ copies set for Kamran to imitate. 

^ bir pahr ydwushub aidi ; I.O. 215 f. 221, qartb yak pds roz biid. 

7 dkkar^ a word which may reveal a bad start and uncertainty as to when and where 
to halt. 

^ * This, and not Chandwar (f. 331^), appears the correct form. Neither this place nor 
Abapur is mentioned in the G. of I.*s Index or shewn in the I.S. Mapof I90o(cf, f. 331^ 
n. 3). Chandawar lies s. w. of Ftruzibad, and near a village call^ ^uflpur. 

® Anglic^, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 
or life-guardsman, body-guard. 
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to the Shah * ; and Chapuq * was joined with the Auzb^ envoys 
and sent to the Auzbeg khans and sultans. 

We moved from Abapur while 4 garts of the night remained 
(4.30a.m.). After passing Chandawar at the top of the dawn, 
I got into a boat. I landed in front of RaprI and at the Bed-time 
Prayer got to the camp which was at Fathpur.3 

(^Feb, 4 .th and StK) Having stayed one day (^Friday) at Fathpur, 
we got to horse on Saturday {^sdth) after making ablution iyuazu) 
at dawn. We went through the Morning Prayer in assembly near 
RaprI, Maulana Muhammad of Farab being the leader At 

sun-rise I got into a boat below the great crook ^ of RaprI. 

Today I put together a line-marker (inistar) of eleven lines 5 
in order to write the mixed hands of the translation.^ Today 

* This higher title for Tahmasp, which first appears here in the B.N., may be an 
early slip in the Turki text, since it occurs in many MSS. and also because “ Shah 
-zada reappears on f. 359. 

* Slash-face, halafi’i ; perhaps Ibrahim Be^chik (Index s.n. ), but it is long since he 
was mentioned by Babur, at least by name. He may however have come, at this time 
of reunion in Agra, with Mirza Beg Taghat (his uncle or brother ?), father-in-law of 
Kamran. • 

3 The army will have kept to the main road connecting the larger towns mentioned 
and avoiding the ravine district of the Jumna. What the boat -journey will have been 
between high banks and round remarkable bends can be learned from the G. of I. and 
Neave’s District Gazetteer of Afainpuri. RaprI is on the road from Firuzabad to the 
ferry for Bateswar, where a large fair is held annually. (It is misplaced further east 
in the I. S. Map of 1900.) There are two Fathpurs, n.e. of Rapri. 

* aiilugh tughdining tubi. Here it suits to take the Turki tUghd* to mean 

bend of a river, and as referring to the one shaped (on the map) like a soda-water 
bottle, its neck close to Rapri. Babur avoided it by taking boat below its mouth. — 
In neither Persian translation has tughdi been read to mean a bend of a river ; the 
first hii.s az pdy&n ruia R&pri^ perhaps referring to the important ford {pdy&nS ; the 
second has az zir bulandT kaldn Rdpri^ perhaps referring to a height at the meeting of 
the bank of the ravine down which the road to the ford comes, with the high bank 
of the river. Three examples of tughdl or tiigdi [a synonym given by Dictionaries], 
can be seen in Abu’l-ghazl’s ShaJrat-i-Turky Fraehn’s imprint, pp. xo6, 107, X19 
(D^smaisons’ trs. pp. 204, 205, 230). In each instance D^smaisons renders it by 
coitde^ elbow, but one of the examples may need reconsideration, since the word has 
the further meanings of wood, dense forest by the side of a river (Vamb^ry), prairie 
(Zenker), and reedy plain (Shaw). 

5 Blochmann describes the appiaratus for marking lines to guide writing (A. -i-A. 
trs. p. 52 n.S) : — On a card of the size of the page to be written on, two vertical lines 
are drawn within an inch of the edges; along these lines small holes are pierced at 
regular intervals, and through these a string is laced backwards and forwards, care 
being taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. Over the lines of string the pages 
are placed and pressed down ; the strings then mark the pai)er sufficiently to guide the 
writing. 

^ tarklb {ntng) khatt blla tarjuma bitir auckiin. The Rdmpur Diwdn may supply 
the explanation of the uncertain words tarkib khati. The “ translation ’* (te^/zwa), 
mentioned in the passage quoted above, is the Wdlidiyyah-risdla^ the first item of the 
DiwUfty in which it is entered on crowded pages, specially insufficient^for the* larger 
hand of the chapter-headings. The number of lines per page is 13 ; Babur now 
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the words of the honoured man-of-God admonished my 
heart.* 

{Feb, 6th) Opposite Jakln,^ one of the RaprI parganas, we 
Fol. 358 ^. had the boats drawn to the bank and just spent the night in 
them. We had them moved on from that place before the dawn 
{Sunday 2jth\ after having gone through the Morning Prayer. 
When I was again on board, Pay-master SI. Muhammad came, 
bringing a servant of Khvfaja Kalan, Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, 
from whose letters and information particulars about the affairs of 
Kabul became known.3 Mahdl Khwaja also came when I was in 
the boat.4 At the Mid-day Prayer I landed in a garden opposite 
Etawa, there bathed {ghusl) in the Jun, and fulfilled the duty of 
prayer. Moving nearer towards' Etawa, we sat down in that 
same garden under trees on a height over-looking the river, and 
there set the braves to amuse us.5 Food ordered by Mahdi 
Khwaja, was set before us. At the Evening Prayer we crossed 
the river ; at the bed-time one we reached camp. 

There was a two or three days’ delay on that ground both to 
collect the army, and to write letters in answer to those brought 
by Shamsu’d-din Muhammad. 

{nn. Letters various.) 

{Feb. pth) On Wednesday the last day of the 1st Jumada, 
we marched from Etawa, and after doing %kurohs (i6m.), dis- 
mounted at iVluri-and-Adusa.^ 

fashions a line-marker for 1 1. He has already despatched 4 copies of the translation 
(f. 357^) ; he will have judged them unsatisfactory ; hence to give space for the 
mixture of hands {iarkib kha(i), i.e. the smaller hand of the poem and the larger of 
the headings, he ipakes an 1 1 line marker. 

* Perhaps Ahrarfs in the Walidiyyah-rUala.^ perhaps those of Muhammad. A 
quatrain in the Rartpur Dlwdn connects with this admonishment [Plate xivtf, 2nd 
quatrain]. 

* Jakhan {G. of Mainpuri). The G. of Et&wa (Drake- Brockman) p. 213, gives this 
as some' 1 8 m. n. w. of Etawa and as lying amongst the ravines of the Juro»^'' 

^ f 359^ allows some of the particulars to be known. 

^ Mahdl may have come to invite Babur to the luncheon he served shortly after- 
wards. The HaL MS. gives him the honorific plural ; either a second caller was 
with him or an early scribe has made a slip, since Babur never so-honours Mahdi. This 
small point touches the larger one of how Babur regarded him, and this in connection 
with the singular story Nizamu’d-din Ahmad tells in his Tabagat-i-akbari about 
Khalifa’s wish to supplant Humayun by Mahdi Khwaja (Index s.nn.). 

5 yigitlarni shokhluqgha sdldug, perhaps set them to make fun. Cf. f. 366, ylgltl&r bir 
pdra shokhluq qildildr. Muh. Shtrdzi{\^. 323 foot) makes the startling addition of dar 
ah {and&khtim), i.e. he says that the royal party flung the braves into the river. 

^ The Gazetteer of Etawa (Drake- Brockman) p. 186, s. 7 t, Baburpur, writes of two 
village sites [which from their position are Muri-and-Adusa], as known by the name 
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Several remaining letters for Kabul were written on this same 
ground. . One to Humayun was to this purport If the work 
have not yet been done satisfactorily, stop the raiders and thieves 
thyself ; do not let them embroil the peace now descending 
amongst the peoples.^ Again, there was this : — I have made Fol. 359. 
Kabul a crown-domain, let no son of mine covet it. Again : — that 
I had summoned Hind-al. 

Kamran, for his part, was written to about taking the best of 
care in intercourse with the Shah-zada,^ about my bestowal on 
himself of Multan, making Kabul a crown-domain, and the coming 
of my family and train. 3 

As my letter to Khwaja Kaian makes several particulars 
known, it is copied in here without alteration : — ^ 

[Copy of a Letter to Khwaja Kalan.] 

“ After saying ‘ Salutation to Khwaja Kalan ’, the first matter 
is that Shamsu’d-din Muhammad has reached Etawa, and that 
the particulars about Kabul are known.’* 

“ Boundless and infinite is my desire to go to those parts.5 
Matters are coming to some sort of settlement in Hindustan ; 
there is hope, through the Most High, that the work here will soon 
be arranged. This work brought to order, God willing ! my start 
will be made at once.” 

“ How should a person forget the pleasant things of those 
countries, especially one who has repented and vowed to sin no 
^more? How should he banish from his mind the permitted 
flavours of melons and grapes? Taking this opportunity,^ 

Sarai Baburpur from having been Babur’s halting-place. They are 24m. to the s.e, of 
Etawa, on the old road for Kalpl. Near the name Baburpur in the Gazetteer Map 
there is Muhuri (Mur; ?) ; there is little or no doubt that Sarai Baburpur represents the 
camping-ground Murl-and- Adusa. 

* This connects with Kitin-qara’s complaints of the frontier-begs (f. 361), and with 
the talk of peace (f. 356(^). 

® This injunction may connect with the desired peace ; it will have been prompted 
by at least a doubt in Babur’s mind as to Kamran’s behaviour perhaps e.g, in manifested 
dislike for a Shia‘. Concerning the style Shah-zada see f. 358, p. 643, n. i. 

3 Kamran’s mother Gul-rukh Begchik will have been of the party who will have 
tried in Kaljul to forward her son’s interests. 

^ f. 348, p. 624, n. 2. 

5 Kabul and Tramontaniei. 

® Presumably that of Shamsu’d-din Muhammad’s mission. One of Babur’s couplets 
expresses longing for the fruits, and also for the “running waters”, of lands other 
than HindOstan, with conceits recalling those of his English contemporaries in verje, 
as indeed do several others of his short poems {Rampur Diwan Plate xvii if.). 
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a melon was brought to me ; to cut and eat it affected me strangely ; 
I was all tears ! ” 

“ The unsettled state ^ of Kabul had already been written of 
Fol, 359^. to me. After thinking matters over, my choice fell on this : — 
How should a country hold together and be strong {marbut 
u ma^but)y if it have seven or eight Governors ? Under this 
aspect of the affair, I have summoned my elder sister (Khan- 
zada) and my wives to Hindustan, have made Kabul and its 
neighbouring countries a crown-domain, and have written in 
this sense to both Humayun and Kamran. Let a capable person 
take those letters to the Mirzas. As you may know already, I had 
written earlier to them with the same purport. About the safe- 
guarding and prosperity of the country, there will now be no 
excuse, and not a word to say. Henceforth, if the town-wall * 
be not solid or subjects not thriving, if provisions be not in store 
or the Treasury not full, it will all be laid on the back of the 
inefficiency of the Pillar-of-the State.’* 3 

The things that must be done are specified below ; for some 
of them orders have gone already,^ one of these being, * Let 
treasure accumulate.’ The things which must be done are these: — 
First, the repair of the fort ; again : — the provision of stores ; 
again : — the daily allowance and lodging"^ of envoys going back- 
wards and forwards 5 ; again : — let money, taken legally from 
revenue,^ be spent for building the Congregational Mosque; 
again : — the repairs of the Karwan-sara (Caravan-sarai) and the 
Hot-baths ; again : — the completion of the unfinished building 
Fol. 360. made of burnt-brick which Ustad Hasan ‘Ali was constructing in 
the citadel. Let this work be ordered after taking counsel with 
Ustad SI. Muhammad ; if a design exist, drawn earlier by Ustad 

* IJai. MS. nd marbutllghi ; so too the 2nd Pers. trs. but the 1st writes wair&m 
u kar&bi which suits the matter of defence. 

* qurghdn^ walled-town ; from the mazbut following, the defences are meant. 

3 viz. Governor Khwaja Kalan, on whose want of dominance his sovereign makes 
good-natured reflection. 

* *‘alufauqiindl ; cf.364i. 

5 Following (envoys) there is in the Hai. MS. and in I.O. 217 a doubtful 
word, ; I.O. 215 (which contains a Persian trs. of the letter^ is obscure, 

Ilminsky changes the wording slightly ; Erskine has a free translation. Perhaps it is 
yaumi., daily, misplaced above). 

® Perhaps, endow the Mosque so as to leave no right of property in its revenues to 
. their donor, here BUbur. Cf. Hughes* Diet, of I sldm s'nn. 5 kari\ masjidd^ndi waqf. 
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Hasan ‘All, let Ustad SI. Muhammad finish the building precisely 
according to it ; if not, let him do so, after making a gracious and 
harmonious design, and in such a way that its floor shall be level 
with that of the Audience-hall ; again : — the Khwurd-Kabul 
dam which is to hpld up the But-khak-water at its exit from the 
Khwurd-Kabul narrows ; again : — the repair of the Ghazni 
dam * ; again : — the Avenue-garden in which water is short and 
for which a one-mill stream must be'diverted ^ ; again: — I had 
water brought from Tutum-dara to rising ground south-west of 
Khwaja Basta, there made a reservoir and planted young trees. 

The place got the name of Belvedere,^ because it faces the ford 

and gives a first-rate view\ The best of young trees must be 

planted there, lawns arranged, and borders set with sweet-herbs 

and with flowers of beautiful colour and scent ; again : — Sayyid 

Qasim has been named to reinforce thee; again : — do not neglect 

the condition of matchlockmen and of Ustad Muhammad Amin 

the armourer^; again : — directly this letter arrives, thou must get 

my elder sister (Khan-zada Begim) and my wives right out of 

Kabul, and escort them to Nil-ab. However averse they may still 

be, they most certainly must start within a week of the arrival of Fol. 360^. 

this letter. For why ? Both because the armies which have gone 

from Hindustan to escort them are suffering hardship in a cramped 

place {tar ylrdd), and also because they 5 are ruining the country.” 

“ Again : — I made it clear in a letter written to ‘Abdu’l-lah 
Casas), that there had been very great confusion in my mind 
{diigkdugha), to counterbalance being in the oasis (zvddi) of 
penitence. This quatrain was somewhat dissuading {mam') : — ^ 

‘ f; 1 39. Khwaja Kalan himself had taken irom Hindustan the money for repairing 
this dam. 

* siipqun dlip ; the 2nd Pers. trs, as if from s&tqun (XlJp, kharlda, purchasing. 

S nazar^gHhy perhaps, theatre, as showing the play enacted at the ford. Cf. ff. I37» 

236, 248^. Tutun-dara will be Massop’s Tutam-dara. Erskine locates Tutun-dara 
some %ko 5 (i6m.) n.w. of Huplan (Uplan). Masson shews that it wasra charming 
place {JottrtHys in Biluchistan, Afghanistan and the Pan j-Ctb, vol, iii, cap. vi and vii). 

♦ jlbachi. Babur^s injunction seems to refer to the maintaining of the corps and the 
manufacture of armour rather than to care for the individual men involved. 

5 Either the armies in NU-ab, or the women in the Kabul-country {f. 375 )- 

® Perhaps what Babur means is, that both what he had said to ‘Abdu'l-lah and 
what the quatrain expresses, are dissuasi%'e from repentance. Erskine writtfs {Mtms. 
p. 403) but without textual w'arrant, “I had resolution enough to persevere ** ; de 
Courteille {A/ems. ii, 390), “ Fa/ci un quatrain qtti exprime au Juste dijficultis de • 
ma position. ” • 
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Through renouncement of wine bewildered am I ; 

How to work know I not, so distracted am I ; 

While others repent and make vow to abstain, 

I have vowed€o abstain, and repentant am I. 

A witticism of Banai’s came back to my mind : — One day when 
he had been joking in ‘Ali-sher Beg’s presence, who must have 
been wearing a jacket with buttons,^ ‘Ali-sher Beg said, ‘ Thou 
makest charming jokes ; but for the buttons, I would give thee 
the jacket; they are the hindrance {inanity Said Banal, ‘What 
hindrance are buttons ? It is button-holes {jnddagt) that hinder.’ ^ 
Let responsibility for this story lie on the teller! hold me excused 
for it ; for God’s sake do not be offended by it.3 Again : — that 
quatrain was made before last year, and in truth the longing and 
craving for a wine-party has been infinite and endless for two 
years past, so much so that sometimes the craving for wine 
brought me to the verge of tears. Thank God ! this year that 
trouble has passed from my mind, perhaps by virtue of the 
Fol. 3 ^** blessing and sustainment of versifying the translation.^ Do thou 
also renounce wine I If had with equal associates and boon- 
companions, wine and company are pleasant things ; but with 
whom canst thou now a.ssociate ? with whom drink wine ? If thy 
boon-companions are Sher-i-ahmad and Haidar-quU, it should 
. not be hard for thee to forswear wine. So much said, I salute 
thee and long to see thee.” 5 

The above letter was written on Thursday the ist of the latter 
Jumada {^Feb, ioth\ It affected me greatly to write concerning 

* The surface retort seems connected with the jacket, perhaps with a request for 
the gift of it. 

® Clearly what recalled this joke of Banai’s long-silent, caustic tongue was that 
its point lay ostensibly in a baffled wish — in ‘Ali-sher’s professed desire to be generous 
and a professed impediment, which linked in thought with Babur’s desire for wine, 
baffled by his abjuration. So much Banai’s smart verbal retort shows, but beneath 
this is the double -entendre which cuts at the Beg as miserly and as physically impotent, 
a defect which gave point to another jeer at his expense, one chronicled by Sam Mlrzd 
and translated in Hammer- Purgstall’s Geschichtevon schbnen Redekiimte Persiens, art. 
CLV. (Cf. f. 179-80.) — The word m&dagi is used metaphorically for a button-hole ; 
like nd-mardt, it carries secondary meanings, miserliness, impotence, etc. (Cf. 
Wollaston’s English- PerHan Dictionary s.n. button-hole, where only we have found 
mddagi with this sense. ) 

3 The 1st Pers. trs. expresses “all these jokes”, thus including with the doublc- 
meanings of mddagi ^ the jests of the quatrain. 

♦ The 1st Pers. trs. fills out Babur’s allusive phrase here with “of the Wdlidiyyah”. 
His wording allows the inference that what he versified was a prose TurkI translation 
of a probably Arabic original. 

3 Erskine comments here on the non-translation into Persian of B&bur’s letters. 
Many MSS., however, contain a translation (f. 348, p. 624, n. 2 and £.’s n. f. 377^). 
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those matters, with their mingling of counsel. The letters were 
entrusted to Shamsu’d-dm Muhammad on Friday night,* he was 
apprized of word-of-mouth messages and given leave to go. 

{00. ComplamtS'from Balkh.) 

(Feb. iit/i) On Friday (Jumdda II. 2nd) we did Sbn^vbs ( i6m.) 
and dismounted at Jumandna.^ Today a servant of Kitm-qara 
SI. arrived whom the Sultan had sent to his retainer and envoy 
Kamalu’d -din Qidq,^ with things written concerning the behaviour 
of the begs of the (Balkh) border, their intercourse with himself, 
and comjdaints of theft and raid. Leave to go was given to 
Qidqy and orders \Vere issued to the begs of the border to put an 
end to raiding and thieving, to behave well and to maintain 
intercourse with Balkh. These orders were entrusted to Kitin 
-qara Sl.’s servant and he was dismissed from this ground. 

A letter, accepting excuse for the belated arrival of Hasan 
Chalabi,^ was sent to the Shah today by one Shah-quli who had Fol. 361 ^. 
come to me from Hasan Chalabi and reported the details of the 
battle (of Jam). 5 Shah-quli was given his leave on this same 

day, the 2nd of the month. 

(pp. Incide7tts of the eastivard march resumed^ 

(Feb. 1 2th) On Saturday {.^7'd) we did % knrohs (i6m.) and 
dismounted in the Kakura and Chachawali ^ parganas of Kalpi. 

(Feb. 13th) On Sunday the 4th of the month, we did gknrohs 
(i8m.) and dismounted in Dirapur ^ a pajgana of Kalpi. Here 
I shaved my head,® which I had not done for the past two 
months, and bathed in the Singar-water (Sengar). 

* Angiice?, Thursday after 6 p.m. 

* What would suit measurement on maps and also Babur’s route is “ Jumoheen ” 
which is marked where the Saral Baburpiir-Atsu-Phaphand road turns south, east of 
Phaphand (I.S. Map of 1900 , Sheet 68 ). 

3 var. QabRq, Qat&k, QanClk^ to each of which a meaning might be attached. Babur 
had written to Humayun about the frontier affair, as one touching the desired peace 

(f359). _ 

^ This will refer to the late arrival in Agra of the envoy named, who was not with 
his younger brother at the feast of f. 351 ^ (f. 357» P- 2 ). — As to Tahmasp s style, 

see f. 354, f. 358. 

3 Shah-quU may be the ill-informed narrator of f. 354- 

® Both are marked on the southward road from Jumoheen (Juniandna?) for Auraiya. 

7 The old Kalpi pargana having been sub-divided, Dlrapiir is now in the district of 
Cawnpore (Kanhpfir). 

® That this operation was not hair-cutting but head-shaving is shewn by the verbs 
T. qlrmHq and its P^rs. trs. tarUsk kardan. To shave the head frequently is common 
in Central Asia. 
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{Feb, 14th) On Monday {Stfi) we did i^kuroks (28m.), and 
dismounted in Chaparkada * one of the parganas of KalpL 
{Feb, iSth) At the dawn of Tuesday {6th\ a Hindustani servant 
of Qaracha’s arrived who had taken a command {farmdn) from 
Mahim to Qaracha from which it was understood that she was 
on the road. She had summoned escort from people in Labor, 
Bhira and those parts in the fashion I formerly wrote orders 
{parwdnas) with my own hand. Her command had been written 
in Kabul on the 7th of the 1st Jumada {Jan, 

{Feb, i6tk) On Wednesday {jth) we did Jkurohs (14m.), and 
dismounted in the Adampur pargana?^ Today I mounted before 
dawn, took the road^ alone, reached the Jun (Jumna), and went 
on along its bank. When I came opposite to Adampur, I had 
awnings set up on an island {drdt) near the camp and seated 
there, ate nta^jun. 

Today we set Sadiq to wrestle with Kalal who had come to 
Fol. 362. Agra with a challenge.s In Agra he had asked respite for 
20 days on the plea of fatigue from his journey ; as now 40-50 
days had passed since the end of his respite, he was obliged to 
wrestle. Sadiq did very well, throwing him easily. Sadiq was 
given 10,000 tankas^ a saddled horse, a head-to-foot, and a jacket 
with buttons ; while Kalal, to save him from despair, was given 
3000 tankas^ spite of his fall. 


‘ This will be Chappjrghatta on the Dlrapur-Bhognlpur-Chaparghatta-Musanagar 
road, the affixes kada and ^/ia//aJboth meaning house, temple, etc, 

* M^lm, and with her the child Gul-badan, came in advance of the main body of 
women. Babur seems to refer again to her assumption of royal style by calling her 
Wall, Governor (f. 369 and n.). It is unusual that no march or halt is recorded on 
this day._ 

3 or, Arampur. We have not succeeded in finding this place ; it seems to have 
been on the west bank of the Jumna, since twice Babur when on the east bank, writes 
of coming opposite to it {supra and f. 379). If no move was made on Tuesday, 
Jumada II. 6th (cf. last note), the distance entered as done on Wednesday would 
locate the halting-place somewhere near the Akbarpur of later name, which stands on 
a road and at a ferry. But if the army did a stage on Tuesday, of which Babur o^iits 
mention, Wednesday’s march might well bring hini opposite to Hamirpur and to the 
“ Rampur ’’-ferry. The verbal approximation of Arampur and “Rampur” arrests 
attention. — Local encroachment by the river, which is recorded in the District 
Gazetteers, may have something tojdo with the dmppearance from these most useful 
books and from maps, of pargana Adampur (or, Arampur). 

^ iUshl&b, It suits best here, since solitude is the speciality of (:he excursion, to 
read tUshmdk as meaning to take the road, Kr. cheminer, ^ 

5 da^wf bUa\ Mems, p. 404, challenge; Mims, ii, 391, il avail fait des fofbns, 
a ttttth probably, but one inferred only. 
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The carts and mortar were ordered landed from the boats, 
and we spent 3 or 4 days on this same ground while the road 
was made ready, the ground levelled and the landing effected. 

(^Feb, 2 1st) On Monday the 12th of the month i^Jmndda //.), 
we did \2kur0hs (24m.) and dismounted at Kurarah.^ Today 
I travelled by litter. 

{Feb. 22nd~2St]t) After marching 12 kurohs (24m.) from 
Kurarah {i3th\ we dismounted in Kuria * a pargana of Karrah. 

From Kuria we marched S kurobs (16 m.) Sind dismounted {14th) 
in Fathpur~Aswa .3 After kurohs (i6m.) done from Fathpur, 
we dismounted {15th) at Sarai Munda.^ . . . Today at the Bed- 
time Prayer {Friday i6th, after dark\ SI. Jalalu’d-din {Skarqi)^ 
came with his two young sons to wait on me. 

{Feb. 26th) Next day, Saturday the 17th of the month, we did 
^kurohs (i 6 m.), and dismounted at Dugdugi a Karrah pargana 
on the bank of the Gang.^ 

{Feb. 2yth) On Sunday {rSth) came to this ground Muhammad 
SI. M., Ni-khub (or, Bi-khub) SI. and Tardika (or, Tardl^a^^^, Fol. 362^. 
champion). 

{Feb. 28th) On Monday {19th) ‘Askarl also waited on me. 

They all came from the other side of Gang (Ganges). ‘Askarl 
and his various forces were ordered to march along the other 
bank of the river keeping opposite the army on this side, and 
wherever our camp might be, to dismount just opposite it. 

{qq. News of the Afghans^) 

While we were in these parts news came again and again that 
SI. Mahmud {Liidt) had collected 10,000 Afghans ; that he had 

* This will be more to the south than Kura Khas, the headquarters of the large 
district; perhaps it is “Koora Khera” (? Kura-khiraj) which suits the route (I.S. 

Map, Sheet 88). 

* Perhaps Kunda Kanak, known also as “ Kuria, Koria, Kura and Kunra Kanak” 

{V.G. of Fathpur). 

3 llaswa or Hanswa. The conjoint name represents two villages some 6n). apart, 
and is today that of their railway-station. 

almost due east of Fathpur, on the old King’s Highway {BOdshtlhi Sar-rdh). 

5 His ancestors had ruled in Junpur from 13^4 to 1476 ad., his father Husain 
Sh&h having been conquered by SI. Sikandar Ludt at the latter date. He was one 
of three rivals for supiemacy in the East (Sharq), the others being J^ilalu’d-dln NuhQni 
and Mahmud Ladi^ — Afghans all three. Cf. Erskine’s History ^ India, BQhur, j, 501. 

* This name appears on the I.S. Map, Sheet 88, but too far north to suit Babur’s ^ 
distances, and also off the Sarai Munda-Kusar-Karrah road. The position of N&ubasta * 
suits better. 
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detached Shaikh B§yazld and Biban with a mass of men towards 
Sarwar [Gorakhpur] ; that he himself with Path Khan Sarwdni 
was on his way along the river for Chunar ; that Sher Khan Siir 
whom I had favoured last year with the gift of several parganas 
and had left in charge of this neighbourhood/ had joined these 
Afghans who thereupon had made him and a few other amirs 
cross the water ; that SI. Jalalu’d-din’s man in Benares had not 
been able to hold that place, had fled, and got away ; what he 
was understood to have said being, that he had left soldiers 
(sipaAildr) in Benares-fort and gone along the river to fight 
SI. Mahmud.^ 

(rr. Incidents of the march resumed^) 

{^March 1st) Marching from Dugdugi {^Tuesday, Jumdda II, 
20th) the army did 6kurohs (12m.) and dismounted at Kusar,^ 
3 or 4 kurohs from Karrah. I went by boat. We stayed here 3 or 4 
Fol. 363. days because of hospitality offered by SI. Jalalu’d-din. 

\March 4th) On Friday {2yrd)^ I dismounted at SI. Jalalu’d- 
din's house inside Karrah-fort where, host-like, he served me 
a portion of cooked meat and other viands.^ After the meal, 
he and his sons were dressed in unlined coats (yaktdt jdmah) 
and short tunics {nimcha).^ At his request his elder son was 
given the style SI. Mahmud.^ On leaving Karrah, I rode about 
one kuroh (2 m.) and dismounted on the bank of Gang. 

Here letters were written and leave was given to Shahrak 
Beg who had come from Mahim to our first camp on Gang 
{i.e, Dugdugi). As Khwaja Yahya’s grandson Khwaja Kalan 

* Sher Khan was associated with Dudu Bibl in the charge of her son's affairs. 
Babur’s favours to him, his son Humayun’s future conqueror, will have been done during 
the Eastern campaign in 934 ah., of which so much record is missing. Cf. Tarikh^i- 
sher’shdhi^ E. & D.’s History of India, iv, 301 et seq, for particulars of Sher Khan 
(Farid Khan Sur Afgh&n). 

® In writing “ SI. Mahmud ”, Babur is reporting his informant’s style, he himself 
calling Mahmud “ Khan ” only (f. 363 and f. 363/^). 

3 This will be the more northerly of two Kusars marked as in Karrah ; even so, it 
is a very long 6 kurohs (i2m. ) from the Dugdugi of the I.S. Map (cf. n. supra), 

* birpdra ash u ta^dm, words which suggest one of those complete meals served,, 
each item on its separate small dish, and all dishes fitting like mosaic into one tray. 
T. dsh is cooked meat (f. 2 n. i and f. 343 <^) » Ar. ia*dm will be sweets, fruit, bread, 
perhaps rice also. 

5 Thtyaktdi, one-fold coat, contrasts with the dUddhi, two-fold (A. -i- A. Bib. Ind. 
ed., p. loi, and Blochmann’s trs. p. 88). 

^ This acknowledgement of right to the style Sultan recognized also supremacy of 
the Sharq! claim to rule over that of the NuhanI and Ludi competitors. 
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had been asking for the records I was writing/ I sent him by 
Shahrak a copy I had had made. 

(March StJi) On Saturday move was made at dawn {2^tk\ 

I going by boat direct, and after ^.kurohs done (8m.), halt was 
made at Koh.^ Our ground, being so near, was reached quite 
early. After awhile, we seated ourselves inside 3 a boat where 
we ate nia'jun. We invited the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh- 
shahid ^ who was said to be in Nur Beg’s quarters (atm), invited 
also Mulia Mahmud (Fardbil), bringing him from Mulla ‘Ali 
Khan’s. After staying for some time on that spot, we crossed 
the river, and on the other side, set wrestlers to wrestle. In 
opposition to the rule of gripping the strongest first, Dost-i-yasin 363^ 
-khair was told not to grapple with Champion Sadiq, but with 
others ; he did so very well with eight. 

(ss. News of the Afghan enany,) 

At the Afternoon Prayer, SI. Muhammad the Pay-master came 
by boat from the other side of the river, bringing news that the 
army of SI. Iskandar’s son Mahmud Khan whom rebels style 

* mindin bttl turg&n waq&i\ This passage Teufel used to support his view that 
Babur’s title for his book was Waqdi\ and not B&bur-ndma which, indeed, Teufel 
describes as the Kazaner Ausgabe adoptirte Titel. Bdbur-ndma, however, is the 
title [or perhaps, merely scribe’s name] associated both with Kehr’s text and with the 
Haidarabad Codex. — I have found no indication of the selection by Babur of any 
title ; he makes no mention of the matter and where he uses the word tvaqdt^ or its 
congeners, it can be read as a common noun. In his colophon to the Rdmpur Diiodn^ 
it is a parallel of ask^dr, poems. Judging from what is found in the Mubin, it may 
be right to infer that, if he had lived to complete his book — now broken off s,a, 

914 AH. (f. 216^) — he would have been explicit as to its title, perhaps also as to his 
grounds for choosing it. Such grounds would have found fitting mention in a preface 
to the now abrupt opening of the Bdbur-ndma (f. i^), and if the Mal/uzdt-i-timuri be 
Timur’s authentic autobiography, this book might have been named as an ancestral 
example influencing Babur to write his own. Nothing against the authenticity of the 
Malfuzdt can l>e inferred from the circumstance that Babur does not name it, because 
the preface in which such mention would be in harmony with e.g. his Walidiyyah 
preface, was never written. It might accredit the Malfuzdt to collate passages having 
common topics, as they appear in the Bdbur-ndma, Malfuzdt d-timuri and Zafar- 
ndma (cf. E. & D.’s H. of I. iv, 559 for a discussion by Dr. Sachau and -Prof. Dowson 
on the Malfuzdt), (Cf. Z.D.M. xxxvii, p. 184, Teufel’s art. Bdbur und AbuHfazl \ 

Smirnow’s Cat. of Manuscrits Turcs, p. 142 ; Index in loco s.nn. Mubin Title.) 

® Koh-khiraj, Revenue-paying Koh (H. G. Nevill’s D.G. of A lldhdbdd, p. 261). 

3 kima aichidd, which suggests a b^t with a cabin, o^bajrd [Hobstm-fobson s.n, 
budgerow). 

^ He had stayed behind his kinsman Khwaja Kalan. Both, as, Babur has said, 
were descendants of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Akrdri, Khwaja Kalan was a grandson of 
Ahrarl’s second son Yahya ; Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh -shahid was the son of lys fifth,, Khwaja 
‘Abdu’l-lah (Khwaja^n -khwaja). ‘Abdu’sh-shahid returned to India under Akbar, 
received a fief, maintained 2,000 poor persons, left after 20 years, and died in 
Samarkand in 982 ah. — 1574-5 ad. (A^ -i-A., Blochmann’s trs. and notes, pp. 423, 539). 
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SL Mahmud,* had broken up. The same news was brought in 
by a spy who had gone out at the Mid-day Prayer from where 
we were ; and a dutiful letter, agreeing with what the spy had 
reported, came from Taj Khan Sdrang-khdni between the After- 
noon and Evening Prayers. SI. Muhammad gave the following 
particulars : — that the rebels on reaching Chunar seemed to have 
laid siege to it and to have done a little fighting, but had risen 
in disorderly fashion when they heard of our approach ; that 
Afghans who had crossed the river for Benares, had turned back 
in like disorder; that two of their boats had sunk in crossing and 
a body of their men been drowned. 

(//. Incidents of the east'iuard march resumed^) 

{March 6th) After marching at Sunday’s dawn {^5th) and 
doing 6 kurohs ( 1 2 m.), Sir-auliya,* a pargana of Plag * 3 was 
reached. I went direct by boat. 

Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. had dismounted half- 
way, and were waiting to see me.^ I, for my part, invited them 
into the boat. Tukhta-bugha SI. must have wrought magic, for 
a bitter wind rose and rain began to fall. It became quite 
windy (?) 3 on which account I ate ma^juny although I had done 
so on the previous day. Having come to the encamping- 
ground . . ^ 

* f. 363. f. 363^. 

* Not found on maps ; OOjani or Ujahni about suits the measured distance. 

3 Prayag, Ilahabad, All^abad. Between the asterisk in my text {supra) and the 
one following “ford” before the foliation mark f. 364, the Hai. MS. has a lacuna 
which, as being preceded and followed by broken sentences, can hardly be due 
to a scribe's skip, but may result from the loss of a folio. What I have entered 
above between the asterisks is translated from the Kehr-Ilminsky text ; it is in the 
two Persian translations also. Close scrutiny of it suggests that down to the end of 
the swimming episode it is not in order and that the account of the swim across the 
Ganges may be a survival of the now missing record of 934 AH. (f. 339). It is singular 
that the Pers. trss. make no mention of Plag or of Sir-auliya ; their omission arouses 
speculation, as to in which text, theXurkl or Persian, it was first tried to fill what remains 
a gap in the Hai. Codex. A second seeming' sign of disorder is the incomplete 
sentence y&rtgha ktlSby which is noted below. A third is the crowd of incidents now 
standing under “Tuesday”. A fourth, and an important matter, is that on grounds 
noted at the end of the surimming passage (p. 655 n. 3) it is doubtful whether that 
passage is in its right place. — It may be that some-one, at an early date after Babur's 
death, tried to fill the lacutta discovered in his manuscript, with help from loose folios 
or parts of them. Cf. Index s,n. swimming, and f. 377^, p. 680 n. 2. 

^ The ChaghadU sultans will have been with *Asl^ri east of the Ganges. 

s tar kaw&^k ; Mems. p. 406, violence of the wind ; M/ms, ii, 398, um tempera- 
ture tr is actable, 

* yOrtgna ktUby an incomplete sentence. 
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{March Tth ?) Next day {Monday 26th ?) wc remained on the 
same ground. 

{March Sth^) On Tuesday {27th?) we marched on. 

Opposite the camp was what may be an island,^ large and 
verdant. I went over by boat to visit it, returning to the boat 
during the ist watch (6— 9a.m.). While I rode carelessly along 
the ravine {jar) of the river, my horse got to where it was fissured 
and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank ; even the horse did not go down ; probably, however, 
if I had stayed on its back, it and I would have gone down 
together. 

On this same day, I swam the Gang-river (Ganges), counting 
every stroke;^ I crossed with 33, then, without resting, swam 
back. I had swum the other rivers, Gang had remained to do.^ 

We reached the meeting of the waters of Gang and Jun at the 
Evening Prayer, had the boat drawn to the Flag side, and got 
to camp at i watch, 4 garis (10.30p.m.). 

(March pth) On Wednesday {Juindda II, 28th) from the 1st 
watch onwards, the army began to cross the river Jun ; there were 
420 boats.^ 

{March nth) On Friday, the 1st of the month of Rajab, 

I crossed the river. 

{March ij.th)‘ On Monday, the 4th of the month, the march 

' drdl bar aikanduTy phrasing implying uncertainty ; there may have been an island, 
or such a peninsula as a narrow -mouthed bend of a river forms, or a spit or bluff 
projecting into the river. The word aval represents Atki-su~drdsi^ Miydn~du-&b<t 
E^ttre-eaux^ Twixt-two-streams, Mesopotamia. 

=* q 7 il\ Pers. trss. dast anddkhtan and dast. Presumably the 33 strokes carried the 
swimmer across the deep channel, or the Ganges was crossed higl^er than Piag. 

3 The above account of Babur’s first swim across the Ganges which is entered under 
datejumada II. 27th, 935 ah. (March 8th, 1 529 ad. ), appears misplaced, since he 
mentions under date Rajab 25th, 935 AH. (April 4th, i 529 ai>. f. 366^), that he had 
swum the Ganges at Baksara (Buxar) a year before, i.e, on or close to Rajab 25th, 
934. AH. (April 15th, 1528 AD. ). Nothing in his writings shews that he was near 
Piag (Allahabad) in 934AH. ; nothing indisputably connects the swimming episode 
with the “Tuesday” below which it now stands ; there is no help given by dates. 
One suppo.ses Babur would take his first chance to swim the Ganges ; this was oiferetl 
at Qanauj (f, 336), but nothing in the short record of that time touches the topic. The 
next chance would be after he was in Aud, when, by an unascertained route, perhaps 
down the Ghogra, he made his way to Baksara where he says (f. ^ 66 b) he swam the 
river. Taking into consideration the various testimony noted, [Index j.«. swimming] 
there seems warrant for supposing that this swimming passage is a strrvival of the 
missing record of 934 AH. (f. 339). Cf. f. 377 ^> p. 680 and n. 2 for another surmised 
survival of 934 AH, 

♦ “Friday” here stands for Anglicd, Thursday after 6p.m.; tins, only, suiting 
Babur’s next explicit date Sha‘ban 1st, Saturday. 
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for Bihar began along the bank of Jun. After ^kurohs (lom.) 
done, halt was made at Lawaln.* I went by boat. The people 
of the army were crossing the Jun up to today. They were 
ordered to put the culverin-carts ^ which had been landed at 
Adampur, into boats again and to bring them on by water from 
Flag. 

On this ground we set wrestlers to wrestle. Dost-i-yasin 
-khair gripped the boatman Champion of Lahor ; the contest 
was stubborn ; it was with great difficulty that Dost gave the 
throw. A head-to-foot was bestowed on each. 

{March iSth and i6th) People said that ahead of us was 
a swampy, muddy, evil river called Tus .3 In order to examine 
the ford * ^ and repair the road, we waited two days ( Tuesday 
Ramzan yth and Wednesday 6th) on this ground. For the horses 
and camels a ford was found higher up, but people said laden carts 
could not get through it because of its uneven, stony bottom. 

Fol. 364. They were just ordered to get them through. 

{March ijth) On Thursday {7th) we marched on. I myself 
went by boat down to where the Tus meets the Gang (Ganges), 
there landed, thence rode up the Tus, and, at the Other Prayer, 

* The march, beginning on the Jumna, is now along the united rivers. 

• zarb-zanlik arUbalar. Here the carts are those carrying the guns. 

3 From the particulars Babur gives about the.T^s (Tons) and Karma-na^, it would 
seem that he had not passed them last year, an inference supported by what is known 
of his route in that year: — He came from Guallar to the Kanar^passage (f. 336), there 
crossed the Jumna and went direct to Qanauj (f. 335), above Qanauj bridged the 
Ganges, went on to Bangarmau (f. 338), crossed the Gumtl and went to near the 
junction of the Ghogra and Sarda (f. 338^). The next indication of his route is that 
he is at Baksara, but whether he reached it by water down the Ghogra, as his 
meeting with Muh. MaVuf Farmitli suggests (f. 377), or by land, nothing shews. From 
Baksara (f. 366) he went up-stream to Chausa (f. 365^), on perhaps to Sayyidpur, 2 m. 
from the mouth of the GumtT, and there left the Ganges for Junpur (f. 365). I have 
found nothing about his return route to Agra ; it ~eems improbable that he wmiid go so 
far south as to near Flag ; a more northerly and direct road to Fathpur and Sara! 
Baburpur may have been taken. — Concerning Babur’s acts in 934 ah. the following 
item, (met with since I was working on 934 ah. ), continues his statement (f. 338/^) that 
he spent a few day.s near Aud (Ajodhya) to settle its affairs. The D. G. of Fyz^baa 
(H. E. Nevill) p. 173 says “ In 1528 ad. Babur came to Ajodhya (Aud) and halted 
a week. He destroyed Jthe ancient temple” (marking the birth-place of Rama) “and 
on its site built a mosque, still known as Babur’s Mosque ... It has two inscrip- 
tions, one on the outside, one on the pulpit ; both are in Persian ; and l>ear the date 
935 AH.” This date maybe that of the completion of the building. — {Corrigendum : — 
On f. 339 n. I, I have too narrowly restricted the use of the name Sarju. Babur used it 
to describe what the maps of Arrowsmilh and John.son shew, and not only what the 
Gazetteer of India map of the United Provinces does. It applies to the Sarda (f. 339) 
as Babur uses it when writing of the fords. ) 

^ Here the lacuna of the Hai. Codex ends. 
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reached where the army had encamped after crossing the ford. 

Today 6kurohs (12 m.) were^ done. 

i8tK) Next day {^Friday 8th)^ we stayed on that 

ground. 

{March ipth) On Saturday (pth), we marched 12 kuroks and 
got to the bank of Gang again at Nuliba.^ 

{March 20th) Marching on {Sunday lolh), we did 6ktttf>hs of 
road, and dismounted at Kintit.® 

{March 21st) Marching on {Monday nth), we dismounted at 
Nanapur3 Tiij Khan Sdrang-khdni came from Chunar to this 
ground with his two young sons, and waited on me. 

In these days a dutiful letter came from Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad, saying that my family and train were understood to 
be really on their way from Kabul.^ 

{March 2jrd) On Wednesday {13th) we inarched from that 
ground. I visited the fort of Chunar, and dismounted about 
one kuroh beyond it. 

During the days we were marching from Piag, painful boils 
had come out 0:1 my body. While we were on this ground, an 
Ottoman Turk (RumI) used a remedy which had been recently 
discovered in Rum. He boiled pepper in a pipkin ; I held the 
sores in the steam and, after steaming ceased, laved them with 
the hot w^ater. The treatment lasted 2 sidereal hours. 

While we were on this ground, a . person said he had seen 
tiger and rhinoceros on an aval 5 by the side of the camp. 

{March 24 th 7 ) In the morning (/^/// ?), we made the hunting- FoI. 764^. 
circle^ on that drdi, elephants also being brought. Neither tiger 
nor rhino appeared ; one wild buffalo came out at the end of 
the line. A bitter wind rising and the whirling dust being 
very troublesome, I went back to the boat and in it to the camp 
which was 2kurohs (4m.) above Banaras, 


• ’ Perliaps, where there is now the railway station of “ Nulibai ” (I. S. Map). The 
direct road on which the army moved, avoids the windings of the river. 

This has been read as T. kinty P. d/h, Eng. village and Fr. 

“Nankunpur” lying to the north of l*uhari railway-station suits the distance 
mea.siired on maps. 

* The.se will be the women-travellers. 

*5 Perhaps jungle tracts lying in the curves of the river. 

* which here stands for the beaters’ incurving line, witness the exit of the 
buffalo at the end. Cf. f. 367^ for a of boats. 
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(uu. News of the Afg/idns.) 

{March 25th{f) and 26th) Having heard there were hiany 
elephants in the Chunar jungles, I had left (Thursday’s) ground 
thinking to hunt them, but Taj Khan bringing the news {Friday 
ijth{?)) that Mahmud Khan {Liidt) was near the Son-water, 
I summoned the begs and took counsel as to whether to fall 
upon him suddenly. In the end it was settled to march on 
continuously, fast* and far. 

{March 2yt/i) Marching on {Sunday lyth), we did 9 kiavJis 
(i8m.), and dismounted at the Bilwah-ferry.® 

{March 28th) On Monday night 3 the i8th of the month, 
Tahir was started for Agra from this camp (Bilwah-ferry), taking 
money-drafts for the customary gifts of allowance and lodging 
to those on their way from Kabul. 

Before dawn next morning (Monday) I went on by boat. 
When we came to where the Gui-water (Gumti) which is the 
water of Junpur, meets the Gang- water (Ganges), I went a little 
Fol. 365. way up it and back. Narrower^ though it is, it has no ford; the 
army-folk crossed it (last year) by boat, by raft, or by swimming 
their horses. 

To look at our ground of a year ago,^ from which we had started 
for Junpur, 7 I went to about a kuroh lower tlian the mouth of 
the Junpur-water (Gumti). A favourable wind getting up behind, 
our larger boat was tied to a smaller Bengali one which, spreading 
its sail, made very quick going. Two garis of day remained 
(5.15 p.m.) when we had reached that ground (Sayyidpur ?), we 
went on without waiting there, and by the Bed-time Prayer had 
got to camp, which was a kuroh above Madan- Benares,® long 
before the boats following us. Mughul Beg had been ordered to 

* auzun auzagh^ many miles and many hours ? 

’ Bulloa? (LS.Map). 

3 Anglic^, Sunday after 6 p.m 

♦ ^alufa u qunal (f. 359<^). 

s than the Ganges perhaps ; or narrowish compared with other rivers, e.g. Ganges, 
Ghogra, and Jun. 

* yil-turgi yurt ^ by which is meani, I think, close to the same day a year back, and 
not an indefinite reference to some time in the past year. 

7 Maps make the starting- place likely to be Sayyidpur. 

• re-named Zamanla, after Aklmr’s officer ‘All-quli Khan Khan-i-zaman, and now 
the head-quarters of the Zamania pargana of Ghizlpiir. Madan-Benares was in 
Akbar’s sarJtdr of Ghazlf^ur. (It was not identified by E. or by‘de C. ) Cf. £>. G. of 
Gh&zipUr, 
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measure all marches from Chunar on the direct road, Lutfi Beg 
to measure the river’s bank whenever I went by boat. The direct 
road today was said to be 1 1 kurohs (22 m.), the distance along 
the river, 18 (36m.). 

{March 2 gth) Next day {Tuesday I 9 th\ we stayed on that 
ground. 

{March joth) On Wednesday { 20 th\ we dismounted a kuroh 
(2 m.) below Ghazlpur, I going by boat. 

{March ji St) On Thursday {21st) Mahmud Khan Nuhdnt^ 
waited on me on that ground. On this same day dutiful letters * 
came from Bihar Khan BihdrVs son Jalal Khan {Nuhdnt)^^ from 
Nasir Khan {Nuhdntys son Farid Khan,^ from Sher Khan 
from ‘ Alaul Khan Sur also, and from other Afghan amirs. Today Fol. 365^. 
came also a dutiful letter from ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz Master^of-the-horse^ 
which had been written in Labor on the 20th of the latter Jumada 
{Feb. 2 gth), the very day on which Qaracha’s Hindustani servant 
whom we had started off from near Kalpi ,5 reached Labor. 
"Abdu’l-‘aziz wrote that he had gone with the others assigned to 
meet my family at Nil-ab, had met them there on the 9th of the 
latter Jumada {Feb. i 8 th)y had accompanied them to Chin-ab 
(Chan-ab), left them there, and come ahead to Labor where he 
was writing his letter. 

{April 1 st) We moved on, I going by boat, on Friday {Rajab 
22nd). I landed opposite Chausa to look at the ground of a year 
ago^ where the Sun had been eclipsed and a fast kept .7 After 
I got back to the boat, Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, coming up 
behind by boat, overtook me ; at his suggestion tudjiin was eaten. 

The army had dismounted on the bank of the Karma-nasa- 
river, about the water of which Hindus are understood to be 
extremely scrupulous. They do not cross it, but go past its 

* In the earlier part of the Hai. Codex th's Afghan tribal-name is written NOhanI, 
but in this latter portion a different scril>e occasionally writes it Luhani (Index j.i». ). 

* ^arza-ddsht, i.e. phrased as from one of lower station to a superior. 

3 His letter may have announced his and his mother Dudu Bibl’s approach (f, 368-9). 

^ Nasir Khan had been an amir of SI. Sikandar Ludi. Sher Khan married his 
widow “Guhar Kusaln”, bringing him a large dowry (A. N. trs. p. 327 ; and T&rikk- 
i‘sker-skdhiy E. & D.*s History of India iv, 346). • 

s He started from Chaparghatta (f. 361^, p. 650 n. i). , . 

* yil-t&rgi yurt. • 

f “This must have been the Eclipse of the loth of May 1528 AD. ; a fast is enjoined 
on the day of an eclipse ** (Srskioe). 
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mouth by boat along the Gang (Ganges). They firmly believe 
that, if its water touch a person, the merit of his works is destroyed ; 
with this belief its name accords.* I went some way up it by 
Fol. 366. boat, turned back, went over to the north bank of Gang, and tied 
up. There the braves made a little fun, some wrestling. Muhsin 
the cup-bearer challenged, saying, “ I will grapple with four or 
five.” The first he gripped, he threw ; the second, who was 
Shadman (Joyous), threw him, to Muhsin’s shame and vexation. 
The (professional) wrestlers came also and set to. 

(April 2nd) Next morning, Saturday (2jrd) we moved, close 
to the 1st watch (6 a.m.), in order to get people off to look at the 
ford through the Karma-nasa-water. I rode up it for not less 
than a kuroh (2 m.), but the ford being still far on,* took boat and 
went to the camp below Chausa. 

Today I used the pepper remedy again ; it must have been 
somewhat hotter than before, for it blistered (qdpdrdt) my body, 
giving me much pain. 

(April 3rd) VVe waited a daj' for a road to be managed across 
a smallish, swampy rivulet heard to be ahead .3 

(April 4th) On the eve of Monday (23th)p letters were written 
and sent off in answer to those brought by the Hindustani foot- 
man of ‘ Abdu'l-‘azTz. 

The boat I got into at Monday’s dawn, had to be towed because 
of the wind. On reaching the ground opposite Baksara(Buxar) 
Tol. 366^. where the army had been seated many days last year , 5 we went 
over to look at it. Between 40 and 50 landing-steps had been 
then made on the bank ; of them the upper two only were left, 
the river having destroyed the rest. Majun was eaten after 
return to the boat. We tied up at an drdl^ above the camp, set 
the champions to wrestle, and went on at the Bed-time Prayer. 
A year ago (yil-tur), an excursion had been made to look at the 
ground on which the camp now was, I passing through Gang 


' Karma-nasa means loss of the merit acquired by good works. 

* The I.S. Map marks a main road leading to the, mouth of the Karina* nasa and no 
other leading to the river for a considerable distance up-stream. 

^ Perhaps “ Thora-nadec ” (I.S. ^ap). 

* Anglic^, Sunday after 6 p.m. 

5 autk&n yil. 

‘ Perhaps the du-&ha between the Ganges and “ Thora-iudec 
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swimming (? dastak bild)^ some coming mounted on horses, some 
on camels. That day I had eaten opium. 

{vv. Incidents of the military operations.) 

(April Jt/i) At Tuesday’s dawn (26tA\ we sent out for news 
not under 200 effective braves led by Karim-blrdi and Haidar 
the stirrup-holder’s son Muhammad ‘Ali and Baba Shaikh. 

While we were on this ground, the Bengal envoy was com- 
manded to set forth these three articles ® 

(April 6th) On Wednesday (27th) Yunas-i-‘ali who had been 
sent to gather Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza’s objections to Bihar, 
brought back rather a weak* answer. 

Dutiful letters from the (Farmuli) Shaikh-zadas of Bihar gave 
news that the enemy had abandoned the place and gone off. 

(April 7tk) On Thursday (28t/i) as many as 2000 men of 
the Turk and Hind amirs and quiver- wearers were joined to 
Muhammad ‘All Jang fang' s son Tardl-muhammad, and he was Fol. ^67. 
given leave to go, taking letters of royal encouragement to people 
in Bihar, He was joined also by Khwaja Murshid ^Irdqi who 
had been made Diwan of Bihar. 

(April 8th (?)) Muhammad-i-zaman M. who had consented to 
go to Bihar, made representation of several matters through 

* yil’tur . . . Gon^-sui-can min dastak di/a autuby ba'zi dty ba*Mi tiwah minib^ 
kilib, satr qililib aidi. Some uncertainty as to the meaning of the pbxmse dastak bi/a 
autub is caused by finding that while here de Courteille agrees with Erskine in taking 
it to mean swimming, he varies later (f. 373^) to appuyis sur une piice de bois. Taking 
the Persian translationsofthreepassagesaboutcrossing water into consideration (p. 655 
after f. 363^, f. 366^ (here), f.373^), and aVso the circumstances that E. and de C. are 
once in agreement and that Erskine worked with the help of Oriental munshis^ I incline 
to think that dastak ^/Vadoes express swimming. — The question of its precise meaning 
bears on one concerning Babur’s first swim across the Ganges (p. 655, n. 3). — Perhaps 
I should say, however, that if the sentence quoted at the head of this note stood alone, 
without the extraneous circumstances supporting the reading of dastak bi/a to mean 
swimming, I should incline to read it as stating that Babur went on foot through the 
water, feeling his footing with a pole {dastak), and that his followers rode through the 
ford after him. Nothing in the quot^ passage suggests that the horses and camels 
swam. But whether the Ganges was fordable at Baksara in Babur’s time, is beyond 
surmise. 

“ fast sozy which, manifestly, were to be laid before the envoy’s master. The articles 
are nowhere specified ; one is summarized merely on f. 365 . The incomplete sentence 
of the Turkl text {supra} needs their specification at this place, and an explicit state- 
ment of them would have made clearer the political rebitioiis of Babtfr with Nasrat 
Sh&h. — A folio may have been lost from Babur’s manuscript * ; it might hate specified 
the abides, and also have said something leading to the next topic of the diary, now 
needing preliminaries, viz. that of the Mirza’s discontent with his new appointment, 
a matter not mentioned earlier. 
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Shaikh Zain and Yunas-i-‘alL He asked lor reinforcement ; for 
this several braves were inscribed and several others were made 
his own retainers. 

{April pt/i) * On Saturday the 1st of the month of Sha‘ban, we 
left that ground where we had been for 3 or 4 days. I rode to 
visit Bhujpur and Bihiya,® thence went to camp. 

Muhammad ‘All and the others, who had been sent out for 
news, after beating a body of pagans as they went along, reached 
the place where SI. Mahmud {Ludi) had been with perhaps 2000 
men. He had heard of our reconnaissance, had broken up, killed 
two elephants of his, and marched off. He seemed to have left 
braves and an elephant 3 scout-fashion ; they made no stand when 
our men came up but took to flight. Ours unhorsed a few of his. 
Cut one head off, brought in a. few good men alive. 

{ww. Incidents of the eastward march resumed.) 

{April loth) We moved on next day {Sunday 2nd), I going by 
boat. From our today’s ground Muhammad-i-zaman M. crossed 
(his army) over the river (Son), leaving none behind. We spent 
2 or 3 days on this ground in order to put his work through and 
Fol. 367^. get him off, 

{April 13th) On Wednesday the 4 th 4 of the month, Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. was presented with a royal head-to-foot, a sword and 
belt, 'a tipiichdq horse and an umbrella .5 He also was made to 
Vvi^{yhkunduriddi){ox the Bihar country. Of the Bihar revenues 
one krur and 25 laks were reserved for the Royal Treasury ; its 
Diwani was entrusted to Murshid 'Iraqi. 

{April 14th) I left that ground by boat on Thursday {dth). 
I had already ordered the boats to wait, and on getting up with 
them, I had them fastened together abreast in line.^ Though all 

* This suits Babur’s series, but Gladwin and WUstenfcld have loth. 

® The first is near, the second on the direct road from Ruxar for Arrah. 

3 The Hai. MS. makes an elephant be posted as the sole scout ; others post a sarddr, 
or post braves ; none post man and beast. 

* This should be 5th ; perhaps the statement is confused through the gifts being 
given late, Anglic^, on Tuesday 4th, Tslamice on Wednesday night. 

5 The Mirza’s Timurid birth and a desire in Babur to give high status to a repre- 
sentative he will have wished to leave in Bihar when he himself went to his western 
dominions, sufficiently explain the bestowal of this sign of sovereignty. 

^ firg&. This instance of its use shews that Babur had in mind not a completed 
circle, bat a line, or in sporting parlance, not a hunting-circle but a beaters’ -line. 
[C£ f 251, f. 364^ and if^ra of the crocodile.] The word is used also for a governing- 
circle, a tribal'CoanciL 
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were not collected there, those there were greatly exceeded the 
breadth of the river. They could not move on, however, so- 
arranged, because the water was here shallow, there deep, here 
swift, there still. A crocodile {ghartdl) shewing itself, a terrified 
fish leaped so high as to fall into a boat ; it was caught and 
brought to me. 

When we were nearing our ground, we gave the boats names : — 
a large * one, formerly the Baburi,® which had been built in Agra 
before the Holy-battle with Sanga, was named Asaish (Repose).^ 
Another, which Aralsh Khan had built and presented to me this 
year before our army got to horse, one in which I had had a 
platform set up on our way to this ground, was named Araish 
(Ornament). Another, a good-sized one presented to me by 
Jalalu’d-din Sharqi, was named the Gunjaish (Capacious) ; in it 
I had ordered a second platform set up, on the top of the one 
already in it. To a little skiff, having a chaukandl^^ one used for 
eveiy task (^har dish) and duty, was given the name Farmaish 
(Commissioned). 

{April 13th) Next day, Friday (7///), no move was made. 
Muhammad-i-zaman M. who, his preparations for Bihar complete, 
had dismounted one or two kurohs from the camp, came today to 
take leave of me.5 

{xx. News of the artny of Bengal.) 

Two spies, returned from the Bengal army, said that Bengalis^ 
under Makhdum-i-‘alam were posted in 24 places on the Gandak 
and there raising defences ; that they had hindered the Afghans 
from carrying out their intention to get their families across the 

* aulugk {kima). Does aul&gk {aUluqy uluq) connect with the “bulky Oolak or 
baggage>boat of Bengal”? {JFfobson-Jobson s.n, Woolock, oolock). 

* De Courteille’s reading of llrainsky’5 “Baburi” (p. 476 ) as BaIrT, old servant, 
hardly suits the age of the boat. 

3 Babur anticipated the custom followed e.g. by the White Star and Canard lines, 
when he gave his boats names having the same terminal syllable ; his is &Ish ; on it he 
makes the' quip of the har aish of the Farmaish. 

^ As Vullers makes Ar. ghur/ai a synonym of chankaruU^ the Famplsh seems likely 
to have had a cabin, open at the sides. De Courteille understood it tp have a rounded 
stern. [Cf. E. & D.’s History of India v, 347, 5030. ; and Gal-badan’s H.N. trs. 
p. 98, n. 2 .] * 

s mincSnrukkfot dldi ; phrasing which bespeaks admitted equality, that ofTlmdrid 
birth. 

® i.e. subjects of the Afghan ruler of Bengal ; many will have beeiulBihirls and 
Purbiyas. Makhdum*i-‘alam was Nasrat Shih’s Gavernor in HajfpQr. 


Fol. 368. 
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river (Ganges?), and had joined them to themselves.* This news 
making fighting probable, we detained Muhammad-i-zaman 
Mirza, and sent Shah Iskandar to Bihar with 3 or 400 men. 

(jyj^. Incidents of the eastward march resumed,) 

Fol. 36W. {April i 6 th) On Saturday { 8 th) a person came in from Dudu 
and her son Jalal Khan (son) of Bihar Khan ® whom the Bengali 
(Nasrat Shah) must have held as if eye-bewitched .3 After letting 
me know they were coming, they had done some straight fighting 
to get away from the Bengalis, had crossed the river , 5 reached 
Bihar, and were said now to be on their way to me. 

This command was given today for the Bengal envoy Isma‘il 
Mita : — Concerning those three articles, about which letters have 
already been written and despatched, let him write that an answer 
is long in coming, and that if the honoured (Nasrat Shah) be loyal 
and of single-mind towards us, it ought to come soon. 

{April iTth) In the night of Sunday {gth) ^ a man came in from 
Tardi-muhammad Jangfang to say that when, on Wednesday 
the 5th of the month Sha'ban, his scouts reached Bihar from this 
side, the Shiqdar of the place went off by a gate on the other side. 

On Sunday morning we marched on and dismounted in the 
pargana of Arl (Arr^).^ 

{zz. News and negociations.) 

To this ground came the news that the Kharid ® army, with 
loo-i 50 boats, was said to be on the far side of the Saru near the 

* This might imply that the Afghans had been prevented from joining Mahmud Khan 
Ludi near the Son. 

* SI. Muhammad Shah N&hitni AfghUtty the former ruler of Bihar, dead within a 
year. He had trained Farid Khan Sur in the management of government affairs ; had 
given him, for gallant encounter with a tiger, the title Sher Khan by which, or its 
higher form Sher Shah, history knows him, and had made him his young son's 
“deputy”, an office Sher Khin held after the father’s death in conjunction with the 
boy’s mother Dudu Bibi {Tdrikhd-sher-shUhty E. D.’s History of India iv, 325 
€tse^,), 

3 g&M bdghi yusunliiq ; by which I understand they were held fast from departure, 
as e,g, a mouse by the fascination of a snake. 

*♦ f. 365 mentions a letter which may have announced their intention. 

5 Ganges ; they thus evaded the restriction made good on other Afghans. 

^ Anglic^, Saturday 8th after 6 p.m. 

7 The D,.G, of Shdhdb&d (pp. 20 and 127) mentions that “it is said Babur marched 
to Arrah after his victory over Mahmud Ludi'‘\ and that “local tradition still points to 
a place near the Judge’s Court as that on which he pitched his camp ”. 

* Kharid which is now a pargana of the Ballia district, lay formerly on l>olh sides 
of the Ghogra. When the army of Kharid opposed B&bur’s progress, it acted for Nasrat 
Shah, but &is Babur diplomatically ignored in a.ssaming that there was peace between 
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meeting of Saru and Gang (Ghogra and Ganges). As a sort of 
peace existed between us and the Bengali (Na.srat Shah Afghan), 
and as, for the sake of a benediction, peace was our first endeavour 
whenever such work was toward as we were now on, we kept to 
our rule, notwithstanding his unmannerly conduct in setting 
himself on our road ; * we associated Mulla Mazhab with his 
envoy Isma‘il Mita, spoke once more about those three articles 3^- 
{fasl soz), and decided to let the envoy go. 

{April iStli) On Monday {loth) when the Bengal envoy came 
to wait on me, he was let know that he had his leave, and what 
follows was mentioned — ** VVe shall be going to this side and 
that side, in pursuit of our foe, but no hurt or harm will be done 
to any dependency of yours. As one of those three articles said, 3 
when you have told the army of Kharid to rise off our road and 
to go back to Kharid, let a few Turks be joined with it to reassure 
these Kharid people and to escort them to their own place.^ If 
they quit not the ferry-head, if they cease not their unbecoming 
words, they must regard as their own act any ill that befalls 
theiA, must count any misfortune they confront as the fruit of 
their own words.” 

(April 20th) On Wednesday (12th) the usual dress of honour 
was put on the Bengal envoy, gifts were bestowed on him and 
his leave to go was given. 

(April 2 1 St) On Thursday (ijtk) Shaikh Jamali was sent with 
royal letters of encouragement to Dudu and her sonjalal Khan. 

Today a servant of Mahim’s came, who will have parted from 
the Wall(?)5 on the other side of the Bagh-i-safa. 

Bengal and himself. — At this time Nasrat Shah held the riverain on the left bank of the 
Ghogra but had lost Kharid of the right bank, which had l>een taken from him by 
Jiinaid Barl&s. A record of his occupation still survives in Kharid>town, an inscription 
dated by his deputy as for 1529 ad. {District Gazetteer of Ballia (H. R. Nevill), and 
D, G, of SHratt (L. L. S. O’Malley), Historical Chapters). 

* B&bur’s opinion of Nasrat Shah’s hostility is more clearly shewn here than in the 
verbal message of f. 369. 

* This will be an unceremonious summary of a word-of-mouth mess.'ige. 

3 Cf. f. 366^, p. 661 n. 2. 

^ This shews that Babur did not recognize the Saran riverain down to the Ganges 
as belonging to Kharid. His offered escort of Turks w’ould safe-guard the Kharidls 
if they returned to the right bank of the Ghogra which was in Turk possession. 

5 The Hai. MS. has w&li, clearly written ; which, as a word representing Mahim 
would suit the sentence best, may make playful reference to her royal commands 
(f. 361^), by styling her the Governor {w&li\. Erskine read the'word as a placa-name 
Dipail, which I have not found ; De Courteille omits Ilminsky’s 2v:rus{p, 478}. The . 

MSS. vary and are uncertain. 
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{April 23rd) On Saturday {isth)2in envoy from ‘Iraq, Murad 
Qajar ^ the life-guardsman, was seen. 

{April 24.tk) On Sunday {i6tJi) Mulla Mazhab received his 
usual keepsakes {yddgdrldr^ and was given leave to go. 

F0I.3694. (April 25tli) On Monday {17th) Khalifa was sent, with several 
begs, to see where the river (Ganges) could be crossed. 

(April 27tli) On Wednesday, (igth) Khalifa again was sent 
out, to look at the ground between the two rivers (Ganges and 
Ghogra). 

On this same day I rode southward in the Arl ( Arrah) pargana 
to visit the sheets of lotus ^ near Arl. During the excursion 
Shaikh Guran brought me fresh-set lotus-seeds, first-rate little 
things just like pistachios. The flower, that is to say, the 7itlufar 
(lotus), Hindustanis call kuwul-kikrt (lotus-pistachio), and its 
seed dudah (soot). 

As people said, “ The Son is near,” we went to refresh ourselves 
on it. Masses of trees could be seen down-stream ; “ Munir is 
there,” said they, ‘‘ where the tomb is of Shaikh Yahya the father 
of Shaikh Sharafu’d-din MuntriP ^ It being so close, I crossed 
the Son, went 2 or 3 kurohs^o^x\ it, traversed the Munir orchards, 
made the circuit of the tomb, returned to the Son-bank, made 
ablution, went through the Mid-day Prayer before time, and 
made for camp. Some of our horses, being fat,^ had fallen behind ; 
some were worn out ; a few people were left to gather them 
together, water them, rest them, and bring them on without 
pressure ; but for this many would have been ruined. 

When we turned back from Munir, I ordered that some-one 
Foi. 370. should count a horse's steps between the Son-bank and the camp. 

They amounted to 23,100, which is 46,200 paces, which is iij 

* This is the ** Kadjar ” of Reclus^ UAsie antiricure and is the name of the Turkman 
tribe to which the present ruling house of Persia belongs. “Turkman” might be 
taken as applied to Shah Jahmasp by Div Sultan’s servant on f. 354. 

=* Nelumbium speciosunty a water-bean of great beauty. 

3 Shaikh YahySi had been the head of the Chishti Order. His son (d. 7^2 AH. — 
1380-1 AD.) was the author of works named by Abu’l-fazl as read aloud to Akbar, a 
discursive detail which pleads in my excuse that those who know Bdbur well cannot 
but see in his grandson’s character and success the fruition of his mental characteristics 
ahd of his labours in Hindustan. (For Sbarafu’d-dln Muniriy cf. Khaunatd 
ii, 390-92 ; and Ayln-i-akbari j.«.) 

^ Kostenko’s Turkist&n Region describes a regimen for horses which Babur will 
have seen in practice in his native land, one which prevented the defect that hindered 
his at Munir from accomplishing more than some 30 miles before mid-day. 
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kurohs (23 m.).^ It is about half a kuroh from Munir to the Son ; 
the return journey from Munir to the camp was therefore 1 2 kurohs 
(24 m.). In addition to this were some 15-16 kurohs done in 
visiting this and that place ; so that the whole excursion was one 
of some JiO kurohs garis of the 1st night-watch had 

passed [8.15 p.rh.] when we reached the camp 

{^April 28^/1) At the dawn of Thursday {S ha' ban igth) SI. 

J unaid Barlds came in with the J unpur braves from J unpur. I let 
him know my blame and displeasure on account of his delay ; 

I did not see him. Qazi Jia I sent for and saw. 

{aaa. Plan of the approaching battle with the Bengal armyi) 

On the same day the Turk and Hind amirs were summoned 
for a consultation about crossing Gang (Ganges), and matters 
found settlement at this ^ : — that Ustad ‘Ali-quli should collect 
mortar, firingi^^ and culverin ^ to the point of rising ground 
between the rivers Saru and Gang, and, having many match- 
lockmen with him, should incite to battle from that place ; 5 that 

* The distance from Munir to the bank of the Ganges will have been considerably 
longer in Babur’s day than now because of the change of the river’s coKrse through 
its desertion of the Burli-ganga channel (cf. next note). 

® In trying to locate the site of Babur’s coming battle with the forces of Nasrat 
Shah, it should be kept in mind that previous to the iSth century, and therefore, 
presumably, in his day, the Ganges flowed in the “Burh-ganga” (Old Ganges) channel 
which now is closely followed by Ute western boundary of the Ballia pargana of Du -aba ; 
that the Ganges and Ghogra will have met where this old channel entered the bed of 
the latter river ; and also, as is seen from Babur’s narrative, that above the confluence 
the Ghogra will have been confined to a narrowed channel. When the Ganges flowed 
in the Burh-ganga channel, the now Ballia pargana of Du-aba was a sub-division of 
Bihiya and continuous with Shahabad. From it in Bihiya Babur crossed the Ganges 
into Ivharld, doing this at a place his narrative locates as some 2 miles from the con- 
fluence. Cf. D.G. of Ballia^ pp. 9, 192-3, 206, 213, It may be observed that the 
former northward extension of Bihiya to the Burh-ganga channel explains Babur’s 
estimate (f. 370) of the distance from Munir to his camp on the Ganges ; his \ 2 .k, 
(24 m. ) may then have been correct ; it is now too high. 

3 De Courteille, piorrier^ which may be a balista. Babur’s writings give no indica- 
tion of other than stone-ammunition for any projectile-engine or fire-arm. Cf. R. W. F. 
Payne- Gall wey’s Projectile -throwing engines of the ancients, 

^ Sir R. W. F. Payne-Gallwey writes in The Cross-boiv (p. 40 and p. 41) what may 
apply to Babur’s zarfy-zan (culverin ?) and tufang (matchlock), when he describes the 
larger culverin as a heavy hand-gun of from 16-1 8 lb., as used by the foot -soldier and 
requiring the assistance of an attendant to work it ; also when he says that it became 
the portable arquebus which was in extensive use in Europe by the Swissin 1476 ad . ; 
and that between 1510 and 1520 the arquebus described Was superseded by what is 
still seen amongst remote tribes in India, a matchlock arquebus. 

5 The two positions Babur selected for his guns would seem to have bfcen opposite 
two ferry 'hensds, those, presumably, which were blocked against his pursuit df Biban 
and Ba3Fazld. ‘Ali-qult’s emplacement will have been on the high bank of old*alluvium 
of south-eastern Kharld, overlooking the narrowed channel demanded by Babur’s 
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Mustafa, he also having many matchlockmen, should get his 
material and implements ready on the Bihar side of Gang, a little 
below the meeting of the waters and opposite to where on an 
island the Bengalis had an elephant and a mass of boats tied 
up, and that he should engage battle from this place ; * that 
Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza and the others inscribed for the work 
should take post behind Mustafa as his reserve ; that both for 
(Jstad ‘Ali-qull and Mustafa shelters {muljdr) for the culverin- 
firers should be raised by a mass of spadesmen and coolies {kahdr) 
Fol. 370 ^. under appointed overseers ; that as soon as these shelters were 
ready, ‘ Askari and the sultans inscribed for the work should cross 
quickly at the Haldl-passage * and come down on the enemy ; 
that meantime, as SI Junaid and Qazi Jia had given information 
about a crossing-place^ Skurohs ( i6m.) higher up,^ Zard-rui( Pale- 
face ?) should go with a few raftsmen and some of the people of 
the Sultan, Mahmud Khan Nu^mnt and Qazi Jia to look at that 
crossing ; and that, if crossing there were, they should go over 
at once, because it was^rumoured that the Bengalis were planning 
to post men at the Haldi-passage. 

A dutiful letter from Mahmud Khan the Military-collector 
{shiqddr) of Sikandarpur now came, saying that he had collected 
as many as $0 boats at the Haldi-passage and had given wages 
to the boatmen, but that these were much alarmed at the rumoured 
approach of the Bengalis. 

(April jotA) As time pressed 5 for crossing the Saru, I did not 
wait for the return of those who had gone to look at the passage, 

namtiTe, one pent in presumably by kankar reefs such as there are in the region. As 
illustrating what the channel might have been, the varying breadth of the Ghogr& along 
the '’Azamgarh District may be quoted, vi%, from lo miles to 2/5 m., the latter being 
where, as in Kharld, there is old alluvium with kankar reefs preserving the banks. Of. 
Reid’s Report of Settlement Operations in ^Asamgarh^ Sikandarpur ^ and Bhadatm , — 
Firishta gives Badru as the name of one ferry (lith. ed. i. 210). 

’ Mustafa, like *All>qulI, was totake the offensive by gun>fire directed on the opposite 
bank. Judging from maps and also from the course taken by the Ganges through the 
Burh'ganga channel and from Babur’s narrative, there seems to have been a narrow 
reach of the Ghogra just below the confluence, as well as above. 

* This ferry, bearing the common name Haldl (turmeric), is located by the course 
of events as at no great distance above the enemy’s encampment above the confluence. 
It cannot be the one of Sikandarpur West. 

3 gusr^ which here may mean a casual ford through water low just before the Rains. 
As it was not found, it will have been temporary. 

4 i.e* above Bibar’s positions. 

s sarwar (or dar) wagt. 
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but on Saturday (^21 st) summoned the he^s for consultation tad 
said, “As it has been reported that there are (no?) crossing- places 
(fords?) along the whole of the ground from Chatur-muk in Sikan- 
darpur to Baraich and Aud,^ let us, while seated here, assign the 
large force to cross at the Haldi-passage by boat and from there Fc>\. 371. 
to come down oh the enemy ; let Ustad ‘All-quli and Mustafa 
engage battle with gun (/<?/>), matchlock, culverin and firingi^ and 
by this draw the enemy out before ‘Askari comes up.^ Let us 
after crossing the river (Ganges) and assigning reinforcement to 
Ustad ‘Ali-quli, take our stand ready for whatever comes ; if 
‘Askarfs troops get near, let us fling attack from where we are, 
cross over and assault ; let Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza and those 
appodnted to act with him, engage battle from near Mustafa on 
the other side of Gang.” 

The matter having been left at this, the force for the north of 
the Gang was formed into four divisions to start under ‘Askarfs 
command for the Haldi-passage. One division was of ‘Askarl 
and his retainers ; another was SI. Jalalu’d-din Sharqi \ another 
was of the Auzbeg sultans Qasim-i-husain Sultan, Bi-khub Sultan 
and Ttag-aitmish Sultan, together with Mahmud Khan NuMm 
of Ghazipur, Baba Qashqa’s Kukl, Tulmish Auzbeg^ Qurban of 
Chirkh, and the Darya-khanis led by Hasan Khan ; another was 
of Musa SI. {Fnrmuli) and SI. J unaid with what-not of the J unpur 
army, some 20,000 men. Officers were appointed to oversee the 
getting of the force to horse that very night, that is to say, the Fal. 371^. 
night of Sunday .3 

{Majy 1 st) The army began to cross Gang at the dawn of 
Sunday {Ska' ban 22nd) ; I went over by boat at the 1 st watch 
( 6 a.m.). Zard-rul and his party came in at mid-day; the ford 
itself they had not found but they brought news of boats and of 
having met on the road the army getting^near them.'^ 

* The preceding sentence is imperfect and varies in the MSS. The 1st Pers. trs. , the 
wording of which is often explanatory, says that there were no passages, ^hich, as there 
were many ferries, will mean fords. The Haldi-guzr where ‘ Askari was to cross, will 
have been far below the lowest Babur mentions, viz, Chatur-muk (Chaupara). 

“ This passage presuppo ses that guns in Kharld could hit the hostile camp in S&ran. 

If the river narrowed here as it does further north, the Ghazi mortar, which seems to 
have been the only one Babur had with him, would have carried across, since it threw 
a stone 1,600 paces {qadam^ f. 309). Cf. Reid’s Report quoted above. 

* AngUc6, Saturday after 6 p.m. 

^ yaqin bulghUn fauj\ var. ta'in b&lgh&n fauj^ the army appointed Jjto cross). The 
boots will be those collected at the Haldl-ferry, and the army ‘AskaK’s. 

45 
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{^May 3rd) On Tuesday {Shdbdn 2 pit) we marched from 
where the river had been crossed, went on for nearly one kurok 
(2 m.) and dismounted on the fighting-ground at the confluence.^ 
I myself went to enjoy Ustad ‘All-quli’s firing of culverin and 
firingt ; he hit two boats today with firingi-stoncs, broke them 
and sank them. Mustafa did the same from his side. I had 
the large mortar® taken to the fighting-ground, left Mulla Ghulam 
to superintend the making of its position, appointed a body of 
yasdwals 3 and active braves to help him, went to an island facing, 
the camp and there ate mdjun. 

Whilst still under the influence of the confection ^ I had the 
boat taken to near the tents and there slept. A strange thing 
happened in the night, a noise and disturbance arising about the 
3rd watch (midnight) and the pages and others snatching up 
pieces of wood from the boat, and shouting “ Strike ! strike ! ” 
Fol. 372. What was said to have led to the disturbance was that a night- 
guard who was in the Farmalsh along-side the Asalsh in which 
I was sleeping, 3 opening his eyes from slumber, sees a man with 
his hand on the Asaish as if meaning to climb into her. They 
fall on him ; ^ he dives, comes up again, cuts at the night-guard*s 
head, wounding it a little, then runs off at once towards the river.7 
Once before, on the night we returned from Munir, one or two 
night-guards had chased several Hindustanis from near the boats, 
and had brought in two swords and a dagger of theirs. The Most 
High had me in His Keeping ! 

{Persian) Were the sword of the world to leap forth 
It would cut not a vein till God will.® 

* i.e. near ‘All-qulfs emplacement. ® Cf. f. 303, f. 309, f. 337 and n. 4. 

3 “ The yas&Tval is an officer who carries the cothmands of the prince, and sees them 
enforced ” (Erskine). Here he will have been the superintendent of coolies moving 
earth. 

♦ ma'jun-n&k which, in these days of Babur’s return to obedience, it may be right to 
translate in harmony with his psychical outlook of self-reproach, by may&n-poWixitd. 
Though he had long ceased to drink wine, he still sought cheer and comfort, in his 
laborious days, from inspiriting and forbidden confections. 

5 Probably owing to the less precise phrasing of his Persian archet3rpe, Erskine here 
has reversed the statement, made in the Tiirkl, that Babur slept in the Asalsh (not the 
Farmalsh). 

< a&stid& tSshldr. An earlier reading of this, viz, that stones were thrown on the 
intruder is negatived by Babur’s mention of wood as the weapon used. 

7 su sdrf which, as the boats were between an island and the river’s bank, seems 
likely to mean that the man went off towards the main stream. Mems, p. 4l5^ ‘ * made 
his escape in the river” ; Mims, ii, 418, dam la direction du large. 

® This couplet is quoted by Jahangir also (Tlfiswi, trs. Rogers & Beveridge,!, 348), 
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{^May ^tK) At the dawn of Wednesday I went in the 

boat Gunjalsh to near the stone-firing ground {tdsh-dtdr^yir^ and 
there posted each soever to his work 

{Jbbb, Details of the engagement?) 

Aughan-birdi Mughul^ leading not less than 1,000 men, had 
been sent to get, in some way or other, across the river (Saru) one, 
two, three kurohs (2, 4, 6m.) higher up. A mass of foot-soldiers, 
crossing from opposite ‘Askari’s camp,* landed from 20-30 boats 
on his road, presumably thinking to show their superiority, but 
Aughan-birdi and his men charged them, put them to flight, took 
a few and cut their heads off, shot many with arrows, and got 
possession of 7 or 8 boats. Today also Bengalis crossed in a few 
boats to Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza’s side, there landed and Fol. yjzb. 
provoked to fight. When attacked they fled, and three boat- 
loads of them were drowned. One boat was captured and brought 
to rne. In this affair Baba the Brave went forward and exerted 
himself excellently. 

Orders were given that in the darkness of night the boats 
Aughan-birdi had captured should be drawn ^ up-stream, and 
that in them there should cross Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yakka 
Khwaja, Yunas-i-‘ali, Aughan-birdi and those previously assigned 
to go with them. 

Today came a man from ‘Askari to say that he had crossed 
the [Saru]-water, leaving none behind, and that he would come 
down on the enemy at next day’s dawn, that is to say, on 
Thursday’s. Here-upon those already ordered to cross over 
were told to join ‘Askari and to advance upon the enemy 
with him. 

At the Mid-day Prayer a person came from Usta, saying 
“Tlie stone is ready; what is the order?” The order was, “Fire 
this stone off ; keep the next till I come.” Going at the Other 
Prayer in a very small Bengali skiff* to where shelter {niuljdr) 
had been raised, I saw Usta fire off* one large stone and several 

* This, taken with the positions of other crossing-parties, serves to locate ‘Askari’s 

“ Haldl- passage” at no great distance above ‘All-qull’s emplacement at the confluence, 
and above the main Bengal force. * • 

* perhaps, towed from the land. I have not found Babur using any word which 
clearly means to row, unless indeed a later raw&n does so. The force meant to cross 
in the boats taken up under cover of ntisht was part of Babur’s own, no doubt 
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small firingt ones. Bengalis have a reputation for fire-working ; * 
we tested it now ; they do not fire counting to hit a particular 
spot, but fire at random. 

At this same Other Prayer orders were given to draw a few 
boats up-stream along the enemy’s front. A few were got past 
without a God forbid ! ” ^ from those who, all unprotected, drew 
Fol. 373. them up. Alsan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. were ordered 
to stay at the place those boats reached, and to keep watch over 
them. I got back to camp in the ist night-watch of Thursday.^ 

Near midnight came news from (Aughan-birdi’s) boats which 
were being drawn up-stream, “ The force appointed had gone 
somewhat ahead ; we were following, drawing the boats, when 
the Bengalis got to know where we were drawing them and 
attacked. A stone liit a boatman in the leg and broke it, we 
could not pass on.” 

{^May 5th) At dawn on Thursday {Sha'bdn 26th) came the 
news from those at the shelter, “ All the boats have come from 
above .4 The enemy’s horse has ridden to meet our approaching 
army.” On this, I got our men mounted quickly and rode out 
to above those boats 5 that had been drawn up in the night. 
A galloper was sent off with an order for Muhammad SI. M. and 
those appointed to cross with him, to do it at once and join 
‘Askarl. Tbe order for Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. 
.who were above these boats, ^ was that they should busy them- 
selves to cross. Baba SI. was not at his post.^ 


* &ttsh-b 3 zi lit. fire-playing, if a purely Persian compound ; if dtish be TurkI, it 
means discharge, shooting. The word “ fire- working ” is used alwve under the nearest 
to contemporary guidance known to me, viz. that of the list of persons who suffered in 
the Patna massacre ^Muring the troubles of October 1763 ad.”, in which list are the 
names of four Lieutenants fire-workers {Calcutta Review ^ Oct. 1884, and Jan. 1885, 
art. 7 'ke Patna Massacre^ H. Beveridge). 

* bi tah&shi^ without protest or demur. 

Anglic^, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 

^ Perhaps those which had failed to pass in the darkness ; perhaps those from 
Ilaldi-guzr, which had been used by ‘Askari’s troops. There appear to be obvious 
reasons for their keeping abreast on the river with the troops in S&nui, ip order to 
convey reinforcements or to provide retreat. 

5 kimaldr austidd. which may mean that he came, on the high bank, to where the 
boats lay below. 

® as in the previous note, kSmaldr austldd. These will have been the few drawn 
up-stream along the enemy’s front. 

7 The reproach conveyed by Babur’s statement is borne but by the strictures of 
Haidar Mirza on Baba Suljan^s neglect of duty {TdriMd-rasAiiff trs. 

cap. Ixxvit). 
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Aisarirtimur SI. at once crosses, in one boat with 30-40 of his 
retainers who hold their horses by the mane at the boat-side. Fol. 373^. 
A second boat follows. The Bengalis see them crossing and 
start off a mass of foot-soldiers for them. To meet these go 7 or 
8 of Alsan-timur Sl.*s retainers, keeping together, shooting off 
arrows, drawing those foot-soldiers towards the Sultan who mean- 
time is getting his men mounted ; meantime also the second boat 
is moving (rawdn). When his 30 “ 3 S horsemen charge those 
foot-soldiers, they put them well to flight. Aisan-timur did 
distinguished work, first in crossing before the rest, swift, steady, 
and without a “God forbid !*', secondly in his excellent advance, 
with so few men, on such a mass of foot, and by putting these to 
flight. Tukhta-bugha SI. also crossed. Then boats followed 
one after another. Lahoris and Hindustanis began to cross 
from their usual posts * by swimming or on bundles of reeds.^ 

Seeing how matters were going, the Bengalis of the boats opposite 
the shelter (Mustafa’s), set their faces for flight down-stream. 

Darwish-i-rnuhammad Sdrbdtiy Dost Lord-of-the-gate, Nur 
Beg and several braves also went across the river. I made a man 
gallop off to the Sultans to say, “ Gather well together those who Fol. 374. 
cross, go close to the opposing army, take it in the flank, and 
get to grips. ’ Accordingly ‘the Sultans collected those who 
crossed, formed up into 3 or 4 divisions, and started fu.^ the foe. 

As they draw near, the enemy-commander, without breaking his 
array, flings his foot-soldiers to the front and so comes on. Kuki 
comes up with a troop from ‘Askari’s force and gets to grips on 
his side ; the Sultans get to grips on theirs ; they get the upper 
hand, unhorse man after man, and make the enemy scurry off. 

Kukl’s men bring down a Fagan of repute named Ba.sant Rao 
and cut off his head ; 10 or i 5 of his people fall on Kuki’s, and 
are instantly cut to pieces. Tukhta-bugha SI. gallops along the 
enemy’s front and gets his sword well in. Mughul ‘Abdu’l- 

^ yusufiluq tushl^ Pers. trss. iarf khud^ i.e. their place in the array, a frequent 
phrase. 

^ dastak bila dostad-q&mlsh hlla, Cf. f. 363/^ and f. $ 663 , for passages and notes 
connected with swimming and dastak, Erskine twice translates dastak bila by 
swimming ; bat here de Courteille changes from his earlier h la nage (f. 366^) *0 
appuyls sur um pilce de bcis. Perhaps the swift current was crossed by swimming 
with the support of a bundle of reeds, perhaps on rafts made of such bundles jcf. 

Illustrated London News^ Sep. i6th, 1910, for a picture of Indian soldiers so crossing 
on rafts). 
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wahhab and his younger brother gets theirs in well too. Mughul 
though he did hot know how to swim, had crossed the river 
holding to his horse’s mane 

I sent for my own boats which were behind ; * the Farmaisli 
coming up first, I went over in it to visit the Bengalis’ encamping- 
grounds. I then went into the Gunjalsh. “ Is there a crossing- 
place higher up ? ” I asked. Mir Muhammad the raftsman 
represented that the Saru was better to cross higher up ; ^ 
accordingly the army-folk 3 were ordered to cross at tlie higher 
place he named. 

While those led by Muhammad SI. Mirza were crossing the 
Fol. 374 ^. river, ^ the boat in which Yakka Khwaja was, sank and he went 
to God’s mercy. His retainers and lands were bestowed on his 
younger brother Qasim Khwaja. 

The Sultans arrived while I was making ablution for the Mid- 
day Prayer ; I praised and thanked them and led them to expect 
guerdon and kindness. ‘Askar! also came ; this was the first 
affair he had seen ; one well-omened for him ! 

As the camp had not yet crossed the river, I took my rest in 
the boat Gunjalsh, near an island. 

{ccc. Various incidents of the days following the battle.) 

{May 6th) During the day of I'riday {Sha'bdn 2jth) we landed 
at a village named Kundih s in the Nirhun pargana of Kharld on 
the north side of the Saru.^ 

(May 8th) On Sunda> (2^th) Kuki was sent to Hajipur for 
news. 


* perhaps they were in the Burh-ganga channel, out of gun-fire. 

■* If the Ghogra flowed at this point in a narrow cliannel, it would be the swifter, 
and less easy to cross than where in an open bed. 

3 chirik-culi, a frequent compound, but one of which tlie use is belter defined in the 
latter than the earlier part of Babur’s writings to represent what then answered to an 
Army Service Corps. This corps now crosses into Saran and joins the fighting force. 

*■ This appears to refer to the crossing effected before the fight, 
s or Kundbah. I have not succeeded in finding this name in the Nirhun f>argana ; 
it may have been at the southern end, near the “Domaigarh” of maps. In it was 
Tir-muhani, perhaps a village (f. 377» f* 380- 
® This passage justifies Erskine’s surmise [Memoirs y p. 411 , n. 4 ) that the Kharid- 
country lay on both banks of the Ghogra. His further surmise that, on the east bank 
of the Ghogri, it extended to the Ganges would be correct also, since the Ganges 
flowed, in Babur’s day, through the Burh-ganga (Old Ganges) channel along the 
southern edge of the present Kharld, and thus joined the Ghogrii higher than it 
now does. 
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Shah Muhammad (son) of MaVuf to whom in last year’s 
campaign (934 AH.) I had shown great favour and had giyen the 
Saran-country, had done well on several occasions, twice fghting 
and overcoming his father MaVuf.* At the time v^en SI. 
Mahmud Ludl perfidiously took possession of Bihar, and was 
opposed by Shaikh Bayazid and Biban, Shah Muhammad had 
no help for it, he had to join them ; but even then, when people 
were saying wild words about him, he had writteit dutifull)^ 
to me. When ‘Askar! crossed at the Haldi-passj[ige, Shah 375 - 
Muhammad had come at once with a troop, seen him and with 
him gone against the Bengalis. He now came to this ground 
and waited on me. 

During these da\’s news came repeatedly that Biban and 
Shaikh Bayazid were meaning to cross the Saru-river. 

In these days of respite came the surprising news from Sanbal 
(Sarnbhal) where ‘AU-i-yusuf had stayed in order to bring the 
place into some sort of order, that he and a physician who was 
by way of being a friend of his, had gone to God’s mercy on 
one and the same day. ‘Abdu’Mah {kitdbddr) was ordered to go 
and maintain order in Sanbal. 

(Afajy ijf/i) On Friday the 5 th of the month Ramzan, ‘Abdu’l- 
l5h was given leave for Sanbal.® 

(ddd. News fro)n the westward^ 

In the.se same days came a dutiful letter from Chin-timur SI. 
saying that on account of the journey of the family from Kabul, 
several of the begs who had been appointed to reinforce him, had 
not been able to join him also that he had gone out with 
Muhammadi and other begs and braves, not less than looknrohs 

‘ 6a3razld and Ma‘ruf Farm u/i .were brothers. Bayazid had taken service with 
Babur in 932 ah. (1526 ad.), left him in 934 ah. (end of 1527 ap. ) and opposed him 
near Qanuj. Ma*ruf, long a reliel against Ibrahim //?<//, had never joined Bdbur: 
two of his sons did so ; of the two, Muhammad and Musa, the latter may be the one 
mentioned as at Qanuj, “ Ma‘rurs son” (f. 336). — For an interesting ’sketch of 
Maruf’s character and for the location in Hindustan of the Farmuli clan, the 
E, & D.’s History of iv, 5S4. — In connection with Qanuj, 

the discursive remark may be allowable, that Babur's halt during the construction of 
the bridge of boats across the Ganges in 934 ah. is still commemorated by the name 
Badsh&h-nagar of a village between Bangarinau and Nandmau (Elliot's Onati, p. 45). 

* On f. 381 *AbduU-lah*s start ing> place is mentioned as Tlr*muhanl. 

5 The failure to join would be one of the evils predicted by the dilatory start of\he 
ladies from Kabul (f. 360^). « • 
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(200m,)i attacked the Baluchis and given them a good beating.^ 
Orders were sent through ‘Abdu’l-lah {kitdbddr) for the SultSn 
that he and SI. Muhammad Dulddi^ MuhammadI, and some of 
the begs and braves of that country-side should assemble in 
Agra and there remain ready to move to wherever an enemy 
appeared. 

{eee. Settlement with the NuJ^ni Afghans^) 

{May i6th) On Monday the 8th of the month, Darya Khan’s 
375 ^* grandson Jalal Khan to whom Shaikh Jamali had gone, came 
in with his chief amirs and waited on me* Yahya Nu^ni also 
came, who had already sent his younger brother in sign of 
submission and had received a royal letter accepting, his service. 
Not to make vain the hope with which some ^ or 8,000 Nuhdnt 
Afghans had come in to me, I bestowed solaks from Bihar on 
Mahmud Khan NuMnt, after reserving one kriir for Government 
uses {khal^a)y and gave the remainder of the Bihar revenues in 
trust for the above-mentioned Jalal Khan who for his part agreed 
to pay oM. krur of tribute. Mulla Ghulam yasdwal W 3 is sent to 
collect this tribute .3 Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza received the 
J unapur-country 

{/^. Peace maae with Nasrat Shah,) 

{May igth) On the eve of Thursday {nth) that retainer of 
Khalifa’s, Ghulam-i-‘ali by name, who in company with a retainer 
of the Shah-zada of Mungir named Abu’l-fath,^ had gone earlier 
than Isma‘il Mita, to convey those three articles {fast soz)^ now 
returned, again in company with Abu’l-fath, bringing letters for 
Khalifa written by the Shah-zada and by Husain Khan Laskar{}) 
Wazir, who, in these letters, gave assent to those three conditions, 
took upon themselves to act for Nasrat Shah and interjected 
a word for peace. As the object of this campaign was to put 

* The order for these operations is given on f. 355 ^- 

* f. 369. The former Nuhanl chiefs arc now restored to Bihar as tributaries of Babur. 

3 Erslune estimated theirfirat about /25,cx)0, and the Solaks at about 12,500. 

* The Mlndl thus supersedes Junaid Bar Ids in Junpur. — ^The form Junapur used 
above and elsewhere by B&bur and his Persian translators, supports the GctutUer of 
htdia xlv, 74 as to the origin of the name Junpur. 

5 a son of Nasrat Shidi. No record of this earlier legation is with the Btlbur-n&ma 
manuscripts ; probably it has been lost The only article found specified is the on- 
asking for the removal of the Kharld army from a ferry-head BJlbur wished to usa 
Na^t Sh 2 h’s assent to this is an anti-climax to B&bur’s victory on the Ghogriu 
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down the rebel Afghans of whom some had taken their heads 
and gone off, some had come in submissive and accepting my 
service, and the remaining few were in the hands of the Bengali Fol. 376 . 
(Nasrat Shah) who had taken them in charge, and as, moreover, 
the Rains were near, we in our turn wrote and despatched words 
for peace on the conditions mentioned. 

{ggg^ Submissions and guerdon.) 

{May 2Tst) On Saturday {igtli) Isma'il Jdlwdni^ ‘Alaul Khan 
Nuftdnty Auliya Khan AshrdqiiJ) and S and 6 amirs came in 
and waited on me. 

Today guerdon was bestowed on Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta- 
bugha SI., of swords and daggers with belts, cuirasses, dresses 
of honour, and tlpuchdq horses ; also they were made to kneel, 
Aisan-timur SI. for the grant of 36 laks from the N§rnul pargana^ 
Tukhta-bugha SI. for lolaks from that of Shamsabad. 

{hhh. Pursuit of Bdyazid and ^iban.) 

{May 2jrd) On Monday the f 3th of the month {Ramzdn\ we 
marched from our ground belonging to Kundbah (or Kundih) on 
the Saru-river, with easy mind about Bihar and Bengal, and 
resolute to crush the traitors Biban and Shaikh Bayazid. 

{May 2yth) On Wednesday {17th) after making two night- 
halts by the way, we dismounted at a passage across the Saru, 
called Chaupara-Chaturmuk of Sikandarpur.^ From today 
people were busy in crossing the river. 

As news began to come again and again that the traitors, 
after crossing Saru and Gogar,^ were going toward Luknu,3 the 

* Chaupara is at the Saran end of the ferry, at the Sikandarpur one is Chatur-muk 
(Four-faces, an epithet of Brahma and Vishnu k 

= It may be inferred from the earlier use of ilv- phrase Gogar (or Gagar) and Saru 
(Siru or Sird), on f. 338 - 8 < 5 , that whereas the rebels were, earlier, for crossing Saru only, 
the Ghogra below its confluence with the Sarda, they had now changed for crossing 
above the confluence and further north. Such a change is explicable by desire to avoid 
encounter with Babur^s followingv here perhaps the army of Aud, and the same desire 
is manifested by their abandonment of a fort captured (f. 377^) some days before the 
rumour reached Babur of their crossing Saru and Gogar. — Since translating the passage 
on f. 338, 1 have been led, by enforced attention to the movement of the confluence of 
Ghogra with Ganges (Saru with Gang) to see that that translation, eased in obedience 
to distances shewn in maps, may be wrong and that Babur’s statement that he dis- 
mounted 2-3 kurohs (4-6 m. ) above And at the confluence of Gogar with Saru, may 
have some geographical interest and indicate movement of the two affluents sueh e.g. 
as is indicated of the Ganges and Ghogra by tradition and by the name Burh-ganga 
(cf. f. 370, p. 667, n. 2). . , • 

3 or L ;knur, perhaps Liknu or Liknur. The capricious variation in* the MSS, 
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following leaders were appointed to bar (their) crossing * : — The 
Turk and Hind amirs Jalalu’d-dln Skargt, ‘All Khan Farmuli ; 
Tardika (or, Tdxdilyakkd), Nizam Khan of Biana, together with 
Tulmlsh Auzbeg, Qurban of Chirk and Darya Khan (of Bhira’s 
FoK 376^. son) Hasan Khan. They were given leave to go on the night 
of Thursday.* 

(/>/. Damage done to the Bdbur-ndma writings?) 

That same night when i watch {j>ds Igaris had passed (r/r. 
10.5s p.m.) and the /^^r^^^fc»^^-prayers were over , 3 such a storm 
burst, in the inside of a moment, from the up-piled clouds of 
the Rainy-season, and such a stiff gale rose, that few tents were 
left standing. I was in the Audience-tent, about to write {kitdbat 
gild dur aidim) ; before I could collect papers and sections,^ the 
tent came down, with its porch, right on my head. The tungluq 
went to pieces.s God preserved me 1 no harm befell me ! 
Sections and book^ were drenched under water and gathered 
together with much difficulty. We laid them in the folds of 
a woollen throne-carpet, ^ put this on the throne and on it piled 
blankets. The storm quieted down in about 2 garis (45 m.); the 

lictwecn L:knu and L:knur makes the movements of the rebels diflTicult to follow. 
Comment on these variants, tending to identify the places i>ehind the words, is grouped 
in .\ppendix T, On L:knu {La/iknau) and L:knur (Ixi/ihnir). 

* Taking in the sense it has had hitherto in the Bahur-n&ma of ferry or ford, 
the detachment may have f>een intended to block the river'Crossings of “Saru and 
Gogar*’. If ST), however, \he time for this was f^ast, the rebels having taken a fort 
west of those rivers on Ramzan 13th. Nothing further is heard of th^ detachment. — 
That news of the rel>el -crossing of the rivers did not reach Babur l^efore the i8th and 
news of their capture of L:knu or Liknfir l>efore the 191)1 may indicate that they had 
crossed a good deal to the north of the confluence, and that the fort taken was one more 
remote than Lakhnau (Oude). Cf. Appendix T. 

* Anglic^, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 

3 These arc recited late in the night during Kamuin. 

* kaghaz u aj%d\ perhaps wriling-fxipcr and the various sections of the B&hur-n&ma 
writings, viz. biographical notices, descriptions of places, detached lengths of diary, 
farm&m of Shaikh Zain. 'i'hc lacunae of 934 ah ., 935 ah ., and perhaps earlier one.s 
also may be attributed reasonably to this storm. It is easy to understand the loss of 
e.g. the conclusion of the Far^hana section, and the diary one of 934 ah ., if they lay 
partly under water. The accident would be better realized in its disastrous results to 
the writings, if one knew whether Babur wrote in a Ixiund or unliound volume. From 
the minor losses of 935 ah ., one gues.ves that the current diary at least had not 
reached the stage of binding. 

s The iUngliig is a flap in a tent-roof, allowing light and air to enter, or smoke to 
come out. 

ajzii u kildb. See last note but one. The tniab (book) might well be Babur’.s 
composed narrative on which he was now working, as far as it had then gone towards 
its untimely end (llai. MS. f. 216^). 

’ sogarl&l kut'zSlucka^ where saqarldl will mean warm and woollen 
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bedding-tent was set up, a lamp lighted, and, after much trouble, 
a fire kindled. We, without sleep, were busy till shoot of day 
drying folios and sections. 

{Jjj, Pursuit of Biban and Bdyazid resumed.) 

{May 26th) I crossed the water on Thursday morning 
{Raman 18th). 

{May 2yth) On Friday {iptb) I rode out to visit Sikandarpur 
and Kharld.* Today came matters written by ‘Abdu‘l-lah 
{kitdbdd}') and BaqI about the taking of Luknur.^ 

{May 28th) On Saturday {20th) KukI was sent ahead, with 
a troop, to join Baqi .3 

{May 2gth) That nothing falling to be done before my arrival 
might be neglected, leave to join Baqi was given on Sunday 
{21st) to SI. J unaid Barlds^ Khalifa’s (son) Hasan, Mulla Apaq’s Fol. 377. 
retainers, and the elder and younger brethren of Mumin Ataka. 

Today at the Other Prayer a special dress of honour and 
a tipuchdq horse were bestowed on Shah Muhammad (son) of 
Ma‘ruf Farmulty and leave to go was given. As had been done 
last year (934 AH.), an allowance from Saran and Kundla^ was 
l>estowed on him for the maintenance of quiver- wearers. Today 
too an allowance of '/2laks^ from Sarwar and a tipuchdq horse 
were bestowed on Isma^il Jalwdni^ and his leave was given. 

About the boats Gunjalsh and Araish it was settled with 
Bengalis that they should take them to Ghazipur by way of 
Tlr-muhanl,^ The boats Asalsh and Farmalsh were ordered 
taken up the Saru with the camp. 

{May 30th) On Monday {Ramzdn 22nd) we marched from the 
Chaupara-Chaturmuk passage along the Saru, with mind at ease 
about Bihar and Sarwar,^ and after doing as much as lOkurohs 

* Kharld-town is some 4 m. s.e. of the'town of Sikandarpur. 

^ or L:knu. Cf. Appendix T. It is now 14 days since ‘Abdu’Mah had 

left Tlr-muhanl (f. 380) for Sambhal ; as he was in haste, there had been time for him 
to go beyond Aud (where Baqi was) and yet get the news to Babur on the 19th. 

3 In a way not usual with him, Babur seems to apply three epithets to this follower, 
viz. mittg-begiy shagh&waly Tdshkincli {Indca s.n.). 

* or Kandla ; cf. Revenue list f. 293 ; is it now Saran Kh^ ? 

^ ;£i 8 fOOO (Erskine). For the total yield of Kundla (or Kandla) and Sarwar, sft 
Revenue list (f. 293). 

^ 375 * P- 67s n. 2 and f. 381, p. 687 n. 3. ^ . 

^ A little earlier BabUr has recorded his ease of mind about Bihar and Bengal, the 
fruit doubtless of his victory over Mahmud Ziidi and Nasrat Shah ; he now does the 
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Fol 377^» (20ni.) dismounted on the Saru in a village called Kilirah(?) 
dependent on Fathpur.* 

(Jikk. A surmised survival of the record 0/^34 a.h.^) 

* After spending several days pleasantly in that place where 
there are gardens, running-waters, well-designed buildings, trees, 
particularly mango-trees, and various birds of coloured plumage, 
I ordered the march to be towards Ghazipur. 

Ismail Khan Jalwdni and ‘Alaul Khan Nuhdnt had it repre- 
sented to me that they would come to Agra after seeing their 
native land {watn\ On this the command was, “ I will give an 
order in a month.”* 3 


same about Bihar and Sarwar, no doubt because he has replaced in Bihar, as his tribu- 
taries, the Nuhan! chiefs and has settled other Afghans, Jalwanls and Farmulis in a 
Sarwar cleared of the Jalwanl (?) rebel Biban and the Farmuli opponents Bayazld and 
Maluf. The Farmuli Shaikh-zadas, it may be recalled, belonged by descent to 
BabuFs Kabul district of Farmul. — The WdqV&t-i-mushtiqi (E. D.’s H, of L iv, 
548) details the position of the clan under Sikandar Ludl. 

' The MSS. write Fathpur but Nathpur suits the context, a pargana mentioned in 
the Ayin-i-Mari and now in the ‘Azamgarh district. There seems to be no Fathpur 
within BabuFs limit of distance. The D. G, of ' A zamgarh mentions two now insigni- 
ficant Fathpurs, one as having a school, the other a market. The name G : I : r : h 
(K : 1 : r : h j I have not found. 

® The passage contained in this section seems to be a survival of the lost record of 
934 AH. (f. 339). I have found it only in the Memoirs p. 420, and in Mr. Erskine's 
own Codex of the JVdqi*d/‘i-bdduri (now B. M. Add. 26,200), f. 371 where however 
several circumstances isolate it from the context. It may be a Persian translation of 
an authentic Turk! fragment, found, perhaps with other such fragments, in the Royal 
Library. Its wording disassociates it from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim text. The Codex 
(No. 26,200) breaks off at the foot of a page [supra, Fathpur) with a completed sentence. 
The supposedly- misplaced passage is entered on the next folio as a sort of ending of 
the Babur-nama writings ; in a rough script, inferior to that of the Codex, and is 
followed by Tam, tarn (Finis), and an incomplete date 98-, in words. Beneath this 
a line is drawn, on which is subtended the triangle frequent with scribes; within 
this is what seems to be a completion _pf the date to 980 ah. and a pious wish, scrawled 
in an even rougher hand than the rest. — Not only in diction and in script but in 
contents also the passage is a misfit where it now stands ; it can hardly describe a 
village on the Saru ; Babur in 935 ah. did not march for Gha/.ipiir but may have done 
so in 934 AH. (p. 656, n. 3) ; Isma*!! Jakvdm had had leave given already in 935 ah. 
(f* 377) under other conditions, ones bespeaking more trust and tried allegiance. — 
Possibly the place described as having fine buildings, gardens is Aud (Ajodbya) 
where Babur spent some days in 934 ah. (cf. f. 363^, p. 655 n. 3). ■ 

\ 3 “ Here my Persian manuscript closes” (This is B. M. Add. 26,200). “The two 
additional fragments are given from Mr. Metcalfe’s manuscript alone” (now B.M. 
Add. 26,202 ) ‘ * and unluckily, it is extremely incorrect ” ( Er.skine). This note will have 
been written perhaps a decade before 1826, in which year the Memoirs of B&bur was 
published, after long delay. Mr. Erskine’s own Codex (No. 26,200) was made good 
at a later date, perhaps when he was working on his History of India (pub. 1854), by 
a well- written supplement which carries the diary to its usual end r.^i. 936 ah. and 
also gives Persian translations of B&buFs letters to Hum&yun and Khw&ja Kalan. 
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{lU. The westward march resumed.) 

{May 3 r St) Those who marched early ( Tuesday, Ramzan 2 jrd), 
having lost their way, went to the great lake of Fathpuf (?).* 

People were sent galloping off to fetch back such as were near 
and Kichik Khwaja was ordered to spend the night on the lake- 
shore and to bring the rest on next morning to join the camp. 

We marched at dawn ; I got into the AsaTsh half-way and had 
it towed to our ground higher up. 

{mmm. Details of the capture of a fort by Biban ^nd Bdyazidi) 

On the way up, Khalifa brought Shah Muhammad diwdnds 
son who had come from Baqi bringing this reliable news about 
Luknur ® :-*-They {i.e. Bfban and Bayazid) hurled their assault 
on Saturday the 13th of the month Ramzan {May 21 si) but 
could do nothing by fighting ; while the fighting was going on, 
a collection of wood-chip^, hay, and thorns in the fort took fire, 
so that inside'* the Walls it became as hot as an oven {tanurdik 
tafsdn) ; the garrison could not move round the rampart ; the 
fort was lost. When the enemy heard, two or three days later, 
of our return (westwards), he fled towards Dalmau.^ 

Today after doing as much as 10 kurohs {20m,), we dismounted 
beside a village called Jalisir,^ on the Saru-bank, in the Sagri 
pargdna, 

{fune I si) We stayed on the same ground through Wednesday 
{ 2 if.th), in order to rest our cattle. 

{nnn. Dispositions against Biban and Bdyazid.) 

Some said they had heard that Biban and Bayazid had crossed 
Gang, and thought of withdrawing themselves to their kinsfolk Foi. 378. 

* Here, as earlier, Nathpiir suits the context l>etter than Fathpiir. In the Nathpur 
pargana, at a distance from Chaupara approximately suiting Babur's statement of 
distance, is the lake ‘ ‘ Tal Ratoi ”, formerly larger and deeper than now. There is 
a second further west and now larger than Tal Ratoi ; through this the Ghogra once 
flowed, and through it has tried within the last half-century to break back. These 
changes in Tal Ratoi and in the course of the Ghogra dictate caution irl attempting to 
locate places which were on it in Babur’s day e.g. K:l:r:h {supra). 

® Appendix T. 

3 This name has the following variants in theHai. MS. and in Kehr’s : — ^Dalm-u-uu 

-ur-fld-ul;. The place was in Akbar’s sarkUr of Manikpur and is now in pie Rai 
Bareilly district. .* . 

4 Perhaps Chaksar, which wa# in Akbar’s sarkAr of Junpur, and it now in the 

^Atamgarh district. .* * 
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{nisbahsUdr) by way of ^ Here-upon the begs were sum- 

moned for a consultation and it was settled that Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mirza and SI. Junaid Barlds who in place of J unpur 
had been given Chunar with several parganas^ Mahmud Khan 
QSizi Jia, and Taj Khan Sardng-khdm should block the 
enemy’s road at Chunar.* 

(/une 2nd) Marching early in the morning of Thursday (2jtA), 
we left the Saru-river, did i ikurohs ( 22 m.), crossed the Parsaru 
(Sarju) and dismounted on its bank. 

Here the begs were summoned, discussion was had, and the 
leaders named below were appointed to go detached from the 
army, in rapid pursuit of Biban and Bayazid towards Dalmut 
(Dalmau) : — Aisan-timur SL, Muhammad SI. M., Tukhta-bugha 
SI., Qasim-i-husain SI., Bi-khub (Ni-khub) SL, Muzaffar-i-husain 
SL, Qasim Khvvaja, Ja‘far Khwaja, Zahid Khwaja, JanI Beg, 
‘Askari’s retainer Kichlk Khwaja, and, of Hind amirs, ‘Alam 
Khan of Kalpi, Malik-dad Karardniy and Rao (Rawui) Saf-wdni, 
{poo. The march continued) 

When I went at night to make ablution in the Parsaru, people 
were catching a mass of fish that had gathered round a lamp on 
the surface of the water. I like others took fish in my hands.3 

* Hai. MS. y: ndra khund tawdbi si bila (perhaps iawdbi^si but not so written). 
The obscurity of these words is indicated by their variation in the manuscripits. Most 
scribes have them asChun^and Junpur, guided presumably by the despatch of a force 
to Chunu on receipt of the news, but another force was sent to Dalmau at the same 
time. The rebels were defeated s, w. of Dalmau and thence went to Mahuba ; it is 
not certain that they had crossed the Ganges at Dalmau ; there are difficulties in 
snp|x>sing the fort they captured and abandoned was Lakhnau (Oude) ; they might 
have gone south to near Kalpl and Adampur, which are at no great distance from 
where they were defeated by Baqi shaghdwal, if Lakhnur (now Shahabad in Rampur) 
were the fort. (Cf. Appendix T.) — To take up the interpretation of the words 
quoted above, at another point, that of the kinsfolk or fellow- Afghans the rebels 
planned to join : — these kinsfolk may have been, of Bayazid, the Farmulls in 3arw§.r, 
and of Blban, the Jalwanis of the same place. The two may have trusted to 
relationship for hariK»urage during the Rains, disloyal though they were to their 
kinsmen’s accepted suzerain. Therefore if they were once across Ganges and Jumna, 
as they were in Mahuba, they may have thought of working eastwards south of the 
Ganges and of getting north into Sarwar through territory belonging to the Chunar and 
Junpur governments. This however is not expressed by the words quoted above ; 
perhaps Babur’s record was hastily and incompletely written. — Another reading may 
be Chunar and Jaund (in Akbar’s sarkdr of Rohtas). 

® yuUnl tuskq&ildr. It may be observed concerning the despatch of Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. and of Junaid Barlds that they went to (heir new appointments Junpur 
and Chunib^ respectively ; that their doing so was an orderly part of the winding-up of 
Babur’s Eastern operations ; that they remained as part of the Eastern garrison, on 
doty apart from that of blocking the road of Biban and Bayazid. 

* This mode of fishing is still practised in India (Erskine). 
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{June 3rd) On Friday {26th) we dismounted on a very slender 
stream, the head-water of a branch of the Parsaru. In order 
not to be disturbed by the comings and goings of the army-folk, Fol. 378^. 
1 had it dammed higher up and had a place, 10 by 10, made for 
ablution. The night of the 27th ^ was spent on this ground. 

{June 4^th) At the dawn of the same day {Saturday 2jth) we 
left that water, crossed the Tus and dismounted on its bank.^ 

{June Sth) On Sunday {28th) we dismounted on the bank of 
the same water. 

{June 6th) On Monday the 29th of the mon\h{Ramzdn), our 
station was on the bank of the same Tus- water. Though tonight 
the sky was not quite clear, a few people saw the Moon, and so 
testifying to the Qazi, fixed the end of the month {Ramzan). 

{June ytk) On Tuesday {Shawwdl Jst) we made the Prayer 
of the Festival, at dawn rode on, did lokurohs (20m.), and dis- 
mounted on the bank of the Gui (Gumti), a kuroh (2 m.) from 
Maing .3 The sin of vtajun was committed {irtikdb qilildi) near 
the Mid-day Prayer; I had sent this little couplet of invitation 
to Shaikh Zain, Mulla Shihab and Khwand-amir : — 

{Turkt) Shaikh and Mulla Shihab and Khwand-amir, 

Come all three, or two, or one. 

Darwish-i-muhammad {Sdrbdn)y Yunas-i-‘all and ‘Abdu*l-lah 
i^asas)^ were also there. At the Other Prayer the wrestlers 
set to. 

{JuneStk) On Wednesday {2nd)wc stayed on the same ground. 

Near breakfast-time nidjiin was eaten. Today Malik Sharq came 
in who had been to get Taj Khan out of Chunar .5 When the 
wrestlers set to today, the Champion of Aud who had come 
earlier, grappled with and threw a Hindustani wrestler who had 
come in the interval. 

Today Yahya Nuhdni was granted an allowance of x^laks 

* Islamic^, Saturday night ; Anglic^, Friday after 6 p.m. 

® This Tus, “Tousin, or Tons, is a branch from the Ghogra "coming off above 
Faizabad and joining the Sarju or Parsaru below ‘Azamgarh*^ (Erskine). 

3 KehPs MS. p. 1132, Mi.ng (or Mank) ; Hai. MS. Talk ; I.O. 218 f. 328 Bark ; 

I.O. 217 f. 236^, Blak. Malng in the Suljtinpur district seems suitably located (Z>. G. 
cf Sulf&np&r, \t 2 ). 

* This will be the night-guard (‘axoj) ; the librarian {kitdbdir) is in Sarpbhab I.O. 

218 f. 325 inserts kit&bdAr after ‘AbduH-lah’s name where he is recorded as sent? to 

Saipbhal (f.375). / 

* He will have announced to Taj Khim the transfer of the fort to Junaid Bar/ds. 
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from Parsarur,* made to put on a dress of honour, and given 
his leave. 

{June gth) Next day {Thursday 3rd) il kurohs {22m.), 

crossed the Gui-water (Gumti), and dismounted on its bank. 

{ppp* Concerning the pursuit of Biban and Bdyazid,) 

News came in about the sultans and begs of the advance that 
they had reached Dalmud (Dalmau), but were said not yet to 
have crossed the water (Ganges). Angered by this (delay), I sent 
orders, “ Cross the water at once; follow the track of the rebels; 
cross Jun (Jumna) also; join ‘Alam Khan to yourselves; be 
energetic and get to grips with the adversary.” 

{qqq^ The march continued?^ 

{June loth) After leaving this water {Gumti, Friday 4th) we 
made two night-halts and reached Dalmud (Dalmau), where 
most of the army-folk crossed Gang, there and then, by a ford. 
While the camp was being got over, mdjun was eaten on an 
island {drat) below the ford. 

{June 13th) After crossing, we waited one day {Monday JtJi) 
for all the army-folk to get across. Today BaqI Tdshkindic^m^ 
in with the army of Aud (Ajodhya) and waited on me. 

{June 14th) Leaving the Gang- water (Ganges, Tuesday Sth),^^ 
made one night-halt, then dismounted {June lyth-Shawwdl qth) 
beside Kurarah (Kura Khas)on the Arind-water. The distance 
from Dalmud (Dalmau) to Kurarah came out at 22kurohs 
(44 m.).* 

{June 1 6th) On Thursday {xoth) wc marched early from that 
ground and dismounted opposite the Adampur pargana,^ 

To enable us to cross (Jun) in pursuit of our adversaries, a few 
Fol. 379^. raftsmen had been sent forward to collect at KalpI what boats 
were to be had ; some boats arrived the night we dismounted, 
moreover a ford was found through the J un-river. 

As the encamping-place was full of dust, we settled ourselves 

* Parsariir was in Akhar’s f&bah of L&hor ; G. of I. xx, 23, Pasrur. 

” The estimate may have been made by measurement (f. 356) or by counting a 
horse’s steps (f. 370). Here the Hai. MS. and Kehr’s have D:lmud, but I.O. 3 l 8 
f. 328^ (DUmuu). 

) As on f. 361^, so here, B&bur’s wording tends to locate Adampilr on the right 
(west) bank of the Jumna. 
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on an island and there stayed the several days we were on that 
ground. 

{rrr. Concerning Biban and Bdyazid',) 

Not getting reliable news about the. enemy, we sent Baqi 
shaghdwal with a few braves of the interior ^ to get information 
about him. 

(June 1 7th) Next day (Friday nth) at the Other Prayer, 
one of Baqi Beg’s retainers came in, Baqi had beaten scouts of 
Biban and Bayazid, killed one of their good men, Mubarak Khan 
Jalwdni.dind some others, sent in several heads, and one man alive. 

(June iSth) At dawn (Saturday I2th) Paymaster Shah Husain 
came in, told the story of the beating of the scouts, and gave 
various news. 

Tonight, that is to say, the night of Sunday the 13th of the 
month,® the river Jun came down in flood, so that by the dawn, 
the whole of the island on which I was settled, was under water. 

I moved to another an arrow’s-flight down-stream, there had a 
tent set up and settled down. 

(June 20th) On Monday (i^tA) Jalal Tdshkindi came from 
the begs and sultans of the advance. Shaikh Bayazid and Biban, 
on hearing of their expedition, had fled to the pargana of 
Mahuba.3 Fol. 380. 

As the Rains had set in and as after 5 or 6 months of active 
service, horses and cattle in the army were worn out, the sultans 
and begs of the expedition were ordered to remain where they 
were till they received fresh supplies from Agra and those parts. 

At the Other Prayer of the same day, leave was given to Baqi 
and the army of Aud (Ajodhya). Also an allowance of ^oldks^ 
from Amroha was assigned to Musa (son) of Ma‘ruf Farmuliy who 
had waited on me at the time the returning army was crossing 
the Saru-water,s a special head-to-foot and saddled horse were 
bestowed on him; and he was given his leave. 

* Hai. MS. aatay presamably for aurta\ Kehr^s p. ii 33 » Aud-daghI, which, as Baqi 
. led the Aud army, is ben trorvato ; both Persian translations, mi&ngdiniy central, inner, 

t.«. a 6 r/ay perhaps household troops of the Centre. 

* Anglic^, Saturday 12th after 6 p.m. 

s In Akbu’s sark&r of Kalanjar, now in the Hamirpur district. 

^ (Erskinc). Amroha is in the Moradabad district. • 

s At the Chaupira-Chaturmuk ferry (f. 376). — Corrigendum ; — In the Index of the 
Bebur^ndma PacHmiUy Musa FarmUlt and Musa SI. are erroneous entered as if 
one man. 
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(sss, Babur returns to Agra.) 

(June 2 1 St) With an easy mind about these parts, we set out 
for Agra, raid-fashion,* when Spas igart of Tuesday night were 
past.® In the morning (Tuesday /5/A) we did i6kurohs (32m.), 
near mid-day made our nooning in the pargana of Baladar, one 
of the dependencies of KalpI, there gave our horses barley, at the 
Evening Prayer rode on, did iskurohs (26m.) in the night, at 
the 3rd night-watch (mid-night, Skawwdl i^-i6th) dismounted 
at Bahadur Khan Sarwdnt^s tomb at Sugandpur, a pargana of 
Kalpi, slept a little, went through the Morning Prayer and hurried 
on. After doing itkurohs (32m.), we reached Etawa at the fall 
of day, where Mahdi Khwaja came out to meet us 3 Riding 
Fol. 380^. on after the ist night-watch (9p.m.), we slept a little on the way, 
did i6kurohs (32 m.), took our nooning at Fathpur of Rapri, rode 
on soon after the Mid-day Prayer (Thursday Shawwdl 17th), 
did ijkurohs (34m.), and in the 2nd night-watch^ dismounted 
in the Garden-of-eight-paradises at Agra. 

(June 2^th) At the dawn of Friday (i8th) Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad came with several more to wait on me. Towards the 
Mid-day Prayer, having crossed Jun, I waited on Khwaja* Abdu’l- 
haqq, went into the Fort and saw the begims my paternal-aunts. 
(///. Indian-grown Jruits,) 

A BalkhI melon-grower had been set to raise melons ; he now 
brought a few first-rate small ones ; on one or two bush-vines 
(buta-tdk) I had had planted in the Garden-of-eight-paradises 
very good grapes had grown ; Shaikh Guran sent me a basket 
of grapes which too were not bad. To have grapes and melons 
grown in this way in Hindustan filled my measure of content. 

(uuu. Arrival of Mdhtm Begim.) 

(June 26th) Mahim arrived while yet two watches of Sunday 
night (Shawwdl 20th) s remained. By a singular agreement 

* ue, riding light and fast The distance done between Adampur and Agra was 
some 1 57 miles, the time was from I2a.m. on Tuesday morning to about 9p.m. of 
Thursday. This exploit serves to show that three years of continuous activity in the 
plains of Hindustan had not destroyed Babur’s capacity for sustained elfort, spite of 
several attacks of (malarial ?) fever. 

* Anglic^, Tuesday 12.25 a.m. 3 . He was governor of Et&wa. 

^ Islamic^, Friday, Shawwal i8th, Anglic^, Thursday, June 24th, soon after 9 p.m. 

s Anglic^, she arrived at mid-night of Saturday. — Gul-badan writes of Mahlm’s 
arrival as unexpected and of 3&bi^s hurrying off on foot to meet her {Hum&y&n- 
mOma f. 14, trs. p. 100). 
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of things they had left Kabul on the very dayi the lOth of the 
1st Jumada {Jan. 21st 1529) on which I rode out to the army.* 

{Here the record of ri days is wanting?) 

{July 7th) On Thursday the 1st of Zu’l-qa‘da the offerings 
made by Humayun and Mahim were set out while I sat in the 
large Hall of Audience. 

Today also wages were given to 150 porters {kahdr) and they 
were started off under a servant of Faghfur Diwdn to fetch 
melons, grapes, and other fruits from Kabul. 

{yuv. Concerning SambhaL) 

{July gtk) On Saturday the 3rd of the month, Hindu Beg 
who had come as escort from Kabul and must have been sent to 
Sambhal on account of the death of *AlI-i-yusuf, came and waited 
on me.^ Khalifa’s (son) Husamu’d-din came also today from 
Alwar and waited on me. 

{July 1 0th) On Sunday morning {4th) came ‘Abdu*l-l§h 
{kitdbddr\ who from Tir-muhani 3 had been sent to Sambhal on 
account of the death of ‘Ali-i-yusuf. 

{Here the record oj 7 days is wanting?) 

{www. Sedition in Ldhor?) 

People from Kabul were saying that Shaikh Sharaf of Qara- 
bagh, either incited by ‘Abdu 1 -‘azlz or out of liking for him, 
had written an attestation which attributed to me oppression 
I had not done, and outrage that had not happened ; that he 

* Mahim's journef from Kabul to Agra had occupied over 5 months. 

” Hindu h^^qAchin had been made Humayiin’s retainer in 932 ah. (f. 297), and had 
taken possession of Saipbhal for him. Hence, as it seems, he was ordered, while 
escorting the ladies from Kabul, to go to Saipbhal. He seems to have gone before 
waiting on Bibur, probably not coming into Agra till now. — It may be noted here 
that in 933 ah. he transformed a Hindu temple into a Mosque in Sarpbhal ; it was 
done by Babur’s orders and is commemorated by an inscription still existing on the 
Mosque, one seeming not to be of his own composition, judging by its praise of himself. 
(JASB. Proceeding, May 1873, P* Blochmann’s art. where the inscription is given 
and translated; Archaeological Survey Reports, xii, p. 24»27, with Plates showing 
the Mosque). 

3 Cf. f. 375, f. 377, with notes concerning ‘Abdu’Mah and Tfr-muhap!. I have not 
found the name Tir-muhan! on maps ; its position can be inferred fropi Babur’s state- 
ment (f. 375) that he had sent ‘Abdu’l-lah to Saipbhal, he being then at Kunba or 
Kunla in tbe Nurhun pargoma . — ^The name Tlr-rndhanl occurs also in Gorakhpfir. — 
It was at Tlr-muhinl (Three-mouths) that Khw&nd-amlr completed the 
siyar (lith. ed. i, 83 ; Rieu’s Peri. Cat. p. 1079). If the name imply three w^tcr- 
mouth^ they might he those of Ganges, Ghogra and Dih&. 


Fol. 381. 
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had extorted the signatures of the Prayer-leaders {intdntldr) of 
Labor to this accusation, and had sent copies of it to the various 
towns ; that ‘Abdu*l-‘azlz himself had failed to give ear to several 
royal orders, had spoken unseemly words, and done acts which 
ought to have been left undone. On account of these matters 
Qambar-i-‘ali Arghun was started off on Sunday the nth of the 
month {ZuH-qa^da)y to arrest Shaikh Sharaf, the Labor imams 
with their associates, and ‘Abdu*l-‘aziz, and to bring them all to 
Court. 

(xxx. Varia.) 

{July 22nd) On Thursday the i Sth of the month Chin-timur 
SI. came in from Tijara and waited on me. Today Champion 
Fol. 381^. Sadiq and the great champion-wrestler of Aud wrestled. Sadiq 
gave a half-throw * ; he was much vexed. 

{July 28th) On Monday the 19th of the month {Zu 7 -qa*da) 
the Qizil-bish envoy Murad the life-guardsman was made to put 
on an inlaid dagger with belt, and a befitting dress of honour, 
was presented with 2laks of tankas and given leave to go. 

{Here the record of 15 days is wanting^ 

(yyy. Sedition in Gudltdr,) 

{August nth) Sayyid Mashhad! who had come from Gualiar 
in these days, represented that Rahim-dad was stirring up 
sedition.® On account of this. Khalifa’s servant Shah Muhammad 
the' seal-bearer was sent to convey to Rahim-dad matters written 
with commingling of good counsel. He went ; and in a few 
days came back bringing Rahim-dad’s son, but, though the 
son came, Rahim-dad himself had no thought of coming. On 
Wednesday the 5th of Zdl-hijja^ Nur Beg was sent to Gualiar 

* nim-kdra, E. and de C. however reverse the rdles. 

® The TTtrikk-t’guOltdH {B.M. Add. 16,709, p. 18) supplements the fragmentary 
accounts which, above and s.a, 936 ah ., are all that the Bdbur-ndma now preserves 
concerning Khwaja Rahim-dad’s misconduct It has several mistakes but the gist of 
its information is useful. It mentions that the Khwaja and his paternal-uncle Mahdi 
Khwgja had displeased Bibur ; that Rah!m-d^ resolved to take refuge with the ruler 
of Malw& (Muhammad KhUji) and to make over G^ll&rtoa Rajput landholder of 
that country ; that upon this Shaikh Muhammad Ghauji went to Agra and interceded 
with Babur and obtained his forgiveness for Rahim-dad. GuSliar was given back to 
I^Im-dad but after a time he was superseded by Abu’l-fath [Shaikh Guran]. For 
particulars about Mahd! Khwaja and a singular story told about him by Ni^&mu’d-dln 
A^mad in the TahaqUid-Marif videQvXAxdJ^^%Humttyun-n&ma^ Appendix B, and 
Trcmslatet^s lf&t€ p. 702, Section f 
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to allay Rahim-dad’s fears, came back in a few days, and laid 
requests from Rahim-dad before us. Orders in accordance with 
those requests had been written and were on the point of despatch 
when one of Rahim-dad’s servants arriving, represented that he 
had come to effect the escape of the son and that Rahim-dad 
himself had no thought of coming in. I was for riding out at 
once to Guallar, but Khalifa set it forth to me, “ Let me write 
one more letter commingled with good counsel ; he may even yet 
come peacefully.” On this mission Khusrau’s (son ?) Shihabu’d- 
dln was despatched. 

{August i 2 th) On Thursday the 6th of the month mentioned 
{ZtCl-hijja) Mahdl Khwaja came in from Etawa.* 

{August i6th) On the Festival-day* {Monday loth) Hindu Beg 
was presented with a special head-to-foot, an inlaid dagger with 
belt ; also a pat^gana worth 7 laks^ was bestowed on Hasan-i-‘ali^ 
well-known among the Turkmans'* for a Chaghatal.s 

* He may have come about the misconduct of his nephew Rahlm>dad. 

* The ‘idu*l*kabir, the Great Festival of loth Zu*l-hijja. 

3 About;^x75o(Erskine). 

^ Perhaps he was from the tract in Persia still called Chaghatai Mountains. One 
Ibrahim Chaghatdi is mentioned by Babur (f. 175^) with Turkman begs who joined 
Husain Bdi-qard, This Hasan-i-'all Chaghatdi may have come in like manner, with 
Murad the Turkman envoy from ‘Iraq (f. 369 and n. i). 

5 Several incidents recorded by Gul-badan (writing half a century later) as following 
Mahlm^s arrival in Agra, will belong to the‘record of 935 ah. because they preceded 
Huma)run’s arrival from i^dakhshan. Their omission from Babur’s diary is explicable 
by its minor lacuna, SucTi are : — ( i ) a visit to Dhulpur and Slkrl the interest of 
which lies in its showing that Blbl Mubarika had accompanied Midilm Begim to Agra 
from Kabul, and that there was in Slkrl a quiet retreat, a chaukandiy where Babur 
“ used to write his book ” ; — (2) the arrival of the main caravan of ladies from Kabul, 
which led Babur to go four miles out, to Naugram, in order to give honouring 
reception to his sister Khan-zada Beglm ; — (3) an excursion to the Gold-scattering 
garden {Bdgh-i-siar-afshdn), where seated among his own people, Babur said be was 
“ bowed down by ruling and reigning”, longed to retire to that garden with a single 
attendant, and wished to make over his sovereignty to Humayun ; — (4) the death of 
Dil-dar’s son Alwaj (var. Anwar) whose birth may be assign^ to the gap preceding 
932 AH. because not chronicled later by Babur, as is Faruq’s. As a distraction from 
the sorrow for this loss, a journey was “ pleasantly made by water” to Dhulpur. 


Fol. 382. 
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{a, Rahint-daiT s affairs^ 

{Sep. yth) On Wednesday the 3rd of Muharram, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus * came in from Gualiar with Khusrau’s (son) 
Shihabu’d-din to plead for Rahim-dad. As Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus was a pious and excellent person, Rahim-dad’s faults were 
forgiven for his sake. Shaikh Guran and Nur Beg were sent 
off for Gualiar, so that the place having been made over to their 
charge . . .* 

* Cf. f. 381^ II. 2. For his earlier help to Rahlm-dad ue f. 30^'. For Biographies 
of him m Blochmann’s A.-i-A. trs. p.44^> and BadSyunfs Muntakhabu U-tawdrikh 
( Ranking’s and Lowe’s trss. ). 

* Beyond thk broken passage, one presumably at the foot of a page in Babur’s own 
manuscript, nothing of his diary is now known to survive. What is missing seems 
likely to have been written and lost It is known from a remark of Gul-badan’s 
(H.N. p. 103) that he “ used to write his book ” after Mahlm’s arrival in Agra, the 
place coming into her anecdote being Sikri. 
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It is difficult to find material for filling the laduna of some 
IS months, which occurs in Babur’s diary after the broken 
passage of Muharram 3rd 936 AH. (Sept. 7th 1529 AD.) and down 
to the date of his death on Jumada I. 6th 937 AH. (Dec, '26th 
1530 AD.), The known original sources are few, their historical 
matter scant, their contents mainly biographical. Gleanings 
may yet be made, however, in unexpected places, such gleanings 
as are provided by Ahmad-i-yadgar’s interpolation of Timurid 
history amongst his lives of Afghan Sultans. 

The earliest original source which helps to fill the gap of 
936 AH. is Haidar Mirza’s Tdrikh-^i-rasktdi^ finished as to its 
Second Part which contains Babur’s biography, in 948 AH. 
(1541 AD.), 12 years therefore after the year of the gap 936 AH. 
It gives valuable information about the affairs of Badakhshan, 
based on its author’s personal experience at 30 years of age, and 
was Abu’l-fazl’s authority for the Akbar-ndtna, 

The next in date of the original sources is Gul-badan Beglm’s 
Humdyun-ndma^ a chronicle of family affairs, which she wrote in 
obedience to her nephew Akbar’s command, given in about 
995 AH. (1587 AD.), some 57 years after her Father’s death, that 
whatever any person knew of his father (Humayun) and grand- 
father (Babur) should be written down for Abu’l-fazl’s use. It 
embodies family memories and traditions, and presumably gives 
the recollections of several ladies of the royal circle.* 

* Jauhar’s HumUyUn-niima and Bayazld Biydt's work of the same title were written 
under the same royal command as the Beglm’s. They contribute nothing towards 
filling the gap of 936 ah. ; their authors, b^ing Hum&yun*s servants, write about him. 
It may be ob^rved that criticism of these books, as recording trivialities, is disarmed 
if they were commanded because they would ol^y an order to set down whatever 
was known, selection amongst their contents resting with Abu’l-fasl, Even more 
completely must they be excluded from a verdict on the literary standard of their 
day. — ^Abu’l-fkfl must have had a soured of Baburiana Which has not found Its way 
into European libraries. A man likely to have contributed bis recollections, directly o^ 
transmitt^, is Khw&ja Muqlm Hardwt, The date of Muqlm’s death iaw conjectural 
only, but he lived long enough to impress the worth of historical writing on his son 
Ni^mu*-d-dln Ahmad. (Cf. E. and D.'s H. of I. art. Ta 6 aqiU-i»akiart v, 177 and 
187 ; T.-i-A. lith. ed. p. 193 ; ^ Biyaasid Biy&fs work, JASB. 1898, p* 296.) 
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The Akbar-ndma derives much of its narrative for 936-937 AH. 
from Haidar Mirza and Gul-badan Begim, but its accounts of 
Babur’s self-surrender and of his dying address to his chiefs 
presuppose the help of information from a contemporary witness. 
It is noticeable that the Akbar-ndma records no public events 
as occurring in Hindustan during 936-937 AH., nothing of the 
sequel of rebellion by Rahim-dad * and ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz, nothing of 
the untiring Biban and Bayazid. T iat something could have 
been told is shown by what Ahmad-i-yadgar has preserved {vide 
posf) \ but 50 years had passed since Babur s death and, manifestly, 
interest in filling the lacutuB in his diary was then less keen than it 
is over 300 years later. What in the Akbar-ndma concerns Babur 
is likely to have been written somewhat early in the cir, 15 
years of its author’s labours on it,^ but, even so, the elder women 
of the royal circle had had rest after the nriiseries Humayun had 
wrought, the forgiveness of family affection would veil his past, 
and certainly has provided Abu’l-fazl with an over-mellowed 
estimate of him, one ill-assorting with what is justified by his 
Babur-nSma record. 

The contribution made towards filling the gap of 936-937 AH. 
in the body of Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad’s Tabaqdt-i-akbari is 
limited to a curious and doubtfully acceptable anecdote about 
a plan for the supersession of Humayun as Padshah, and about 
the part played by Khwaja Muqun Hardwt in its abandonment. 
A further contribution is made, however, in Book VII which 
contains the history of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir, 
namely, that Babur despatched an expedition into that country. 
As no such expedition is recorded or referred to in surviving 
Babur-nama writings, it is likely to have been sent in 936AH. 
during Babur’s tour to and from Labor. If it were made with 
the aim of extending Timurid authority in the Himalayan 
borderlands, a hint of similar policy elsewhere may be given 
by the ceremonious visit of the Raja of Kahlur to Babur, 

• Ibn liatuU (Lee’s trs. p. 133) mentions that after his appointment to Guallar, 
Kahlm>dad fell from favour . . . but was restored later, on the representation of 
Muhammad Ghauf ; held Gdahiur again for a short time, (he went to Bahidur Shih 
in Gujrit) and was succeeded by Abu’l-fath (i.e. Shaikh Guran) whp held it till 
B&bur’s death. 

* Its translation and explanaiory noting have filled two decades of hard-working 
years. T0nii Mprts muctaris gt trmdmtoris / 
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mentioned by Ahmad-i-yadgar {vide posf).^ The T.-i-A. was 
written within the term of Aba’l-fazl’s work on the Akbar-ndma^ 
being begun later, and ended about 9 years earlier, in 1002 AH. — 
1 593 AD. It appears to have been Abu’-l-fazl’s authority for his 
account of the campaign carried on in Kashmir by Babur’s 
chiefs {Ayin-i-akbari vol. ii, part i, Jarrett’s trs. p. 389). 

An Important contribution, seeming to be authentic, is found 
interpolated in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s Tdrikh-i-saldtin-i-afdghanay 
one which outlines a journey made by Babur to Labor in 936 AH. 
and gives circumstantial details of a punitive expedition sent by 
him from Sihrind at the complaint of the Qazi of Samana against 
a certain Mundahir Rajput. The whole contribution dovetails 
into matters found elsewhere. Its precision of detail bespeaks 
a closely-contemporary written source.® As its fullest passage 
concerns the Samana Qazfs affair, its basis of record may have 
been found in Samana. Some considerations about the date of 
Ahmad-i-yadgar’s own book and what Niamatu’l-lah says of 
Haibat Khan of Samana, his own generous helper in the Tdrlkh - 
i-Khan-i-jahdn Ludiy point towards Haibat Khan as providing 
the details of the Qazi’s wrongs and avenging. The indication 
is strengthened by the circumstance that what precedes and what 
follows the account of the punitive expedition is outlined only.^ 
Ahmad-i-yadgar interpolates an account of Humayun also, which 
is a frank plagiarism from the Tabaqdt-i-akbari. He tells too 
a story purporting to explain why Babur “selected” Humayun to 
succeed him, one parallel with Nizamu’d-din Ahmad*s about 
what led Khalifa to abandon his plan of setting the Mirza aside. 
Its sole value lies in its testimony to a belief, held by its first 
narrator whoever he was, that choice was exercised in the matter 
by Babur. Reasons for thinking Nizamu’d-din’s story, as it 
stands, highly improbable, will be found later in this note. 

* I am indebted to my husband for acquaintance with Nizamu'-d-din Ahmad's 
record about Bilbur and Kashmir. 

'■* In view of the vicissitudes jto which under Humayun the royal library was 
subjected, it would be difficult to assert that this source was not the missing con- 
tinuation of Bdbur’s diary. 

» E. and D.'s H. of I. art. TMkk i Khand’jah&n Lu^ v, 67. For ^hroad-i 
*yidg&r*s book and its special features vide Lc. v, 2, 24, with notes ; Rieu’s Per^an 
Catalogue iii, 922a ; JASB. 1916, H. Beveridge's art. Note on iAe THrikkd-saut^m 
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Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah Firishta's Tdrikh-i-firishta 
contains an interesting account of Babur but contributes towards 
filling the gap in the events of 93^~937 ah. little that is not in the 
earlier sources. In M. Jules Mohl’s opinion it was under revision 
as late as 1623 ad. (103 2-3 AH.). 

a. Humdyun and Badakhshdn, 

An occurrence which had important results, was the arrival 
of Humayun in Agra, unsummoned by his Father, from the 
outpost station of Badakhshan. It will have occurred early in 
936 AH. (autumn 1529 ad.), because he was in Kabul in the first 
ten days of the last month of 935 AH. {vide post). Curiously 
enough his half-sister Gul-badan does not mention his coming, 
whether through avoidance of the topic or from inadvertence ; the 
omission may be due however to the loss of a folio from the only 
known MS. of her book (that now owned by the British Museum), 
and this is the more likely that Abu*l-fazl writes, at some length, 
about the arrival and its motive, what the Begim might have 
provided, this especially by his attribution of filial affection as 
Humayun’s reason for coming to Agra. 

Haidar Mirza is the authority for the Akbar-nama account of 
Humayun 's departure from Qila‘-i-zafar and its political and 
military sequel. He explains the departure by saying that when 
Babur had subdued Hindustan, his sons Humayun and Kamran 
were grown-up ; and that wishing to have one of them at hand in 
case of his own death, he summoned Humayun, leaving Kamran 
in Qandahar. No doubt these were the contemporary impressions 
conveyed to Haidar, and strengthened by the accomplished fact 
before he wrote some 1 2 years later ; nevertheless there are two 
clear indications that there was no royal order for Humayun to 
leave Qila‘-i-zafar, viz, that no-one had been appointed to relieve 
him even when he reached Agra, and that Abu’l-fazl mentions 
no summons but attributes the Mlrza’s departure from his post 
to an overwhelming desire to see his Father. What appears 
probable is that Mahim wrote to her son urging his coming to 
Agra, and that this was represented as Babur’s wish. However 
little weight may be due to the rumour, preserved in anecdotes 
recorded long after 935 AH., that any-one, Bsbur or Khalifa, 
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inclined against Humayun’s succession, that rumour she would 
set herself to falsify by reconciliation.* 

When the Mirza’s intention to leave Qila‘-i-zafar became 
known there, the chiefs represented that they should not be able 
to withstand the Auzbeg on their frontier without him (his troops 
implied).® With this he agreed, said that still he must go, and 
that he would send a Mirza in his place as soon as possible. He 
then rode, in one day, to Kabul, an item of rapid travel preserved 
by Abu’l-fazl. 

Humayun’s departure caused such anxiety in Qila‘-i-zafar that 
some (if not all) of the Badakhshi chiefs hurried off an invitation 
to SaW Khan Chaghatdi, the then ruler in Kashghar in whose 
service Haidar Mirza was, to come at once and occupy the fort. 
They said that FaqTr-i-‘ali who had been left in charge, was not 
strong enough to cope with the Auzbeg, begged Sa‘id to come, 
and strengthened their petition by reminding him of his 
hereditary right to Badakhshan, derived from Shah Begim 
Badakhshi. Their urgency convincing the Khan that risk 
threatened the country, he started from KSshghar in Muharram 
936 AH. (Sept.-Oct. 1529 AD.). On reaching Sarigh-chupan 
which by the annexation of Aba-bakr Mirza Dilghldt was now 
his own most western territory 3 but which formerly was one of 
the upper districts of Badakhshan, he waited while Haidar went 
on towards Qila‘~i-zafar only to learn on his road, that Hind-al 
{cet. 10) had been sent from Kabul by Humayun and had 
entered the fort 12 days before. 

The Kashgharis were thus placed in the difficulty that the fort 
was occupied by Babur’s representative, and that the snows would 
prevent their return home across the mountains till winter was 
past. Winter-quarters were needed and asked for by Haidar, 
certain districts being specified in which to await the re-opening 
of the Pamir routes. He failed in his request, “ They did not 
trust us,” he writes, “ indeed suspected us of deceit.” His own 
account of Sa‘id*s earlier invasion of Badakhshan (925 — 

1519 AD.) during Khan Mfrza’s rule, serves to explain Badakhshi 

* Humayun’s last recorded act in Hindustan was that of 933 AH. (f. 3*9^) when he 
took unauthorized possession of treasure in Dihll. 

“ Tdrikk - i - rashldi t rs. p. 38 7 . 

* T. -i-R. trs. p. 353 et seq. and Mr. Ncy Blias* notes. 
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distrust of K^hgharis. Failing in his negotiations, he scoured 
and pillaged the country round the fort, and when a few days 
later the Khan arrived, his men took what Haidar’s had left. 

Sa‘ld KhSn is recorded to have besieged the fort for three 
months, but nothing serious seems to have been attempted since 
no mention of fighting is made, none of assault or sally, and 
towards the end of the winter he was waited on by those who 
had invited his presence, with apology for not having admitted 
him into the fort, which they said they would have done but for 
the arrival of Hind-al Mirza. To this the Khan replied that for 
him to oppose Babur Padshah was impossible; he reminded the 
chiefs that he was there by request, that it would be as hurtful for 
the Padshah as for himself to have the Auzbeg in Badakhshan 
and, finally, he gave it as his opinion that, as matters stood, every 
man should go home. His view of the general duty may include 
that of BadakhshI auxiliaries such as Sultan Wais of Kul-ab 
who had reinforced the garrison. So saying, he himself set out 
for Kashghar, and at the beginning of Spring reached Yarkand. 

b, Huvtayun" s further action, 

Humayun will have reached Kabul before Zu’l-hijja loth 
935 AH. (Aug. 26th 1529 AD.) because it is on record that he met 
Kamran on the Kabul ‘Id-gah, and both will have been there to 
keep the ‘Idu’l-kabir, the Great Festival of Gifts, which is held on 
that day. Kamran had come from Qandahar, whether to keep the 
Feast, or because he had heard of Humayun’s intended movement 
from Badakhshan, or because changes were foreseen and he 
coveted Kabul, as the Bdbiir-ndina and later records allow to be 
inferred. He asked Humayun, says Abu’l-fazl, why he was there 
and was told of his brother’s impending journey to Agra under 
overwhelming desire to see their Father.^ Presumably the two 
Mirzas discussed the position in which Badakhshan had been 
left; in the end Hind-al was sent to Qila‘-i-zafar, notwithstanding 
that he was under orders for Hindustan. 

Humayun may have stayed some weeks in Kabul, how many 
those familiar with the seasons and the routes between Yarkand 

* Abu’I-fazl’s record of Humayun's sayings and minor doii>gs at this early date in 
his career, can hardly be anything more accurate than family-tradition. 
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and Qila‘-i-zafar, might be able to surmise if the date of Hind-aPs 
start northward for which Humayun is likely to have waited, 
were found by dovetailing the Muharram of Sa'id’s start, the 
approximate length of his journey to Sarigh-chupan, and Haidar’s 
reception of news that Hind-al had been I2 days in the fort. 

Humayun’s arrival in Agra is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been 
cheering to the royal family in their sadness for the death of 
Alwar (end of 935 AH.) and to have given pleasure to his Father. 
But the time is all too near the date of Babur’s letter (f. 348) 
to Humayun, that of a dissatisfied parent, to allow the supposition 
that his desertion of his post would fail to displease. 

That it was a desertion and not an act of obedience seems 
clear from the circumstance that the post had yet to be filled. 
Khalifa is said to have been asked to take it and to have 
refused ; ^ Humayun to have been sounded as to return and to 
have expressed unwillingness. Babur then did what was an 
honourable sequel to his acceptance in 926 AH. of the charge of 
the fatherless child Sulaiman, by sending him, now about 16, to 
take charge where his father Khan Mirza had ruled, and by still 
keeping him under his own protection. 

Sulaiman’s start from Agra will not have been delayed, and 
(accepting Ahmad-i-yadgar’s record,) Babur himself will have 
gone as far as Labor either with him or shortly after him, an 
expedition supporting Sulaiman, and menacing Sa‘ld in his 
winter leaguer round Qila‘-i-zafar. Meantime Humayun was 
ordered to his fief of Sambhal. 

After Sulaiman’s appointment Babur wrote to Sa‘Id a letter 
of which Haidar gives the gist : — It expresses surprise at Sa‘id’s 
doings in Badakhshan, says that Hind-al has been recalled and 
Sulaiman sent, that if Sa‘Id regard hereditary right, he will 


‘ The statement that Khalifa was asked to go so far from where he was of the first 
importance as an administrator, leads to consideration of why it was done. So little 
is known explicitly of Babur’s intentions about his territories after his death that it is 
possible only to put that little together and read between its lines. It may be that he 
was now planning an immediate retirement to Kabul and an apportionment during life 
of his dominions, such as Abu-sa‘id had made of his own. If so, it would be desirable 
to have Badakhshan held in strength such as Khalifa’s family could command, and 
especially desirable because as Barlas Turks, that family would be one with ^bur. 
in desire to regain Transoxiana. Such a political motive would worthily explaiin the 
offer of the appointment. 
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leave ‘‘SulaimSn Shsh Mirza”* in possession, who is as a son to 
them both,® that this would be well, that otherwise he (Babur) 
will make over responsibility to the heir (Sulaiman) and, “ The 
rest you know/* ^ 

c. Babur visits Ldhor, 

If Ahmad -i-yadgar’s account of a journey made by Babur to 
Labor and the Panj-ab be accepted, the lacuna of 936 AH. is 
appropriately filled. He places the expedition in the 3rd year of 
Babur’s rule in Hindustan, which, counting from the first reading 
of the khutba for Babur in Dihli (f. 286), began on Rajab 15th 
935 AH. (March 26th 1529 AD.). But as Babur’s diary-record for 

935 AH. is complete down to end of the year, (minor lacume 
excepted), the time of his leaving Agra for Labor is relegated to 

936 AH. He must have left early in the year, (1) to allow time, 
before the occurrence of the known events preceding his own 
death, for the long expedition Ahmad-i-yadgar calls one of 
a year, and (2) because an early start ^ter Humay tin’s arrival 
and Sulaiman’s departure would suit the position of affairs and 
the dates mentioned or implied by Haidar’s and by Ahmad-i- 
yadgar’s narratives. 

Two reasons of policy are discernible, in the known events of 
the time, to recommend a journey in force towards the North-west ; 
first, the sedition of ‘Abdu’l-'aziz in Labor (f 381), and secondly, 
the invasion of Badakhshan by Sa‘id Khan with its resulting 
need of supporting Sulaiman by a menace of armed intervention. 5 

* The “Shah” of this style is derived from Sulaiman’s Badakhshi descent through 
Shah Begim ; the “Mirza” from his Miran-shahi descent through his father Wais 
Khan Mirza. The title Khan Mirza or Mirza Khan, presumably according to the 
outlook of the speaker, was similarly derived from forbears, as would be also Shah 
Beglm’s ; (her personal name is not mentioned in the sources). 

“ Sa‘id, on the father’s, and Babur, on the mother’s side, were of the same 
generation in descent from Yunas Khan ; Sulaiman was of a younger one, hence his 
pseudo-filial relation to the men of the elder one. 

3 Sa‘id was Shah Beglm’s grandson through her son" Ah mad, Sulaiman her great- 
grandson through her daughter Sultan-Nigar, but SulaiiVian could claim also as the 
heir of his father who was nominated to rule by Shah Begim ; moreover, he could 
claim by right of conquest on the father’s side, through Abu-sa‘id the con^eror, his 
son Mahmud long the ruler, and so through Mahmud’s son Wais Khan Mirza. 

^ The menace conveyed by these words would be made the more forceful by Babur’s 
move to Labor, narrated by Ahmad -i-yadgar. Some ill-result to Sa‘id of independent 
rule by Sulaiman seems foreshadowed ; was it that if Babur’s restraining hand were 
withdrawn , the Badakhshls would try to regain their lost districts and would have help 
in so-doing from Babur ? 

3 It is open to conjecture that if affairs in Hindustan had allowed it, Babur would 
now have returned to Kabul. Ahmad -i-y&dgar makes the expedition to be one for 
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In Sihrind the Raja of Kahlur, a place which may be one of the 
Simla hill-states, waited on Babur, made offering of 7 falcons and 
3 mans ^ of gold, and was confirmed in his fief ^ 

In Labor Kamran is said to have deceived his Father, in 
a garden of his own creation, and to have introduced the local 
chiefs as though he were the Governor of Labor some writers 
describe him as then being. The best sources, however, leave 
him still posted in Qandahar. He had been appointed to 
Multan (f 359) when ‘Askari was summoned to Agra (f 339), 
but whether he actually went there is not assured; some months 
later (Zu’l-hijja loth 935 AH.) he is described by Abu’l-fazl as 
coming to Kabul from Qandahar. He took both Multan 3 and 
Labor by force from his (half-)brother Humayun in 93 5 AH. 
(i53r AD.) the year after their Father’s death. That he should 
wait upon his Father in Labor would be natural, Hind-aldid so, 
coming from Kabul. Hind-al will have come to Labor after 
making over charge of Qila‘-i-zafar to Sulaiman,and he went back 
at the end of the cold season, going perhaps just before his Father 
started from Labor on his return journey, the gifts he received 
before leaving being 2 elephants, 4 horses, belts and jewelled 
daggers.^ 

Babur is said to have left Labor on Rajab 4th (936 AH.) — 
March 4th, 1 5 30 AD.). From Ahmad-i-yadgar’s outline of Babur’s 
doings in Labor, he, or his original, must be taken as ill-informed 


pleasure only, and describes Babur as hunting and sight-seeing for a year in Labor, 
the Panj-ab and near Dihli. This appears a mere flourish of words, in view of the 
purposes the expedition served, and of the difficulties which had arisen in Labor itself 
and with Sa‘id Khan, Part of the work effected may have been the despatch of an 
expedition to Kashmir. 

* This appears a large amount. 

® The precision with which the Raja’s gifts are stated, points to a closely-con- 
temporary and written source. A second such indication occurs later where gifts 
made to Hind-al are mentioned. 

3 An account of the events in Multan after its occupation by Shah Ha.san Arghun 
is found in the latter ^rt of the Tabaqdt-i-akbarl and in Erskine’s H. of I. i, 393 
seq . — It maybe noted here that several instances of confusion amongst Babur’s sons 
occur in the extracts made by Sir H. Elliot and Professor Dowson in their Histoy 
of India from the less authoritative sources \e.g, v, 35 Kamran for Humayun, ‘Askari 
said to be in Kabul (pp. 36 and 37) ; Hind-al for Humayun and that these errors 
have slipped into several of the District Gazetteers of the United l^rovinces. 

^ As was said of the offering made by the Raja of Kahlur, the precision of statement 
as to what was given to Hind-al, bespeaks a closely-contemporary written 'source. 
So too does the mention (text, infra) of the day bn which Babur began his return 
journey from Labor* 
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or indifferent about them. His interest becomes greater when he 
writes of SamSna. 

d. Punishment of the Munddhirs, 

When Babur, on his return journey, reached Sihrind, he 
received a complaint from the Qazi of Samana against one 
Mohan Munddhir (or Mundhdr) * Rajput who had attacked his 
estates, burning and plundering, and killed his son. Here-upon 
‘All-quli of Hamadan* was sent with 3000 horse to avenge the 
Qazl’s wrongs, and reached Mohan’s village, in the Kaithal 
parganUy early in the morning when the cold was such that the 
archers ‘‘ could not pull their bows.” 3 A marriage had been 
celebral:ed over-night ; the villagers, issuing from warm houses, 
shot such flights of arrows that the royal troops could make no 
stand ; many were killed and nothing was effected ; they retired 
into the jungle, lit fires, warmed themselves (?), renewed the 
attack and were again repulsed. On hearing of their failure, 
Babur sent off, perhaps again from Sihrind, Tarsam Bahadur 
and Naurang Beg with 6000 horse and many elephants. This 
force reached the village at night and when marriage festivities 
were in progress. Towards morning it was formed into three 
divisions,^ one of which was ordered to go to the west of ' the 
village and show itself. This having been done, the villagers 
advanced towards it, in the pride of their recent success. The 
royal troops, as ordered beforehand, turned their backs and fled, 
the Mundahirs pursuing them some two miles. Meantime 
Tarsam Bahadur had attacked and fired the village, killing many 
of its inhabitants. The pursuers on the west saw the flames of 
their burning homes, ran back and were intercepted on their way. 
About 1000 men, women and children were made prisoner ; there 

* Cf. G. of I. xvi, 55 ; Ibbetson’s Report on Kam&l, 

® It is noticeable that no one of the three royal officers named a?* sent against 
Mohan Munddhir^ is recognizable as mentioned in the Bdbur-ndma. They may all 
have had local commands, and not have served further east. Perhaps this, their 
first appearance, points to the origin of the information as independent of Babur, but 
he might have been found to name them, if his diary were complete for 936 ah. 

3 The E. and D. translation writes twice as though the inability to “ pull the 
bows were due to feebleness in the men, but an appropriate reading would refer the 
difficulty to the hardening of sinews in the composite Turkish bows, which prevented 
the archers from bending the bows for stringing. 

^ One infers that fires were burned all night in the bivouac. 
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was also great slaughter, and a pillar of heads was raised. Mohan 
was captured and later on was buried to the waist and shot to 
death with arrows.* News of the affair was sent to the Padshah.® 

As after being in Sihrind, Babur is said to have spent two 
months hunting near Dihli, it may be that he followed up the 
punitive expedition sent into the Kaithal pargana of the Karnal 
District, by hunting in Nardak, a favourite ground of the 
Timurids, which lies in that district. 

Thus the gap of 936 ah. with also perhaps a month of 937 AH. 
is filled by the “ year’s ” travel west of DihlL The record is 
a mere outline and in it are periods of months without mention 
of where Babur was or what affairs of government were brought 
before him. At some time, on his return journey presumably, 
he will have despatched to Kashmir the expedition referred to in 
the opening section of this appendix. Something further may 
yet be gleaned from local chronicles, from unwritten tradition, or 
from the witness of place-names commemorating his visit. 


e, Bdbuf^s self- surrender to save Humdyun, 

The few months, perhaps 4 to 5, between Babur’s return to 
Agra from his expedition towards the North-west, and the time 
of his death are filled by Gul-badan and Abu’l-fazl with matters 
concerning family interests only. 

The first such matter these authors mention is an illness of 
Humayun during which Babur devoted his own life to save his 
son’s ,3 Of this the particulars are, briefly : — That Humayun, 
while still in Sarnbhal, had had a violent attack of fever; that 
he was brought by water to Agra, his mother meeting him in 


* At this point the A.S.B. copy (No. 137) of the Tdrlkk-i-saldtin-i-af&ghana has 

a remark which may have been a marginal note originally, and which cannot he 
supposed made by Ahmad-i-yadgar himself because this would allot. him too long 
a spell of life. It may show however that the interpolations about the two Timurids 
were not inserted in his book by him. Its purport is that the Mundahir village 
destroyed by Babur’s troops in 936AH. — was still in ruins at the time it 
was written 160 (lunar) years later (r.^. in 1096 ah. — 1684-85 ad.). The better Codex 
(No. 3887 ) of the Imperial Library of Calcutta has the same passage. — Both that 
remark and its context show acquaintance with Samana and Kaithal. — The writings 
now grouped under the title T'&rikh-i-sal&tfn-i-qfdghana present difficulties»both as 
to date and contents (cf. Rieu’s Persian Catalogue s.n.). ^ 

* Presumably in Tihrind. 

3 Cf. G. B.’s H. N. trs. and the Akbar-n&ma Bib. Ind. ed. and trs., Index s.nn, ; 
Hughes’ Dictionary Is Idm s,n. Intercession. 


47 
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Muttra ; and that when the disease baffled medical skill, Babur 
resolved to practise the rite believed then and now in the East to be 
valid, of intercession and devotion of a suppliant’s most valued 
possession in exchange for a sick man’s life. Rejecting counsel 
to offer the Koh-i-nur for pious uses, he resolved to supplicate for 
the acceptance of his life. He made intercession through a saint 
his daughter names, and moved thrice round Humayun’s bed, 
praying, in effect, O God ! if a life may be exchanged for a life, 
I, who am Babur, give my life and my being for Humayun.” 
During the rite fever surged over him, and, convinced that his 
prayer and offering had prevailed, he cried out, “ I have borne 
it away ! I have borne it away ! ” * Gul-badan says that he 
himself fell ill on that very day, while Humayun poured water 
on his head, came out and gave audience; and that they carried 
her Father within on account of his illness, where he kept his 
bed for 2 or 3 months. 

There can be no doubt as to Babur’s faith in the rite he had 
practised, or as to his belief that his offering of life was accepted ; 
moreover actual facts would sustain his faith and belief. On- 
lookers also must have believed his prayer and offering to have 
prevailed, since Humayun went back to Sarnbhal,* while Babur 
fell ill at once and died in a few weeks.^ 

f, A plan to set Babur's sons aside frojn the succession, 

Reading the Akbar-ndma alone, there would seem to be no 
question about whether Babur ever intended to give Hindustan, 
at any rate, to Humayun, but, by piecing together various con- 
tributory matters, an opposite opinion is reached, viz, that not 
Khalifa only whom Abu’l-fazl names perhaps on Nizamu’d-dm 
Ahmad’s warrant, but Babur also, with some considerable number 
of chiefs, wished another ruler for Hindustan. The starting- 
point of this opinion is a story in the Tabaqdt-i-akbari and, 

* A closer translation would be, “I have taken up the burden.” The verb is 
bardashian (cf. f. 349, p. 626 n. i). 

* S^e Erskine*s History of India ii, 9. 

3 At this point attention is asked to the value of the Ahmad-i-yadgar interpolation 
which allows Babur a year of active life before Huinayun’s illness and his own which 
foi]ow|d. With no chronicle known of 936 AH. Babur had been supposed ill all 
through the year, a supposition which destroys the worth of his self-sacrifice. Moreover 
several inferences have been drawn from the supposed year of illness which are 
disproved by the activities recorded in that interpolation. 
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with less detail, in the ^kbar-ndma^ of which the gist is that 
Khalifa planned to supersede Humayun and his three brothers 
in their Father’s succession.* 

The story^ in brief, is as follows : — At the time of Babur’s 
death Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s father Khwaja Muhammad Muqim 
Hardivl was in the service of the Office of Works.® Amir 
Nizamu’d-dm ‘All Khalifa, the Chief of the Administration, had 
dread and suspicion about Humayun and did not favour his 
succession as Padshah. Nor did he favour that of Babur’s other 
sons. He promised “ Babur Padshah’s son-in-law {ddmdd) ” 
Mahdl Khwaja who was a generous young man, very friendly to 
himself, that he would make him Padshah. This promise becoming 
known, others made their saldnt to the Khwaja who put on airs 
and accepted the position. One day when Khalifa, accompanied 
by Muqim, went to see Mahdl Khwaja in his tent, no-one else 
being present, Babur, in the pangs of his disease, sent for him 3 
when he had been seated a few minutes only. When Khalifa had 
gone out, Mahdl Khwaja remained standing in such a way that 
Muqim could not follow but, the Khwaja unaware, waited 
respectfully behind him. The Khwaja, who was noted for the 
wildness of youth, said, stroking his beard, “ Please God ! first, 
I will flay thee ! ” turned round and saw Muqim, took him by 
the ear, repeated a proverb of menace, “ The red tongue gives 
the green head to the wind,” and let him go. Muqim hurried 
to Khalifa, repeated the Khwaja’s threat against him, and 
remonstrated about the plan to set all Babur’s sons aside in favour 
of a stranger- house.*^ Here-upon Khalifa sent for Humayun,^ 
and despatched an officer with orders to the Khwaja to retire to 
his house, who found him about to dine and hurried him off 
without ceremony. Khalifa also issued a proclamation for- 
bidding intercourse with him, excluded him from Court, and 
when Babur died, supported Humayun. 


* History of India \ G. 3 .^ s Ifumdj/un-ndma trs. p. 28. 

® c&zr khidmat-i-di'wdni-i-buyuidt ; perhaps he was a Barrack- officer. His appoint- 
ment explains his attendance on Khalifa. 

3 Khalifa prescribed for the sick Babur. 

^ khdnwdda-i-bigdnahy perhaps, foreign dynasty. 

5 From Saxpbhal ; Gul-badaj , by an anachronism made some 60 years later, writes 
Ki.lanjar, to which place Humayun moved 5 months after his iMK:ession. 
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As Niajamu’d-din Ahmad was not born till 20 years after 
Babur died, the story will have been old before he could 
appreciate it, and it was some 60 years old when it found way 
into the Tcthaqdt-i-akbarl and, with less detail, into the Akbar- 
•ndnia 

Taken as it stands, it is incredible, because it represents 
Khalifa; and him alone, planning to subject the four sons of Babur 
to the suzerainty of Mahdl Khwaja who was not a Timurid, 
who, so far as well-known sources show, was not of a ruling 
dynasty or personally illustrious,* and who had been associated, 
so lately as the autumn of 1529 AD., with his nephew Rahim-dad 
in seditious action which had so angered Babur that, whatever 
the punishment actually ordered, rumour had it both men were to 
die.* In two particulars the only Mahdl Khwaja then of Babur’s 
following, does not suit the story ; he was not *a young man in 
1530 AD ., 3 and was not a ddmdd of Babur, if that word be taken 
in its usual sense of son-in-law, but he was 2^yazna, husband of 
a Padshah’s sister, in his case, of Khan-zada Begim.^ Some 
writers style him Sayyid Mahdl Khwaja, a double title which 
may indicate descent on both sides from religious houses ; one 
is suggested to be that of Tirmiz by the circumstance that in his 
and Khan-zada Beglm’s mausoleum was buried a Tirmiz sayyid 

* I am indebted to my husband’s perusal of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Asir’i-fan&did 
(Dihll ed. 1854 p. 37 f and Lakhnau ed. 1895 PP- 4 ^* 41) for information that, perhaps 
in 935 AH., Mahdl Khwaja set up a tall slab of white marble near Amir Khusrau’s 
tomb in Dihll, which bears an inscription in_ praise of the poet, composed by that 
Shihabu’d-din the Enigmatist who reached Agra with Khwand>amlr in Muharram 
935 AH. (f. 339 ^). The inscription gives two chronograms of Khusrau’s death (725 ah. ), 
mentions that Mahdl Khwija was the creator of the memorial, and gives its date in 
the words, “The beautiful effort of Mahdl Khwaja.” — The Dihll ed. of the Avdr~ 
i-ftmSdSd depicts the slab with its inscription ; the Lakhnau ed. depicts the tomb, 
may show the slab in sitHj and contains interesting matter by Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
The slab is mentioned without particulars in Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal^ p. 329. 

* Lee’s Batuta p. 133 and Hiriiman’s Tdrtkk-i-guili&rl, Cf. G. B.’s Humdyun- 
n&ma trs. (1902AD.), Appendix B . — MaheU KkwQja, 

3 In an anonymous Life of Sh&h ^qfawi, Mahdl Khwdja [who may be 

a son of the Musa Khwaja mentioned by Babur on f. 216] is described being, in what 
will be 916-7 AH., Babur’s Diwan-begi and assent towards Bukhara with 10,000 men. 
This was 29 years before the story calls him a young man. Even if the word Jawdn 
(young man) be read, as T. yigft is frequently to be read, in the sense of “ efficient 
fighting man ”, Mahdl was over>age. Other details of the story, besides the word 
Jeew&n^ bespeak a jrounger man. 

^ G. B.*s H. N. trs. 126; ^abXbti s^siyar^ B.M. Add. 16,679 f* 370 » 1 * 16, lith. ed. 
Sec. IIL iii, 37 ^ (where a clerical error makes BAbur give M&hdl two of his full* 
sisters in marriage). — Another yaona of B&bur was KhalifA’s brother Junaid Bartds^ 
the husband of Shahr-banu, a half-sister of BAbur. 
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of later date, Shah Abu’l-ma'ali. But though he were of Tirmiz, it 
is doubtful if that religious house would be described by the word 
kkdnwdda which so frequently denotes a ruling dynasty. 

His name may have found its way into Nizamu*d-din Ahmad’s 
story as a gloss. mistakenly amplifying the word ddmdd^ taken in 
its less usual sense of brother-in-law. To Babur’s contemporaries 
the expression “ Babur Padshah’s ddmdd'^ (son-in-law) would be 
explicit, because for some 1 1 years before he lay on his death- 
bed, he had one son-in-law only, viz. Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza 
Bdt-qard,^ the husband of Ma‘suma Sultan Begim. If that Mirza’s 
name *vere where Mahdl Khwaja’s is entered, the story of an 
exclusion of Babur’s sons from rule might have a core of truth. 

It is incredible however that Khalifa, with or without Babur’s 
concurrence, made the plan attributed to him of placing any 
man not a Timurid in the position of Padshah over all Babur’s 
territory. I suggest that the plan concerned Hindustan only 
and was one considered in connection with Babur’s intended 
return to Kabul, when he must have left that difficult country, 
hardly yet a possession, in charge of some man giving promise 
of power to hold it. Such a man Humayun was not. My 
suggestion rests on the following considerations : — 

(1) Babur’s outlook was not that of those in Agra in 1587 AD. 
who gave Abu’l-fazl his Baburiana material, because at that date 
Dihli had become the pivot of Timurid power, so that not to 
hold Hindustan would imply not to be Padshah. Babur’s outlook 
on his smaller Hindustan was different ; his position in it was 
precarious, Kabul, not Dihli, was his chosen centre, and from 
K^bul his eyes looked northwards as well as to the East. If he 
had lost the Hindustan which was approximately the modern 
United Provinces, he might still have held what lay west of it 
to the Indus, as well as Qandahar. 

( 2 ) For several years before his death he had wished' to return 
to Kabul. Ample evidence of this wish is given by his diary, his 
letters, and some poems in his second Dizudn (that found in the 
RampurMS.). As he told his sons more than once, he kept Kabul 

* Biibur, shortly before his death, married Gul-rang to AXsan-timur and Guhehihm 
to Tukhta'bughS. Cf. Section A, B&bur^s wives a$td ^jkHdren ; and 

G. H.’s H. N. trs. Biographical Appendix s.nn. Dil-dar Begtm and Salima Snlj^ Begim 
Mirdn^shdku 
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for himself.* If, instead of dying in Agra, he had returned to 
Kabul, had pushed his way on from Badakhshan, whether as far 
as Samarkand or less, had given Humayun a seat in those parts, 
— action foreshadowed by ^ the records — a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the story that Humayun and his brothers were not 
to govern Hindustan, is that he had considered with Khalifa the 
apportionment of his territories according to the example of his 
ancestors Chingiz Khan, Timur and Abu-sa‘id ; that by his plan of 
apportionment Humayun was not to have Hindustan but some- 
thing Tramontane ; Kamran had already Qandahar ; Sulaiman, 
if HumayQn had moved beyond the out-post of Badakhshan, 
would have replaced him there; and Hindustan would have gone 
to ‘‘ Babur Padshah’s ddmdd^\ 

(3) Muhammad-i-zaman had much to recommend him for 
Hindustan : — Timurid-born, grandson and heir of SI. Husain 
Mirza, husband of Ma‘suma who was a Timurid by double 
descent,® protected by Babur after the Bai-qara debacle in Herat, 
a landless man leading such other exiles as Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza , 3 ‘Adil Sultan, and Qasim-i-husain Suftan, half-Timurids 
all, who with their Khurasan! following, had been Babur’s guests 
in Kabul, had pressed on its poor resources, and thus had helped 
in 932 AH. (1525 AD.) to drive him across the Indus. This Bai- 
qara group needed a location ; Muhammad-i-zaman’s future had 
to be cared for and with his, Ma'suma’s. 

(4) It is significant of intention to give Muhammad-i-zaman 
ruling status that in April 1 529 AD. (Sha‘ban 935 AH.) Babur 
bestowed on him royal insignia, including the umbrella-symbol 
of sovereignty.^ This was done after the Mirza had raised 

* Cf. G. B.*s H. N. trs. p. 147 - 

* She is the only adult daughter of a Timurid mother named as being such by 
Babur or Gul-badan, but various considerations incline to the opinidh that Dil-d&r 
Begim also was a Timurid, hence her three daughters, all named from the Rose, were 
so too. Cf. references of penultimate note. 

3 It attaches interest to the Mirza that he can be taken reasonably as once the owner 
of the Elphinstone Codex (cf. JR AS. 1907, pp. 136 and 137). 

^ Death did not threaten when this gift was made ; life in Kabul was planned 
for. — Here attention is asked again to the value of Ahmad-i-yadgar’s Baburiana for 
removing the impression set on many writers by the blank year 9 36 ah. that it was 
one of illness, instead of being one of travel, hunting and sight-seeing. The details 
of the activities of that year have the further value that they enhance the worth of 
Babur’s sacrifice of life. — Haidar Mirza also fixes the date of the beginning of illness 
as 937 AH. 
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objections, unspecified now inthe Bdiur-^ndma againstBihar ; they 
were overcome, the insignia were given and, though for military 
reasons he was withheld from taking up that appointment, the 
recognition of his royal rank had been made. His next appoint- 
ment was to JunpQr, the capital of the fallen Sharql dynasty. 
No other chief is mentioned by Babur as receiving the insignia 
of royalty. 

(4) It appears to have been within a Padshah’s competence to 
select his successor ; and it may be inferred that choice was 
made between Humayun and another from the wording of more 
than one writer that Khalifa “supported” Humayun, and from 
the word “selected” used in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s anecdote.^ Much 
more would there be freedom of choice in a division of territory 
such as there is a good deal to suggest was the basis of Nizamu’d- 
din Ahmad’s story. Whatever the extent of power proposed for 
the ddmdd, whether, as it is difficult to believe, the Padshah’s 
whole supremacy, or whether the limited sovereignty of Hindu- 
stan, it must have been known to Babur as well as to Khalifa. 
Whatever their earlier plan however, it was changed by the 
sequel of Humayun’s illness which led to his becoming Padshah. 
The ddmdd was dropped, on grounds it is safe to believe more 
impressive than his threat to flay Khalifa or than the remonstrance 
of that high official’s subordinate Muqim of Herat. 

Humayun’s arrival and continued stay in Hindustan modified 
earlier dispositions which included his remaining in Badakhshan. 
His actions may explain why Babur, when in 936 ah. he went 
as far as Labor, did not go on to Kabul. Nothing in the sources 
excludes the surmise that Mahlm knew of the bestowal of royal 
insignia on the Bai-qara Mirza, that she summoned her son to 
Agra and there kept him, that she would do this the more 
resolutely if the ddfndd of the plan she must have heard of^ >A'ere 
that Bai-qara, and that but for Humayun’s presence in Agra and 
its attendant difficulties, Babur would have gone to Kabul, leaving 
his ddmdd in charge of Hindustan. 

Babur, however, turned back from Labor for Agra, and tliere 

• 

* The author, or embroiderer, of that anonymous story did not know the B^bur- 
ndma well, or he would not have described Babur as a wine-drinker aftet'^33 ah. 
The anecdote is parallel w'ith Nizamu‘d-dln Ahmad's, the one explaining why the 
Mtrz& was selected, the other wdiy the dilmUd was dropped. 
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he made the self-surrender which, resulting in Humayun’s 
selection ” as Padshah, became a turning point in history. 

Humayun’s recovery and Babur's immediate illness will have 
made the son’s life seem Divinely preserved, the father’s as a debt 
to be paid. Babur’s impressive personal experience will have 
dignified Humayun as one whom God willed should live. Such 
distinction would dictate the bestowal on him of all that fatherly 
generosity had yet to give. The imminence of death defeating 
all plans made for life, Humayun was nominated to supreme 
■power as Padshah. 

g. Babur s deatn. 

Amongst other family matters mentioned by Gul-badan_as 
occurring shortly before her Father’s death, was bis arrangement 
of~ narriages for Gul-rang with Alsan-timur and for Gul-chihra 
with TuKhta-bugha Chaghatdu She also writes of his anxiety 
to see Hind-al who had been sent for from Kabul but did not 
arrive till the day after the death. 

When no remedies availed, Humayun was summoned from 
Sambhal. He reached Agra four days before the death ; on the 
morrow Babur gatheredTiis chiefs together for the last of many 
times, addressed them, nominated Humayun his successor and 
bespoke their allegiance for him. Abu’l-fazl thus summarizes his 
words, Lofty counsels and weighty mandates were imparted. 
Advice was given (to Humayun) to be munificent and just, to 
acquire God’s favour, to cherish and protect subjects, to accept 
apologies from such as had failed in duty, and to pardon trans- 
gressors. And, he (Babur) exclaimed, the cream of my testa- 
mentary dispositions is this, ‘ Do naught against your brothers, 
even though they may deserve it’ In truth,” continues the 
historian, ” it was through obedience to this mandate that his 
Majesty Jannat-ashiyanI suffered so many injq|ies from his 
brothers without avenging hiniself.” Gul-badan’s account of her 
Father’s last address is simple: — “He spoke in this wise, ‘For 
years it has been in my heart to make over the throne to 
Humavun and to retire to the Gold-scattering Garden. By the 
Divine grace I have obtained in health of body everything but 
the fulfilment jof- this wish. Now that illness has laid me low. 
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I charge you all to acknowledge HumSyun in my stead. Fail 
not in loyalty towards him. Be of one heart and mind towards 
him. I hope to God that he, for his part, will bear himself well 
towards men. Moreover, Humayun, I commit you and your 
brothers and all my kinsfolk and your people and my people 
to God's keeping, and entrust them all to you.' '* 

It was on Monday Jumada I. 5th 937 AH. (Dec. 26th 1 5 30 AD.) 
that Babur made answer to his summons with the Adsum of the 
Musalman, “ Lord ! I am here for Thee.^* 

“ Black fell the day for children and kinsfolk and all," u rites 
his daughter ; 

“ Alas ! that time and the changeful heaven should exist without thee ; 

Alas ! and Alas ! that time should remain and thou shouldst be gone ; ” 

mourns Khwaja Kalan in the funeral ode from which Badayunl 
quoted these lines.* 

The body was laid in the Garden-of-rest {^Ardnubdgti) which 
is opposite to where the Taj-i-mahall now stands. Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘All 'asa$ * was made the guardian of the tomb, 
and many well-voiced readers and reciters were appointed to 
conduct the five daily Prayers and to offer supplication for the 
soul of the dead. The revenues of Sikrl and ^laks from Blana 
were set aside for the endowment of the tomb, and Mahim 
-Begim, during the two and a half years of her remaining life, 
sent twice daily from her own* estate, an allowance of food 
towards the support of its attendants. 

In accordance with the directions of his will, Babur’s body was 
to be conveyed to Kabul and there to be l^id in the garden of his 
choice, in a grave open to the sky, with no building over it, no 
need of a door-keeper. 

Precisely when it was removed from Agra we have not found 
stated. It is known from Gul-badan that Kamran visited his 
Father’s tomb in Agra in 1539 AD. (946 AH.) after the battle of 
Chausa ; and it is known from Jauhar that the body had been 
brought to Kabul before 1544 AD. (95 2 ah.), at which date 
Humayun, in Kabul, spoke with displeasure of Kafnran's in- 
civility to “ Bega Beglm ", the “ Bibl " who had conveyed their 

* Bib, Ind, i 341 ; Ranking’s trs. p. 448 . 

* The night -guard ; perhaps Mahim Beglm’s brother (C. B.’s H. N. trs. pp. 27 - 8 ). 
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Father’s body to that place/ That the widow who performed 
this duty was the Afghan Lady, Bibi Mubarika® is made 
probable by Giil-badan’s details of the movements of the royal 
ladies. Babur’s family left Agra under Hind-al’s escort, after the 
defeat at Chausa (June 7th, 1539 ad.) ; whoever took charge of 
the body on its journey to Kabul must have returned at some 
later date to fetch it. It would be in harmony with Sher Shah’s 
generous character if he safe-guarded her in her task. 

The terraced garden Babur chose for his burial-place lies on 
the slope of the hill Shah-i-Kabul, the Sher-darwaza of European 
writers .3 It has been described as perhaps the most beautiful 
of the Kabul gardens, and as looking towards an unsurpassable 
view over the Char-dih plain towards the snows of Paghman 
and the barren, rocky hills which have been the hunting-grounds 
of rulers in Kabul. Several of Babur’s descendants coming to 
Kabul from Agra have visited and embellished his burial-garden. 
Shah-i-jahan built the beautiful mosque which stands near the 
grave ; Jahangir seems to have been, if not the author, at least 
the prompter of the well-cut inscription adorning the upright 
slab of white marble of Maidan, which now stands at the grave- 
head. The tomb-stone itself is a low grave-covering, not less 
simple than those of relations and kin whose remains have been 
placed near Babur’s. In the thirties of the last century [the 
later Sir] Alexander Burnes visited and admirably described 
the garden and the tomb. With him was Munshi Mohan Lai who 
added to his own account of the beauties of the spot, copies of 
the inscriptions on the monumental slab and on the portal of the 
Mosque.'^ As is shown by the descriptions these two visitors 
give, and by Daniel’s drawings of the garden and the tomb, 
there were in their time two upright slabs, one behind the other, 
near the head of the grave. Mr. H. H. Hayden who visited the 
garden in the first decade of the present century, sho^ in his 
photograph of the grave, one upright stone only, the place of 

• G. B.’s H. N. trs. f. 34^> p- 138 ; Jauhar’s Memoirs of HumAyutty Stewart’s trs. 
p. 82. 

® Cf. G. B.’s H. N. trs. p. 216, Bio. App. s.n, Bega Begam. 

3 f. 128, p. 200 n. 3. Cf. Appendix U. — Bsbttr's Gardens in and near KdbuL 

* Cf. H. H. Hayden’s Motes on some monuments in Afgh&nistdn^ [Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ii, 344] ; Journal asiatique 1888, M. J. Darmestetcr’s 
art. Inscriptions de CabouL 
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one of the former two having been taken by a white-washed 
lamp holder {chirdghddn). 

The purport of the verses inscribed on the standing-slab is 
as follows : — 

A ruler from whose brow shone the Light of God was that * 
Back-bone of the Faith {zahtru^ d~dtn) Muhammad Babur 
Padshah. Together with majesty, dominion, fortune, rectitude, 
the open-hand and the firm Faith, he had share in prosperity, 
abundance and the triumph of victorious arms. He won the 
material world and became a moving light ; for his every 
conquest he looked, as for Light, towards the world of souls. 
When Paradise became his dwelling and Ruzwan ® asked me 
the date, I gave him for answer, “ Paradise is forever Babur 
Padshah’s abode.” 

h, Bdbur^s wives and children? 

Babur himself mentions several of his wives by name, .but 
Gul-badan is the authority for complete lists of them and their 
children. 

1. ‘AyishaSultan Begim, daughter of SI. Ahmad MirzaJ/frJ/r- 
shdhi was betrothed, when Babur was cir. 5 years old, in 894 AH. 
(1488-89 AD.), bore Fakhru’n-nisa* in 906 ah. [who died in about 
one month], left Babur before 909 AH. (1503 ad.). 

2 . Zainab SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza Mirdn- 
shdht, was married in 9 10 AH. (1504— 5 AD.), died childless two or 
three years later. 

3. Mahim Begim, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in 91 2 AH. (1506 ad.), bore Bar-bud, Mihr-jan, Alsan- 
daulat, Faruq [who all died in infancy], and Humayun. 

4. Ma‘suma SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Ahmad Mirza Mirdn- 
shdhty was married in 91 3 AH. (1507 ad.), bore Ma'surna and died 
at her birth, presumably early in the lacuna of 914-925 AH. 
(1508-19 ad.). 

* dn^ a demonstrative suggesting that it refers to an original inscription on the 
second, but now absent, upright slab, which presumably would bear Babyr’s name. 

* Rtifwan is the door-keeper of Paradise. • 

3 Particulars of the women mentioned by Babur, Haidar, Gul-badan and other 
writers of. their time, can be seen in my Biographical Appendix no the’Begfm's 
Humdyun-ndma. As the Appendix was published in 1902 , variants from it occurring 
in this work are corrections superseding earlier and less- informed statements. 
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5. Gul-rukh Beglm, whose parentage is not lound stated, was 
perhaps a Begchik Mughul, was married between 914AH. and 
925 AH. (rSo8-i9AD.)^ probably early in the period, bore Shah- 
rukh, Ahmad [who both died young], GuLizar [who also may 
have died young], Kamran and ‘AskarT. 

6. Dil-dar Beglm, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in the same: period as Gul-rukh, bore Gul-rang, Gul- 
chihra, Hind-al, Gul-badan and Alwar, [who died in childhood], 

7. The Afghan Lady (Afghani Aghacha), Bibl Mubarika Yusuf- 
sat, was married in 92 5 AH. (1519AD.), and died childless. 

The two Circassian slaves Gul-nar Aghacha and Nar-gul 
Aghacha of whom Tahmasp made gift to Babur in 93 3 AH. 
(f.305), became recognized ladies of the royal household. They 
are mentioned several times by Gul-badan as taking part in 
festivities and in family conferences under Humayun. Gul-nar 
is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been one of Gul-badan’s pilgrim 
band in 983 ah. (1575 AD.). 

The above list contains the names of three wives whose 
parentage is not given or is vaguely given by the .well-known 
sources, — namely, Mahim, Gul-rukh and Dil-dar. What would 
sufficiently explain the absence of mention by Babur of the 
parentage of Gul-rukh and Dil-dar is that his record of the years 
within which the two Begims were married is not now with the 
Bdbur-ndma, Presumably it has been lost, whether in diary or 
narrative form, in the lacuna of 914-25 AH. (1508—19 AD.). Gul- 
rukh appears to have belonged to the family of Begchik Mughuls 
described by Haidar Mirza*; her brothers are styled Mirza; she 
was of good but not royal birth. Dil-dar’s case is less simple. 
Nothing in her daughter Gul-badan’s book suggests that she and 
her children were other than of the highest rank ; numerous 
details and shades of expression show their ease of equality with 
royal personages. It is consistent with Gul-badan’s method of 
enumerating her father’s wives that she should not state her own 
mother’s descent; she states it of none of her ‘‘mothers There 
is this interest in trying to trace Dil-dar’s parentage, that she 
may have been the third daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza and 
Pasha Beglm, and a daughter of hers may have been the mother of 
* T&rikkd-raskttiS tr*. Key Elias and Ross p. 308. 
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Salima Sultan Begim who was given in marriage by Humayun 
to Bairam Khan, later was married by Akbar, and was a woman 
of charm and literary accomplishments. Later historians, Abu’l- 
fazl amongst their number, say that Salima’s mother was a 
daughter of Babur’s wife Salha Sultan Begim, and vary that 
daughter’s name as Gul-rang-rukh-barg or -'izar (the last form 
being an equivalent of chihra^ face). As there cannot have been 
a wife with her daughter growing up in Babur’s household, who 
does not appear in some way in Gul-badan’s chronicle, and as 
Salima’s descent from Babur need not be questioned, the knot is 
most readily loosened by surmising that “ Salha” is the real name 
of Gul-badan’s “Dildar”. Instances of double names arefrequent, 
Mahim, Mah-chicham, Qara-guz, Aq, (My Moon, My Moon 
sister, Black-eyed, Fair). ” Heart-holding” (Dil-dar) sounds like 
a home-name of affection. It is the Ma*^dsir-t-rahimt which gives 
Salha as the name of Babur’s wife, Pasha’s third daughter. Its 
author maybe wrong, writing so late as he did(i 02 SAH.— i6i6ap.), 
or may have been unaware that Salha was (if she were) known as 
Dil-dar. It would not war against seeming facts to take Pasha’s 
third daughter to be Babur’s wife Dil-dar, and Dil-dar’s daughter 
Gul-chihra to be Salima’s mother. Gul-chihra was born in about 
I 5 16 AD., married to Tukhta-bugha in 15 30 AD., widowed in rfr. 
1533 ad., might have remarried with Nuru’d-din Chaqdntdnt 
(Sayyid Amir), and in 945 AH. might have borne him Salima; she 
was married in 1547 AD. (954 AH.) to ‘Abbas Sultan Auzbeg,^ 
Two matters, neither having much weight, make against taking 
Dil-dar to be a Mirdn-shdht ; the first being that the anonymous 
annotator who added to the archetype of Kehr’s Codex what is 
entered in Appendix L.-( 9 « Mdhim s adoption of Hind-dl, styles 
her Dil-dar Aghacha ; he, however, may have known no more 
than others knew of her descent ; the second, that Mahim forcibly 
took Dil-dar’s child Hind-al to rear ; she was the older wife and 
the mother of the heir, but could she have taken the upper hand 
over a Miran-shahl? A circumstance complicating the question 
of Salima’s maternal descent is, that historians searching the 
Bdbnr-ndma or its Persian translation the Wdqi^dt-i-hdbtiri for 
information about the three daughters of Mahmud Mhdn-shdhi 

* Bio. App. j.w. Gul-chihra. 
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and Pasha Bahdrlu^ Turkman, would find an incomplete record, 
onef in which the husbands of the first and second daughters are 
mentioned and nothing is said about the third who was Babur’s 
wife and the grandmother of Salima. Babur himself appears to' 
have left the record as it is, meaning to fill it in later; presumably 
he waited for the names of the elder two sisters to complete his 
details of the three. In the Haidarabad Codex, which there is 
good ground for supposing a copy of his original manuscript, 
about three lines are left blank (f. 27) as if awaiting information ; 
in most manuscripts, however, this indication of intention is 
destroyed by running the defective passage on to join the next 
sentence. Some chance remark of a less well-known writer, 
may clear up the obscurity and show that Salha was Dil-dar. 

Mahim’s case seems one having a different cause for silence 
about her parentage. When she was married in Herat, shortly 
after the death of SI. Husain Mirza, Babur had neither wife nor 
child. What Abu’l-fazl tells about her is vague ; her father’s name 
is not told ; she is said to have belonged to a noble Khurasan 
family, to have been related {nisbat-i-khwesh) to SI. Husain 
Mirza and to have traced her descent to Shaikh Ahmad of Jam. 
If her birth had been high, even though not royal, it is strange 
that it is not stated by Babur when he records the birth of her 
son Humayun, incidentally by Gul-badan, or more precisely by 
Abu’l-fazl. Her brothers belonged to Khost, and to judge from a 
considerable number of small records, seem to* have been quiet, 
unwarlike Khwajas. Her marriage took place in a year of which 
a full record survives ; it is one in the composed narrative, not 
in the diary. In the following year, this also being one included 
in the composed narrative, Babur writes of his meeting with 
Ma‘suma Mirdn-shdhi in Herat, of their mutual attraction, and 
of their marriage. If the marriage with Humayun’s mother had 
been an equal alliance, it would agree with Babur’s cjj^tom to 
mention its occurrence, and to give particulars about Mahim’s 
descent.* 

* The story of the later uprisings against Mahlm's son Humayun by his brothers, 
by Muhammacl-i-zaman BdJ-qar& and others of the same royal blood, and this in 
spite of Humayun’s being his father’s nominated successor, stirs surmise as to whether 
the rebels were not tempted by more than his defects of character to disregard his 
^laim to supremacy; perhaps pride of higher maternal descent, this particularly 
amongst the Babqara group, may have deepened a disregard created by antagonisms 
of temperament. 
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Mr. William Erskines estimate of Babur. 

Zahiru'd-dm Muhammad Babur was undoubtedly one of the 
most illustrious men of his age, and one of the most eminent 
and accomplished princes that ever adorned an Asiatic throne. 
He is represented as having been above the middle size, of great 
vigour of body, fond of all field and warlike sports, an excellent 
swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his bodily 
strength, it is mentioned, that he used to leap from one pinnacle 
to another of the pinnacled ramparts used in the East, in his 
double-soled boots ; and that he even frequently took a man 
under each arm and went leaping along the rampart from one of 
the pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early trained 
to the conduct of business, and tutored in the school of adversity, 
the powers of his mind received full development. He ascended 
the throne at the age of twelve, and before he had attained his 
twentieth year, had shared every variety of fortune ; he had not 
only been the ruler of subject provinces but had been in thraldom 
to his own ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every senti- 
ment of his heart ; he had been alternately hailed and obeyed as 
a conqueror and deliverer by rich and extensive kingdoms, and 
forced to lurk in the deserts and mountains of Farghana as 
a houseless wanderer, Down to the last dregs of life, we perceive 
in him strong feelings of affection for his early friends and early 
enjoyments. ♦ * ♦ He had been taught betimes, by the voice 
of events that cannot lie, that he was a man dependent on the 
kindness and fidelity of other men ; and, in his dangers and 
escapes with his followers, had learned that he was only one of 
an association. ♦ ♦ * The native benevolence and gaiety of his 
disposition seems ever to overflow on all around him j ♦ * ♦ of his 
companions in arms he speaks with the frank gaiety of a soldier. 
* * * Ambitious he was and fond of conquest and glory in all 
its shapes; the enterprise in which he was for a season engaged, 
seems to have absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties were 
exerted to bring it to a fortunate issue. His elastic mind was 
not broken by discomfiture, and few who have achieved such 
glorious conquests, have suffered more numerous or more decisive 
defeats. His personal courage was conspicuous during his whole 
life. Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the history 
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ot Asia, we find few princes entitled to rank higher than Bsbur 
in genius and accoinplishm.ents. • * * In activity of mind, in 
the gay equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of the manly 
and social virtues, in his love of letters and his success in the 
cultivation of ’them, we shall probably find no other Asiatic 
prince who can justly be placed beside him.” 

The End. 
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Aba*bikr IMCirza Dughldt Kdskghart, son of Saniz and a 
Chlras (var. Jaras) begim — invades Farghana (899) 32 ; 
his annexations in Badakhshan 695 ; his Miranshahl wife 48 ; 
[t920 AH.-1514 AD.] 

^Abbaa, a slave — murderer of Aulugh (Ulugh) Beg Shah- 
rukhi (853) 85. 

^ Abbas Sult^an Auzbeg — marries Gul-chihra Mtrdn-shdhi, 
Babur’s daughter (954) 713. 

‘Abdu*l-‘ali Tarkhan Arghun Chingiz- Khdnid — particulars 
38, 39 ; [fcir. 899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

*Abdu’l-‘aziz mlr-akhivur — ordered to catch pheasants (925) 
404; posted in Labor (930) 442 ; sent into Milwat 

(932) 460; on service 465-6, 471, 530; the reserve at 
Panipat 472-3 ; reinforces the right 473 ; surprised and de- 
feated by Sanga (933) 549, 550 ; in the left wing at Kanwa 
567, 570 ; pursues Sanga 576 ; ordered against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; writes from Labor about the journey of Babur’s 
family 659, 660 ; arrested 688 ; sequel to his sedition 

not given in the Akbar-ndma 692 ; ipsr* reference to his 
sedition 698. 

^Abdu^l-^aziz '*'^irza Shdh-rukhi Tiviurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Aulugh Beg — his Chaghatai wife 19-20. 

‘Abdu’l-baqi — surrenders Qandahar to Babur (928) 436,437. 

*Abdu’l-baqi ISdEirza Mirdu-shdhi Tim ft rid, Barlds Turk, son 
of ‘Usman — particulars 280 ; referred to 266 n. 6 ; goes to 
Herl (908) 336 ; his wife Sult^nlm Bdi-qard 265 n. 5, 280. 

^AbduT-grhaffar tawdchi — conve\^s military orders (9v35)*63S. 

Mir ‘Abdu’l-ghafur Ldri, of Husain Bdi-qaras Court — 
particulars 284, 285 ; [t912 ah.— 1506-7 ad.]. 

’ The fist indicates Translator’s matter. 
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KhwSja ^Abdu’l-haqq, brother of Khwaja Makhdumi Nura — 
waited upon by Babur (935) 641, 686 ; has leave to stay in 
Agra 641. 

*Abdu’l>karim Uskri/(vsLr.) Aiitghur^ (var.) — serving Ahmad 
zrdn-s/td A f 40 ; captured by an Auzbeg (902) 65. 

*Abdu’l-k]ialiq Beg: Isfardyini — particulars 273-4 (where 
read Isfardyini for Isf dr ay ini'*'). 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah aishik-dghd — with Jahangir (899) 32 ; 
leaves Babur for home (902) 191. 

Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-lali Andikhudi — his Bal-qara wife Bairam- 
sultan and their son Barka q,v, 

Khwaja ^Abdu’l-lah. Ansdri — his tomb visited by Babur 

(912) 305 ; a surmised attendant on it 145 n. 1 ; [t481 AH.- 
1088 AD.]. 

Shaikh *Abdu’l-lali bakdwal — with the Bal-qara families (913) 
328. 

Shaikh ^AbduU-lah Barlds — particulars 51 ; excites the 
Tarkhan rebellion (901) 61—2 ; his daughter a cause of 
attempt on Samarkand 64 ; with his son-in-law Mas‘ud 
Mirdn-shdhi (903) 93. 

Khwaja *AbduT-lah Khwajagan Khwaja — fifth son of 
*Ubaidu*l-lah Ahrdri — his son ‘Abdu’sh-shahid, q,v. 

Mulla ‘Abdii’l-lah kitdbddr — one of eleven left with Babur 

(913) 337 ; given the third of a potent confection (925) 373 ; 
a drunken lapse 398 ; induced by Babur to restrict his 
drinking 399 ; at a party where Babur, abstaining, watches 
the drinkers 400—1; rebuked for an offending verse 416; 
joins Babur in an autumn garden 418 ; on service (932) 468, 
530 ; in the right centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at 
Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; sent to take possession of Agra 475 ; 
is sarcastic 581 ; in attendance on Auzbeg envoys (935) 631 ; 
sent to take charge of Sarnbhal (935) 675, 687 ; conveys 
orders 676 ; sends news of Biban and Bayazid 623 ; arrives 
in Agra, 687. 

Khwaja ‘AbduT-lah Marzidrid — particulars 278-9: pre- 
eminent on the dulcimer 291 ; [t922 AH.-1516 AD.]. 

*Abdu’l-lah Mirza Shdh-rnk/n Tiinnrid^ Barlds Turk — 
succeeds his father, Ibrahim, in Shiraz (838) 20, and his 

’ See Abu’l-gh^i’s Skajarat-i-iurkT on the origin and characteristics of the tribe 

(D^smaisons trs. Index r.w, Oulghur, especially pp. 16, 37, 39). 
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cousin ‘Abdu*l-latif in Transoxiana (854) 85-6; Yunas Kh§n 
his retainer q,v. ; [f Jumada I. 22, 855 AH.-1450 AD.]/ 

Khwaja ‘Abdu*l-lali ClazI, see Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi. 

^Abdu’l-lah. Sultan Ati£:be^- S hatbdn — particulars 267 ; serving 
Babur in Hindustan (after 933?) 267. 

*Abdu’l-latif bakhsht — serving Husain Bdi-qard (901) 57 ; 
acts for Babur from Qunduz (932—3) 546. 

‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza Shdh-rukht Thnurid Barlds Turk — 
murders and succeeds his father Aulugh Beg (853) 15 ; a 
couplet on his parricide 85*; [fRabf 1. 26, 854 AH.— 1450 AD.3]. 

‘Abdul’ -latif Sultan Aiizbeg^ Shaibdni Chtngtz-khdnid son 
of Hamza — Babur’s half-sister Yadgar {cet, cir, 8) his share of 
spoil (908) 18. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-maluk Khwdsti (var. malik) — at Bajaur (925) 
368 ; sent ahead into Bhira 381, and to Kabul 415 ; returns 
from an embassy to ‘Iraq (932) 446 (here qurcht) ; sent 
again (935) 642 ; on service (933) 576, 582. 

‘Abdu’l-minan, son of Mulla Haidar — holding Bish-kint 
(907) 151. 

Amir *Abdu’l-qadus Beg Dughldt — slays Jamal Khar 
Arghun (877) 35 ; conveys wedding gifts to Babur and 
arouses suspicion (900) 43 ; [for his death see T.R. trs. 
pp. 94, 103]. 

‘ Abdu’l^qadus Beg Kohbur Chaghatdi — with Babur at Madu 
(Mazu) (905) 109 (where for “ qasim ” read qadus) ; one of 
the eight fugitives from Akhsi (908) 177. 

Mirak ‘Abdu’r-rahim Sadr — his servant Badru’d-dm q,v, 

‘Abdu’r-ra^iim shaghdwal — sent to speak the Bhira people 
fair for Babur (925) 381 ; given charge of Ibrahim LiidV s 
mother (933) 543 ; fetches a hostage to Court 578, who 
escapes 581. 

Maulana ‘Abdu’r-raiiini Turkistdnl — fleeces Khwand-amlr 
328. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’r-rahman Ghaznawt — particulars 218 ; 
[t921 AH.-1515 AD.]. 

Maulana ‘Abdu’r-raliman Jdvit — his letters imitated by 
Nawa’i 271 ; his sarcasm on Shaikhim’s verse 277 ;,his 

* This date is misplaced in my text and should be transferred from p. 83, 1. 3 f r. ft. 

to p. 86, 1. 1, tliere to follow “two years”. ^ Am 

* A fuller reference to the H.S, than is given on p. 85 n. 2, is n, 44 and iii, lo/. 
3 Cf. s,n. ‘Abdu*Mah Mirzi Sh^h-rukhi iox a date misplaced in my text. 
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tomb visited by Babur (912) 285, 305 ; Babur’s reverential 
mention of him 283, 286 , his example followed by pro- 
duction of the Wdlidiyyah’-risala (935) 620 ; his birth-place 
623 n. 8; his disciple ‘Abdu’l-ghafur 284 ; [898 ah.~1492 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’r-raliman Khan Barak-zdl Afghd7i, Amir of Afghani- 
stan — mentioned in connection with Jaml’s tomb 305 n. 6 ; 
Ctl319 AH.-1901 AD.]. 

*Abdu’r-razzak Mirza Mirdn-shdJiI Tzmuridy Barlds 

son of Aulugh Beg JCddu/i — loses Kabul (910) 195, 365 ; out 
with Babur 234 ; surmised part-vendor of Babur’s mother’s 
burial-ground 246 n. 2 ; in Herat (91 2) 298; escapes Shaibani 
and joins Babur (91 3) 331 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 334 ; 
his loot 337—8 ; deserts Qalat in fear of Shaibani 340 ; left 
in charge of Kabul ib. ; given Ningnahar 344 ; rebels (914) 
345 ; his position stated 345 n. 6 ; [t9l5 AH.— 1509 AD. ?]. 

Khwaja‘Abdu’sh-shahid,son of Ahrari’s fifth son Khwajagan- 
khwaja (‘Abdu’l-lah) — placed on Babur’s right-hand (935) 
631 ; gifts made to him 632 ; invited to a w^3ty««-party 653 ; 
particulars 653 n. 4 ; a likely recipient of the Mubin 438, 

631 n. 3 ; [1982 AH.-1574 AD.]. 

^Abdu’sh-shukiir Mughiil, son of Qambar-i-'ali Stidkh — 
serving Jahangir Mirdn-shdhi (after 910) 192 ; in the right 
wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

* Abd\i’l*wahhab Mughiil — given Shaikh Puran to loot (913) 
328. 

^ Abdu’l-wahhab shaghdwal, servant of ‘Umar-shaikh and 
Ahmad Mirdn-sbdbi — forwards news (899) 25 ; gives Khujand 
to Babur 54 ; his son Mir Mughul q,v. 

Abraha Yemeni, an Abyssinian Christian — his defeat (571 AD.) 
563 n. 3. 

ImSm Abu Hanifa — his followers’ respect for the Hiddyat 76 ; 
his ruling that peacock-meat is lawful food 493. 

Khwaja Abii’l-barka Fardqi — criticizes Bana’i’s verse (906) 
137. 

Shaikh Abu’l-fatb» servant of the Shah-zada of Mungir — 
envoy from Bengal to Babur (934, 935) 676 ; placed on 
Babur’s right-hand (935) 631. 

Abu’l-fatb Sa^id Khan, see Sa‘id Khan CkaghatdL 

Abu’l-fatb Turkjndn, son of ‘Umar — his joining Babur from 
‘Iraq 280 ; made military-collector of Dhulpur (933) 540 ; 
Babur visits his hamzndm (935) 615. 
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Abu’l-fazl, see Akbar-ndina. 

Abu’l-hasan gur-begi — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334 ; does well (925)404 ; his brother Muhammad Husain q.v. 

Abu’l-h.asaii qilrcht — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Abu’l-hashim; servant of SI. 'AH [Taghai Begchik \ — overtakes 
Babur with ill news (925) 412. 

Abu’l-ma*ali Tinnlzt — his burial-place has significance 
as to Mahdl Khwaja’s family 705 ; [t971 AH. -1564 AD.]. 

Khwaja Abii’l-makaram — supports Bai-sunghar Mtrdn-shdhi 
(901) 62, (902) 65 ; acts for peace (903) 91 ; meets Babur, 
both exiles (904) 99 ; at Babur’s capture of Samarkand (906) 
132, 141 ; leaves it with him 147 n. 2 ; speaks for him (908) 
157—8; fails to recognize him 161; Mr* at Archian 184; 
[t908 AH.-1502 AD.]. 

Shaikh Abu’l-manaur Aldtaridi — his birthplace Samarkand 
75, 76 ; [t333 ah!-944 ad.]. 

AbuU-mu^ammad neza~bdz — in the tulghuma of the left wing 
at Panipat (932) 473 ; on service (933) 582, (934) 589, 598. 

Abu’l-miibam.mad Khujandl — his sextant 74 n.4. 

Abu’l-mu];i8in Mirza Bdi-qard Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Husain and Latif — particulars 262 (where for '‘husain’’ 
read muhsin), 269 ; serving his father (901) 58 ; defeats his 
brother Badfu’z-zaman (902) 69, 70 ; defeated by his father 
at Halwa-spring (904) 260 ; his men take Qarakul from 
Auzbegs (906) 135 ; co-operates against Shaibani (912) 296; 
rides out to meet Babur 297 ; they share a divan 298 ; 
presses him to winter in Heri 300 ; returns to his district 
(Merv) 301 ; his later action and death 329-30, 331 ; 
[t913 AH.-1507 AD.]. 

Abii’l-muslim Kukuldasb — brings an Arghun gift to Babur 
(925) 401,402. 

Abu^l-qasim Jaldir — tells Babur a parrot story (935)^ 494. 

Abu^l-qasiin — a musician (923) 387, 388 (here Qasim only). 

Abu’l-qasim Kohbur Chaghatat, son of Haidar-i-q3sim — on 
service with Babur (902) 68, (906) 130, 131, 133; in the 
right wing at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 139 ; killed 141 ; 
[t906 AH.-1501 AD,], 

Shaikh Abii^l-wajd Fdrtgfu, maternal-uncle of Zain Khawdft 
— makes verse on the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; his chronogram 
on Al-aman*s birth (935) 621 ; [t940 AH.-1533 aD.®]. 

* The date 935 ah, is inferred from p. 483. 

• Cf. BadayunI’s Munfakhabu't’-tawdrikh and Ranking’s trs. i, 61 6 and n. 4, 617. 
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Shaikh Abu-sa^id Khan Dar-miydn ^ — particulars 276. 

Sultan Abu*sa^id IMCirza Mtrdn-shdhi Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk 
— his descent 14; asserts Tlnmurid supremacy over Chaghatai 
Kh^qans (855) 20, 344, 352; takes Mawara’u'n-nahr (855) 
86 ; forms his Corps of Braves 28, 50 ; a single combat in his 
presence (857) 50 ; defeats Husain Bdt-qard (868) 259 ; a 
swift courier to him 25 ; joined by the Black-sheep Turkmans 
(872) 49; orders the Hindustan army mobilized 46 ; defeated 
and killed by the White-sheep Turkmans (873) 25, 46, 49 ; 
appointments named 24,37 ; his banishment of Nawa’i 271 ; 
reserves a Chaghatal wife for a son 21, 36 ; his Badakhshi 
wife and their son 22,^ 260 ; his Tarkhan Arghun wife and 
their sons, 33, 45 ; his mistress Khadija q,v, ; his daughters 
Payanda-sultan, Shahr-banu, Rabi‘a-sultan, Khadlja-sultan, 
Fakhr-i-jahan, Apaq-sultan, Aq Begim q.v. ; retainers named 
as his *AlI-dost Sdghdrtchty Muhammad Baranduq, Aurus, 
and Zu*n-nun Arghiin qjv> ; his marriage connection Nuyan 
Ttrtntzi q.v. ; [f873 AH.--1469 AD.]. 

Abu-sa^id Puran, see Jamalu’d-din. 

Abu-sa^ld Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdtty Chtngtz-khdnidy son of 
Kuchum — at Ghaj-davan (918) 360 ; at Jam (935) 622, 
636; sends an envoy to Babur 631, 632, 641 ; [t940 AH.- 
1533-4 AD.]. 

Shaikh Abu-sa^ld Tarkhan (var. Bu-sa‘id) — his house Mirza 
Khan’s loot in Qandahar (913) 338. 

Abu-turab Kirza Bdi-qard Ttmuridy Barlds Turky son of 
Husain and Mlngll — particulars262, 269 ; his son Sohrab q.v, \ 
[f before 91 1 AH.— 1 505-6 ad.]. 

Adik Sultan Qazzdqy fujt Chtngiz^khdnid {y^x, Aung Sultan), 
son of JanI Beg Khan (T.R. trs. 373) — husband of Sultan- 
nigar Chaghatdi q.v. 

*Adil Sultan Auzbeg-Shatbdn (?)y CktngFz-khdmd(?)y son of 
Mahdl and a Bal-qara begim— marries Shad Bdt-qard 263 ; 
suggestions as to his descent 264 n. 1 ; waits on Babur at 
Kalanur (932) 458 ; on Babur’s service 468, 471, 475, 530 ; 
in the left wing at Panipat 472, and at Kanwa (933) 567, 
570; ordered against Baluchis (935) 638 ; mentioned as 
a landless man 706. 

Sayyida Afaq, a legendary wife of Babur 358 n. 2 ; her son 
and grandson tb. 

* Fert^ translates this sobriquet by le divoiU ( Vie de SI. Hossein Baikara 

p. 40 n. 3). 

* At p. 22 n. 8 fill out to Cf. f. 6^ (p. 13) n. 5. 
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Afgrliani Agrhaclia, see MubSrika. 

Sayyid Afisal Beg:, son of ‘AH Khwdb-bin — conveys Husain 
Bdi-qard^ s summons to Babur for help against ShaibanI (911) 
255 ; particulars 282 ; takes news to Herat of Babur’s start 
from Kabul (91 2) 294 ; sends him news of Husain’s death 295 ; 
[t921 ah.~1516 ad.]. 

Agrba Beg:im Bdt-qard Thnuridy Barlds Turky daughter of 
Husain and Payanda-sultan — parentage and marriage (or 
betrothal, H.S. iii, 327) 266 ; [f died in childhood]. 

Agrlia-sult^an, ghunchachi of ‘Umar Shaikh — her daughter 
Yadgar-i-sultan q,v. 

Abi — his feet frost-bitten (912) 311. 

Abi, a poet — particulars 289 ; [t907 AH.-l 501-2]. 

Abli, a poet — particulars 290 ; (for 4 writers using Ahlt as 
their pen-name see 290 n. 6). 

Sultan Ahmad Ailchl-bughdy Mughiil — one of four daring much 
(912) 315 ; in the left wing at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Pir Abmad — leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; 
fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139. 

Abmad Afshdr Turk — a letter to him endorsed by Babur (935) 
617. 

Mirza Abmad ^Ali Farsty Barlds — particulars 273. 

Ahmad ‘Ali Tarkhan Arghutty brother of QulT Beg — favours 
Babur and admits him to Qandahar (913) 337. 

Mulla Ahmad Baikhi — conveys treasure to Balkh (932) 446. 

Mirza Sayyidi Abmad Mirdn-shdhi Thnuridy Barlds Turky son 
of Miran-shah — particulars 257 n. 5 ; named in a line of 
descent 280 n. 1 ; his son Ahmad and grandson ‘Abdu’l- 
baql q.v. 

Mir Abmad Beg Itdraji Mughuly paternal-uncle of Tarnbal — 
guardian of a son of Hie Khan (MahmOd) 115 ; reinforces 
Babur (903) 92; acts against him (905) 115, 116; acts 
against ‘All Mtrdft-shdhi 112; makes a contemptuous speech 
about Tarnbal (906) 145. 

Abmad Beg Safawi — Bxr' leads a reinforcement to help Babur 
’(917) 353. 

Sultan Abmad Chdr-shambdty sec Char-sharnba. 

Abmad chdshmgir — helps in poisoning Babur (933). 541 ; 

‘ [t933 AH.-1526 AD.], 

Ahmad Saji Beg Dulddty Barlds Turk — particular's 25, *37, 
38 ; his pen-name Wafa’f and a couplet of his 38 ; his 
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hospitality to ‘Ali-sher 38, 271 ; drives Khusrau Shah 

from Samarkand(900)51; supports Bai-sunghsir Mfrdn-s Ad A£ 
in the Tarkhan rebellion (901) 62, 63 ; his death at the hands 
of slaves and slave-women 63—4 ; [i*901 AH- 1496 AD.]. 

— on service (925) 377, (932) 458, 460, (933) 
540 ; sent to surprise Ibrahim Ludf (932) 468 (his name is 
omitted in my text) ; in the left centre at Panipat472, 473 ; 
his ill-behaviour in the heats 524. 

Sultan Ahmad EJiaxi — Alacha EJiaii — Chaghatdi Chingiz- 
kkdnid^ son of Yunas and Shah Eeglm — particulars 23, 160 ; 
meaning of his sobriquet Alacha Khan 23 ; younger Khan- 
dada, Babur’s name for him 129 ; considered as a refuge for 
Babur (899) 29, (903) 92, (906) 129, (908) 158; visits 
Tashkint (908) 159; ceremonies of meeting 160-1, 171-2 ; 
moves with his elder brother Mahmud against Tambal 161, 
168, 171; his kindness to Babur 159, 166-7, 169,171; is 
given Babur’s lands and why 168 ; retires from Andijan in 
fear of Shaibanl 172; defeated by ShaibanI at Archlan 
(908 or 909) 7, 23, Swr* 182—3 ; his death (909) reported to 
Babur (911) 246 and n. 4 ; his sons Mansdr, Sa*Id, B^b§> 
(T.R. trs. 160, Babajak), Chln-timur, Tukhta-bugha, and 
Aisan-timur q,v. ; his grandson Baba g,v. ; wr* followers of 
his return from forced migration (908) when Shaibanl is 
killed (916) 351 ; [i“end of 909 AH.-1504 AD.]. 

Ahmad Khan Hdji-tarkhdni (^Astrakhdni ) — marries Badi‘u’1- 
jamal (Badka) Bdi-qard (899?) 257, 258; their sons 

(Mahmud and Bahadur) 258 ; their daughter Khan-zSda q.v. 

Sultan Ahmad Mirza Dughldt — sent by The Khan (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161. 

Sultan Ahmad Kirza Mirdn-shdhi Timur id ^ Bar Ids Turk^ 
son of Abu-sa*id — the lands his father gave him 35, 86 ; his 
brother MahmOd taken to his care (873 or 4) 46 ; his disaster 
on the Chir (895) 17, 25, 31, 34 ; a swift courier to him 25 ; 
defeats Umar Shaikh 17, 34; 12 n. 2; 53; invades Farghana 
(899) 13, 30 ; given Aura-tipa 27 ; dreaded for Babur 29 ; 
retires and dies 31, 33 ; particulars 33, 40 ; referred to by 
Husain Bdi-qard (910) 190 ; his wives and children 35-6 ; 
an honoured Beg Nuyan Tirmizi ; [4899 AH.— 1494 AD.]. 

Sultan Ahmad Mirza, Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Mirza Sjayyidi Ahmad — particulars 257 n. 5 ; his wife 
Aka Begim Bdi-qard and their son Kichik Mirza q.v, ; 266 
n. 6 ; a building of his at Herl 305. 
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Ai^mad mushtaq^ Turkman — takes Mahmud Mtrdn-shdhi to 
Hisar (873 or 4) 46-7. 

Sultan A^imad garaujal^ father of Quch (Quj) Beg, Tardi Beg 
and Sher-afgaiT Beg g.v, — defends Hisar (901) 58 ; enters 
Babur's service (905) 112 ; in the left wing at Khuban (905) 
113; holds Marghinan 123, 

Abmad-i-qasim Kohbur Chaghatdi^ son of Haidar-i-qasim — 
with Babur (906) 133 ; invited to a disastrous entertainment 
(907) 152 ; joins Jahangir and Tarnbal 156 ; in AkhsI (908) 
171 ; defeats an Auzbeg raider (910) 195; helps to hold 
Kabul for Babur (912) 313 ; pursues Mirza Khan 317, 320 ; 
holding Tashkint against Auzbegs (918) 356, 358, 396, 397 ; 
a Kabuli servant of his 351. 

Abtniad-i-qaaim Qibckdq Turk, (grand-?) son of BaqI Chaghd- 
ntdni and a sister of Khusrau Shah, perhaps son of Baqi's 
son Muhammad-i-qasim (189 n. 3) — holding Kahmard and 
Bamian (910) 189 ; given charge of the families of Babur’s 
expeditionary force 189 ; ill-treats them and is forced to flee 
197, 24v3 ; goes to Husain Bdt-qard ib. ; killed at Qunduz 
244; [t910 AII.-1505 AD.]. 

Sultan Alimad Qazi Qilich — particulars 29 ; his son Khw5ja 
Maulana-i-qazI q^v, 

Ahmad qushchi — seen by the fugitive Babur (908) 180. 

Khwaja Ahmad Sajdwandi — his birthplace 217. 

Ahmad Shah Khilji Turk — - dispossessed of Chandirl by 
Ibrahim Ludi 593 ; restored by Babur (934) 598. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani, Abddli Afgkdn — his victory at Panipat 
’(1174) 472 ; [tll82 AH.-l 772 ad.]. 

Ahmad Tarkhan Arghun C/zingis-k/idmd{?) — joins Baburin 
Samarkand (906) 133; loses Dabusi to Shaibani 137; 
[f906 AH.-l 500 AD.]. 

Ahmad (son of) Tawakkal Bar/as, amir of Husain Bdi-qard 
— particulars 272. 

Ahmad jydsd^va/ — conveys a message from Babur to the begs 
of Kabul Fort (912) 314. 

Khwaja Ahmad VasazVi — Sayyid Ata — ShaibanI’s vow at 
his shrine 348, 356 ; [t5l4 AH.-l 120-1 AD.].^ 

Ahmad-i-yusuf Begr Aughldqehi^ son of Hasan, nephew ^of 
Yusuf — managing Yar-yilaq for ‘Ali Mirdn-shdhi (904) 98; 
dismissed on suspicion of favouring Babur 98 ; probably 

* For an account of his tomb see Schuyler’s TurkisiAn, 1, 70-72. 
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joins Babur with his uncle (910) 196; remonstrated with 
him for fighting unmailed (911) 252; helping loyalists in 
Kabul (912) 313 ; saves Babur a blow 315, 316 ; at Bajaur 
(925) 369, 401 (here Ahmad Beg); joins Babur in Hindustan 
(933) 550 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566 (where in n, 1 
for “ may ” read is), 569 ; governor of Sialkot 98. 

Malik Yusuf -zdl Afghan^ nephew of Sulaiman q.v,— 

particulars App. K. 

A1 "Rftgim Mirdn-skdhi Tiinurtd^ Barlds Turky daughter of 
Mahmud and Khan-zadall. — betrothed to Jahangir, (cfr.895) 
48 ; married (910) 189 ; their daughter 48 

Alku-salam Mughul — rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

Aiku'-timur Seg Tarklian Arghun — his descendant Dar- 
wesh Beg q.v. ; [^793 AH.^1391 AD.]. 

Sultan Ailife Mdzi Auighur ighur ) — his descendant Khwaja 

Maulana-i-qazI q.v. 

AIrzin Beg (var. Alrazan) Bdrin Mughul — supports Yunas 
Ckaghaidi (^cir. 830), takes him to Aulugh Beg Shdh-rukhi 
{c$r, 832) 19 ; ill-received and liis followers scattered 20 ; 
[t832 AH.-1428 AD,]. 

Aisan-bugha Klian Chaghatdi Chingiz''khdntdy son of Dawa 
— named in Yunas Khan's genealogy 19; \^ctr. 718 AH.~ 
1318 AD.]. 

Aisan-b'U.glia BUxan II. Chaghatdi Chtngtz-khdnidy son of 
Wais — particulars 19 ; invades Farghana and defeated at 
Aspara {cir. 855) 20 ; quarrels with the begs of the Sagharlchl 
tuindn and leads to the elevation of Yunas ib. ; [^*866 AH.— 
1462 AD.]. 

Aisan-daulat Begim Kunjt (or Kuncht) Mughuly wife of 
Yunas Chaghatdi — particulars 20, 21 ; her good judgment 
(900) 43 ; .entreats Babur’s help for Andijan (903) 88- 9 ; 
joins him in Khujand after the loss of Andijan 92, and in 
Dikh-kat after that of Samarkand (907) 151 ; news of her 
death reaches Kabul (911) 246 ; rears one of ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
daughters 18; her kinsmen ‘All-dost, Sherim, Ghiyas q.v. ; 
[t910 ah.->1505 AD.]. 

Aisan-quli Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn, Chtngiz-khanid — his 
Bai-qara marriage, 265, 397. 

Aisan-timur Sultan C'haghatdi Chtngtz^khdnidy son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — on Babur’s service 318, 682 ; meets 

* Or Algu (Ay^u) from Hy&ghy foot, perhaps expressing close following of 

Timur, whose friend the Beg was. 
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Babur (935) 654; in battle of the Ghogra 672, 673; 
thanked 677 ; angers Babur 684. 

Aka Begrim Barlds Turk, daughter of Timur — an ancestress 
of Husain Bdi-qard 256. 

Aka Begim Bdi-qard Tirnurtd, daughter of Mansur and 
Firuza — particulars 257 ; her husband Ahmad and their son 
Kichik Mirza q,v, 

Abu*l - fath Jalalu'd - din Muhammad Akbar Mtrdn - shdkt 
Timurtd, Barlds Turk, grandson of Babur and Mahim — 
184 ; an addition about him made to the Chihil- 

zlna inscription 432 ; his visit to Panipat (963) 472 ; 
his change in the name of the cherry explained by Babur s 
words 501, n. 6 ; [tl014 AH.-1605 AD.]. 

Alacha Kh.fin, see Ahmad Chaghaidi. 

Al-aman, son of Humayun — his birth and name (935) 621, 
624, 642 ; [f in infancy]. 

*Alam Khan Kdlpi, son of Jalal Khan Jik-hat (or Jtg-kai ) — 
holding Kalpi and not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; goes 
to Court (933) 544 ; disobeys orders 557 ; is Babur’s host in 
KalpT (934) 590 ; on service (935) 682 ; an order about 
him 684. 

‘ Alau’u’d-din ^Alam Khan Ludi Afghan, son of Buhlul — 
MT* a principal actor between 926-32 AH. 428 ; asks 
and obtains Babur’s help against his nephew Ibrahim (929) 
439—441 : placed by Babur in charge of Dlbalpur (930) 442 ; 

defeated by Daulat Khan Yfisuf-khail (931) 444 ; flees 
to Kabul and is again set forth 444, 455 ; defeated by 
Ibrahim and returns to Babur (932) 454-8 ; his relations 
with Babur reviewed 455, n. 1 ; in Fort Ginguta 457, 463 ; 
in the left centre at Kanwa (933) 565 ; his sons Jalal, Kamal, 
and Sher Khan i^Ludi) q.v, 

Sultan ‘Alau’u’d-dln ^Alam Khan Sayyldt — holding Dihli 481 ; 
[t855 AH.-1451 AD.], 

^Alam Khan Tahajigari, brother of Nizam Khan of Blana — 
works badly with Babur’s force (933) 538 ; defeated by his 
brother 539 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

‘Alau’u’d-din Kusain Shah, ruler in Bengal — the circum- 
stances of his succession 483 ; his son Nasrat q.z\ ; [t^25 AH,.- 
1518 AD.?]. 

^Alau^ u*d-din ]flusain Jahdn-sos GhurJ — his destruction in 
Ghazni (550) 219 ; [1556 ah.-I 161 ad. ?]. 
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Sultan ‘Alau’u’d-din Muliammad Shah. Kkiljl Turk — 
Babur visits his tomb and minar (932) 476 ; his bringing of 
the Koh-i-nur from the Dakkhin 477 ; [t7 1 5 AH.-1315 AD.]. 
Sultan ‘ Alan’ u’d- din Satvddi — waits on Babur (925) 372, 
375-6. 

^Alaul EhSn Sur Afghan — writes dutifully to Babur (935) 659. 
^Alaul Khan Nukdnt Afghan — his waitings on Babur (934, 
935) 677, 680. 

Sharafu'd-dm Muhammad al Bu^iri — his Qasidatu^l-burda an 
example for the Wdlidiyyah-risdla 620 ; [f^/n 693 AH.— 
1294 AD.]. 

Alexander of Macedon, see Iskandar Ftlqus i^Failaqus), 
Sayyid ‘All — escapes from a defeat (909) 102 ; out with Babur 
(925) 403 ; sent against Baluchis (935) 638. 

Sultan ‘All asghar Mirza Shdh~rukht Timurtd, Barlds Turky 
son of Mas^ud Kdbuli — particulars 382. 

*Ali Ataha, servant of Khalifa — reinforces the right wing 
(^tulghumd) at Kanwa (933) 569. 

Shaikh ‘Ali Bahadur, one of Timurs chiefs — his descendant 
Baba ‘All 27. 

Khwaja *Ali Bai — mentioned (906) 127 ; fights for Babur at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 139 ; his son Jan-i-‘alJ q,v. 
Shaikh ‘All Bdrin Mughu/, son of Shaikh JamSl — in the left 
wing (^tulghuma') at Panipat (932) 473 ; sent against Baluchis^ 
(935) 638. 

•Ali Barlds Turk — his son Muhammad Baranduq q.v. 

‘All Beg: faldtr Chaghatdiy father of Hasan-i-‘AlI and ApSq 
Bega — his Shah-rukhI service 278.* 

Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg (inferred 389\ governor of Kabul 
for Shah-rukh Ttmurid — his sons Baba Kabuli, Darya Khan, 
and Ghazi (Apaq) Khan {q.v.) cherished by Mas‘ud Shah- 
rukhi 382 ; (see his son Ghazi’s grandson Minuchihr for a 
Turk relation 386). 

Sultan ‘All chuhra, Chaghatdt — his loyalty to Babur doubted 
(910) 239 ; rebels (914) 345. 

Sayyid ‘Ali-darwesh Beg Khurdsdnt — particulars 28 ; with 
Jahangir {(et. 8), in Akhsi (899) 32, leaves Babur for home 
(903) 91 : on Babur’s service (904) 106, (905) 28, 118. 

^ Daulat-shah celebrates the renown of the JaU!r section {farqa) of the Chaghatai 
tribes (o^waw) of the Mughiil horde {au/us, ulUs)^ styles the above-entered ‘All Beg 
a veteran hero, and links his family with that of the Jalalr Sultans of Bighd&d 
(Browne’s ed. p. 519). 
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Mir ^Ali-dost Tctg^liai Kilnjt Mughiil^ a S^%h3itic\i\-tumdn 
beg — particulars 27-8 ; his appointment on Babur’s accession 
(899) 32 ; has part in a conference (900) 43 ; surrenders 
Andijan (903) 88-9 ; asks BSbur’s pardon (904) 99 ; gives 
him Marghln^n 100 ; defeated by Tambal 106 in the right 
wing at Khuban (905) 113; his ill-timed pacihsm 118; 
his self-aggrandizement 119, 123 ; joins Babur ^against 
Samarkand 123 ; in fear of his victims, goes to Tainbal 125 ; 
his death tb, ; his brother Ghiyas, his son Muhammad-dost, 
and his servant YQl-chuq q.v. ; [fa few years after 905 AH.— 
1500 AD.]. 

Mir Sayyid ‘All Hamaddni — his death and burial 211 ; [t786 
AH.- 1384 ad ], 

Mulla ‘Ali-jan (var. Khan) — fetches his wife from Samarkand 
(925) 403 ; is taught a rain-spell (926) 423 ; makes verse on 
the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; a satirical couplet on him made 
and repented by Babur 448 ; host of Mulla Mahmud Farabi 
(935) 653. 

‘All Khan Bdyandar^ Aq-qui!ug Turkman — ^joins Husain Bdi- 
qard (873) 279. 

Shaikh-zada ‘All Kimn Farmuli Afghdpt — his family - train 
captured (932) 526 ; waits on Babur 526-7 ; in the left wing 
at Kanwa (933) 567 ; on service 576, 582, 678. 

‘All Khan Istilju — leads Ism5‘il SafawVs reinforcement to 
Babur (917) 353. 

Sayyid ‘All Khan Turk^ son of GhazI (Ap5q) Khan and 
grandson of Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg — one of Sikandar Ludi's 
Governors in the Panjab(910) 382 ; leaves Bhira on Babur’s 
approach ib . ; his lands made over by him to Daulat Khan 
Vi7suf-k/ja//3S2-3 ; his son Minuchihr and their Turk relation 
(389) q.v, 

^Ali Khan Tt^rkmdn, son of ‘Umar Beg — defends the Bal-qara 
families against Shaibani (913) 328. 

^Ali Khan Yusuf-khail Ltldi Afghan — eldest son of Daulat 
Khan — his servants wait on Babur (925) 382 ; comes out of 
Milwat (Malot) to Babur (932) 459-60 ; sent under guard 
to Bhira 461 ; his son Isma‘il q*v. 

Sayyid ‘All Khzudb-bin, father of Sayyid Afzal q,v, (cf. y.S. 
lith. ed. in, 346. 

Mulla Sultan ‘Ali kftwusk*naivis^ calligrapher of liusam BdY- 
qard — particulars 291 ; given lessons in penmanship by 
Shaibani (913) 329 ; [t919 AH.-1513 AD.]. 
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*Ali*mazid Begr qiichtn — particulars 26 ; leaves BSbur for 
home (903) 91. 

Mir ‘All rntr-akhivur ^ — particulars 279; helps Husain Bdt-qard 
to surprise Yadgar-i-muhammad Shdh-rukht in Herl (875) 
134, 279. 

Sultan ‘All IGrza Mtrdn-shdht Thnurid^ Bar Ids Turk^ son of 
Mahmud and Zuhra — particulars 47 ; serving his half-brother 
Bal-sunghar (900) 27, 55 ; made pddshdh in Samarkand by 
the Tarkhans (901) 62— 3, 86; meets Babur 64 ; their arrange- 
ment 66 ; (902) 65, 82, 86 ; gives no protection to his blind 
half-brother Mas*ud (903) 95 ; suspects a favoured beg (904) 
98 ; quarrels with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; desertions from 
him 122 ; defeats Mlrza Khan’s Mughuls tb, ; is warned of 
Babur’s approach 125 ; gives Samarkand to Shaibani and 
by him is murdered (906) 125—7 ; his wife Sultanim Mtrdn- 
shdkt and sister Makhdum-sultan q,v, ; [t906 AH.-1500 AD.]. 

Sultan ‘All Mirza Tagrliai Begchik (Mirza Beg Taghai), 
brother (?) of Babur’s wife Gul-rukh — movements of his 
which bear on the lacuna of 914-924 ah. 408 ; arrives in 
Kabul (925) ib, ; Kamran marries his daughter (934) 619 ; 
conveys Babur’s wedding gifts to KSmran (935) 642 ; takes 
also a copy of the Wdlidiyyah-risdla and of the Hindustan 
poems, with writings (^sar-khatt) in the Baburi script 642. 

Ustad ‘Ali-quli — his match-lock shooting at Bajaur (925) 369 ; 
shoots prisoners (932) 466 ; ordered to make RumI defences 
at P^nlpat 469 ; fires firingts from the front of the centre 473 ; 
casts a large mortar (933) 536, 547 ; his jealousy of Mustafa 
Rufftt 550 ; his post previous to Kanwa 558 ; his valiant 
deeds in the battle 570-1; a new mortar bursts (934) 588 ; 
his choice of ground at Chandirl 593 ; his stone-discharge 
interests Babur 595, 670-1-2 ; uses the GhazI mortar while 
the Ganges bridge is in building 599 ; a gift to his son (935) 
633 ; his post in the battle of the Ghogra 667, 668, 669. 

‘Ali-quli Hamaddnt — sent by Babur to punfeh the 
Mundllhirs, and fails (936) 700. 

Mir ‘All qurchi — conveys playing-cards to Shah Hasan Arghun 
(933) 584. ^ 

Malik ‘All qutnUj) — in the left centre at Bajailr (925) 369. 

^ 1 

* See II. S. lith. cd. iii, 224, for three men who conveyed helpful information to 

l^usain. 
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‘All Sayyid Mughftl — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334; rebels (9 14) 345 * ; his connection Aurus-i‘ All Sayy id 335. 

‘All shab-kur (night-blind) — one of five champions defeated in 
single combat by Babur (914) 349. 

Mir ‘Ali-slier Chaghatdty pen-names Nawa’I and Fana’i 

— his obligations to Ahmad Haji Beg and return to Herat 
38 ; fails in a mission of Husain Bdi-qard's (902) 69“ ; his 
Turki that of Andijan 4 ; checks Husain in Shl‘a action 258 ; 
opposes administrative reform 282 ; particulars 271—2 ; his 
relations with Bana’I 286—7, 648 ; corresponds with Babur 
(906) 106 ; exchanges quatrains with Pahlawan Bu-sa‘Td 
292 ; some of his poems transcribed by Babur (925) 419 ; 
his restoration of the Rabat-i-sang-bast 301 n. 1; his flower- 
garden (^bdghchd) and buildings visited or occupied by Babur 
(912) 30 1, 305, 306 ; his brother Darwesh-i-‘ali q.v. ; a 
favoured person 278 ; a mystic of his circle 280-1 ; his scribe 
271; [t906 AH.-Dec. 1500 ad.]. 

‘Ali-shLUkr Beg, of the Baharlu - aimaq of the Aq-quiluq 3 
Turkmans — his daughter Pasha, grandson Var-i-‘ali Baldly 
and descendant Bairam Khan-i-khanan q,v, 

Sultan ‘All SIstani Arghun — his help against Shaibani -coun- 
selled (913) 326; aor- one of five champions worsted by 
Babur in single combat (914) 349 ; with Babur and chops at 
a tiger (925) 393. 

Shaikh ‘Ali Tagliai Mervtiy') — holding Balkh for Badi‘u’z- 
zaman Bdi-qard (902) 70 ; joint-darogha in Her! (911)293. 

Allali-birdi (van quli) — serving Babur (910) 234. 

Allah.-wairan Turkfndn — in the van at Qandahar (913) 335, 

Aliir or Alwar,^ son of Babur and Dil-dar — mentioned 689 n. 5* 
712; [fdied an infant]. 

Amin MIrza — an Auzbeg envoy to Babur (935) 631; receives 
gifts 632, 641, 

Amin-i-mul^amii^ad Tarkban Arghun — punished for diso- 
bedience (925) 390-1; deals with a drunken companion 41 5. 

Amir Kban, chief guardian of Tahmasp Safatvt — vr nego- 
ciates with Babur (927) 433*. 

* LAter consideration has cast doubts on* his identification with Darwesh-i- ‘alt 

suggested, p. 345 n. 4. 

• On p. 69 n. 2 for aunikliin^ read aunuiung and reverse bakunfd with likkunfa. 

3 On p. 49 1. 3 for “Black Sheep” read Whfte Sheep. 

^ Like his brother Hind-ai’s n^me, Alur’s may be due to the taking (a/) of Hind. 
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MuH^ Apaq — particulars 526 ; on Babur’s service (932) 526, 
528, (933) 539, (934) 590 ; surprised by Sanga (933) 549 ; 
made shfqddr of Chandiri 598 ; his retainers on service 
(935) 679. 

Apaq Beg^a Jaldtr Chaghatdiy sister of Husan-i-‘ali — a poet 
286. 

Sayyida Apaq Beg^im Andikhudt — particulars 267, 268, 269 ; 
visited in Herat by Babur (912) 301. 

Apaq Klian, see GhazI Khan. 

Apaq Khan Yusuf-khail, see Ghazi Khan. 

Apaq-sultan Beg^im Mirdn-shdht Timurid^ Bar/ds Turk^ 
daughter of Abu-sa‘ld — one of the paternal aunts visited by 
Babur (912) 301 n. 3. 

Aq Begim (1), Bdi-qard Thnurid^ Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Husain and Payanda-sultan — particulars 265 ; [pre-deceased 
her husband who died fOll AH.— 1504 ad.]. 

Aq Begim (2), Mtrdn-shdhl Timurid, Barlds Turk — daughter 
of Abu-sa‘id and Khadija — particulars 262, 268 ; waited on 
by Babur (935) 606. 

Aq Begim (3), ut supra, daughter of Mahmud and Khan- 
zada II. — brought to join Babur's march (910) 48. 

Aq Begim (4), see Saliha-sultan 

Aq-bugha Beg, one of Timur’s chiefs — collateral ancestor of 
Khudal-birdi Timur-tdsh 24.^ 

‘Aqil Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn, son of *Adil and Shad Bdi- 
qard — his conjectured descent 264 n. 1 (where in 1. 4 for 
'aqil ” read ‘ adil). 

Ar&ish Elhan — proffers support to Babur against Ibrahim Ludi 
(932) 463 ; in the left centre at Kanwa (933) 565 ; negociates 
about surrendering Chandiri (934) 594 ; his gift of a boat to 
Babur 653. 

Arghun Sultan, elder brother of Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang 
— deputed to hold Milwat (Malot., 932) 461. 

Shaikh *Arif Azari, nephew of Timur’s story-teller, sa^ Index 
s.n, Aulugh Beg Shdh-rukht ; [t866 AH.-1461-2 AD. 82, 
Beale]. 

Arslan Jazdla — his building of the Raoat-i-sang-bast 301 n. 1. 

Asad Beg Turkmdn — joins Husain Bdt-qard 279; his brother 
Taham-tan q,v, 

Khwaja and Khwajagi AsaduT-lah J&n-ddr, Khawqft — with 
Babur in Dikh-kat (907) 150; envoy to TahmSsp Safawt 
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(933) 540, 583 ; has charge of Ibrahim Ludts mother 543 ; 
in the right wing at Kanwa 566, 569. 

KhvvSja Asafl — particulars 286; waits on Bdbur (912) 286 : 
[t920 or 926 AH.~1514 or 1520 AD.]. 

'Asas* sec Khwaja Muhammad ‘All ^asas. 

^ Asbiq bakdwal — with advance-troops for Chandiri (934) 590 ; 
ordered on service (935) 638. 

^Ashiq-i-muhammad Elukuldash Arghun^ son of “Amir 
Tarkhan J unaid ” (H.S. lith. ed. iii, 359) — defends Ala- 
qurghan against ShaibanI (913) 328; his brother Mazld 
Beg q.v. 

^Aahiqu*l-lah Arghun — killed fighting against^ Babur at 
Qandahar (913) 333 (where for “ ‘Ashaq read ‘Ashiq). 

Asiru’d-din Akhsikiti^ a poet — his birthplace Akhsi-village 
(klt-klnt) 9-10; [t608 AH.-1211-2 ad.].- 

Muhammad ^Askari Mirdn-shdht Titnurtd, Barlds Turk^ son 
of Babur and Gul-rukh — vmr his birth (922)364 ; gifts to him 
(932) 523, (933) 628 ; Mr* his recall from Multan (934) 
603-4-5, 699 ^ ; waits on his father (935) 605 ; made Com- 
mander {cet, cir, 12) of the army of the East 628, 637 ; at a 
feast 631; takes leave 634 ; waits on his father at Dugdugl 
65 1 ; east of the Ganges 654 ; in the battle of the GhogrS 
668-9, 671-3 ; waits on Babur after the victory 674 ; [t965 
AH.-l 557-8 AD.]. 

Asuk Mai Rdjpiit — negociates with Babur for Sanga’s son 
(934-5) 612-3. 

Sayyid ^Ata, see Khwaja Ahmad Yasazvt. 

Khwaja Jamalu’d-din ^A^a — particulars 282 (where in n. 3 for 
(H.S. iii), “345 “ read 348-9). 

Ataka bakhshi (var. Atlka, Pers, Atka) — a surgeon who dresses 
a wound of Babur’s (908) 169. 

Ata mtr-dkhzvur — gives Babur a meal (925) 418. 

Mir Burhanu’d-dtn ^Ata^uU-lali Mashhadt — particulars 285 
(H.S. iii, 345) ; [t926 AH.-l 520 ad.]. 

Atun Mama^ a governess — walks from Samarkand to Pasha- 
ghar (907) 148 ; mentioned ? (925) 407 1. 4. 

Augr^Sja^birdi Mughul (var. Afghan-birdi and -tardi) — on 
service (925) 376, 377 ; of a boat-party 387 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935) 671, 672. 

Sayyid Aughldqcht, see Murad. 

* See the account of the rulers of Multan. 

H. OF B. 49 
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Auliya Klian Ishrdqt — waits on Babur (935) 677. 

Beg: Mirza Bdt-qard Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk, son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza — his (?) journey to Hindustan 
(933) 265. 

Aulug:h Beg: Mirza Kdbult, Mirdn-shdht, ut supra, son of 
Abu-sa‘id — particulars 95 ; his earliest guardians amusingly 
frustrate his designs against them 270 ; his dealings with 
the Yusuf-zal App. K. xxxvi ; his co-operation with Husain 
Bdf-qard against the Auzbegs 190 ; his praise of Istalif 216 ; 
his death (907) 185 ; gardens of his bought by Babur (perhaps 
one only) 216, (911) 246 ; another garden 315 ; houses of his 
247, 251; his Almshouse 315; referred to 284; his joint- 
guardians Muharnmad Baranduq and Jahangir Barlds, his 
later one Wais Ataka q.v. ; his sons ‘AbduV-razzaq and 
Miran-shah, his daughter Bega Begim and daughter-in-law 
Manauwar q.v, ; [f907 AII.~15Q1— 2 Al>.]. 

Aulug:li Beg: Mirza Shdh-i ukhi, ut supra (Ulugh), son of Shah- 
rukh — his Trans-oxus rule 85 * ; receives Yunas Chaghatdi 
badly (832 — 3?) 19—20; defeated by Aba-bikr Mtrdu- 
shdhi 260 ; his family dissensions 20 ; his constructions, 
Astronomical and other 74, 77, 78-9®; his sportsman- 
ship 34 ^ ; his murder and its chronograms 85 ; Babur resides 
in his College (906) 142 ; his sons ‘Abdu’l-latif and ‘Abdu’i- 
‘azlz q.v. ; a favoured beg Yusuf Aughldqcht g,v. ; Preface, 
q.v. On the misnomer “ Mughul Dynasty [^853 AH.- 
^1449 AD.]. 

Aulus Ag:ha (Ulus), daughter of Khwaja Husain q.v . — 
particulars 24. 

Aurdu-bugrha Tarkhan ArghuniX^vdn^ — his son-in-law 
Abu-sa‘Id Mirdn-shdht ^.nd son Darwesh-i-muhammad q.v. 

Aurdix-shah —murdered as an envoy (923) 463 n. 3. 

Aurang:-zib Padshah Mirdn-shdht Timurid, Barlds Turk — 
referred to as of Babur’s line 184; [flllS AH.-O.S. 

1 707 AD.]. 

Amir Aiirus — B)^ flees from his post on Shaib^nr,^ death 
(916) 350. 

Aurus-i ^Ali Sayyid Mughul, .son ? of ‘All Sayyid — in the 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 


* On p. 85 1. 9 for ‘*^872 ah. -1467 aD. ”, read 851 ah. -1447 ad. 

“ On p. 79 transfer the note-reference “ 3 ” to qibta. 

3 See Daulat-shah (Browne’s ed. p. 362) for an entertaining record of the Mirza’s 
zeal a sportsman and an illustrative anecdote by Shaikh ‘Arif ^azari q.v. (H.B.). 
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Aurus Arghiin — hisi son Muhammad-i-aurus q.v, 

Auzbeg: Bahadur (Uzbeg; — one of five champions 
worsted in single combat by Babur (914) 349 n. 1. 

A^un i^lasan Beg Aq-quiluq Turkman — his defeat of the 
Qara-qulluq Turkmans and of Abu-sa‘id Mtrdn-shdht 49 ; 
[t883 AH.-1478 AD.]. 

Khwaja Auzun Hasan (Uzun) * — negociates for Babur (899) 
30 ; his appointment 32 ; confers in Babur’s interests (900) 
43 (where add his name after ‘Ali-dost’s) ; acts for Jahangir 
against Babur (903) 87, 88, 91, (904) 100, 101, 102 ; his 
servant’s mischievous report of Babur’s illness (903) 89 ; his 
men defeated by Babur’s allies 1 02 ; loses Akhsi and 
Andijan 102-3 ; captured and released by Babur 104 ; goes 
into Samarkand to help Babur (907) 146; his brother 
Husain and adopted son Mirim q.zK 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim Bdi-gard Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Husain — particulars 267 ; her husbands Qasiin 
Auzbeg-Shaibdn and Buran, her sons Qasim-i-husain and 
‘Abdu’l-lah q,v. 

^Ayisha-sultan Begim Mtrdn-skdht^ ut supra, daughter of 
Ahmad (AJacha Khan) and first wife of Babur — particulars 
35, 36 ; married (905) 35, 120, 711 ; joins Babur in 
Samarkand (906) 135-6 her child 136 ; leaves Babur 36. 

Mir Ayub Beg Begchlk — particulars 50 ; sent by The Khan 
(Mahmud) to help Babur (903) 92, (906) 138, 161, 170 ; his 
Mughuls misbehave at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 140 ; 
claims post in the right wing {tiilghuma) ; his Mughuls 
confuse pass- words 164 ; in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334 ; vainly tempts Sa‘id Chaghatdi to betray Babur 

(916) 351 ; SWT" does not then desert 352, 362 ; rebels in 
Hi.sar (918) 362 ; dying, repents his disloyalty (920) 362 ; 
his sons Buhlul-i-ayub, Ya‘qub-i-ayub and Yusuf-i-ayub ^.7^. ; 
[t920 AH.-1514 AD.]. 

HumayxLn Sarzvdni — invests Gualiar 477 ; his title 

* ^ changed and why (933) 537 ; his son Path Khan q.tK 

Mir ^Azu, a musical composer — particulars 292. 

* I have found no statement of liis tube or race ; he anti liis brcHlier ar*e styled * 

Khwaja (H.S. lith. ed. iii, 272); he is associated closely with Ahmad Tambal 

Mughal and MughQls of the Horde ; also his niece’s name Aiilus AgVia translates as 

I^ady of the Horde au^us). But he nia}^ have been a Turkman. 
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B&ba *Ali aishik-dghd {ishik'), a Lord-of-the-Gate of Husain 
Bdt-qard — particulars 278 ; his son Yunas-i-‘ali and friend 
Badru*d-dm q/v, 

Baba-quli’s Suljtan Baba ^Ali Beg^ ^ — particulars 27 ; liis sons 
Baba-qull, Sayyidim ‘Ali and Dost-i-anju (?) Shaikh q.v. \ 
[t900 AH.-1495 AD,]. 

Baba-augrhuli, see Papa-aughulL 

Baba Obllhra, a household brave — reprieved from death (914 ) 
344 ; on Babur’s service (932) 474, 534, (934) 590, 602 ; 
does well in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 671. 

Baba I^^usain, see Husain. 

Baba Jan akhtachi, a groom or .squire — Babur dislocates his 
own thumb in striking him (925) 409. 

Baba Jan qnbd.zl — musician at entertain agents (925) 

388. 

Baba Kabuli Turk, son of Mir ‘Ali, Shah-rukh (Tfunl/n/ys 
Governor of Kabul — nominated ‘lonar Shaikh’s guardian 
when Kabul was allotted to the boy 14; particulars 382; 
his brothers Darya Khan and Ghazi (Apaq) Khan q.z>. 

Baba Khan Sultan Chaghatdi CkT?iglz-kh<iNld, (Babajak), 
son of Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — his ceremonious meeting 
with Babur (908) 159; [living in 948 AIJ. -1 542— T. R. J. 

Baba Khan Ckaghntdty?*ox\ of The Khan ( Mali mud)- — iiiurdercd 
Avith his lather and brothers by Shaibani (914) 35. 

Baba Qashqa (perhaps identical with Oashqa Mahmud 

Chlrds q.v .) — out with Babur (925) 404, 405 ; in charge of 
Dibalpur (930) 442 ; his brothers Malik Qasiin and Kuki ; 
his sons Shah Muhammad, Dost -i-muham mad and Haji 
Muhammad Khan Kukl q.xz ; [fc//. 940 An. -1553 AD.].^ 

Sultan Baba-quli Beg^, son of Sultan Baba ‘Ah Beg — serving 
under Khusrau Shah (901) 60, 61 ; with Babur and captured 
(903) 72 ; staunch to him 91 ; in the cetitre at Qandahar (91 3) 
335 ; conveys royal letters (932) '529.^ i,-* 

Baba Sairami- pursues Babur in his flight from Akhsi (908) 
178 ; promised fidelity but seems to have been false 1 79-1 82, 

* The MS. variants between ‘All and -qull arc confusin^j. What stand.s in iny 

text (p. 27) may be less safe than the above. 

’ Babd. Oashqa was murdered by Muhammad-i-zani4n Haf-gatH. For further 

particulars of his family group see Add. Notes under p. 404. 

3 Suljl;an Bib^l-qull Beg is found variously designated Ouli Beg, Qull Baba, SI. 

‘All BabH-qul!, Suljt&n-quU Biba and Bab§>qull Beg. Several forms app»ear to 

express his filial relationship with Sul(;an Babd (AH 
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Baba Shaikh. Chaghatdi, brother of Mulla Baba Pashdghari — 
in the left centre at Qandahar (913) 335; wr* rebels at 
Ghazni (921) 363 ; forgiven (925) 397 ; deserts Humayun 
(932) 546 ; his capture and death 545 ; a reward given for 
his head id, ; [t932 or 933 AH.-1526 AD.]. 

Baba Shaikh — sent out for news (935) 661. 

Baba Sher-asad — one of three with Babur against Tambal (908) 
163 ; does well at Akhsi 174 ; fights against rebels at Kabul 
(912) 315 ; at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Baba^lSluHan Chaghatdi Chhiglz-khduui^ son of Khalil son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — waits on Babur near Kalpi (934) 
590 ; particulars 590 ; on service 318, (934) 599 ; not at his 
post (935) 672. 

Baba Yasawal- at the siege of Bajaur (925) 370 ; chops at 
a tiger's he*ad v393. 

Babu Khan — holding Kalanjar and looking to\vard.s Hati 
Kakar (925) 387. 


Zahu ird-din Muhammad Babur Padshah Mirdft - shdhi 
I'iniilrid, Barlds Turk — b. Muhar^am 6th 888 All.-Feb. 14th 
1 483 AD. p. 1 ; t J umfida I,6th937 AH. -Dec. 26th 1 530 a. D. 708 ; 
Parentage: — paternal 13, maternal 19, 21 ; 

Titles : — Mirza (inherited) Padsh«ah (taken) 344, Ghazi (won) 
574, Firdaus-makani (Dweller-in-paradise, posthumous) see 
Gladwin’s Revenue Account^ ; 

Religion : — ^ belief in God’s guidance 31, 72-3, 103-13-37- 
94-99 ; in His intervention 73, 247, 316, 446-51—74—79, 
525-96, 620 ; that His will was done 55, 100-16-32-34-35- 
67, 269, 316-22-23-36-37-70, 454-70 71-80, 542-94, 627- 
28—70, that He has pleasure in good 331 ; that to die is to 
goto His mercy 67 ; reliance on Him 100-08-16-32,311,463, 
678 ; God called to witness 254 and invoked to bless 624 ; 
His punishment of sin 42-5, 449-77 (Hell), and of breach of 
Daw 449 ; His visitation of a father’s sins on children 45 ; 
His predestination of events 128, 243-46-53, 469, 594, — 
prayer to Him for a sign of victory 440, for the dead 246, 
against a bad wife 258 ; a life-saving prayer 316 ; 
'Characteristics: — ambition 92-7 ; admiration of high 
character 27, 67, 89, 90 ; bitterness and depres.sion (in youth) 

* Down to p. 346 Babur’s statements are retrospective ; after p. 346 they arc 
mostly contemporary with the dates of his diary — when not so are in supplementing 
passages of later date. 
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91, 130-52-57-78 ; consideration for dependants 91-9, 158- 
78^6, 469 ; distrust of the world 95, 144-56 ; silent humilia- 
tion 119 ; fairness 15, 24, 91, 105, 469 ; fearlessness 163—5— 
73 ; fidelity : — to word 104, 129 (see 118-9), 172-3, 194, to 
salt 125, to family-relation, — filial 88-9, 135-49-57-58-88, 
— fraternal see Jahangir and Nasir, — Timurid 41, 149-57-68. 
Chaghatal 54, 169-72, MiighCd 27, 119-25, Auzbeg 37 ; — 
friendship see Nuyan and Khw. Kalan ; good judgment 43, 
87,91, 134-37-55 ; gratitude 99, 633 ; insouciance 150 ; joy 
at release -from stress 99, 134-35-48-81 ; bashfulness and 
passion 120 ; persistence 92-7 and passitn ; promptitude 117, 

1 70 ; reprobation of vice, tyranny and cruelt>' 42-5—6, 50, 
66, 70, 90-6, 102-10-25-97, 290 and of an unmotherly 
woman 125-28; self-reproach 147 ; self-comment on inex« 
perienced action 165-67-73 ; dislike of talkativeness 28, 97, 
143-92-93 ; vexation at loss of rule (cef. 14) 90-1-9, 129— 
30-57 ; truth for truth sake 135,318 ; seeking and weighing 
counsel 73, 100-14-31-41-65-70-73-97-98, 229-30-31-48. 
340-76-78, 410-12-69, 524-30-77, 628-39-67-69-82 ; en- 
joins Humayun to take counsel 627 ; 

Occupations (non-military) : — archery /.a, 175; calligraph\’ 
see i^ra ; literary composition see infra ; metrical amuse- 
ments see verse ; Natural lAistory passzi/i ; travel, excursions, 
sight-seeing, social intercourse passim \ hxxWdin^ 5, 217-9, 
375-98, in Dulpur 585, 606-07-42, in Agra 642, in Kabul 
646-7, in Slkri 588, Ajodhya mosque 656 n. 3, App. U, 
Panipat mosque 472 n. 1 ; gardening and garden-making 
passim ; — Babur’s script (^Bdburi-khatt) devised 910 AH. 228, 
Qoran transcribed by him in it 228 n. 4 ; studied by an 
enquirer 285 ; alphabet and specimens sent to Babur’s sons 
642 ; Abiishqd account of, App. Q, Ixii to Ixv ; 

Observance and breaches of Muh. Liaw : — sighs of his 
Sunni mind e.g, 25, 44, 111, 262, 370-7,483, 547-51-74-89- 
96, in the Mubin and Wdlidiyyah-risdla q,v, ; his orthodox 
reputation 711 ; his heterodox seeming 354^ and arrow- 
sped disclaimer 361 ; — his boyish obedience as to wine 302, 
up to his 23rd year 299, 302-3-4 ; for breach .see Law and 
Wine; 

W'riting^ : — a. Verses in the B.N. down to 926 AH. see infra : 
b. First Diwan 402 ; perhaps containing the Abushqd 
quotations 438 ; c. Diary of 925 and 926 q,v, AH. (probably 
a survival of more) * 438 ; d. The Mubin (928 ah.) 426-37- 
38-49; quoted 630-31 n. 3 ; e. Treatise on Prosody (931 AH.) 
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586, App. Q, lx, Ixvi ; f. The Wdltdiyyah-risdla (935 AH.) 
619-20>-31 n. 3, {tarjumd) 61-2-3, App. Q, lix ; g. The 
Hindustdn Poems 642» App. Q; h, Rdmpur MS, of 6 dnd 7. 
App. Q, referred to * 438, 620 n. 6, 642 n. 3 ; i. Diary of 
932 to 936 q,v. Narrative of 899 to v/ithin 914 AH. q/v. ; 
Babur’s verse quoted in tlie Babur-nama (Turki,) 
love-sickness 1 20-1 ; the worldling 1 30 ; granting a request 
137 ; respite from stress 148 ; praise of a beloved 153 ; the 
neglected exile 154 ; isolation 156 ; the New Years 236 ; 
Fortune’s cruelty 309; ? Turkman Hazara raid 312; Spring 
321 ; God only is strength 337 ; dealing with tribesmen 393 ; 
greeting to absent convives 401 : message to a kinswoman 
402 ; his broken vow 449, 450 n. ; reply to Khw. Kalan 526 ; 
disobedience to Law (T. &P.) 556 ; Death inevitable (T. &P.) 
556 (?) ; the Ghazl’s task 575 ; to those who have left him 
584; couplet used in metrical amusement 586, App. 2, sect. 2 ; 
fever 588 ; Chandiri 596 ; on his first grandson’s birth 624 ; 
Mdbin quoted 637 ; Pagan lands 637 ; pain in renunciation 
648 ^ an invitation 683 ; [Persian,] good in everything 311 ; 
insight of Age 340 ; on casting off his Shi‘a seeming 361 ; 
parting from Khw. Kalan 372 ; a message 411 ; satirical 
couplet 448 ; before Panipat 470 ; Blana warned 529 
See Table of Contents, On Babur's Nanning. 

Babur Mirza Arldi, son of Muhammad-i-qasim and Rabi'a- 
sultan Mirdn-shdhi — his/Bal-qara marriage 266. 

‘Abdu’l-qasim Babur Idirza Shah-rukhi Ttmiirid^ Barlds 
Turk, son of Bai-sunghar — his sister 265 ; his retainers 
Muhammad Baranduq and Mazid q.v. ; his pleasure-house 
302*; [t861 ah.- 1457 ad.]. 

Babur! — a bazar-boy (905) 120. 

Badi^u’l-jamal Beg'im Alirdn-skdhi Jimuridy Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — waited on by Babur near Agra (935) 
616. 

Badi‘u’l-jamal Badka Beg^im Bdl-gard, ut supra, daughter of 
Mansur and Firuza — particulars 257, 258 ; her husband 
Ahmad HdjttarkhdntyW\^\x sons Mahmud and Bahadur and 
daughter KhSn-zada q.u. 

Badi^u’z^zaxnau lycirza Bdi-qard, ut supra, son of Husaki 
and Bega Mervi — serving his father against Khusrau Shah 
(901) 57 ; defeated 61 ; takes offence with his father 61, 69 ; 
in arms and defeated by his father 69, 70 ; his retort on 
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Nawa’i (g.v,) ; goes destitute to Khusrau Shah and is well- 
treated 70, 130 ; on Khusrau Shah’s service 71 ; moves with 
Arghun chiefs against his father (903), 95, 261 ; gives Babur 
no help against Shaibani (906) 138; his co-operation sought 
by his father (910) 190, 191 ; takes refuge with his father 
243 ; has fear for himself (911) 292-3 ; joint-ruler in Heri 
293 ; concerts and abandons action against Shaibani (91 2) 
296-7, 301 ; his social relations with Babur 297, 8, 9, 300, 
2, 4 ; courteous to Babur as a non-drinker 303 ; a false 
report of him in Kabul (912) 313; irresolute against Shaibani 
(913) 326 ; his army defeated 275, 327 ; abandons his family 
and flees (1) to Shah Beg (2) to Isma‘il Safazvt 327 ; 

captured in Tabriz by Sultan Salim Ruvti (920) and dies in 
Constantinople (923) 327 n. 5 ; a couplet on his name 201-2 ; 
musicians compete in his presence 291 ; his host-facility 304 ; 
his son Muhammad-i-zaman, his begs Jahangir Barlds and 
Zu’n-nun Arghun q.v. ; joined by Sayyidim Ddrbdn q.v, ; his 
College in fieri 306 ; [t923 AH.-1517 AD.]* 

Sayyid Badr — particulars 276 ; safe-guards Mahmud Mtrdn- 
shdhi 46-7 ; seen by Babur in Herat (912) 299 ; (see H.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 233). 

Badru’d-din — particulars 278 ; his friend Baba ‘Ali q.v. ; his 
son (?) receives Kachwa (934) 590. 

Maulana Badru^d-din Hildli, Chaghaidi — particulars 290 ; his 
poet-daughter 286 n. 1; [t939 AH.-l 532-3 ad.]. 

Bahadur Khan Sarwdni — Babur halts at his tomb (935) 686. 

Bahadur Khan Gujrdti, Tank Rajput — ill-received by Ibrahim 
Ludi (932) ; exchanges friendly letters with Babur 534 ; 
becomes Shah in Gujrat 535 ; is given the Khilji jewels 613 
n. 1 ; [t943 AH.-l 547 AD.]. 

Bahjat Khan (or Bihjat), a Governor of Chandiri — Babur 
halts near his tank (934) 592, 594. 

Bai-(3[ara Idirza ' Uniay-shaikhi Tiniur id, Barlds grand - 

spn of Timur — mentioned in a genealogy 256 ; a grandson 
‘Abdu’l-lah Andikhudi q.v. 

Bai-q.ara Idirza 'Umar-shaikhi, ut supra, son of Mansur and 
Firuza — particulars 257 ; his brother Husain, and sons Wais 
and Iskaridar q.v. 

Bairaxn Beg^' — reinforces Babur from Balkh (918) 359 . 

serving Najm Sant v360. 

* He may be the father of Mun*im Khan (Blochmann's Biographies A.-i-A. 

317 and n. 2 ). 
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Bairam Khan Bahdriu-Qard-qfuluq Turkmdn{A\^hdiY^s'Kh^x\- 
i-khanan), son of Saif-‘ali — his ancestry 91 n. 3, 109 n. 5 
(where for “ father read “ grandfather ”) ; mention of a 
witness of his assassination 348 ; quotation of his remarks 
on Hasan Khan Mewdit 523 n. 3 ; [t968 AH.— 1561 AD.]. 

Bairam-sultan Begrim Bdi-qard Tinturid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Husain and Mingli — particulars 266; her 
husband ‘Abdu’I-lah Andikhiidi, their son Barka q.i 

Bai-sunghar Mirza Mirdn-shdhl, ut supra, son of Mahmud 
and Pasha — particulars 47, 110-1 1 2 ; succeeds in Samarkand 

(900) 52, 86 ; withstands The Khan (Mahmud) 52 ; the 
khutba read for him in Babur's lands 52 ; his man surrenders 
Aura-tipa 55-6; his favouritism incites the Tarkhan rebellion 

(901) 38, 61; escapes from Tarkhan imprisonment 62, 86; 
defeated by his half-brother ‘All 38, 63 ; prosperous (902) 65 ; 
moves against ‘Ali 65 ; retires before Babur 66 ; at grips 
with him 67 ; asks Shaibanl’s help (903) 73 ; goes to Khusrau 
Shah 74 ; made ruler in Hisar 93, 5, 6, 261 ; murdered (905) 
110; his death referred to 50, 112; his pen-name *Adih 111; 
his sister’s marriage 41; his brother Mas‘ud, his guardian 
Ayub q,v. ; [t905 AH.- 1499 AD.]. 

Bai-8ungh.ar Mirza Shdh-rukht Thnurid, son of Shah-rukh 
— his servant A ndijdni A ; [t837 AH.— 1433— 4 AD.]. 

Balklii faliz-kdri — grows melons in Agra (935) 686. 

Baltu — rescues Khalifa’s son Muhibb-i-‘alT (933) 550. 

Mulla Bana’i — Maulana Jamalu’d-din Bana'i — in Khwaja 
Yahya’s service and seen by Babur (901 ) 64, in ShaibanI's 
(906) 136, in Babur's 64, 136 ; particulars 286-7 ; given the 
Heri's authors to loot (913) 328 ; Babur recalls a joke of his 
(935) 648; two of his quatrains quoted 137 ; his musical 
composition 286, 292 ; [murdered 918 ah,- 1512 AD ]. 

Banda-i-*ali, ddroghd of Karnan — pursues Babur from Akhst 
(908) 178-9, 180, 181. 

Banda-i-'ali Ydragi Mughul, son of Haidar Kukuldash — sent 
to reinforce Babur (904) 101; in the van at Sar-i-pul (906) 
139; his mistimed zeal (908) l76; his son-in-law Qasim 
Beg quchin q.v, 

BaqI Beg Chaghdnldni, Qibchdq Turk — his influence on 
Mas*ud Mirdn-shdkl (901) 57, (903) 95 ; defends Hisar for 
him (901) 58; acts against him (902) 7 1 ; joins Babur (910) 
48, 188—9 ; advises sensibly 190, 197 ; leaves his family'with 
Babur's 191; dislikes Qarnbar-i-‘ali Sildkh 192 ; helps his 
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brother Khusrau to make favourable terms with Babur 
192—3 ; quotes a couplet on seeing Suhail 195 ; his Mughuls 
oppose Khusrau 197 ; mediates for Muqim Arghun (910) 
199 ; Babur acts on his advice 230—1, 239, (91 1) 246, 249 ; 
particulars 249-50; dismissed towards Hindustan 250; killed 
on his road 231, 251; his son Muhammad - i -qSsim and 
grandson (?) Ahmad-i-qasim q.v. ; [f^l 1 AH.— 1505-6 AD.]. 

Baqi Gdgidm Afghdn — his caravan through the Khaibar(911) 
250. 

Saqi (^khtz^htz — opposes Babur ,908; 174, 396. 

Khvvaja Baqi, son of Yah^ a son of Ahrari — murdered 128 ; 
[t906 AH.-1500 AD,].^ 

Baqi Beg^ Tdshkindi^ shaghdival and (later) ming - bdshi 
( = hazdrt) — sent to Balkh with promise of head-money (932) 
463, 546 ; on service (934) 590, 601, 2 ; reports from Aud 
(Oudh) (936) 679 ; on service with the Aud (Oudh) army 
684, 5 ; leave given Kirn for home 685. 

Baqi TarkliSn, Arghun Chingiz-khdnid^ son of ‘Abdu’l-‘ali and 
a daughter of Aurdu-bugha — particulars 38, 40; consumes 
the Bukhara revenues (905) 121 ; defeated by Shaibanl 124 ; 
occupies Qarshi (qy. Kesh) (906) 135 ; plans to join Babur 
138 ; goes to Shaibani and dies in misery 40. 

Baraq Khan, Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned in the 
genealogy of Yunas 19. 

Baraq Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn Chingiz-khanid^ son of Siunjuk 
—at Jam’ (934) 622. 

r^vyid Barka Andikhudty Timur’s exhumation of his body 
" 266 n 4. 

Sayyid Barka Andikhudty descendant ol the last-entered, son 
of ‘Abdu’l-lah — particulars 266 ; serving Babur (917) 266. 

Bar-mal Idri — his force at Kanwa (933) 562, 

Ba-saTd Tarkhdniy see Abu-sa‘id TarkhdnL 

Basant Hao — killed by (Baba Qashqa’s brother?) Kuki in the 
batWe of the Ghogra 673 ; [t935 All.- 1529 ad,]. 

Batalmius (Ptolemy) — mentioned as constructor of an 
observatory 79. 

Sultan Bayazid* — urges attack on tlie Afridl (925) 411, 412. 

* See note, Inclex, s.n. N[uhamniad Zakaria. 

® He is likely to have l>cen introduced with some particulars of tribe, in one of 

the now unchronicled 3'ears after Babur’s return from his Tfans-oxus campaign. 
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Shaikh Bayazid, Farmult Afghan — acts for his dead brother 
Mustafa* (932)527 ; waits on Babur and receives Aud (Oudh) 
527 ; on service 530 ; in Aud (933) 544 ; his loyalty tested 

(934) 589; with Biban, opposing Babur 594, 598-601, 2, 

(935) 638 ; serving Mahmud Ludt against Babur 652, 673 ; 
Babur resolves to crush him and Biban 677-8 ; mentioned 
679, 692 ; takes Luknur(?) 681, App. T ; action continued 
against him 681, 2, 5 ; his comrade Biban q.v. ; [f937 ah.- 
1531 AD.]. 

Shaikh Bayazid Itdrachi Mughui, brother of Ahmad Tambal 
— holding Akhsi for Jahangir (908) 170; sends a force 
against Bap 171 ; receives Babur in Akhsi 171-2; made 
prisoner against Babur’s wish 173 ; escapes 175; reported 
as sending Yusuf ddroghd to Babur's hiding-place 182. 

Begr& Beg^im (1), Bdi-qard Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, daughter 
of Husain and Payanda — particulars 266 ; before Husain 
911 AH.-1505 AD.] 

Begra Begrim (2), Mirdn-shdhi ut supruy daughter of Aulugh 
Beg Kdhu/i-- -her marriage with Muhammad Ma‘sum Bdf- 
qard (902) 264. 

Begra Begim (3), Mtrdn-shdhi ut supra, daughter of Mahmud 
and Khan-zada II — betrothed to Haidar Bdt-qard (901)48, 
61, 263; married (903) 48; their child 263. 

Begra Begrim (4), Shdh-rukhi ut supra, daughter of Bai- 
sunghar {Shdh-rukkt ) — her grandson’s marriage 265. 

Beg^a Begim (6), — Haji Begim — daughter of Yadgar Taghai, 
wife of Humayun — her son Al-aman q.v. 

Begra Begrim (6), — “the Bibi " — , see Mubarika. 

Beg^ Sultan B^ffini Jile/'vl, wife of Husain Bdf-qard — 
particulars 261, 7, 8 ; divorced 268 ; her son Badi‘u*z-zaman 
q.v. ; [893 AH.- 1488 AD.]. 

Wais Ldghari's Begr-grina, — brings Babur news of xAl-aman’s 
birth (935) 621, 4,* 

The Begrime, Babur's paternal aunts — waited on by him 301, 

616 , 686 . 

Begrim Sult^an, see Sa*adat-bakht. 

Begri Sultan Agrliaelia, ghunchachi of Husain Bdi-qnrd — 
particulars 269. 

* His wife, daugHter of a wealthy man and on the m«»ther's side niece of Sultan 

Buhlul financed the military efforts of Ba 3 ^azld and Btlmn ( Tdrikh-i-sher-shUhi, 

E. and D. iv, 353 ff.). 

^ My translation on p. 621 1. 12 is inaccurate inasmuch as it hides the circumstance 

that Beg'gfna alone was the ** messenger of good tidings**. 
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Meg Mirak Mughul — brings Babur good news (932) 466 ; on 
service (933) 548. 

AEirak Turkman^ a beg of the Chlras (Mughul) ti'andn — 
acts for Yunas Khan 191 ; [t832 ah. -1428-9 ad.]. 

Begr Tllba Itdracht Mughul^ brother of Ahmad Tarnbal — 
induces the Khan (Mahmud) not to help Babur (903) 91, 
(905) 115; his light departure perplexes his brother 116; 
invites ShaibanI into Farghana (908) 172. 

Bkupat Bao« son of Salahu’d-dln — killed at Kanwa 573 ; 
[t933 An.-1527 aD.].‘ 

Bian Shaikh (Biyan) — his rapid journeys 621, 624 ; brings 
news of the battle of Jam (935) 622, 623 n. 3 ; the .source 
of his nows 624 n. 1 ; hurried back 624, 627. 

Bian-quli — his son Khan-qulT q.v, 

Malik Biban Jil'ivdnll'^ Afghan - — deserts ‘Alam Khan LudI 
(932) 457 and n. 2 ; writes dutifully to Babur 464 ; is 
presuming at an audience 466 ; deserts Bahur 468, 528 ; 
i.s defeated 528-9 ; with Bayazid, besieges Luknur (933) 
582 ; defeats Babur’s troops 594, 598 ; opposes Babur in 
person (934) 598—601 ; referred to as a rebel (935) 638 ; 
serving Mahmud Lfidi 652, 675 ; Babur resolves to crush 
him 677-8; mentioned 679 n. 7, 692 ; takes Luknur (?) 
681, App. T; action taken against him 681, 2, 5 ; his 
constant associate BayazTd Farpniill q.v 

Muhammad Shah, Bihar B!han Bthdriy Nuhdnl Afghan, son 
of Dar}'a Khan — declared independent in Bihar (932) 523 ; 
particulars 664 ; his widow Dudu and son Jalal q.v. ; 
[t934 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Bihar Khan Ludt (or Pahar Khan,^ a Panj-ab amir ot 
Ibrahim Ludl’s in 930 AH. — ^ defeated by Babur (930) 208, 
441 (where add “or Pahar’*), 578; a chronogram which 
fixes the date 575. 

Bihjat, see Bah j at. 

Bih-bhd. Beg; — particulars 277, App. 14, atid Additi^ial Notes 
under p. 277. 

Ustad KamSlu’d-dln Bih-zad — particulars 291 ; his training 
due to Nawa’i 272 ; is instructed in drawing by ShaibanI 
(913) 329. 

* In taking Biban for a Jilwani, I follow Krskine, (as inferences also warrant,) 

but he may l>e a Dtidl. 

* For the same uncertainty between Bihar and Pahar see E. and D.’s History of 

India iv, 352 n. 2. 

3 Firishta lith. ed. i, 202. 
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Raja of Bijanagrar (Vijayanagar) — mentioned as ruling in 
932 AH. 483. 

Raja Bikam-deo, named in the Hindustan Revenue List. 

Raja Bikam-cliaiid, ut supm. 

Raja Bikramajit,. supra. 

Bi-kkub Sultan (var. Ni- or Nal-khub) ? A uzbeg-Shaibdn — 
on ^Babur’s service (934) 589, 602, (935) 651, 682 ; in the 
battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Rana Bikramajit, son of Sanga and Padmawati — negotia- 
tions for hiin with Babur (934) ipar^ 603, 612, (935) 612-3. 
615, 616 , pact made with him 616—7 ; possessor of Khilji 
jewels 613 ; his mother Padmawati and her kinsman Asuk 
Mai qro. 

Raja Bikramajit Giidlidri^ Tumvar Rajput — his ancestral 
fortress 477 ; his Koh-i-nur (932) 477 ; his buildings 607- 
610 and nn. ; his palace Babur’s quarters (935) 607 ; his 
death (932) 477 ; [t932 AII.-1526 ad.]. 

Raja Bikramajit (Vikramaditva) — his Observatory and 
Tables 79, 

Birim Beo Malinhds — on Babur’s service (932) 462. 

Raja Bir-singr Deo — named in the Revenue List (935) 521 ; 
his force at Kanvva (933) 562 ; serving Babur 639. 

Khalifa’s Bishka (?) — a woman who leaves Samarkand with 
Babur’s mother (907) 147. 

Bishka SXirxa Itdrachl Mttgfnll — brings and receives gifts 
(925) 415, 416. 

Brethren of Babur — removal of their opposition to his aim 
on Hindustan 478. 

Buhliil-i-ayub Begchik, son of Ayub — Babur warned against 
him (910) 190 ; joins Babur 196; his misconduct 241, 
(9ri) 254. 

Sultan Buhlul, Sahu-khail Dudi, Afghan — graiidfather of 
Ibrahim 463 ; his treasure 470 : his tomb visited b\* Babur 
476; his capture of Junpur and Dihll 481 : his sons Sikandar 
and *Alairu'd-din q.v. : [’|■894 ah.— 1488 ad.]. 

^Pahlawan Buhlul, ti(fang-(iriddzt-~r^Q€\v^^ gifts (935) 633. 

Bujka, a houseliold bravo — on Babur’s service (9v>2) 458, 474, 
5vH, (93v3) 5^5 ; his success at Blana 5^7} 

Malik Bu Khan Diiah-zdk (Di/azdk) Afghan — receives gifts 
from Babur (925) 394 ; brings tribute 409. 
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BurSn Sull^ftn Auzbeg-Skaibdn — his marriage with ‘Ayisha- 
sultdn Bdi-qard 267 ; their son ‘Abdu'l-lah q,v, 

Shaikh Burhanu’d-din *Ali Qllich, Marghtndnty author m 
the Hiddyat — his birthplace Rashdan 7 ; a descendant 29, 
89; [t593 AH.--1197 ad.]. 

Malik Bu-sa^id Kamari — a guide (910) 230, 231 ; doubted 233. 

Ohaglxat&x Bllian, second son of Chingiz Khan — his yurt 
(camping-ground) occupied by his descendant Yunas 12; 
mentioned in the genealogy of Yunas 19; [t638 ah.- 
1241 AD.]. 

Ohakii Barlds, one of Timor's noted men — an ancestor of 
Muhammad Baranduq 270 ; descent of his line to Akbar’s 
day 270 n. 2. 

Rai Ohandraban, Chauhdn Rdjpiit — killed at Kanwa (933) 
573; [t933 AH.-1527 a.d.]. 

ObSpuq (Slash-face), see Ibrahim Begchtk. 

SultSn Ahmad Ohar-shamba — unhorses Muhammad Mumin * 
Bdi-qard (902) 7 1 ; coincident occurrences of “Char-shamba” 
71. 

Isma'il Cbilma (or Chalma), son of Ibrahim Jdnl — writes 
particulars of the battle of Jam (935) 624. 

Cbilma Mughiil (or Chalma) — in the centre at Qandahar 
(913) 335 ; rebels in Kabul (914) 345. 

Cbilma tdghchi Mughnl f? shoeing-smith) — in the centre at 
Qandahar (913) 335. 

Obingriz KbSn Mughul — counted back to in Yunas Khan’s 
genealogy 12, 19; his capture of Samarkand (619 AH. - 
1222 Ad.) 75 ; referred to concerning the name Qarshi 84 ; 
his Rules {Tura) 155, 298 ; [t624 ah -1227 ad.]. 

Cbin Siift — defends Khwarizm for Husain Bdi-qard against 
Shaibani (910) 242 n. 3, 244 ; killed in the surrender 255—6 ; 
[t911 ah.~1 505-6 ad.]. 

OHin-timur Sultfan C k^ghatdi Ckinglz-k/idutd, i^on oi 

— mentioned sm. 912 as serving Babur 318; succeeds^against 
Ibrahim Liidfs advance (932) 467 ; in the right centre at 
Panipat 472, and at Kanwa (93j^) 565, 568 n. 3 ; rewarded 
527, 578-9 ; on service (933) 540; at Chandlri (934) 590; 
pursues Biban and Bayaztd 601, 602 ; in command against 
Baluchis (935) 638, 676 ; met on a journey 639 ; writes of 

‘ For read Mumin, wnich form is constant in the Hai. MS. 
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loss of reinforcement 675 ; ordered to Agra 676 ; waits on 
Babur 688; his brothers Mansur, Aisan-timur, Tukhta-bugha, 
Sa‘Id, Khalil ; [t936 AH *-1330 AT).]. 

Ohiqmaq Beg — sent on road-surveyor’s work (935) 629-30 ; 
the Mubin quoted in connection with his orders 630 ; his 
clerk Shahi q-z, 

Ohirkas qizlar (Circassian girls), see Gulnar and Nar-gul. 

Ohuli Beg^m, A sag Turkman — particulars 265, 268 ; her 
husband Husain Bdi-qard and their daughter Sultanim q.v. ; 
[fbefore 911 AH.-1505 AD.]. 

Damaclix Mughul — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Banluusi var. NigarsI — killed at Kanwa 573; [f933 ah.— 
1527 AD.]. 

Darwesh-i-^ali — serving Huma\'un in Sambhal (934) 587. 

Darwesli-i-^ali Beg Chagkatdi, brother of Nawa’i — particulars 
275 ; in Babur’s service (916) 275 and (917) 277 ; his poet- 
wife Apaq Bega q.t 

Darwesh-i-^ali pidda and, later, tufapig-andds — takes news 
of Hind-al’s birth to Babur (925) 385. 

Darwesh-i *Ali Sayyid Mughul — in the centre at Qanda- 
har (913) 335. 

Darwesh Beg Tarkhapii, Arghun — particulars 39 ; [+895 ah.- 
1490 AD.]. 

Barwesb. Qau Andijdni — put to death as seditious (899) 30. 

Shaikh Barwesll BLukuldaall qur-begi — at a household -party 
(906) 131 ; his death, successor in office, and avengeance 
251, 253; [t911 ah.-I 505-6 ad.]. 

Darwesh -i-mul]Laxnmad Fazli — defeated(910)241; degraded 
for not supporting a comrade (925) 405. 

Darwesh-i-muhammad Sarban — Mirza Khan’s envoy to 
Babur ^25) 402 ; a non-drinker not pressed to disobey 406; 
replaces a china cup 407 ; enters Babur’s service 408 ; over- 
pressed to break the Law 410 ; eats a strange fruit 410—1 ; 
at ma‘jun-parties 412, (935) 683; asks a fruitful question 
(932) 470-1 ; in the right-centre at Panl-pat 472 and at 
Kanwa (933) 565 ; recals a vow to Babur 553 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935) 673. 

Darwesh-i-mu^ammad Tarkhan./^ rghun Chingiz-khdnid—. 
particulars 38 ; envoy to the Andijan begs (899) 3i ; his 
part in the Tarkhan rebellion (901) 62 ; his death 38, 63 ; 
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his relationship to Miran-shahls 13 n. 5, 33, 38, and his 
kinsman ‘Abdu*l-‘ali q.v. \ [fQOl AH.-1496 ad.]. 

Darwesll Sultan (? Chaghatdi) — on Babur’s service (934) 599. 

Darya Khan Turk^ son of Mir (Shaikh) ‘Ali Beg — particulars 
382, his sons Yar-i-husain and Hasan q,v. 

Darya Khan Nii^nty Afghan — his sons Saif Khan and Bihar 
Khan, his grandson Jalal q.v. 

Mulla Dafid— killed serving Babur 549 ; [^933 AH.--1527 AD.]. 

Sayyid Daud Garm-serz — receives gifts (935) 633. 

Daud Khan Ludt — defeated by Babur’s troops (932) 467-8. 

Daud Sarwdnfy see Rawu’i Sarwdnt. 

Daulat Khan, Yiisuf-khail Liidi^ Afghan^ son of Tatar — is 
given Bhira etc. 382, 383 ; concerning hrs lands, Author’s 
Note 383 ; a principal actor from 926 to 932 AH. 428 ; 
dreads Ibrahim Liidi 439 ; DiT^ proffers allegiance to Babur 
(929?) 439, 440; his gift of an Indian fruit decides 

Babur to help him 440, 503 n. 6 ; his action causes the 
return to Kabul of Babur’s fourth expedition into Hindustan 
442 ; his strength and action 443-4 ; his rumoured attack 
on Labor (932) 451, 453; negotiates with *Alam Khan 
(931 ?) 455-6 ; loses Milwat to Babur (932) 459 ; his death 
461 ; his sons 'Ali, Apaq, Dilawar q.v. ; his relations with 
Nanak 461 n.*3 ; [t932 AH.-1526 a.d.]. 

Daulat-i-mul^mmad Kukuldash, see Qutluq-i-muhammad. 

Daulat-qadam P — his son Mir Mughul q.v, 

Daulat-shah Isfardyini, author of the Tazkiratu sh-shu^ard — 
at the battle of Chikman-sarai (876) 46 n. 2 ; [t895 AH.- 
1 490 AD. ?]. 

Daulat-sultan Khanim, Chaghatdi Chtngtz-khdnid, daughter 
of Yunas Khan and Shah Begim — particulars 24 ; her long 
family separation (907) 149; meets her brother Ahmad (908) 
159; married as a captive by Timur Auz-beg (909) 24 ; 
rejoins Babur (917) ib. and 358 n. 1 ; letters from her reach 
Babur (925) 409 ; sends letters and gifts to him (93^^) 446. 

Dawa Khan, Chaghatdi Chtngiz-khdnid — mentioned in Yunas 
Khan’s genealogy 19 ; [t706 AH.-l 306-7 AD.]. 

Dejal, the false Messiah 563 n. I. 

Deo Sultan/see Div. 

Raja Dharmankat Gudlidrl — stirs trouble (933) 539 ; lays 
siege to GuHliar 557. 

Dharm-deo — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 
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Dilawar SZlxan Yusuf-khail Lfuiiy Afghan, son of Daulat 
Khan — JWP" ill-received by Ibrahim Ludt (929?) 439; 

goes to Kabul to ask help from Babur 43^^~40 ; im- 
prisoned by his father (931) 442, 443 ; escapes and joins 
‘Alam Khan 455, 456 ; joins Babur 457, 461 ; location of 
his mother’s family 462 ; does not sit in Babur’s presence 
466 ; entrusted by Babur with care for the corpse of Ibrahim 
Liidl 474 n. 1 ; in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 567 (here 
styled Khan-i-khanan) ; [f946 AH.-1539 AD.]. 

l>il-dax Seg:im (? Salha-sultan 3rd daughter of Mahmud 
Mtrdn-shdht and Pasha), wife of Babur — her unborn child 
forcibly adopted (925) 347, and App. L ; her son Alwar 
(Alur)’s death (935) 689 n. 5 ; particulars 712—4 ; her sons 
Hind-al and Alur, her daughters Gul-rang, Gul-chihra and 
Gul-badan q.u, 

Dilpat Hao — killed at Kanwa 573; [f933 AH.— 1527 AD.]. 

I>iv Sultan Rilmln (or Deo) — recaptures Balkh (cir. 919) 363 ; 
particulars 635 n. 2 ; his servant describes the battle of Jam 
(935) 635-6. 

Diwa Hindu, son of Slktu — waits on Babur in Bhira (925) 
382 ; made prisoner and ransomed 399. 

Diwana jdiPia-bdf — put to retaliatory death 73 ; [t903 AH.— 
1497 AD.]. 

Baba Dost — put in charge of Humayun’s Trans-Indus district 
(925) 391 ; conveys wine to Babur’s camp (933) 551 (here 
sucht),^ 

Dost, son of Muhammad Baqir — drunk (925) 415. 

Bost-anjuPs Shaikh, son of Baba ‘All — left in charge of 
Ghazni (911) 307. 

Dost Beg* Ahighul, son of Baba Qashqa and brother (p. 588) of 
Shah Muhammad — at a social gathering and sent to Bhira 
388 (here muhrddr^ ; made a diwdn (932) 476 ; in charge of 
Blana (933) 539 and made its shiqddr 579 (here Lord-of-the 
Gate) ; in the right centre alt Kanwa 565, 569 ; waits on 
Babur 581 ; pursues rebels(934) 601 (here Dost-i-muhammad); 
in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 673 ; for his kinsmen see 
BabS Qashqa. 

Khwaja Dost-i-khawand — lets himself down over the wall of 
QandahSr (913) 343 ; at boat-parties (925) 385, 388 ; 'comes 

* He may be HaTnlda-b&nu’s father and, if so, became grandfather Akbar. 

* Ilminsky, anla, Erskine, angii, Daulat>sbah mentions a Muhammad Shah 

anja (see Brown’s ed. Index s.n,). 

H. or B. 50 
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from Kabul to Agra. (933) 544^ in the left-centre at KSnwa 
565 ; S)ir“ sent on Bsbur’s family affairs to Humayun in 
Badakhshan (934) 603 ; delayed in Kabul till Kamran’s 
arrival 618 and nn. 2-6 ; his letters reach Babur (935; 618. 

Dost-klldi Mughul — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Dost^i-nasir Beg — Dost Beg — (Nasir’s Dost), son of Nasir — 
enters Babur's service (904) 103 ; on service (906) 131, (908) 
163, 165; one of three standing by Babur 166, 167, 396; 
with him at Akhsi 174, 396 ; one of the eight in the flight 
177, 396 ; at the recapture of Kabul (912) 315 ; in the left 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335, 338; at Tashkent (918)s*P^ 356 
n. 1, wr 358, 396-7 ; opposing rebels (921) 364, 397 ; 

leading the left at Bajaur (925) 368 (here first styled Beg), 
369, 370, 397 ; his revenue work 384 ; at wine parties 387, 
388 ; at Parhala 390 ; attacked by fever 394 ; his death and 
his burial at Ghazni 395-6; his brother Mirim q.v. ; particulars 
395-7 ; [t925 AH.-1519 ad.]. 

Dost Sar-i-pult, pidda and (later) kotzvdl — attacks fesbur blindly 
(912) 316-7 ; wounded (913) 324 ; [t913 AH.-1S07 ad.]. 

Dost-i-yasin-kliair — wrestles well with eight in successive 
(935) 653 ; 656. 

Dudu Bibi, widow of Bihar Khan Bihdri — news of her bringing 
her son to Babur (935) 664 ; encouraging letters sent to her 
665 ; Sher Khan Siir her co-guardian for her son 664 n. 2 ; 
her son Jalalu’d-din NuJ^ni q.v. 


Paglifor Diwan — on service (933) 551 ; his servants sent for 
fruit to Kabul (935) 687. Hai. MS. reads Maghfur. 

iPajji Gdgtdni^ Afghdn — guides Babur’s first passage of the 
Khaibar (910) 229. 

Fakbru’n-nisa\ daughter of Babur and ‘Ayisha — died an 
infant 35-6, 136; [t906 AH.-l 500-1 AD.]. 

Pa<3[i-i-‘ali — reprieved (914) 345 ; with Babur and left in charge 
of Balkh (923) 463 ; wr- left in charge of Qila'i-z^fer by 
Humayun (936) 695. 

Farid Kban Nu^nt, Afghdn, son of Nasir — writes dutifully 
to Babur (935) 659. 

Faridun, (an ancient Shah of Persia) — mentioned in a verse 85. 

Faridun-i-busain Mirza Bdt-qard Ttmurid, son of Husain 
and Mingll — -particulars 263, 269; [t915 AH.-l 509 ad.]. 
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Faridun qabvzl — summoned by Babur (935) 617. 

Mulla Farrukh — placed on Babur's left at a feast (935) 631 ; 
gifts made to him 632. 

Farrukh. Arghun — surrenders Qalat-i-ghilzai to Babur (911) 
248-9. 

Mirza Farrukh Aiighldqchty son of Hasan — mentioned for his 
qualities 279. 

Farrukh-i-husain Mirza, Bdt-qard Tttnurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Husain and Papa — particulars 264; [i*9l5 AH.- 
1 509 AD.]. 

Farrukh-zad Begr — Babur dismounts in his garden at Qanda- 
har (913) 337. 

Faruq, son of Babur and Mahim — his birth (932) announced 
to Babur (933) 536, 689 n. 5 ; [933 AH.-l 526-7 AD.]. 

Fath Khau Sar^vdnt Khan-i-jahan, son of ‘Azim-humayun — 
is escorted to Babur (932) 5v34 ; well-received (933) 537 ; 
his hereditary title superseded ib, ; invited to a wine-party ib, ; 
serving Mahmud Ludi (935) 652 ; his son Mahmud q^v, ; 

? a kinsman Daud q.v. 

Fatima-sultan Agha Mughul — first wife of ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirdn-shdhi 17, 24 ; their son Jahangir q.v. 

Fal^ima - sultan Begim Bdi-qard Tiiniirid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Husain and Mingll — particulars 266 ; her 
husband Yadgar-i-farrukh ATirdn-shdhi q.v. ; [tbefore 91 1 AH. 
-1505 AD.]. 

Fazil Kukuldash— serving Shah Beg Arghun (910) 238 ; 

a good account of him named 443 ; his death a crushing 
grief to Shah Beg ib. ; [t930 AH.-l 514 AD.]. 

Fazil Tarkhan — a Turkistan merchant created a Tarkhan by 
ShaibanI, [Author’s Note] 133 ; his death ib.\ [906 AH.- 
1 500 AD.]. 

Fazli, see Darwesh-i-muhammad. 

Ferdinand the Catholic his action in 1504 (910 ah.) 187 
n. 2 (Erskine). 

Firuza Beglm Qdnjut, wife of Mansur Bdi-qard her Timurid 
ancestry 256 ; her children Bal-qara (II), Ilusain, Aka and 
Badka q.v. ; ([t874 AH.-l 469-70 AD.]. 

Firuz Khan Mewati — reprieved (932) 477-8. 

Firuz Elhan, Sdrang-khdni, Afghan — on Ibrahim Ludt s 
service 527 ; waits on Babur (932) 527, and on his seryicq^530. 
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Sultan IFiruz Sliah, Tiighiuq Turk — his servants’ dynasties 
481, 482 ; his relations with the rulers of Mslwa 482 (where 
in n. 3 for “ Gujrat ” read Malwa) ; [t790 AH.-1388 AD.]. 
FIruz Sliall Beg* — his grandson ‘Abdu’l-khaliq q.v. 


Qadai Balal — rejoins Babur (913) 330—1. 

Oadai bihjat — misbehaves (925) 414. 

Oadai Taghai — shares a confection (925) 375 ; at social gather- 
ings 385, 7, 8, 400, 412 ; rides carrying a full pitcher 386 ; 
out with Babur 404 ; removes a misbehaving namesake 414. 

Gauhar-sliad Begiin, wife of Shah-rukh Tlmurid — Babur 
visits her college and tomb (912) 305 ; [fSbl AH.-1457 AD.]. 

G-auliar-sliad Begim Mirdn-shd/n Timdrid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — visited by B^bur (935) 616. 

Mir Qesu — finds chronogram identical with Shaikh Zain’s 575. 

Apaq Qliazi Bllian Ti^rk, son of Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg — 
particulars 382 ; his brothers Baba Kabuli and Darya Khan, 
his son ‘All and his relation Nazar-i-'ali Turk q.v, 

Apaq G-hazi Klian Yiisuf-khail Lildi Afghan, son of Daulat 
Khan — arrested by Babur (930) 442 ; moves against 

Babur (932) 451, 453; not trusted 455; agrees to help 
‘Alain Khan 455-6 ; receives Iiim ill on defeat 457—8 ; 
pursued for Babur 458, 460, 461, 462, 463 ; Babur's reproach 
for his abandonment of his family 460-1 ; his forts in the 
Dun 462 ; his library less valuable than was expected by 
Babur 460 ; his kinsman Haji Khan and his own son 465. 

Ohiiyas, a buffoon 400 (wheie erroneously Ghias). 

Mir GHiiyas, building entrusted to him (935) 642. 

Mir Qhiyas Kunji Mughul, brother of ‘Ali-dost — 

particulars 28 ; enters the Khan (Mahmud)*s service (899) 
28, 32 ; [t before 914 AH.-l 507-8 AD.]. 

Amir Ghiyasu^d-din, patron of Khwand - amir and 

supposed aily of Babur — killed in Herat (927) 432. 

Ghiyasu’d-din, nephew of Khwand-amir — conveys the 
keys of Qandahar to Babur (928) 432, 435, 436.'^' 

Sultan GMyasu’d-dm Balban — Babur visits his tomb (932) 
475 ; If 686 AH.-1287 ad.]. 

Ghiyasu’d-din qurchi — takes campaigning orders to J unaid 
Barlds (935) 628 ; returns to Court 636 ; ^akes orders to the 
Eastern amirs- 638. 
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Gliulam-i-‘ali—returns from taking Babur's three articles to 
Nasrat Shah (935) 676. 

Gliulam bacha, a musician — heard by Babur in Herat (912) 
303. 

Qhulam-i^Bliadiy a musician — particulars 292 ; his younger 
brother Ghulam bacha q.v, 

Mulla Ghbulam Yasdival — makes an emplacement for the 
GhazI mortar (935) 670 ; sent to collect the Bihar tribute 676. 

Ghuri Barlds — on Babur’s service (905) 125 ; in the left wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334 ; wounded 336 ; [*^9 19 AH.— 1 51 3 AD.]. 

Qiijur Kban — ordered on service (935) 638. 

Gul-badan Beg^im Mirdn - shdhi Ttnturidy Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of Babur and Dil-dar — ssr- her birth (929 or 930) 
and her book {cir, 995) 441 ; her journey to Agra (935) 650 
n. 2 ; her parentage 712 ; [flOll AH. -1603 ad.]. 

Qul-barg: Barlds Turk^ daughter of Khalifa — betrothed (?) 
to Shah Hasan ArgJtun (924-5) 366 ; married (930) 443. 

Gul^chibra Beg^im, full sister of Gul-badan supra — her 
marriage with Tukhta-bugha Chaghatdt 705 n. 1, 708; her 
par*' ntage 712; SD»^ perhaps the mother of Salima Chaqdmani 

713. 

Oubrangr Begrim Mirdn-shdhl Thnurid^ Barlds 7>/^*.4%daughter 
of Babur and Dil-dar — born in Khwast (920) 363 ; 

married to Aisan-timur Chaghatdi (937) 705 n. 1, 708 ; 
parentage 712. 

Gul-rukb Beg^im F3egrhtk^ wife of Babur — wr with Babur on 
the Trans-oxus campaign (916-20) 358; particulars 712; 
her sons Kamran and "Askari and her brother (?) Sultan ‘Ali 
Mirza Taghai q.v. 

Mirak Qur dhvdn (or Kur) captured by ShaibanI (91 v3) 328. 

Shaikh Abu’l-fath Quran (G’huran)— serving Babur (932) 526, 
528-9, (933) 539, 567, (934) 590 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 
(933) 567 ; host t6 Babur in Kul (Koel) (934) 587 ; takes 
lotus-seeds to him 666 ; sends him grapes (935) 686 ; given 
Gualiar (936) 688, 690 ; wr holds it till Babur’s death 
692 n. 1. 

Habiba- sultan Begim ArgAun^ wlk o( Ahmaid Jlflrdu-s/id/ii 
— particulars 36, 37 ; arranges her daughter Ma*suma’s 
marriage with Babur (912) v306, (9Jv3) 330. 
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Habiba-sull^an Elhanish Dughldt, daughter of Muhammad 
Husain and Khub-nigar Chaghatdt - marriages 21-2; 
depends on BSbur (917) 22. 

HafL^ a musician — heard by Babur in Her! (912) 303. 

Hafiz kabar-kdtib — his brother conveys Babur’s earliest Diwan 
to Samarkand (925) 482 ; at a feast (935) 631, 632. 

Hafiz Mirak— composes an inscription (913) 343; 

]^afiz-i-mubammad Beg Dulddi Barlds — particulars 25 ; in 
Aura-tipa (893) 17, 25 ; SSS^ joint-guardian of Mirza Khan 
(905) 25, 122; his death 26; his sons Muhammad vitskin 
and Tahii q.v. ; his (?) Char-bagh 108 ; [icir, 909-10 .\H.- 
1 504 AD.]. 

Khvvaja Shamsu'd-din Muhammad Hafiz Shirdzi — parodied 
(910) 201 ; [t791 AH.-1389 ad.]. 

Hafiz Tdshklndi — gifts made to him (935) 632. 

Haibat Khan karg-anddz, Hindustani — leaves Babur (933) 
557. 

Haibat Khan Samandt — perhaps the provider of matter 
to fill the lacuna of 936 AH., 693. 

Mulla Haidar — his sons ‘Abdu’l-minan and Mumin q.v. 

Haidar 'Alainddr — on Babur’s service (925) 383, (926) 421. 

Haidar-^ali Suit, an Bajaurl — obeys custom in testing his 
dead mother’s virtue 212 ; his Gibri fort taken by Babur 
(924) 366, 7, 8. 

Haidar Kukuldaah Mahmud Khan’s “looser 

and binder” — defeated 35, (900) and killed 52, 111-2 ; his 
garden 54 ; his son Banda-i-‘ali and a descendant (?) Husain 
Ydraji q.v, 

Haidar-Mirza Bdi-qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk, son of Husain 
and Payanda-sultan — his Miran-shahl betrothal at Hisar 
(901) 48, 61; rejoins his father opportunely (903) 261; 
particulars 263 ; his wife Bega q.v. ; [-f908 AH.-l 502-3 AD.]. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza Kurkan Dughldt, 2 .u\dio^ o{ the 
Tdrikh-i-rashidi — particulars 21-2,* 348 ; Wtr- takes refuge 
with Babur (916) 350 ; wr his first battle (91 7) 353 ; ill 
when Kul-i-malik was fought (918) 357-8; goes to Sa‘ld 
Khan in Kashgar 22, 362 ; on Said’s service (933) 590, (936) 
695-6; [t958 AH.-1551 ad.]. 

* On p. 22 n. 2 delete “ Chaghatal Mughid'* on grounds giv^n in Additional 

Note, Page 22. 
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Haidar-i-qasim Seg Kohbur Chaghatdt — - father of Abu’l- 
qasim, Ahmad-i-qasim and Quch (Quj) Beg q.v. 

Haidar -qtxli — on Auzun Hasan’s service (904) 102. 

servant of Khwaja Kalan — on service (932) 467 ; 
mentioned by Babur in writing to the Khwaja (935) 648. 

Haidar rikdbddr — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; his 
son Muhammad ‘All q.v. 

Haidar tdql — his garden near Kabul 198 n. 1. 

Haji Qliazi Manghit — sent to help Babur (904) 101 where in 
n. 3 add Vambdry’s Note 29 to the references, 

Haji (‘All) Khan Yusuf-khail Ludt Afghan — acting with 
‘Alam Khan Ludt (932) 445-6“7. 

Haji piada — killed at the Lovers’-cave 68 ; [902 AH.--1497 ad.]. 

Haji Pir bakdwal — negociates for Husain Bdt-qard with the 
Hisar begs (901) 61. 

Halahil — on service (925) 391, (925) 638. 

Halwachi Tarkhan Arghun — engages Babur’s left wing at 
Qandahar (913) 336. 

Sayyid Mir Hamah — gets the better of two traitors (932~3) 
546 ; receives head-money (933) 546 ; in the right wing at 
Kanwa 566, 

Hamid Khan Khdsa-khatl Sdrang - khdni Ludt — opposes 
Babur (932) 465 ; defeated by Humayun 466 ; defeated 
(633) 540 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

Hamusi, son of Dlwa — sent to make a Hindu pact with 
Sanga’s son (935) 616. 

Amir Hamza — a fK>em mentioned imitating that in which he is 
celebrated 280 ; [t3 AH.-625 ad.]. 

Hamza Beg quchtn^ son of Qasim and a daughter of Banda-1- 
‘ali — his wedding gifts to Babur on his marriage with 
Khalifa’s daughter (925) 400 ; joins Babur on summons 
from Qunduz 406, 410. 

Hamza Bi Mangfit Auzbeg — defeated, when raiding,, by 
Babur’s men (910) 195, 

Hamza Khan, Malik of ‘Ali-shang — made over to the avengers 
of blood (926) 425 ; [t926 AH.-1520 ad,]. 

Hamza Sult^an Auzbeg — his various service 58, 59, 131; 
defeated by Husain Bdl-qard (901) 58 ; enters Babur’s • 
3crvice 59 ; given leave 64 ; his Mughuls rebel against IMbur • 
(904) 105; serving Shaibani (906) 131, 139, (910) 244; 
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■sr^ holding Hisar and comes out against Babur (916) 352 ; 
defeated at Pul-i-sangin and put to death by Babur (917) 18, 
37, 262, 353 ; his defeat announced to Isma*il Safawt 354 ; 
his sons in the battle of Jam (935) 622 ; his sons ‘Abdu’l- 
latif and Mamaq q.v,^ his Miran-shahi wife 37 ; [t9l7 AH.~ 
1511 AD.]. 

Haq-dad, headman of Dur-nama — makes offering of his garden 
to Bibur (926) 420. 

Haq-nazar* —finds the body of his nephew (Nuyan) KukuldSsh 
(907)“152. 

Haq-na^Ir chapd — to punish his raid, beyond the power of 
the Herat Mirzas (912) 300. 

Harunu’r-rashid Khalifa — his second son Mamun Khalifa 
(d. 218 AH.) 79 ; [tl93 AH.-809 ad.]. 

Ustad Hasan-i-^ali— orders given for the completion of work 
he had begun in Kabul (935) 646-7. 

Hasan-i-^ali Chaghatdl — receives a pargana (935) 689. 

Hasan -i-^ali Jaldir Chaghatdi^ son of ‘All (^.z' ) — particulars 
278, 286 ; meets Babur (912) 299 ; his poet-sister 286 n. 1 ; 
[t925 AH.-1519 AD.]. 

Sayyid Hasan Augkldqchi Mug/iiil, son of Murad — particulars 
279; serving Babur (917) 279; his son Farrukh q^v,\ 
[t918 ah.~1522 AD,]. 

Hasan Barlds — his rough dealing with Babur (910) 194. 

Shah Hasan Beg ArghnUy son of Shah (Shuja‘) Beg — 
quarrels with his father and goes to Babur (924) 365, 
Uir^ 430 ; his betrothal (?) to Gul-barg (924-6) 366 and 
marriage (930) 443 ; in the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369 ; 
sent to claim ancient lands of the Turks 383-4 ; is successful 
388 ; out with Babur 395 ; gifts to him ib, 414, 584 ; social 
matters 400, 7, 10, 12 ; Babur sends him a quatrain 401 ; 
[see sji. Shah-zada), SDiT^ a principal actor between 930 and 
932 AH. 427 ; his attack on Multan 437, 442 and sm. 
‘Askar! ; accedes in Sind (930) 443 ; reads the khutba for 
Babur 430 ; his envoy to Babur (935) 632 ; [t962 AH.- 
1555 AD.]. 

Hasan Chalabi — Tahmasp SafawVs envoy to Babur (935), 
arrives late 631, 632 n. 3, 641 ; Babur accepts excu.se for 
his delay 649 ; Babur’s envoy accompanies him on his return 
641 ; his servant gives Babur an account of the battle of 
Jam 649. 
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JSasan-dikolia of Akhsl — supports Babur (904) 101. 

l^asan-i-Uialifa, son of Ni;samu’d-dln ^All — sent on service 
679. * ^ 

Hasan Klian Bdriivdl Hindustdni — leaves Babur for Sanga 
(933) 557. 

Hasan Kli&u Daryd-khdni^ son of Darya Khan son of Mir 
‘Ali Beg — on service for Babur (933) 582 ; in the battle of 
the Ghogra (935) 669 ; pursuing rebels 678. 

Hasan-i-makan, loses Kandar to Sanga (932) 529-30. 

Hasan KhSn Meivdii — his change of capital (930) 578 ; his 
opposition to Babur (932) 523 and n. 3, (933) 545, 547 ; 
his force at Kanwa 562 and death 573 ; Bairam Khan’s 
remarks on him 523 n. 3 ; his son Nahar q.v, ; [f933 AH.- 
1527 ad.]. 

Hasan Habira^ grandson of Muhammad Stghal — waits on 
Babur (902) 66 ; captures his elder brother (903) 72 ; leaves 
‘All for Mirza Khan (905) 122 ; goes as envoy (?) to Babur 
from Mirza Khan (925) 415 ; his elder brother Muhammad 
Qasim Nabira q,v, 

Mulla SCasan sarrdf — given custody of gifts for Kabul (932) 525. 

]p[asan sharbatchi — helps Bal-sunghar Mtrdn-shdhV s escape 
(^01) 62. 

Hasan-i-yaq^ub son of Nuyan Beg? — particulars 26; 

supports Babur (899) 30, 31 ; his appointments 32 ; shows 
disloyalty (900) 43 ; his death 44 ; his sobriquet Nuyan’s 
Hasan 273 ; [t900 AH.-1494 ad.]. 

Malik Hast Janjuha — receives an envoy from Babur (925) 380; 
serving Babur 380, 389 ; his injuries from Hati Kakar 391. 

Hati Kakar — particulars 387 ; his misdeeds provoke punish- 
ment (925) 387, 9, 91 ; abandons Parhala 390 ; sends Babur 
tribute and is sent an envoy 391-2 ; referred to 452. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Hatifi, nephew of JamI — particulars 288. 

Hatim qurcht — promoted to be qiir-begi (911) 252; in the 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Hazaraspx, see Pir-i-muhammad. 

Henry VII of Sng^land — his Intercursus vtalus contemporary 
with 910 AH. 187 n. 2. 

Henry of UTavarre — his difficulties, as to creed,^less 

than those of Babur in 917 AH.— 1511 AD., 356. 

Hilali, sec Badru’d-dm HildlL 
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Abul-nai^r Muhammad HindL-al ISattSSl Mirdn-shdht Ttmurtd, 
Barlds Turk^son of Baburand Dil-dar — his pre-natal adoption 
(925) 374 ; meaning of his name Hind-al 385 ; gifts to him 
or his servants 522, (935) 633, 642 ; the Wdlidiyyak-risdla and 
Hindustan verses sent to him 642 ; under summons to Hind 
645, 696 ; sent by Humayun to Qila‘-i-?;afar (936) 

695 ; referred to 697 ; waits on his father in Labor 699 ; 

his dying father’s wish to see him (937) 708 ; his escort 
of Babur’s family in 946 AH. referred to 710; [f958 ah.- 
1551 AD.]. 

Hindi — Mindl, — MahndT, see Mahndi. 

Hindu Begr giichtn — leaves ‘All Mtrdn-shdht for Mirza Khan 
(905)122; sent to raid Panj-kura (925) 374; in BhIra(386-8; 
leaves it 399 ; out with Babur 403 ; serving under Humayun 
(932)465-6, 528-9 ; in the right wing at Panipat 472 and at 
Kanwa (933) 566 and n. 2, 569 ; escorts Mahim from Kabul 
(935) 687 ; sent to Sambhal ib, ; waits on Babur ib. and n. 2, 
689 ; his mosque in Saxnbhal 687 n. 2. 

Hulaku Klian Ail-kkdni {7l-khdnf) — referred to 79; 
[t663 ah.~1264 ad.]. 

Hul-hul Anig:a — a woman drinker 417. 

Nasiru’d - dm Muhammad Humayun Mirza Mtrdn - shdhi 
Titnuridy Barlds Turk^ son of Babur and Mahim — his birth 
(913) 344; his mother’s parentage 344 n. 3, 712-3 ; death 

of elder brethren referred to 374 ; a Trans-indus district given 
to him (925) 391 ; carried in haste to meet his father 395 ; 
makes a good shot 41 7 ; prefers not to go to Lamghan (926) 
421 ; BiT" appointed to Badakhshan (927) 427 ; with his father 
in theTrans-oxus campaign (916-20) 358 ; his delay in joining 
the Hindustan expedition (932)444,446 n.3, 447 ; a desertion 
from him 545 ; first sight of a rhinoceros 451 ; books given to 
him at Milwat 460 ; his story-teller killed tb, ; a successful 
first military affair 466-7 ; on service 471; iii the right wing 
at Panipat 472 ; sent to take possession of Agra 475, 476, 
526 ; becomes owner of the Koh-i-nur 477 ; receives Sarnbhal 
and other gifts 522, 7, 8 ; appointed againsi the Eastern 
Afghans, his campaign 534, 544 ; mentioned in connec^tion 
with the title ‘A; 5 am-humayun (933) 537 ; his return to Agra 
544 ; his dislike of wine 545 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566, 
568-^ ; his departure for Kabul (and Badakhshan) 579-80 ; 
misappropriates treasure 583, 695 n. 1 ; a daughter born 

(934 or 5) 618 ; his father’s messenger, detained a year by 
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him, arrives in Agra (935) 621, 626 ; birth of a son (934) 621, 
624—5 ; letter to him from his father quoted 624-27 ; ordered 
to act with Kamran against the Auzbegs 625-6 ; news of his 
action reaches Babur 639, 640 ; gifts sent to him on his son’s 
birth and with them the Wdltdiyyak^risdla and the Hindustan 
poems 642 ; topics of a letter to him enumerated 645 ; the 
letter despatched 649 ; gifts from him to his father 687 ; a 
family tradition that his father wished to abdicate in his favour 
689 n. 5 ; misery of his creation 692 ; concerning a plan 
to set him aside from the succession 644 n. 4, 688 n. 2, 
wr 692-3, 702—7 ; deserts hiis post in Badakhshan (936) 

694 ; its sequel 695, 6, 7-8 ; ordered by his father to Sarnbhal 
697 ; his illness and his father’s self-surrender (937) 701—2 ; 
goes back to Sannbhal 702 ; summoned and is declared 
successor at his father’s last audience 708; [|963 AH. - 
1556 AD.].' 

Baba Susain — his murder of Aulugh Beg Shdh-rukhi (853) 
85 and n. 3.^ 

Maulana Shaikh Susain — particulars 283-4. 

IHusain AtkrakiJ^ (or Hasan) — receives the Chin^ab country 
from Babur (925) 386 ; misbehaves (926) 423. 

Sayyid ipiusain Akbar Ttrtfttziy a maternal relative of Mas^ud 
Mtrdn-shdht — attacks the fugitive Bal-sunghar (903) 74 ; 
out with Babur (910) 234 ; suspected 239 ; in the left wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Sultan Husain Arghiln Qurd-kilii — particulars 40; leaves 
Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; fights for Babur 
at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 1 39 ; his great-niece 
Ma‘suma a wife of Babur 36. 

Husain Aqa Sistdni — in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

Husain ^audty lutanist of Husain Bdz-qn?^d — particulars 292 ; 
owed his training to *Ali-sher Naivdi 272. 

Shah Husain bakhshi — brings Babur news of a success(935)685. 

Khwaja ^usain brother of Auzun Hasan — particulars 26 ; 

his daughter a wife of ‘Umar Shaikh 24, 146 n. v3 ; leaves 
Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121; fights for Babur 
at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139 ; one of eight in 
the flight from Akhsi (908) 177 (here Khwaja Husaini) ; his 
lameness causes him t6 leave Babur 1 78; sends Labor revenues 

* For Humayun’s annotation of the Bubur-nSma, see General Index 

Huinayun’s Notes. 

• For a collection of dates, see s.n. Aulugh Beg, 
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to Kabul (932) 446 ; waits on Babur 458 ; on service (933) 
549 (here Mulla ^usain) ; in the left centre at Kanwa 566. 

Shah Rusaiii chuhra^ a brave of Husain Bdt-qard — left in 
Balkh (902) 70. 

Sultan Husain Dughldt — joins Babur (901) 58-9; conspires 
against Tambal (907) 154; sent by The Kh5n (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161. 

Husain Ghaint — a punitive force sent against him (911) 253. 

Husain-i-liasan — out with Babur (925) 403 ; killed and avenged 
* 404, 405 ; [t925 AH.-1519 AD.]. 

Maulana Shah Husain Kami^ a poet — particulars 290, 

H'i^s&in Kasliifi — his omission from Babur's list of Herat 
celebrities 283 n. 1. 

Husain Hlian Lashkar (?) Wasir — writes from Nasrat Shah, 
accepting Babur's three articles (935) 676. 

Sultan Husain BEirza Bdi-qard Timurid, Bar Ids Turk, son of 
Mansur — defeats Mahmud Mtrdn-shdki (865) 46, 259 and 
(876) 260 ; his relations with Nawa’i 3S, 272 ; his campaign 
against Khusrau Shah (901) 57, 58-61, 130 ; his dissensions 
with his sons 61, 69, (902) 68-70, 260, (903) 94-5 ; his 
capture of Her! (875) compared with Babur's of Samarkand 
(906) 134-0 ,* does not help Babur against Shaibani 138, 145 ; 
asks Babur’s help against him (910) 190-1, (911) 255 ; his 
death 256, and burial 293 ; particulars of his life and court 
256-292 : — (personal 256 — amirs 270 — sadrs 280 — wazirs, 
etc. 281 — poets 286 — artists 291) — his dealings with Zu'n- 
nun Arghun and Khusrau Shah 274 ; his kindness to Mas'ud 
Mtrdn-shdht (903) 93, 95 ; his disorderly Finance Office 
281-2; delays a pilgrim 284, his copyist 291 ; his splendid 
rule 300 ; his buildings 305 ; his relation Nuyan Beg 
273 ; Babur writes to him in ignorance of his death (91 2) 294 ; 
Babur’s comments on him 60, 191, 225 ; a poem mistakenly 
attributed to him 281; [f^l 1 ah.— 1 506 ad.]. 

Sultan Husain Mirza Mirdn-shdhi, son of Mahmud and a 
TirmizI wife — his death {cet, 13) in his father's lifetime, 47, 110. 

Mir Husain mu^amnta't Nishdpurt — particulars 288 and n. 7 ; 
[t904 AH.- 1498-9 AD.]. 

Husain Klian Nuhdnt Afghan — holding Raprl and not sub- 
missive to Babur (932) 523 ; abandons it 530 ; takes it again 
(933) 557 ; drowned in flight 582 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.], 
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Sultan Husain maternal grandfather of Husain Bdi-qard 

— his Timurid descent 256 n. 5. 

Shah Mir Husain Qdrluq — waits on Babur (925) 403 (here var. 
Hasan) 409 ; sent to Bajaur (926) 422 ; meets Babur on 
his road 423 ; in charge of impedimenta (932) 458 ; allowed 
to raid from Milwat 464 ; fighting for BSbur 468, 471 ; in 
the left wing at Panipat 472 ; posted in J unpur (933) 544. 

Husain-i Shaikli Timur — particulars 273 (where in n. 2 read 
grand(“ father ’0- 

Suitan Husain Sharqi — rise and fall of his dynasty 481 ; 
tt905 AH.-1500 AD.]. 

Shah Husain Ydragi Mughul Ghanchi — in the left wing at 
Panipat (932) 472, and at Kanwa (933) 567 ; on service 530. 

Husamu’d-din ‘Ali Bat ids, son of Khalifa — on service (934) 
601 ; waits on Babur (935) 687. 


Ibn-i-husain Mirza Ddi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Husain and Papa — parentage 265 ; joins his brothers against 
Shaibani (912) 296; fails in etiquette. when meeting Babur 
297 ; his place at a reception 298 ; goes back to his districts 
Tun and Qain 301 ; mentioned 331 ; the poet Ahi his servant 
289; [t919 AH.-1513 ad.]. 

Ibrahim Ata (Father Abraham) — his tomb in Tiirkistan 159. 

IbraJhlm Beg Begchlk, brother of Ayub — in the right wing at 
Qandahar (913) 334. 

Mir Ibrahim Begchik — fights and kills a guardian of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Alirdn-shahi (cir. 870) 25. 

Ibrahim Chaghatdi — joins Husain Bai-qard 279,* 689 n. 4. 

Ibrahim chuhra — conveys a quatrain of Babur’s (925) 401. 

Ibrahim Diilddl Barlds — particulars 274. 

Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznazvi — histomb21 8 ; [t492 AH.— 1098 AD.J. 

Ibrahim-i-husaiu Jttirza Bai-qard Thniirid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Husain — particulars 265 ; on his father’s service (901) 57 ; 
receives Balkh (902) 70 ; besieged (903) 93-4; [t910 AH. 

1 504-5 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Jdni — fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 ; one of 
three Ibrahims killed there 141, 624 n. 1 ; his son Chilma q,v. ; 
[t906 AH.-1501 AD,]. 

* On p. 279 1. 3 from foot read “There was also Ibrahinj Cha^kettAi'* a$er 

“ Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza’*. 
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Mir Ibrahim gdnunl — waits on Babur (935) 605 ; his kinsman 
Yunas-i-‘alT q.v. 

Sultan Ibrahim Sahu-khail Liidi Afghan^ son of Sikandar — 
Bsbur sends him a goshawk and^ asks for the ancient 
lands of the Turk (925) 385 ; co-operation against him 
proffered to Babur by Sanga 426, 529 ; vmr^ a principal actor 
in the years of the lacuna from 926 to 932 AH. 427 ; wr* no 
indication of Babur’s intending to attack him in 926 AH. 429 ; 
his misdoing leads^to appeal for Babur’s help (929) 439 ; 
defeats his uncle ‘Alam Khan (932) 456—7 ; Babur moves 
from the Dun against him 463 ; his military strength 463, 
470 ; imprisons humble men sent by Babur 464 ; various 
news of him 465, 466—7 ; Babur’s estimate of him 470 ; 
defeated and killed at PanTpat 473-4, 630 n. 4 ; an Afghan 
account of Babur’s care for his corpse tb. ; references to his 
rule in Gualiar 977, to the rebellion of his Eastern amirs 523, 
527, to his capture of Chandiri and defeat at Dhulpur by 
SangH 593, to Babur’s route when he was defeated (932) 206, 
and to his ‘‘ prison-house ” 459 ; his resources contrasted with 
Babur’s 480; his treasure at an end (935) 617 ; his mother 
q.v. s.n, mother; his son sent to Kamran’s charge in Qandahar 
(933) 544 ; [t932 AH.-1526 ad.]. 

Ibrahim Saru Mtngltgh Beg — Ckdpuk — particulars [Author’s 
Note] 52 ; disloyal to Babur (900) 52 ; besieged and submits 
S3 ; receives Shiraz (902) 66 ; remains with Babur at a crisis 
(903) 91 ; on service (904) 101, 106 ; his man holds fast in 
Aush 107 ; plundered by ‘Ali-dost (905) 1 19 ; waits on Babur 
1 25 ; one of three Ibrahims killed at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja 
Kardzan) 139, 141 ; his brother Samad q.v. his good bowman 
66 ; [t906 AH.-1501 ad.]. 

Ibrahim Sultan Mirza Shdh-rukht Timurid., Barlds Turk., 
son of Shah-rukh — his rule in Shiraz, death and successor 
(838) 20 ; referred to 85 ; [t838 AH.-1414-5 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Taghai Beg Begchik, brother of Ayub — wounded 
and nicknamed Chdpiik (902) 67 ; leaves Babur* (903) 86 ; 
in Akhsi with Bayazid Itdracki (908) 171 ; sent against 
Pap ib. \ arrests Bayazid 173-4; wounded but fights for 
Babur 174 ; soon falls behind in the flight from Akhsi 176 ; 
in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334 ; holds Balkh for 
Babur (923) 463 n. 3 ; sent as Babur’s envoy to Auzbeg 
Khans and Sultans (935) 643. 
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Ibrahim Tarkhan Arghun — serving llxxsBxn Bdt-qard {90\) 
58 ; holding ShTraz (906) 130 ; reinforces Babur 131; one of 
three Ibrahims killed at Sar-i-pul 140-1 ; his brother Ahmad 
q,v, ; [t906 AH.-1501 AD.]. 

Qazi Ikhtiyar — particulars 285 ; waits on Babur and examines 
the Baburi script (912) 285 ; is instructed in the exposition 
of the Qoran by ShaibanI (913) 329 ; [t928 AH.— 1521 AD.]. 

Ilias !Blhan« see Rustam. 

Shah ‘Imad $hirdzt — brings Babur friendly letters from two 
amirs of Hind (932) 463. 

*Imadu’d-din Mas^ud — an envoy of Jahangir Mtrdn-shdht to 
Tramontane clans (911-912) 296. 

^Imadu’l-mulk, a slave — strangles Sikandar Gujrdti (932) 535. 

Imam-i-muhammad — Babur’s company drink at his house 
(925) 418 ; his master Khwaja Muhammad-amin q.v, 

Isan, see Aisan. 

Ishaq Ata (Father Isaac) — his tomb in Turkistan 159. 

Iskandar, see Sikandar. 

Islim Barlds — particulars 276. 

Isma^il cliilma, see Chilrna. 

Isma'il Khan Jil'ivdni {not Jalwdnt) — with ‘Alam Khan Liidi 
(932) 456 ; deserts him 457 ; writes dutifully to Babur 464 ; 
speaks of waiting on him (934 ?) 680 ; does it (935) 677, 679. 

Isma^il Khan Yiistif-khail Ludi^ son of ‘All — parleys with 
Babur at Milwat (932) 459 ; deported 461. 

Isma^il Mita — Nasrat Shah’s envoy to Babur (935) 640-1, 
664-5. 

Isma‘il Safaivi 'Arab, Shah of Persia — reference to his capture 
of ‘Iraq (cir. 906) 280, 3v36 ; gives refuge to a fugitive Bal-qara 
(91 3)327 n.5 ; hostilities begin between him and Shaibani 
(915)350 ; defeats Shaibani at Merv(916) 18, 318, wm- 350 ; 
sends Khan-zada back to Babur 18, 352 ; wr asked by Babur 
for reinforcement (917) 352—4 ; his alliance dangerous 

for Babur 355 ; indication of his suzerain relation with 

Babur 355 ; a principal actor in the lacuna years from 

926-930, 427 ; his relations with Shah Beg Arghun 

430; relations with Babur (927) 433^-4 ; his death after 
defeat (930) 443 ; Lord Bacon on his personal beadty^ 

443 n. 1 ; his son Tahmasp q.v. ; his (presumed) Bai-qara 
disciple in Shi‘a heresy 262 ; [^930 AH .-1524 AD.]. 
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Ja^far BIli.w5ja, son of Mahdl Khwaja and step-son of Bsbur’s 
sister Khan-z^da — fills his father’s place in EtSwa (933) 579, 
582 ; sent to collect boats (934) 598 ; pursues Blban and 
Bayazid (935) 682. 

Jaliang^ Bar/ds, son of Ibrahim and a BadakhshI Begim 
(T.R. trs. p. 108) — particulars 273; joint-governor of Kabul 
for Abu-sa‘Id 270, 273. 

Jahang^ir Mirza Barlds Tt^rk^ eldest son of Timur — named 
in Abu-sa*ld’s genealogy 14 ; is given Samarkand by Timur 
85 ; his tomb in Kesh 83 ; his son Muhammad 78, 85 : 
[t776 AH.-1374-5 ad.]. 

Jaliazig^ir SCirza Mirdn-shdht Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk^ son of 
‘Umar Shaikh and Fatima Mughiil — particulars 17 ; sent 
(a child) to reinforce an uncle {cir. 895) and then betrothed 
48, 189 ; comes to Andijan after his father’s death (899) 32 ; 
Mughul. support for him against Babur (900) 43-4, (903) 
87-8, (904)101 ; joins Tambal 103 ; a “worry” 104 ; defeated 
at Khuban (905) 113 ; waits on Babur 119 ; summoned for 
a Samarkand expedition 122 ; reinforces Babur (906) 138 ; 
a gift to him from the exiled Babur (907) 150 ; joins Babur 
(908) 173 ; acts against Babur’s wishes 173-4 ; flees in panic 
174—5; rumoured a prisoner 176; his occupation of 

Khujand (909?) 182 ; Babur rejects advice to dismiss him 
(910) 191 ; deference to him from Khusrau Shah 193 ; his 
part in occupying Kabul 198, 199 ; receives Ghazni 227 ; out 
with Babur 233—4, 235-6, 239 ; rejects counsel to betray him 
239 ; is Babur’s host in Ghazni 240 ; his experiences in an 
earthquake (911) 247 ; insists on a move for Qalat-i-ghilzal 
248; waits on Babur and does service 252-3 ; his misconduct 
254 ; causes Babur to mobilize his troops 255 ; goes to Yaka- 
aulang (912) 294 ; the clans not supporting him, he goes to 
Her! with Babur 295-6 ; at social gatherings 298, 302 ; 
defeats his half-brother Nasir 321 ; his death 331 n, 3, 345 ; 
his widow brings their son Pir-i-muhammad to Babur (913) 
331 ; [t912 or 913 AH.-1507-8 AD.]. 

Nuru’d-din Muhammad Jaliang*ir Padshah? - .r/wA/ 

Ttmurid Barlds Tufk^ son of Akbar — his work in Babur’s 
burial-ground 710 ; words of his made clear by Babur’s 501 
n. 6 ; mentioned concerning the tarnghd 553 n. 1 ; [f 1037 AH.- 
1627 AD.]. 

Jah&ngir Turkman — revolts in Badakhshan against the 
Aflzb^s (910) 242; keeping his head up (913) 340. 
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Jalian-slxaJbL Barlds, son of Chaku — mentioned in his son 
Muhammad Baranduq’s genealogy 270, 

Jahan-sliah Mirza Bardnt, Qard-quildq Turkmdn — ruling in 
Tabriz while Yujias Chaghatdi stayed there 20; his sons 
defeated by the. Aq-quiluq (872) 49 ; his son Muhammadfs 
wife Pasha 49 ; ^ [t872 ah.~1 467-8 AD.]. 

Rai Jaipal Ldhori — a legend of his siege of Ghazni 219; 
[far. 392 AH.-1002 AD.]. 

Raja Jai-singrli Jdtpurl — his astronomical instruments 79 n. 4 ; 
[til 56 AH.-1743 AD.]. 

Jalal Khan Jig-hat — waits on 'Alam Khan (932) 456 and 

n. 4 ; his house in Dihli Babur’s quarters 476 ; his son ‘Alam 
Khan Kdlpi q.v. 

Jalal Khan Ludtyson of ‘Alam Khan — deserts his father (932) 
457 ; in the left wing at Kanwa (933) 567 (where for “Jamal ” 
read Jalal). 

Jalal Tdshktndt — brings Babur news of Biban and Bayazid 
(935) 685. 

Jalalu’d-din Mah^^iud ndi — a flautist, heard in Herat (912) 
303. 

Sultan Jalalu’d-din Nuitdni — Jalal Khan, son of Bihar Khan 
and Dudu — one of three competitors for rule (935) 651 n. 5 ; 
writes dutifully to Babur 659 ; news of his and his mother’s 
coming 664; waits on Babur 676; receives revenue from 
Bihar 676. 

MaulSna Jalalu’d*din Purdnt — origin of his cognomen 306 ; 
his descendant Jamalu’d-din Abu'Sa‘id/^77m« ; [t862 AH.— 

1458 AD.]. 

Sultan Jalalu’d-din Skarqty son of Husain Shah — waits on 
Babur (935) 651 ; particulars 651 n. 5 ; his man abandons 
Benares 652 ; entertains Babur 652 ; his son styled Sultan ib , ; 
his gift of a boat to Babur 663 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 
669 ; on service 678. 

Shaikh Jamal Bdrtn Mughul — his son (?) Shaikh ‘All q,v. 

Shaikh Jam&l Farmfili Afghdn — deserts ‘Alam Khan (932) 
457 ; serving Babur (933) 551. 

Shaikh Jamali— at a feast (935) 631 ; conveys encouragement 
to Dudu Bibi 665-6. 

* Addendum : — p. 491. 4, read “wife” of Muhammadl “son” of JiChan’Shah. 
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Shaikh Jamalu’d-din Abu*sa^id Piirdn — particulars 306 n. 2 ; 
ill-treated by ShaibanI (913) 306 n. 2, 328; [t921 ah.- 
1515 AD.]. 

Shaikh Jam&lu*d-din khar^ Arghun — captor of Yunas Khan 
and Als^n-daulat Beglm (T.R. trs. p. 94) — slain 35 ; 
[t877 AH.-1472-3 ad.]. 

MTr jramalu’d-din mu^ddas — particulars 284 ; [living 934-7 
AH.-l 527-31 AD.]. 

Shaikh Jami— ancestor of Akbar’s mother 623 n. 8. 

Jami, see ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jdmt. 

Jamshid^ (an ancient ruler of Persia) — mentioned 85, 152. 

Mir Jan'^rdi, retainer of Zu*n-nuii Arghun — sells provisions 
to Babur (912) 308. 

Janak — recites in TurkI (912) 304. 

Janaka Kukuldasli, (or Khanika) — escapes after Sar-i-pul 
(906) 141. 

Jaii-i-‘ali— murdered by ShaibanI (906) 127, 128 ; [t906 AH.- 
1500 AD.]. 

Jan Beg^ — in charge of impedbnenta (932) 458 ; allowed leave 
for a raid 464; in a night-attack 471; in the left wing at 
Panipat 472 and at Kanwa (933) 567 (here Jan-i-miihammad 
Beg Ataka) ; on service (935) 682 (here J an! Beg). 

Mir Jan Diwdn — ^his house in Qandahar reserved as loot for 
Nasir Mirdn-shdht (913) 338. 

Jani Beg* Dulddi Barlds Turk — particulars 37 (where nn. 2 
and 3 should be reversed). 

Jani Beg* Sultan Khan Aiizbeg - Shabdn Chingiz- khdnid — 
his two Miran-shahl marriages of conquest 18, 35 ; fights for 
ShaibanI at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 (where read Jani Beg Sultan) ; 
he and his sons at Jam (935) 622 ; flees to Merv 636 ,n. 2. 

Jan-i-hasan, Bdrin Mughiil — sent to reinforce Babur (903) 92, 
(908) 161, 170. 

Jan*i-nai^ir — answers a call-to-arms (925) 408. 

Mir Jan Samarkandi- — his distasteful singing (912) 303. 

Jan-wafa Mirxa— serving ShaibanI in Samarkand (906) 131; 
escapes on Babur’s success 133. 

Barlas Juki — brings Babur good news, a live Auzbeg, and a 
head (925) 408. 

Juba Sult&n TaklUy Governor of Ispahan — with Tahmasp 
Sdfawi on the battle-field of Jam (935) 635. 
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Jiiji Khan Chingiz - khdnid — a Qazzak descendant men- 
tioned 23. 

Muhammad JvJsl Mirza Shah-rukhi Timurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
son of ‘Abdu’l-latif (t854) — mentioned as besieged by Abu- 
sa*id Mirdn-shdhi 24 ; [f868 AH.- 1463-4 AD.]. 

Sultan Junaid Barlds (or Junid) — particulars 276; his sons 
Nizamu’d-din ‘All Khalifa and Junaid q.vl 

Sultan Junaid Barlds (or Junid), son of the last-entered — 
incites an attempt on Samarkand (900) 52, 111; serving 
Babur (932) 460,468, 471; in the left wing at Panipat 472 ; 
sent to help in occupying Dihli 475 ; given Dulpur 530-1; 
posted in J unpur (933) 544 ; in Kharid (935) 637 and n. 1; 
joins Babur late and is not received 667 ; gives local informa- 
tion 668 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669 ; on service 679, 
682 and n. 2 ; his wife Shahr-banu Altrdn-shdhi q,v. 

Kabuli Begim Mirdn-shdhi Timtirid^ Barlds Turk — aban- 
doned by her husband Badi‘u’z-zaman Bdi-qard and captured 
by Shaibani (91 v3) 328. 

Kahil sahib-t-qadam — gives his horse to Babur (908) 1 74. 

Pahlawan Kalal — wrestles (935) 650. 

Kalantar of Bihh-kat (var. kdldntar and kildntar^ — his house 
used by Babur (907) 150 ; his aged mother’s story ib, 

Kalimu*I-lah Shah Bahmini Afghan — ruling the Dakkhin 
(932) 482, 

Kal-qashuq — put to retaliatory death (903) 73. 

Sayyid Kamal — serving Khusrau Shah (903) 96 (where for 
“ Qaslm ” read Kamal). 

Kamal Khan Sdhu-khail Ludi Afghan^ son of ‘Alam Khan 
— in the left wing at Kanwa (933) 567. 

Kamal Khwaja — his birth-place Khujand 8 ; [t803 AH.- 
1400-1 AD.]. 

KamS.1 sharbatchi — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 335. 

PahlawSn Khwaja Kamalu^d-din Badakhshi — in the right 
wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

Khwaja Kamalu’d-din ]^usain particulars 280, 

281; sent as envoy to Shaibani (904) 145. 

Khwaja Kamalu’il-din Mahmud, retainerof Isma‘Il Safawi — • 
wr- with Babur after the defeat at Ghaj-davan (919) 362-3 } 
[fctr. 919 AH.-1514 AD,]. 
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SLam&lu’d-dln Qt^q (var^—lays before Babur complaint of 
the begs of the Balkh frontier (935) 649. 

K&xnran XdExrza Mtrdn-shdht Ttmurid^ B arias Turk^ son of 
Babur and Gul-rukh Begchtk — the date of his birth 
App. J, XXXV ; 3*r“ taken on the Transoxus campaign 

(916-920) 358 ; carried in haste to meet his father (920) 395 ; 
joins his father 41 7 ; wr* the Mubin written for his instruction 
(928) 438 ; nr left^in charge of Kabul and Qandahar (932) 
App. J, XXXV ; a letter from Babur to him ib, and App. L, 
xliii ; his copy of the Bdbur-ndma App. J, xxxv-vi ; gifts 
sent to him (932) 460, 522, 642 ; put in charge of IbrShlm 
Ludfs son (933) 544 ; Wtr of his transfer to Multar (934-5) 
Wtr 604, 605 n. 3, 645 ; of his pro^edings in Kabul 618 ; 
his marriage to a cousin 619 ; the Wmidiyyah-risdla, Hindu- 
stan Poems and specimens of the Baburi script sent to him 
642 ; heads of a letter to him 645, 646 ; meets Humayun 
in Kabul (935) 696 ; nr meets Babur in Labor (936) 699 : 
nr of his governments 699 ; nr later action in Multan 
and Labor (938) (which read for 935) 699 ; nr visits his 
father’s tomb near 'Agra (946) 709 ; [t964 AH.-1556 ad.]. 

Eanku or Gangu — killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Karim-birdi — on Babur’s service (935) 661. 

Karim-d&d Turkman — at a household party (906) 131; escapes 
from Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 141; one of four fighting 
with Babur (908) 166, 396 ; reprieved from a death sentence 
(914) 345. 

Karm-cband — acting for Hasan Afeu^ati (933) 545, 578 ; asks 
peace from Babur for Hasan’s son Nahar 578. 

Karm Singb — killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

B.aja Karna Gudlidriy (or, Kirti), Tumuar Rajput — -liis build- 
ings in Gualiar 608 n. 3. 

Kbadija Agba, and later, Begim, mistress of Abu-sa‘id Mtrdn- 
skdAi, wife of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars ^62, 268 ; her 
dominance 268, 292 ; visited in Heri by Babur (912) 301; 
at an entertainment to him 302 ; a suspicion against her 302 
n. 1; captured by ShaibanI (913) 327 ; given for a traitor to 
loot 328 ; her daughter Aq Beglm and sons ShSh-i-gharib 
and Mu^afTar-i-husain q.v, # 

Khadlja-suljtan Beg^m Mirdn-shdhi Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu’sa^Id — (probably) seen by Babur in Her! 
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(912*) 301 ; Babur visits her near Agra (934) 588 and in Agra 
Fort (935) 606, 616. 

Klialdar Ydragt Mughiil^ son of Haidar KukOldSsh — fights 
for Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja K5rdzan) (906) 139. 

Khalifa, see Ni;?amu’d-dm ‘All Barlds. 

Khalil chuhra — a brave who fought well for Babur (904) 101. 

Khalil diwdna — on Auzun Ijlasan’s service (904) 102 (where 
for “ Dlwan ” read dlwana). 

Sultan Khalil Kirza, Mtrdn-shdht Ttmuridy Barlds Turky son 
of Miran-shah — mentioned 262 n. 2 ; [j*814 AH.— 141 1— 2 AD.]. 

Sultan Khalil Mirza Mirdn-shdhi (ut suprd)y son of Abu-sa‘Id 
— his daughter sole wife of Bai-sunghar Mtrdn-shdht 112. 

Khalil Sulj^an Chaghatdi Chingiz - khdnidy son of Ahmad, 
(Alacha Khan), full brother of Sa‘id — his son Baba Sultan q.v. 

BTha.!!! Sultan Itdraji Mughuly brother of Ahmad Tarnbal — 
holding Madu for Tarnbal (905) 109; captured /A, and 
released 119; surprises Aush 125; helps Babur against 
Shaibani (906) 138; killed at Sar-i-pul 141; [t^06 AH.— 
1501 AD.]. 

Khalwi pidda (or Khalwa) — his spear-head bitten off by a tiger 
(925) 393. 

The Khatib of Qarshi — an envoy to Babur (910) 188. 

Khan-i-juhan, see Path Khan Sarzudni, 

Khan-i-jahan, a “'pagan ” — opposes Babur (933) 539- 

Khan-quH, son of Bian-qull — leaves Baburin Samarkand (903) 
86; at a household party (906) 131 (where read Khan-quli 
for “ Khan-i-quli ”) ; gives ground for suspicion (907) 156 ; 
one of eight in the flight from AkhsI (908) 176, 177 ; in the 
right-centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Khan-zada Begim (1), Mirdn-shdhi Timuridy Barlds Tnrky 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48. 

Khan-zada Begim (2), ut supruy daughter of Mas^ud and 
Sa‘adat-bakht — particulars 267 ; visited by Babur near Agra 
(935) 616. 

Khan-zada Begim (3), ut supray daughter of ‘Umar Shaikh 
and Qutluq-nigar — particulars 1 7 ; her marriage with Shaibani 
(907) 18, 147, 184 ; her divorce and remarriage with 

Sayyid Had! Khwaja 352 [H.S. iii], 364 ; her reunion'with 
Babur (916) 18, 352, 356 ; her marriage with Mahdl Khwaja 
her summons to Hindustan (935) 647 ; -his son 
Khurram Shah q.v,\ [t952 AH.-1545 ad.]. 
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Kliiai*gtdS Besrim (4), Tirmtzi, wife of Mahmud Mirdn- 
skdki — particulars 48 ; her son Mas*ad q,v, ; her niece 48. 

Khftn-afida Beg^m (6), Timtlzty niece of the above, wife of 
Mahmud — particulars 48, 9 ; her son Husain q.v, ; her five 
daughters 47-8. 

Klian-zada Begrim (6), Tfrmizl, wi ftt of Ahmad Afzrdn-shdkz 
— particulars 37 ; Babur, a child, pulls off her wedding veil 
(893) 37. 

Eliau-zada Blhanim Hdji-tarkkdni^ daughter of Ahmad and 
Badfu’l-jamal (Badka) — particulars 258 n. 2, 329 ; illegally 
married by ShaibanI (913) 329; her husband Muzaffar-i- 
husain Bdi-qard q,v, 

B^hawand Shah Amir, C" Mirkhond ’*), author of the 
RaiizaiiCs-safd — omitted (or lost) from Babur’s list of Herat 
celebrities 283 n. 1; [t903 AH.— 1498 AD.]. 

Khizr EJtiwaja Khan Chaghatdi Chtngiz-khdnid — mentioned 
in Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Khwaja BChizr Nukdni^ a merchant — killed by a Mughul (910) 
235 (where for '' Lu/^nV^ read Nuhdnf). 

Khub-nig^ar BIhanim Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnidy daughter of 
Yunas and ATsan-daulat — particulars 21, 22; her death 
announced to Babur (907) 148, 149; her rebel husband 
forgiven for her sake (912) 319; her husband Muhammad 
Husain Dughldt^ their son Haidar and daughter Wahlhaq.v, ; 
[t907 AH.-1 501-2 AD.]. 

Khuda-bakhsh Chaghatdiy retainer, (1) of Khusrau Sliah, 

' (2) of Babur — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334; 
rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

Blhudai-birdi Begr tiighchiy Mughtd — stays with Babur at a 
crisis (903) 91; made a beg and on service 110; kilted at 
Sar-i-pul 141; [t906 AH.-1501 ad.]. 

XLhndai-birdi buqdqy Mughtd — killed at Asfara (900) 53 (here 
dtakanty my guardian) ; his favour from Babur 10^ ; his son 
Qull chiindq q.v, ; [t900 AH.-1495 AD.]. 

BLhudai-birdi tiighcht Timur -tdsh — made ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
Lord-of-the-Gate («>. 870) 14; particulars 24—5 ; [fa few 
years after 870 AH.-1466 ad.]. 

BIhurram Shah Aiizbeg- Shaibdny Chingiz - kkdnidy son of 
ShaibanI and Khan-zada — particulars 18; [fa few years 
after 916 AH.-l 5 1 0--1 1 AD.]. 
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SQiusli-kildi ^ Mughul — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Khusrau, an ancient ruler of Persia — mentioned in a couplet 85. 

Khusrau Gdgzdnt — waits on Babur (910) 230 (where insert his 
name in the last line) ; taken as a guide 231. 

Khiisrau Kukuldaali— at a household party (906) 131 (where 
insert his name after that of Shaikh Darwesh) ; captured by 
Tambal (908) 168 ; rejoins Babur (913) 330-1; in the right 
centre at Qandahar 335 ; out with BSbur (925) 377, 403 ; 
an enquiry 405 ; posted in Slalkot (930) 442 ; seeming 
still to hold it (932) 453 ; on service 465, 471; in the van at 
Panlpat 472 ; in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 566, 568 ; 
given Alur (Alwar) by mistake 578 ; sent against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; at social gatherings 385-7-8 

Amir Khwaja KJiusrau Ldrhin Turk — a couplet of his quoted 
503 ; [t725 AH.-1325 ad.J. 

Kliusrau SBah.' Turkistdni^Qtbchdq Turk ^ — particulars 49-50 ; 
takes Mahmud Mtrdn-skdht {ceL 17) to Hisar(ay. 873)46-7 ; 
referred to as a rival 50 ; his tolerance of Hisarl ill-conduct 

(899) 41-2 ; expelled from Samarkand on Mahmud’s death 

(900) 51-2; opposes Husain Bdt-qard (901) 57,60-1; his 

rise helped by Bal-qara failures 61 ; supports Mas‘ud Mzrdn- 
shdhi 64 ; falls out with him 71, 93 ; blinds him (903) 95 ; 
defeats Badl'u’-zaman 60-1; re-equips him defeated 

by his father (902) 70 ; receives well the fugitive Bal-sunghar 
Mtrdn-shdht (903) 74 ; makes him pddshdh in Hisar 93 ; 
strangles him (905) 1 10 ; a fugitive Tarkhan goes to him 
(906) 120, 141; his niggardliness to Babur 129, 130; gives 
him no help against ShaibanI 138, wr 183; Qasim Beg 
quchin takes refuge with him (907) 27 ; his position less 
secure (910) 188 ; followers of his join Babur 189, 192, 196, 
227 n. 3 ; invited to co-operate with the Timurid Mirzas 
against ShaibanI 190 ; takes the Kabul road on Babur’s 
approach 192, 244 ; offers him service 192 ; the interview of 
his submission 193—4 ; allowed to go towards Khurasan 194, 
195; breaks his 'pact and is put to flight 197, 243; gets 
sensible counsel in Herat 243 ; makes trouble for Nasir 
]\Tirdn-shdhi in Badakhshan 244—5 ; beheaded at Qunduz by 
the Auzbegs 244 ; good results from his death for Babur 245 ; 
Babur’s reflections on the indiscipline of his followers 199, 
230 n. 5, 239, 244-5 ;.his former following rebels^ (914) 335 ; 

* His name might mean Welcome, Bien-venu, 

* Khusrau'shah may be tlie more correct form, 
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his brothers Wall and BaqI, and nephew Ahmad-i-q5sim g.v , ; 
[t910 AH.-1505 AD.]. 

Khwaja Ohisliti van Husaini — at a feast (935) 631. 

*Abdu'l-l5h Kliwajairan-kliwajay fifth son of *Ubaidu’l-lah 
Ahrart — his son ‘Abdu*sh-shahld 653 n. 4. 

EUlwajakfi Kliwaja» Muhammad-i-‘ubaidu’l-lah, eldest son of 
Ahrarl — protects Bal-sunghar Mirdn-shdht in the Tarkhan 
rebellion (90 1)62 (where, erroneously, “Khwajakl’’); becomes 
his spiritual guide 63 ; visited in Farkat by Babur (907) 149 ; 
his brother Yahya q.v. 

Kliwaja Kalan, descendant of ‘Ubaidu*l-lah Ahrart — a 

likely recipient of the Mubtn 438, 631 n. 3 (where for “ son ** 
read grandson of Yahya); at a feast in Agra (935) 631; 
gifts and leave given 632, 641-2 ; a copy of Babur-nama 
writings sent to him 653. 

Mir Elh.wija Kalan^ son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d-din 
— receives Bajaur (925) 370 ; particulars 370 n. 2 ; prisoners 
pardoned at his request 371; out with Babur 372 ; returns to 
Bajaur 376 ; is recalled on grounds given (926) 422—3 ; joins 
Babur for Hindustan (932) 447 ; on service 465—6 ; in the 
right wing at PanTpat 472 ; helps to secure Agra 475 ; of his 
leaving Hindustan 520, 531; his offending couplet about 
leaving, and Babur^s reply 525-6 ; has charge of Kabul and 
Ghazni 524 ; conveys money to repair the Ghazni dam 219, 
524 n. 2, 647 n. 1 ; Babur’s various writings sent to him, 
quatrains (925) 372, (932) 525-6, (935) thc lVd/tdtxyah-risd/a 
and Hindustan poems 642 — letters (925) 411, (935) 604, 
618 n. 2, quoted 645—8 ; commended to Humayun as a friend 
627 ; a letter of his mentioned 644 ; wine parties in his house 
(925) 371-2, 375 ; has Ghazni wine at Milwat (932) 461 ; 
urged to renounce wine 648 ; tells Babur of a fruitful orange- 
tree (935) 510, cf. 483 n. 2 ; wr quotation from his ode on 
Babur’s death 709. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Kliwaja Maulaniri-qam — particulars 29, 89-90 ; 
supports Babur (899) 30 ; chases off an invader 32 ; confers 
with other well-wishers of the boy (900) 43 ; mediates for 
Ibrahim Sdru 53, for Aurgutls (902) 68; envoy to AQzun 
Hasan (903) 87 ; open-handed to Babur’s followers 88 ; 
entreats him to save Andijan 88-9 ; Mir Mughul aids him 
in its defence 122 ; hanged by Tarnbal and Auzun liasan 89 ; 
'Ali-dost fears retaliation for his death (905) 119 ; his right 
guidance recalled by Babur (91 2) 303 ; [t903 AH.-1498 ad.]. 
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BliwSJaki Mulla-i-fadr, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru'd* 
din, and elder brother of KhwSja Kalan — particulars 67 ; 
killed near Yam 67 ; [t902 AH.— 1497 AD.]. 

EZliwaja Mir-i-miran — speaks boldly at AkhsI (908) 174 ; in 
charge of baggage camels (925) 376, 377, and of Babur’s 
camp 389, 391 ; Babur halts near his Lamghan village (926) 
424 ; given charge of Daulat Khan Yusuf-Jshail (932) 459-60 ; 
in the left-centre at Panipat 973 : entrusted with gifts for 
Kabul 525. 

Khwaja Mir Sultan — he and his son receive gifts (935)632. 

Kliwand'-amir, grandson of Khawand Shah Amir (“ Mirkhond ”) 
— associated with Muhammad-i-zaman Bdi-qard (923) 
364—5, 463 n. 3 ; fleeced by Shaibani’s order (913) 328 n. 2 ; 
his discomforts in Herat 617 n. 2 ; waits on Babur (935) 605 ; 
Babur invites him in verse 693 ; completes the Habtbu^s-siyar 
while at Tir-muhanI with Babur 687 n. 3 ; his omission (or 
loss) from Babur’s list of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 ; his and 
BSbur’s varied choice of details 328 n. 2 ; his patron 

Amir Ghiyasu’d-din and nephew Ghiyasu’d-din 436 ; [t^42 
AH.-1535 AD.]. 

Khwaja Khwand-sa^id — Babur visits his tomb (925) 407. 

Mir Kliawand — Shah Amir (“Mirkhond”) — author of the 
Hanzatu' s-safd^ grandfather of Khwand-amir — his omission 
(or loss) from Babur’s list of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 ; 
[t903 AH.-1498 AD.]. 

Kichik ‘All — his courage (908) 1 76* ; made prisoner (933) 557, 
576; shiqddr oi Yio€[ 176. 

Kicliik Baqi dtwdna — suspended (911) 248 ; killed at Qalat-i- 
ghilzal 248 ; [t^ll AH.-1505 ad.]. 

Kicliik Bdi-qard Timur id, B arias Turk, daughter of 

Husain and Payanda-sultan — refused in marriage to Mas‘ud 
Mirdn-shdhi 265 ; “ afterwards ” marries Multa Khwaja 266.* 

Blichik Kliwaja — on ‘Askari’s service (935) 681, 682. 

Kickik BZliwaja Bog;, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d- 
dln and elder brother of Khwaja Kalan — in the left wing at 
Khuban (905) 113; killed at Qalat-i-ghilzal 248= ; [t91 1 ah.- 
1505 AD.]. 

* The “afterwards” points to an omission which Kh wand-amir's account of^ 

Husain^s daughters fills (lith. ed. iii, 327). 

• No record survives oi the Khwaja^s deeds of daring than those <ntere<J 

above ; perhaps the other instances Babur refers to occurred during the gap 

908-9 AH. 
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Kioliik Mirza Mirdn-shdht Timuridy Barlds Ttirky son of 
Ahmad (Mirza Sayyidi) and Aka Bdt-qard — particulars 257. 

EZiclikina tunqtdr — sent with orders to Tramontane begs (925) 
406. 

Blpa and !IC[pik, see Kupuk. 

Raja Ktrti Gudltdrty see Kama. 

Kitixi-qara Sultan Auzbeg — in Balkh (932) 545-6 ; at Jam 
(935) 622 (where in n. 1 read 935 for “ 934 ”) ; makes com- 
plaint to Babur 649, 645 n. 1 . 

Kitta Beer Kohbur Chaghatdt^ son of Sayyidi Qara — convoys 
Yusuf-khail chiefs to Bhira (932) 461 ; on Babur's service 
465-6, 468, 528, (933) 545, (935) 638 ; wounded at Biana 
(933) 548. 

Kitta and Bj[cliik Mali, slaves of Muzaffar-i-husain 

Bdi-qard — offend Babur by their performance (912) 304. 
Kuchum Khan SuHan — Kuchkunjl — A Czbeg - Shatbatiy 
Chtnqtz-khdnid — particulars 632 n. 3 ; his force gathered 

at QarshI (917) 353 ; wr* a principal actor between 926 and 
932 AH. 427 ; his position in relation to ‘Ubaidu’l-lah (935) 
618 n. 6 ; in the battle of Jam 622 ; various accounts of his 
^ escape or death 623, 636 ; his envoy to Babur 631, 632 ; his 
sons Abu-sa‘Id and Pulad q,v, ; [i’937 AH.-l 530-1 AD.]. 
Kuki-i* Baba Qashqa, see Haji Muhammad Khan Kiikt. 
Kuki,' pa*:ernal-uncle of the last-entered (a.n.) — on Babur’s 
service (934) 589, (935) 674, 679 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 
673 ; i;t940 AH.-l 553 ad.?]. 

Kupuk Begr^ var. Kipik, Kipa (hunchbacked) — in Babur’s 
servdce (910) 237 ; promoted (911) 253 ; frost-bitten (912) 
311 ; in the centie at Qandahar (913) 335 ; envoy to Mirza 
Khan (925) 405. 

Kupuk Bi Auzbeg var. ut supra — blamed for three murders 
^06) 128 ; given Khwarizin by ShaibanT (91 1) 256 ; his son 
Qambar-i-‘all q,v, 

Kupuk Mirza Bdi-qard^ Muhammad Muhsin, son oT Husain 
and Lattf-sultan — parentage 262 ; defeated by his father 
(904) 2^ ; does not join his brothers against Shaibani (912) 
296-7 ; defeated and killed 329-30 ; [t913 AH.-l 507 AD.]. 

* This may be a tribal or a family name. Abu’l-gh&zi mentions two individuals 
named * * Kouk ^ne was Chingiz Khan’s grandson who is likely to have had 
descendants or followers distinguishable as Kitkl, See Add. Note P. 673 on 
KukI fate. 
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Sayyid Xiachln — bearer of an urgent message from Babur (932) 
453. 

Hazrat l^am, (Lamak, Lamakan), father of Noah — his reputed 
tomb, 210. 

Liangrar SUian Janjuha — on Babur’s service (925) 380, 381, 
388-9, 412 ; one of a raft-party 385 ; waits on Babur 391, 411. 

liangrar Kh&n Ntazdt Afghan — one of a raft -party (925) 412 ; 
waits on Babur (926) 421. 

Liatif Begrim Dulddi Barlds Turk — particulars 37 (where for 
*‘‘916” read 917 ah.). 

Hiatif-Bultan ^ghaclia Chdr-skamba i, a mistress of Husain 
Bdi-qard —^particulars 269 ; her sons Abu’l-muhsin and 
Kupuk q,v. ; [f before 911 AH.-1506 AD.]. 

liOpe de Vega — a popular use of his name resembling one of 
Nawa’l’s 287 ii. 3. 

l4iUbfi Beg — measures the Ganges-bank on Babur’s journey 

(933) 659. 

Maglifur, see Faghfur. 

Mah-afruz — married by Kamran (934) 619 n. 1. 

Mali-cliucliuq Arghun^ daughter of Muqim and Zarif — marries 
Qasim Kukuldash (913) 342, 199 n. 1, wr- 365 ; their 
daughter Nahid q.v. ; \fctr, 975 AH.— 1568 AD.]. 

Malidi Sultan Aiizbeg, the constant associate (brother?) of 
Hamza — defeated by Husain Bdi-qard (901) 58; enters 
Babur’s service 59 ; deserts 64 ; defeats ‘All Mtrdn-shdJii and 
goes back to ShaibanI 65 ; his Mughuls are disloyal to Babur 
(904) 105; serving ShaibanI (906) 131 ; at Sar-i-pul 139; 
at Hisar (910) 244 ; retires before Babur (916) 352 ; 

defeated and killed by him at Pul-i-sangin (917) 18, 37, 262, 
353, 354; his Miran-shahl wife 36; his sons at Jam (935) 
622; [t9l 7 AII.-1511-12 AD.]. 

Malldi-Sultan Auabeg-Shaibdnl — hjs identity discussed. 264 
n. 1 ; his son ‘Adil and grandson ‘Aqil q^v, 

Sayyid Malidi K.liwaja, son of Musa Khvvaja and third 
husband of Babur’s sister Khan-zada — Babur's di-wdn-begi 
(916—7) 704 n. 3; dissuades Muhammad-i-zaman from 
accepting Babur’s invitation to Kabul (after 920) 364 ; on . 
Babur’s service (932) 468, 471 ; in the left wing at P^iipat 
472, 473 ; commands troops sent to seize Dihli 475 ;* gifts 
made to him 527 ; given Etawa 530 ; orders changed 531 ; 
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serves as an escort (933) 534, 537 ; griven Blana 539 ; sends 
news of Sanga's approach .544 ; joins Babur quickly 548 ; in 
the. left wing at Kanwa 567 ; given leave for Kabul 579 ; 
host to Babur near Etawa (935) 644 ; waits on him returning 
to Agra 686 ; displeases him 688 n. 2, 704 n. 2 ; summoned 
to Court 689 ; later particulars 644 n. 4, 688 n. 2, 692 ; 

discussion of a plan to make him Padshah 703-7 ; 
■SP* his name may be a gloss in the stcry 705 ; his son 
JaTar ; his inscribed slab at Amir Khusrau’s tomb 704 
n. 1 ; his surmised Tlrmizi descent 704 ; his relation or 
servant Mir Muhammad (92 j) 381. 

Begim^ wife of Babur — particulars 344 n. 3, 711, 
wr 712, 714 ; SWP^ with Babur during the Transoxus cam- 
paign (916-920) 358; adopts Hind-al (925) 374, 385, 
715, App. L ; visits Humayun in Badakhshan 

(928) 436 ; goes to Agra (935) 640 n. 2, 650 n. 2, 665, 
686-7, 689 n. 2, 690 ; sm^ her influence probably misused 
on Humayun 694, 707 ; meets hin^. sick, in Muttra (937) 
701-2 ; Wtr- her care of Babur’s Agra tomb (937) 709 ; 
[1940 AH.-l 533-4 AD.]. 

Sayyid Mahmud Ar4ghldqchiy Mughiil — forced to go on foot 
(910) 239. 

Mahmud Beg Nunddkl, Barlds Turk — particulars 51 ; defends 
Hisar against Kh^-\A\^x Mir dn-shd hi (873) 51, and against 
Husain Bdi^qard (901) 58 ; negociates with Husain 61. 

Sultan Mahmud Dulddt Barlds Turk — expelled from Andijan 
(900) 44; turns informer (905) 125. 

Mulla Mahmud Fardbiy associated with Khalifa — reads the 
Qoran to Babur (925) 401 ; rebukes a jest at Khalifa’s expense 
416 ; reads the Khutba first for Babur in Dihli (932) 476 ; 
reinforces the right wing \tfilghuma\ at Kanwa (933) 569 ; 
leads the Morning Prayer at Raprl (935) 643 (where for 
‘‘ Muhammad ” read Mahmud). 

Sultan Mahmud GthazI G/taj^nazed Turk — his humble capital 
Ghazni 217, 219; his and his descendants’ tombs 218; 
Dost-i-nasir’s tomb near his 396 ; his dam and Babur’s gift 
from Hindustan for its repairs 219 ; But-khak traditionally 
named from his idol-breaking 409 n. 3 ; mentioned as a 
conqueror of Hindustan 479; contrast made between his 
position and Babur’s 479 ; [t421 AH.-l 030 AD.]. 

Sultan Mahmud Blhan Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnidy Khaqan of 
the Mughuls, elder son of Yunas and Shah Begim — succeeds 
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his father (892) 13 ; his disaster on the Chir (895) 31, 34, 39 ; 
invades Farghana (899) 13, 31 ; thought of as a refuge for 
Babur 29, (908) 178 ; retired from Farghana 32 ; attempts 
Samarkand and is defeated (900) 52, 111, (905) 122 ; takes 
Aura-tipa (900) 55-6 ; demands Andijan (903) 87 ; is visited 
by Babur (900) 54, (903) 90, 92, (907 and 908) 153-159; 
sends help to Babur (903) 90, 92, (904) 101,(906) 138, 139 ; 
his men abandon Babur (903) 91, 92 ; he opposes Babur (905) 
115-6, 116 ; moves out against Tarnbal (907) 154, 156; 
numbers his army 154 ; acclaims his standards 155 ; cere- 
monies on his meeting his brother Ahmad (908) 160 ; goes with 
him against Tarnbal 161, 168, 171 ; they number their armies 
161 ; retires to Tashklnt 1 72 ; defeated at Archian by ShaibanI 
(909) 7, 23, swr^ 182-3; his prae-accession sobriquet Khamka 
Khan 23 ; his summer retreat in Farghana 5 ; his Mlran-shahi 
marriage (cir. 892) 13, 35 ; retainers of his 25, 28 ; former 
followers, deported (908) by ShaibanI, return after his death 
(916) 35 1 ; Babur’s comment on him as a soldier 91, 157, and 
as a verse-maker 1 54 ; wr murdered with five young sons 
by ShaibanI 350 ; [t914 AH. -1509 AD.]. 

Ma]hmdd Khan Lildi Afghan, son of Sikandar — fights for 
Sanga at Kanwa (933) 562 ; reported to have taken Bihar 
(935) 639, 675 ; one of three competitors for rule 651 n. 5 ; 
gathers an army to oppose Babur 651-2 ; it breaks up 654 ; 
is near the Son 658 ; flees before Babur’s men 662 ; referred to 
664 n. 7, 679 n. 7 ; on his title Sultan 652 nn. 2, 6, 653-4 n. 1 ; 
[t945 AH.-1543 AD.]. 

IMCahmud Khan Niljidm Afghan — holding a district Jrom 
Babur ; taken by ‘Alain Khan (932) 455, 456 ; deserts ‘Alam 
Khan ; waits on Babur and given revenue from Ghazipur 527 ; 
sent against Ktama 5v30 ; waits on Babur (935) 659 ; searches 
for a passage through the Ghogra 668 ; in the battle of the 
Ghogra 669 (here Ghaztpuri) ; receives a grant on Bihar 676 ; 
on service against Biban and Bayazid 682. 

Mahmud Khan shikddr of Sikandarpur — collects boats for 
Babur’s passage of the Ghogra (935) 668. 

Mahmud Khan Sultan Aiizbeg-Shaibdn Chingiz-khdnid — 
in the battle of Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; 
receives Qunduz (910) 244 ; his protection sought 196 g. 5 ; 
dies 244; [f^lO AH.-1504 AD.]. 

Sultan Mahmud Khilij Turk, ruler in Malwa — particulars 482 
(where in n. 2 for “ Gujrat ” read MSlwa) ; his territory (916) 
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593 ; his jewels (925 and 935) 612—3 ; thought of by Rahim 
dad as a refuge 688 n. 2 (where for “ Muhammad read 
Mahmud) ; [t937 AH.-1531 ad.], 

Malimud kundur-sangak^pidda — killed fighting 68 ; [f 902 AH.- 
1497 AD.]. 

Sultan Iffaittmud mtr-akhtvur^ see Mirza Beg ftrmgi-bdst (58 
and n. 4). 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza Ghdziy Mtrdn-shdhi Ttmuridy Barlds 
Turky son of Abu-sa‘Td — particulars 45-51 ; defeated by 
Husain Bdl-qard (865 and 876), 46, 259-60, 268 ; succeeds 
his brother Ahmad (899) 40-1, 86 ; alienates allegiance 41—2 ; 
sends Babur wedding-gifts (900) 43 ; his death 27, 45, 50, 52 ; 
his family joins Babur (910) 189 ; referred to 1 2 n. 2, 1 3 n. 5, 
190, 194 ; his Hisar house 93 ; [t900 AH.-1495 ad.]. 

Sayyid Mahmud Saifi, Maulana ^Aruzt — author of the 
^ Aruz-i-saifi — tutor of Bal-sunghar Mirdn-shdhi 111. 

Mahmud Sarwdniy son of Path Khan Khan-i-jahan — ordered 
to stay at Court (933) 537 

Mahmud Shah Ifyds — his murder mentioned to illustrate a 
succession custom of Bengal 483. 

Sultan Mahmud Sharqly son of Jalalu’d-din — Babur gives him 
the title of Sultan (935) 652. 

Mahmudy son of Muhammad - i - makhdumi — beheaded in 
Badakhshan 242 ; [t910 AH.— 1504-5 Ai>. ?]. 

(P)Mahndi (415, 473), or Mindl or Hindi (235, 335) — kills an 
Afghan trader (910) 235 ; in the centre at Qandahar (913) 
335 ; wine first given to him (925) 415 ; in the left , wing 
\tulghuvtd\ at Panipat (932) 473. 

Khwaja Majdu’d-din Muhammad Khazvdft — particulars 
281,282. 

Mahan Farmuli Afghan — not submissive to Babur (932) 

529 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa (933) 547 ; his son 
Hasan q,v, 

Makhdum-i-^alam, Nasrat Shah’s Governor in Hajlpur — his 
defences on the Gandak (935) 663. 

Hazrat Makhdumi Mura — mentioned 641 n. 1. 

Makhdum-sultan Beg^m Mirdn-shdhi Ttniuridy Barlds Turky 
daughter of Mahmud and Zuhra — in Badakhshan (^r/'r. 935) 48. 

Makhdum-sultan Begim wife of ‘Umar Shaikh — 

particulars 18, 24. 
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MaUk-dad Karardni {Karan f )^ — reprieved (932) 477-8; on 
service (933) 540, 582, (935) 682 ; in the right wing at 
Kanwa (933) 557, 

Malik-i-muliaminad Mirza Mtran-skdhi, nephew of Abu- 
sa*id — aspires to rule (899) 41 ; murdered 41 ; his wife 47 ; 
his house 146 ; [t899 AH.-1494 AD.].. 

Maliks of Alang^ar — their garden a halting-place (926) 424. 

Malik of Fan — stingy to Babur (906) 130. 

Malik-quli Kiindri — Babur halts at his son’s house (926) 423 
(where read qull for “ ‘Ali ”). 

Malik Skarq — returns from service (935) 683. 

Mallu Khan of Malwa — his tank at Chanden 597 n. 8, 598. 

Mamaq Sultan Aiizheg - Shaibdn Chingiz • khdnid, sen of 
Hamza — takes service with Babur (901) 58, 59; his 
death 353 ; [t9l7 AH.--151 1-2 ad.]. 

Mamupa "KliBlifeL 'Abidsl, son of Harunu’r-rashid — his Ob- 
servatory and Tables, Author’s Note 79 ; [t218 AH.-833 AD.]. 

Manik - chand Chauhdn Rajput — killed at Kanwa 573; 
[1933 AH.- 1527 AD.]. 

Raja Man-sing Gudlldri^ Tumvar Rdjput — his buildings 607, 
608 ; his son Bikramajit gro, ; [t924 AH.-1518 AD.]. 

Shah Mansur bakhsht — helps Shaibani to take Herat (913) 
325 ; given Khadija Begim to loot 326. 

Shah Mansur Barlds — on service (932) 465-6, 475, 530, (933) 
545 ; in the right centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at 
Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; his untimely praise of the Rajput 
army 548, 550. 

Sultan Mansur Khan Chaghatdl Chinglz-khdnid, eldest son 
of Ahmad, Alacha Khan — iwr* defeats his half-brother Sa*id 
(914) 349; mentioned as Khaqan of the Mughuls, 

Sa‘ld as Khan in Kashghar 427 ; [t950 AH.-1543 ad.]. 

Mansur Mirza Bdl-gardy'^Uniar-shaikhl Tunuridy Barlds Turk 
— mentioned in his son Husain’s genealog}/ 256 ; his not- 
reigning 256 ; his wife Firuza and their children 256, 257 ; 
his beg Wall q, 

Manipur Turkmdn — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Malik Shah Mansur Yiisuf-zdi A/ghdn, son of SulajmSn — 
envoy of his tribe to Babur (924) 371; his daughter’s 

* Cf. E. and D. for ‘*Kar3.n3’* vol. iv, 530). The Hai. sometimes 

doubles the r, sometimes not. 
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marriage with Babur (925) 375, App, K; waits on him 
399, 400; his brother Taus KhSn and cousin Ahmad q.v-\ 
a follower 377. 

Maqsiid sficht, sharbatchty karg — in the left centre at Qandahar 
(913) 335, 338 ; his tossing by a rhinoceros ikarg') 400. 

ICargrlt'ub qul — in Mahawin (932) 523. 

Mian Ma*ruf Fariniili Afghan * — disaffected to Ibrahim and 
(later) to Babur (932) 523 ; his opposition 530 ; flees 533-4 ; 
his son Muhammad (?) leaves him (934) 598 ; his sons 
Muhammad and Musa q,v, 

Yaq^ilb-khatl Dilah-zdk (Di/asdh) Afghan — waits on 
Babur at ‘Ali-masjid (925) 394. 

Shaikh Maelahat Klmjandi — his birthplace 8 ; dreamed of by 
Babur (906) 132 ; his tomb visited by Timur (790) 132 n. 2. 

Masti chiihra — deals with a drunken man (925) 41 5 ; intoxicated 
by beer (926) 423. 

Sultan M'as^iid Ghaznawi — his tomb 218. 

Sultan Idas'^ud !Mlrza Jfirdn-shdhf Timuridy Barlds Tnrk, son 
of Mahmud and Khan-zada I — particulars 47, 48 ; holding 
Hisar (900) 52 ; opposes Husain Bdl-qai d and flees (901) 
57—8, 130 ; one of three besieging Samarkand ; retires with 
his desired Barlas bride 64 ; quarrels with Khusrau Shah 
(902) 71, and with the Hisar begs (903) 93 ; takes refuge 
with Husain BdF-qard 93, 95, 261, 265 ; returns to Khusrau 
and is blinded b}' him 95, 50 ; goes back to Husain 95, 266 ; 
mentioned as older than Bal-sunghar 110; meets Babur in 
Herat (912) 302; murdered by Auzbegs (913) 267 ; his 
wives Saliha-sultan Mirdn-shdhi^ and Sa‘adat-balvht Bdi-qard 
q.v, ; his betrothed (?) Kichik Beglm Bdi-qard q,v . ; [t913 AH.- 
1 507 AT).]. 

Sultan Mas*ud Idirza Kabuli^ S/tdh-rukhfy nt supra — par- 
ticulars 382 ; his cherished followers, sons of Mir 'All Beg q.v. ; 
his son ‘All asghar q.v. ; [deposed 843 AH.— 1439-40 AD.]. 

Mulla Mas‘ud Shei'wdniy of Husain Bdt-qard s Coilrt — no 
particulars 284. 

Ma‘suma-sultan Beg:im Mirdn-shdkJ Timuridy Barlds Turky 
daughter of Ahmad and Habiba-sultan, and w*fc of Babur — 
particulars 36, 711; her marriage arranged (912) 306, 

714 ; brought from Herat (913) 330 ; married 339 ; dies 
in child-bed and her name at once given to her child 36 ; 
\fcir. 915 AH.- 1509 AD.]. 

' See WSgV ilt’i-musht&gi y E. aiid D. iv, 548. 
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Ma'suma-sultan Beg^im, ut sidpra, daughter of Babur and 
Ma‘suma-sultan {supra) — her birth 36 ; with her father in the 
Transoxus campaign (916-920) 358; her marriage (or 
betrothal) to Muhammad-i-zaman Bdi-qard (923 or 924) 365 ; 
gifts made to her servants (935) 633 ; Wi^ in the family-list 
705, 706. 

Maulana Sayyidi, ox Mashhadl — his chronogram on Huma- 
yun’s birth (913) 344. 

Shaikh Slazid Beg^, Babur’s first guardian — particulars 26, 27, 
[t before 899 AH. -1494 ad.]. 

Mir Mazid Taghai Kunji Mughfil, brother or uncle of Aisan- 
daulat — takes part in a sally from Samarkand (906) 142 ; 
wounded at Akhsi (908) 168; rebels (921) 363, 397; his 
relations, ‘Ali-dost, Sherim, Qul-nazr q.v. ; 923 AH.- 

1517 AD.]. 

IMCazId Beg Tarkhan Arghuuy son of Amir Tarkhan J unaid 
(li.S. lith. ed. iii, 359) — his retainer Khusrau Shah 49 ; his 
action in 873 AIT. 51; his brother ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad q,v. 

Shaikh Mazid Kukuldasli — envoy of Muhammad-i^zaman to 
Babur (925) 402. 

Medini Rao var. Mind! etc . — particulars 59v> n. 5 ; Ins force at 
Kanwa (933) 562 ; holding Chanderl (934) 483, 593 ; Babur 
negociates with him. 594 ; his liouse the scene of a supreme 
rite 595. 

Milir-ailgez Bdi-qmd I'ijnuridyBixrlds Turk — married 

as a captive (913) 329 n. 1. 

Mih.r-ban Khanixn {soc uxfnz ) — gifts to and from Babur (935) 
631, 632, 641 ; her husband Kuchum Ailzbeg and their son 
Pulad qs'. ; a \ erse seeming to be addressed to her (925) 402. 

Mihr-banu Begim lilirdzi-sIidJiIy half-sister of Babur (perhaps 

I the Khanim last entered) — particulars 18. 

Mibr-nigar Khanim Chagkatdi ChuigJz-khduid, daughter of 
Yunas — particulars 21 , 149 ; joins Babur in Kabul (911) 246 ; 
visited by him after her disloyalt\’(9 1 2) 31 5 ; goes to liadakh- 
shan (913) v341 ; dies a pri.soner 21. 

Mini Surduk— reprieved from death (9vl2) 477, 478. 

Mingli Bi Agbacha, a mistress of Husain BdJ-qard — par- 
ticulars 269 ; her sons and daughters 262-3, 266. 

Minglik Kukul dash— leaves Samarkand (907) 14/. 


H. OF B. 52 
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IffinucliilLr Dffirza Mirdn-s^mhl Ttmuridy Barlds Turk^ brother 
of Abu-sa‘id — an attributed descendant 24 ; his son Malik-i- 
muhammad q.v. 

ICinucliilir Kliaii Turk — delayed in waiting on Babur by a 
forcible marriage (925) 386, 388 ; on Babur’s service in Bhira 
389 ; leading Darya-khanis (934) 589 ; his relation Naxar-i- 
‘ali Turk q.v. 

Mirak — entrusted with building work (935) 642. 

Id^ak Kur Diwan (or Gur) — in Ala~qurghan when Shaibani 
took Herat (913) 328. 

Miran-sh&li Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Ttinuridy Barlds Turky son 
of Aulugh Beg Kdbult — rebels against his father and goes to 
Khusrau Shah 95 ; sent to Bamian 96. 

Miran-sllSli Sultan Mirza Timur id y Barlds Turky 3rd son 
of Timiir — mentioned in a genealogy 14 ; his daughter’s son 
Ahmad Bdz-qard q.v. ; [fSlO AH.-l 407-8 AD.]. 

Mir Buzurgr Tirmizi — his daughter and granddaughter, wives 
of Mahmud Mirdn-shdhi 47-8, 49. 

Mirim — Mir Muhammad ? * — adopted son of Auzun Hasan — 
killed fighting against Babur 170 ; [t908 AH.-1502 ad.]. 

Mirim Diwan — ut supra — captured serving Babur (904) 106 ; 
released (905) 1 19 ; discovers a rebel (912) 319. 

Mirim Laghari — ut supra — leaves Babur for home' (903) 91 ; 
captured serving Babur (904) 106 ; killed 167 ; [^904 AH.— 
1499 AD.]. 

Mirim-i-nasir Begf — ut supra — enters Babur’s service (904) 
103 ; one of a household-party (906) 131 ; in the left centre 
at Qandahar (913) 335, 338 ; at social gatherings (925) 385, 
388 ; on service 389, 391 ; receives his dead brother’s district 
397. 

Mirim Tarkhian — ut supra — drowned while serving BaT- 
sunghar Mtrdn-shdht 74 ; [1*903 AH.-1497 AD.]. 

Mir Khurd bakdwal — one of a boat-party (925) 388 ; ordered 
to catch pheasants 404 ; made Hind-al’s guardian 408 ; on 
service (935) 640. 

Mir Mug^kul, son of *Abdu’l-wahhab shaghdTual — helps to 
defend Andijan (903) 122; his son killed (904) 102 (here 
Mughul Beg) ; sent by Tarkhans to invite Babur to Samar- 
kand (905) 122, 123; on service (925) 389 (here Beg 

’ Sbaikhim Suhaili however was named Ahmad (277) not Muhammad- 
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Muhammad Alughuf) \ measures Babur’s marches (935) 658 
(here Mug^hul Beg) ; in the battle of the Ghogra 673-4 
(here Mughul-i ‘Abdu’l-vvahhab) 

Mir Saug^-tarasli — entrusted with building-work (935) 642. 

Mirza Begr firmgJ-bdz — in Husain Bdt-qard's service (901) 58. 

Mirza Begr Kai-kliusrawi — in Ala-qurghan when Shaibanl 
took Heri (913) 328. 

Mirza Beg? T^grhai, see SI. ‘All M. Taghal Begchtk, 

Mirza Beg Tarklian — in the left centre at PanTpat (932) 472. 

Wais Mirza Khan Mirdn-shdht Timurid, Barlds Turk — Khan 
Mirza — son of Mahmud and Sultan-nigar Chaghatdi — par- 
ticulars 47 ; sent by The Khan (Mahmud Chaghatdi) 
Samarkand (905) 122 ; in Tashkint (908) 159; at Khusrau 
Shah’s audience of submission (91 0)193; demands vengeance 
on him 194 ; on service 234 ; disloyal (912) 313—20; captured 
and banished 320 ; rejoins Babur from Herat (913) 331 ; in 
the right wing at Qandahar 334 ; his loot 338 ; goes to 
Badakhshan on Shah Beglm’s insistance 340—1, 342 ; his 
clairn to rule in it 698 nn. 1—3 ; serves as a refuge for Sa‘ld 
Chaghatdi (915) 349 and Haidar 350 ; sends Babur 

news of ShaibanI’s defeat at Merv (916) 350 ; invites his 
help in recovering their ancestral lands ib. ; messenger of 
Babur to Isma^il S afmvl \ helps him to defend Hisar 

(918) 359 ; receives him plundered 362 ; sends him an envoy 
(925) 402 ; loses lands to Sa‘id Chaghatdi 695 ; SWr- men- 
tioned 427 ; his death announced to Babur (927) 433, 621 
n. 5 ; his titles 21 n. 5 ; his guardians 26, 122 ; [t927 AH.~ 
1521 AD.]. 

Mir-zadaa of Khwast — wait on Babur (925) 399. 

Mirza-i-malii Qdr/iiq ? — his son Shah Husain or Hasan q.v, 

Mirza Mughiil, son of Daulat-qadam-i-turk — conveys letters 
(932) 526-7. 

Mohan Munddhir Rajput — Wtr- a punitive expedition against 
him (936) 700-1 ; [t936 An.-1529 ad.?]. 

The Mother of the Head-man of Dikh-kat — particulars 150. 

Ibnihim Ludis Mother — receives an allowance from Babur 
(932) 478 ; attempts to poison him (933) 541 ; started under 
guard for Kabul 543 ; her grandson sent to Kamran 544 ; 
[t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Mirza-quli Kukuldash (Mlrza’s servant?) — with Jahangir 
(cei. 9) in AkhsI (899) 32 ; one of three with Babur (W8) l66, 
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396 ; fights for him in Akhsi 174-5 ; one of eight in flight 
177 ; his horse fails 178 ; at social gatherings (925) 385, 387, 
388 ; out with Babur 403 ; behaves in his own fashion 407. 

iBCuatukan. Chaghatdi Chtngtz-khdnid — mentioned in Yunas 
Khan's genealogy 19. 

Bibi ICubarakia Yusuf^zdi Afghan^ a wife of Babur — referred to 
367 n. 3 ; her courtship App. K ; asked and given in marriage 
^5, 376 ; a couplet suiting her 41 1 ; accompanies Mahim to 
Agra (935) 689 n. 5 ; her probable charge of conveying 
Babur’s body to Kabul 709-10; her brother Jamal App. 
K, xli ; [t early under Akbar 963 AH.-1556 AD.]. 

Mubarak irii5.Ti Jilwdnt — killed serving Biban (935) 685. 

Mubarak SbaJi Muzaffari — rises in Badakhshan against 
ShaibanI {cir, 910) 242 ; invites Nasir Mtrdn-shdht 2A2y 243 ; 
defeats Auzbegs (912) 294-5 ; defeats Nasir 321; in force 
(913) Author’s Note 340 ; invites Mirza Khan to Qila‘i-zafar 
21 ; [t^V. 913 AH.-1508 ad.]. 

Mug^bul Beg:, amir of Husain Bdt-qani — particulars 275. 

A Mug:]iul servant — aims an arrow at Babur (912) 316. 

Mu|;Lammad, the Prophet — reference to 75 ; a saying on travel 
184 ; his edicts do not include the imposition of the tamghd 
555 ; on the duty of a wazir 556 ; mentioned in the farmdn 
and the fath-ndma (933) 553, 559—574. 

Khwaja Mu)iammad, an old tailor of ‘Umar Shaikh’s — allays 
anxiety for Babur (899) 30. 

Mir Mubammad-i-Mabdi Khwaja— on service (925) 381. 

Pahlawan Hajl Muhammad— gifts made to him (935) 633. 

Ustad Sultan Muhammad, a Kabul builder — orders for his 
work (935) 646—7, 

Muhammad ‘All, son of Haidar — brings a gift (925) 

418 ; summons Humayun (933) 537-8 ; sent out for news 
(935) 661, 662. 

MuJ^ammad ‘ Ali bakhshi — on Abu-sa‘Td’s service and defeated 
by Husain Bdt-qard (868) 259. 

Muhammad ‘Ali Jcing-jang — in the centre at Bajaur (925) 
370 ; at boat-parties 387, 388 ; his servant’s service 391 , 392 ; 
his districts 392-3, 530 ; reinforced 41 2 ; waits on Babur 403, 
419, (932) 458 ; at Milwat (932) 460, 461 ; at Hisar-flruza 
465-6 ; wounded 471 ; in the van at Panipat 472 ; on service 
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530, (933) 549, 550, 576, 582 ; in the left wing at Kanwa 557 ; 
acts unsuccessfully against Biban and Bayazid (934) 589, 594, 
598 ; pursues from near Qanuj 601 ; sent against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; his brother Arghun and sons Tardi-muhammad 
and Nan-roz q,v^ 

Khwaja MEubammad ^Ali kitdbddr — messenger to KhwSja 
Yahya (905) 124; confuses a pass word (908) 164 (here 
sdirt-klshl = s'kxX) ; captured by Tambal 168 ; fights against 
rebels (912) 315 ; in the left centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; 
in charge of treasure 338 ; at entertainments (925) 410, 41 1, 
413 ; S*r“ at Kalanur (930) 442 (here Tajik = Sart). 

Mubammad ‘All Muhashir-beg — stays with Babur at a crisis 
(903) 91 ; at Khuban (905) 113; in the flight from Akhsi (908) 
163 ; captured by Tarnbal 168 ; killed on service 252 ; his 
servant Sulaiman 175 ; [t91 1 ah.~1506 ad.]. 

Muh.B'lxim.ad ‘All pidda — deserts Nasir Mtrdn-shdhi 

Khwaja Muhammad ^Ali Taghai — ‘Asas — brother of 
Mahim Begim ? — in the van at Qandahar (913) 335 ; meets 
Babur at a crisis (914) 346 ; waits on Babur (925) 399, 403 ; 
answers a military summons 408 ; the first to follow Babur 
in renouncing wine (933) 552 ; at various entertainments 
(925) 387, 388, 400, 41 2, (926) 423, (935) 683 : on his identity 
522 n. 4 ; in charge of Babur’s Agra tomb (937) 709. 

Khwaja Muhammad-amin — out with Babur (910)230; deserts 
from Qandahar (91 3) 343 ; at a garden-wine-part}^ (925) 418 ; 
his servant Imam-i-muhammad ib, 

Muhammad -amin Khan Qdsdni, fugi Chingiz - khdnid — 
Shaibani sends him a Herat musician 292 ; [t925 AH.- 
1519 AD.]. 

Ustad Muhammad -amin jibachi — cittention for him desired 
from Khwaja Kalan (935) 647. 

Mubummad Andijdni — sent to Kabul (912) 313—4. 

Muhammad Arghun— Mughuls against Babur (904) 106. 

Sayyid Arghun ^ son of Aurus*= — par- 

ticulars 279. 

Shah Sultan Mub&^^Ctd Badakhshi — his claim to Greek 
descent and his six daughters 22. (Cf. T.R. trs. p. 107.) 

Mir Mubct^]3GLad Badakhshi of Ishkimish — particulars 286—9 ; 
waits on Babur (917) 289. 

Muhammad bakhsht — on service at Qandahar (913) -338. 
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Mnlptammad Baqir Beg* Andijdni — with Jahangir (899) 32 ; 
disloyal to Bsbur (900) 44 ; with Bal-sunghar (902) 65 ; 
leaves Bsbur for home (903) 91 ; in AkhsI and seen in the 
flight (908) 189, 181 ; vr 182 ; his son Dost q.v, 

Muhammad Barauduq Beg Barlds Turk — particulars 270; 
on Husain Bdt-qard's service (901) 58 ; retorts on Khusrau 
Shah (910) 243 ; retainer of Muzaffar-i-husain Bdi-qard (91 1) 
274, 293 ; acts against ShaibanI (912) 296, 297 ; at a feast 
298 ; concerning Babur’s reception at the Her! Court 299 ; 
presses him to winter in Her! 307 ; his plan of defence 
rejected (913) 326. 

Muhammad Beg Begchik^ brother of Ayub — in the right wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Pahlawan Muhammad Bii-sa^id — particulars 292. 

Shah Muhammad dtivanuy receives a fugitive Bal-qara 263 ; 
his son brings Babur news of Biban and Bayazid (935) 681. 

Muhc^mmad-dost Taghai Kiinjt Mughiily son of ‘All-dost — 
with Biibur (900) 53 ; remains at a crisis (903) 91 ; captured 
by Tarnbal (904) 106 ; released (905) 1 19; his self-aggrandiz- 
ment 119 ; deserts to Tarnbal 125 ; negociates for him with 
Babur (908) 173 ; blinded by the Auzbegs 125. 

Sayyid Muhammad Dughldt Hisdrt — enters Babur’s service 
(901 ) 58, 59 ; his Mughuls desert Babur (904) 105 ; conspires 
against Tarnbal and goes to The Khan (Mahmud) (907) 154 ; 
sent with Babur against Tarnbal (908) 161. 

Sultan Muhammad Dulddt^ Barlds Turk — Babur’s messenger 
to Husain Bdi-qard (91 2) 294 ; returns with news of Husain’s 
death 295 ; in the right centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; waits 
on Babur from Bajaur (925) 401 ; overtakes him at Jul-shahl 
410 ; at a wine-party ib. ; at Hisar-firuza (932) 465-6 ; in 
the right-wing at Panlpat472; given Qanuj 530; abandons 
it (933) 557 ; unwilling to return there 582 ; sent against 
Baluchis (935) 638 ; ordered to Agra 676. 

Shah Muhammad Farmu IT Afghan^ son ofMaVuf — particulars 
675 ; Babur gives him Sarun (934) 603, 675 ; waits on Babur 
(935) 675, 679. 

SultSn Muhumimad Galpuk^ Itdrachi Mughtil — opposing 
Babur (908) 165. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus — particulars 539 ; helps Babur to 
gain Gualfar (933) 539-40 ; intercedes for Rahim-dad (936) 
688 , 690 . 
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Muhammad Maidar Mirm Dfighldt, see Haidar. 

Muhammad IBEusain Mirzfi Kurkan Diighldt, receives 
Aura-tipa (900) 56 ; effects Q§sim quchin^s dismissal (903) 90 ; 
sent by The Khan (Mahmud) to help Babur 92 ; lends him 
Pashaghar (904) 97, and Dikh-kat (907) 148 ; sent against 
Samarkand (905) 122 ; keeps back Aura-tIpa from Babur 
(907) 149; goes to him in Kabul (911) 246; incites a 
Mughul revolt against him (912) 313-17; captured and 
banished 319 ; ungrateful for leniency ib , ; ShaibSnl avenges 
Babur ib. ; his son Haidar’s excuses for him 317 n. 3 ; his 
wife Khub-nigar, son Haidar, daughter Habiba q.v, ; 
[t914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 

Muhammad Musain, brother of Abu’l-hasan qur-begi — ^joins 
Mirza Khan (912) 315 ; on Babur’s service (925) 413 (here 
qiircht), 

Muhuxumad-i^husain Mirza Bdt-qard Ttmuridy Barids 
Turk, son of Husain and Mingll — particulars 262, 268 ; 
hostile to his father (903) 94 ; his flight into ‘Iraq 262. 

Mir Muhammad jdla-bdn — examines a ford through the Sind- 
water (Indus) (925) 378 ; selects a site fora pontoon-bridge 
across the Ganges (934) 599 ; examines fords above Aud 
(Oudh) 602 ; advises about crossing the Saru (Goghra) 674 ; 
rewarded for his pontoon-bridge (935) 635 ; his raft-mishaps 
(925) 407, 423. 

Muhammad Jan, Najm Sani’s.Lord-of-the-Gate — envoy 
to Babur and discontented with his reception (917) 355. 

Muhummad Khalil akhta-begi — sent raiding (933) 538 ; at 
Kanwa (933) 569. 

Muhammad Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned in 
Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Muhammadi Kukuldash, kinsman of Baba Qashqa (? — ^.r^) 
— seen with Babur by Khan-zada (before 907 and in 916) 18 ; 
on service at Milwat (932) 458, 460 ; in the right centre at 
Panipatr472, 473, 475 ; sent against Dulpur 530; rreceives 
Samana 528 ; in the right wing at KSnwa (933) 566, 569, 
576 ; sends news of a second * Baluchi incursion (935) 605 
n. 3, 638 ; reports action 675 ; ordered to Agra 676 ; at 
various entertainments (925) -385, 388, 412. 

Muhammad-irmakiidumi — his son Mahmud q.v. 

' The record of the first appears likely to be lost in the lacuna of 93^ "XH. 
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Muhamxiwd 1U3t^ BS^qWd TimUrid, Bartds Turk, 

spn of ^11151 Mingli— p^uticulars 264, 269 ; his wife 

^ Xf907 AH.- 11501-2 AD. See I^S. 

290], i 

MolM Muljtaminftd Mazkak-^proftxs support to Babur (932) 
463:; Babur’s envoy to Bengal (935) 637. 

Mukammad Mamd Tarkhan Arghun Chingiz- khdnid, son 
of AiirdQ^bugha— particulars 39 ; has charge of Nasir Mirdn- 
shdht (899) 32 ; leaves Samarkand after the Tarkhan rebellion 
(901) 62 ; displeases *Ali Mirdn^shahi (905) 121 ; plotted 
against tb . ; invites Mlr^a Khan and Babur 1 22, 1 23 ; welcomes 
Babur 40, 124; joins Khusrau Shah (906) 129; fights for 
Babur at Sar-i-pul (KhwSja Kardzan) 139 ; takes refuge with 
Khu^feimu Shah 141; at Kul-i-malik (918) 357 ; killed 

there 39; his house a post of Babur’s 143; [t918 AH.- 
1512 ADj, 

Sultan Muhammad MlrUa Bdi-qard Tzmurid, Barlds Turk — 
parentage 2S7. 

Sayyid Muhammad Mirza Dughldt, uncle of Haidar — sent 
to help Babur (906) 139 ; envoy of Sa‘id Chaghatdi to him 
(917) 22 ; escorts his niece to Kashghar ib. 

Sultan Mnhu^mmad Mirza Mirdn-skdhi, grandson of Timur 
— his son Abu-sa‘id q,v. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Tivturid-^h'is father 
Abu-sa^d q,v. 

Muh>&mmLad mtskin, Diilddi Barlds, son of Hafiz — captured by 
Babur’s men (903) 72. 

Muhammad Muhsin Bdi-qard, see Kupuk. 

Mu];iammad Muqlm Begr Argkun, son of Z 0 ’n*nun — takes 
possession of Kabul (908) 195 n. 3 ; loses it to Babur (910) 
198, 199, 227, 246 n. 3 ; loses Qalat-i-ghilzai to him (911) 
248-9 ; seekws his co-operation against Shaibani (913) 330 ; 
withdraws and f^ils in etiquette 331-2 ; opposed to Babur 
at Qandah^r 333-7 ; flees in defeat 339. 

KhWaja Miihatumad Muqim^^^nfzt//, father of Nizamu’d-din 
Ahmad the bist<:^ian — mentioned 691 n. 1 , 692; 

*®ur hi$ stpiy. of a plan to supersede Humayun as Padshah in 
937 AH. 703 ; discussion of it 704’-7 ; its incredibility as told 

Mulnaipimad Mnmln. Bdi-qara Titnurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
BafflHi^^s^m&n-^Astat^bAd'cfafmed for him (902) 69 ; de- 
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feated by an uncle 7 1 (where delete the 'atn from his name) ; 
his murder attributed to Khadija Begim 26d. 

Shaikh Muhammad. Musalman, ancestor of the FarmQlI 
Shaikh-zadas — his tomb and descendants 220. 

Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar Gujrdti, Tank Rajput — par- 
ticulars 481-2 ; his death 481 ; his sons Sikandar Shah and 
Bahadur Khan j’.i'. ; [t932 AH.-1526 AD.J. 

MuhAnuuad Nuhdni, see Bihar Khan. 

Mulla Muhaxumad. Pargharl — loquacious (932) 453. 

Muhammad'l-qasim Barlds — comes accidentally on Babur 
(925) 417. 

Muhammad-i-qasim Mirza Arldt, son of Abu'l-qasim (FI.S. 
iii, 327) — his Bai-qara wife and their child 265 ; his sons (?) 
Babur and Murad g.v. 

Muhammad-i-qaaim 'Mirza. BdF-gard Timd rid, son of Husain 
and Papa — parentage 265. 

Muhammad-i-qasim Nabtra, grandson of Muhammad Sighoi 
— made prisoner when opposing Babur (903) 72. 

Muhammad -i-qaslm Qibchdq Turk, sonofBaqI Chaghdnidni 
— leaves his family in Ajar (910) 191 ; father (?) of Ahmad- 
i-qasim q.tK 

Muhammad-quli quchin — Mir Shah quchln — helps Bai- 
sunghar’s escape from Samarkand (901) 62 ; with Babur at 
Samarkand and wounded (902) 68 ; stays with him at a 
crisis (903) 91 ; captured (904) and released by Tambal (905) 
119; in the van at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) ( 906 ) 139 ; 
besieged in Samarkand 142-144 ; with Babur when surprised 
by Tambal (908) 163 ; in the left wing at Oandahar (913) 
334 ; in a raid (925) 403. 

Mu^iammad qurchi, retainer of Khusrau Shah — rises against 
the Auzbeg occupation of Badakhshan (910) 242; expels 
Nasir Mirdn-shdhi (91 2) 321 ; keeping up his head (913) 340. 

Ustad ]M[u|;iaiximad sabz-band — his son Bana’i q.v. 

Maulana Muhammad ^a^dz’^’d-diu Andijdni — his six sons’ 
service to Babur 370 n. 2 ; his sons Khwajaka Mulla-i-sadr, 
Kichlk Khwaja, Khwaja Kalan q,v, 

Muljtami^ad Salih Mirza Khwarizmi, author of the Shaibdal- 
nama — in KhwSja.Yahya’s service * and waits on Babur (9017 

* S«e ShoiMia^nihnA, Vamb^ry’s ed. Cap. xv, 1. 12, for his change of service, 

and S&m Tukfa-i*sdmi for x’arioas particulars including his classiigaitlbh as 

a Chaghatftl. 
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64 ; leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; enters 
Shaibanl^s service 65 n. 3 ; on Shaibanfs service (910) 196 
n. 5 ; couplets of his quoted by Babur 1 20—1, 448 ; [t94lAH.-‘ 
1534-5 AD.]. 

Ustad Shah MxtbCLmmad sang-tardsh — cuts an inscription 
(913) 343 ; receives orders for work (933) 585, 606, (935) 642. 

Mubammad Sliali Khilji Turk^ son of Nasiru’d-din of Malwa 
— takes Chanderi and seeks Ibrahim LudVs protection (916) 
593 ; his young son Ahmad q,v, ; [t931 AH.-1524 AD.?]. 

JMEubaznmad Sbali Padshah Mtrdn-shdhI Ttmurid^ Barlds 
Turk — his change of name for an orange 511 n. 4 ; [fl 1 61 AH.- 
1748 AD.]. 

lUCuhammad Shatbdnzy see Shaibanl. 

Shaikh Muhammad-i Shaikh Bhakari(P) — on service 
(933) 382. 

Shah Muhammad Shaikh-zada Farnndi Afghdn, son of 
Ma‘rQf — leaves his Afghan associates (934) 598 (no name 
here) ; favoured by Babur 603, 675 ; compelled to act with 
Biban and Bayazld (935) 675 ; writes dutifully to Babur ib, ; 
waits on ‘Askar! and Babur ib. and 679. 

Muhammad Sharif munajjiin (astrologer) — comes to Kabul 
(925) 399 and to Agra (933) 551 ; augurs defeat at Kanwa 
551, 576 ; offers congratulations on victory, blamed and 
banished with a gift 576. 

Sultan Muhammad Szgka/, Chaghatdi — his descendants 
Muhammad-i-qasim and Hasan q.v, (Cf. 66 n. 4 and H.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 275 for tribe and title resp.). 

Muhammad Sultan bakhshi — left behind to catch pheasants 
(925) 404 ; in a night-attack on Ibrahim’s camp (932) 471 ; 
in the left wing at Panipat 472 ; has custody of the cook who 
poisoned Babur (933) 542 ; staff-officers at Kanwa 568 ; host 
to Babur (935) 629 ; introduces a Kabul messenger 644 ; 
brings news of Mahmud Liidi 653-4 ; writes that Babur’s 
family is on its way from. Kabul 657 ; waits on Babur 606 ; 
his servant Shah Qasim q.v. 

Sultan Muhammad Sultan Chaghatdi Chingiz - kitdnid — 
SultanTm and Khanika — eldest son of The Khan (Mahmud) 
— sent to help Babur (903) 92 ; his guardian and he oppose 
Babur (905) 116; his part in acclaiming the standards (907) 
155; goes out to meet his uncle Ahmad (Alacha Khan) 
(908) 159; Mr- murdered 350; [+914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 
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Muhammad Sult§.n-i-Jahani^ Mirz& Jalidngtri Ttmurid^ 
Barlds Turk — Samarkand given to him by his grandfather 
Timur S5 ; his college 78 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza Bdt-qard Timurid^ Barlds Turk, 
son of Wais and Sultanim — particulars 265 ; waits on Babur 
at Kalanur (932) 458 ; on Babur’s service 468, 47 1 , 475, 530, 
534, (933) 545, 548, 582, (934) 589, (935) 682 ; in the left 
wing at Panipat (932) 472 and at KSnwa (933) 567, 570 ; 
gifts to him 527 ; given Qanuj 582 ; joins Babur (935) 651 ; 
in the battle of the Ghogra 671, 672, 674 ; wr mentioned 
706 (where wrongly classed with half-Timurids) ; once owner 
of the Elphinstone Codex 706 n. 3. 

Beg Muhammad tdalluqchi — conveys gifts to HumSyun 
(Muh. 934) and returns (Rabl' I, 935) 621; Babur complains 
of his detention. 

Muhammad XaJiir— captured (903) 74. 

Muhammad Timur Sultan Aiizbeg- Shaibdn, Chtngfz-khdnid, 
son of ShaibanI — at Samarkand (906) 128; at Sar-i-pnl 
(Khwaja Kardzan) 139; defeats and kills two Bal-qara 
Mlrzas (913) 263, 329-30; leaves Samarkand on Babur’s 
approach (917) 354 ; at Ghaj-davan (918) 360 ; his marriages 
with captives 24, 36, 328 n. 1. 

Mulla Muhammad tdlib-mu'^antnidt — an enigmatist of Husain 
Bdi-qard s Court — particulars 201 n. 7 ^ ; a couplet of his 
quoted 201-2 ; [t918 AH.-1512 AD.]. 

Pahlawan Haji Muhammad tufang-anddzi — receives gifts 
(935) 633. 

Mulla Muhummad Turkistdni, retainer of Khusrau Shah — 
makes Qunduz safe for ShaibanI Khan (910) 192. 

Muhammad-i-^ubaiduT-lah, son of Ahrarl, see Khwaja 
Khwaja. 

Sultan Muhuiumad "Wais — waits on Babur (902) 66 ; runs 
away and is suspected (907) 156; serving Babur at AkhsI 
(908) 1 74 ; his retainer Kichik ‘All q,v, 

Muhummad 'W'ali Beg — particulars 277 ; on Husain Bal- 
qara’s service (901) 57, (902) 70, (903) 94. 

Muhammad-i-yusuf Aughldqchl, elder son of Yusuf — waits 
on Babur (905) 1 25. 


* He died serving B&bur, at Kui-i-malik (H.S. iii, 344). — Further irrformatibn 
negatives my suggestion (201 n. 7) that he and Mir Husain (p. 288 and n. 7J were one. 
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Mir Particulars 285 ; waits on Bsbur 

' iii iierat (912) 285“; “Shattiaiit instructs liim in exposition 

w.TinT¥| ZiK^un * — opposing Babur (932) 523 ; written to 
' apd’fia^lieS false excuse 529, 530 ; waits onBabiir (933) 540 ; 

‘ SfcOt o)it of the Way before; Kanwa 547. 

I^hWa)a li^Q^ammad Jgakariya*® son of Yahya — murdered 
. AH.-1500 AD.]. 

.MSrKa Bai-qard Ttmurid^ Barlds Turk, 
grai^sofi and la$t sur^viving heir of Husain — particulars 261, 

/ 1 ^. 6, 279; jspfired by Shaibani 263 ; his wanderings and 

association with Khwand-amlr 364—5, 463 n, 3 ; sent to 
Babur and n^arried to his daughter Ma'suma-sultan (923-4) 

. 365 ; in Balkh 365, 522 ; dutiful letters and tribute sent by 
him to Babur (925) 385, 402, WP- 427, wm- (926-932) 428 ; 
with Babur (935) 606, 631, 639, 659 ; objects to the Bihar 
command 661-2 ; does homage for it and is given insignia 
of royalty 662, 706 ; starts for Bih^r but is recalled 663, 

664 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 668, 669, 671 ; tmr- given 
JtSnpur 682 ; pursues Biban and Bayazid 682 ; grounds for 
surmising in Babur th^ intention to leave him as ruler in ^ 
Hindustan 705-7 ; of his later uprisings against 

HumayQn 7 14 u. 1 ; [fdrowned at Chausa 946 AH.-l 539 ad.]. 
Mixl;iihb-i-*ali Kh&n Barlds Turky son of Khalifa--- wr- marries 
Nahid Begim (930) 443 ; in a night-attack (932) 47l ; in 
the left centre at Panipat 472, 473 and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; 
unhorsed in ‘AbduH-'azTz’ discomfiture 549-50 ; on service 
(934) 601. 

Muhiibb-i-^ali qurcht — on Khusrau Shah’s service (901) 60, 
(902) 71 ; joins Babur (910) 188 ; Babur's praise of him (912) 
307, 308; loyal 313, (914) 346; in the van at Qandahllr 
(913) 335 ; collector of an impost (925) 384 ; at Hisaf-firuza 
(932) 465-6 ; at an entertainment 410, 
lCtUbLibb-«aTllt&n Mirdn-shdhi Timuridy Barlds Turky daughter 
of Mahmud — ^^particulars 48, 49. 

Sstji wrestles (935) 660. 

* “ is the nsQi<; qC Uie Chinese city from whiph satin :was hrpugiit 

Thsilciahch^u ot Chindiea) aAd my belief is that onr wdrd satin came from it'’* 
(Col. H. Yule, E. and D. iv, 514). J J- 

» My text omits to translate ylgit{aiisrhul) and thus loses the information that 
Yahyi’e sons Biql and Zakarla were above childhood, were grown to fighting age — 
(see Jnde^ ” 

■■ • .--vj..*; (T r. h'if. K'h' '“‘lif i 
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Dulddt Burldsrr^^X. Chandcrij(93#>'590; i * ^ 

Muinv^d-din al Zainji^oniitted (ori^loit) from list 

of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1. ' 

MuJShid iariia.Ti Multdni — on Babur's service ^533)- 540. 

The Mulla, see ‘Abdu'r-rahman Jdmt. 

MuUa Baba Farkati — bring^s Babur news ofShaibani(913)M343. 

Mulla Bihisbti — conveys gifts to Hind-al (935) 642, 

Mullii Babft Pashdghari^ C kaghatdi— com^s into 6ne of Babur's 
dreams (906) 132 ; at Sar-i-pul 141 ; Cnvdy for Babur to 
Khusrau Shah (910) 188; loyal (912) 3l3, (914) 346 ; 

disloyal in Ghazni (921) 363; de»rts HumayiXn (932) 
545 ; joins the AOzbegs ; his proceedings 546 ; his brother 
Baba Shaikh q.v. \ his Kabul garden 315, 

Mulla BCijri, a poet — waits on Babur (907) 153. 

Mullfi Kabir— his devious route to wait on Babur (925) 399. 

Mulla Khwi^^ka — prescribes for Babur (925) 399 (where 
read Khwajaka). 

Mulla Biiwajar5 Sayyid Ata-- his Bai»qara wife 265-6. 

Mulla TabrM— conveys gifts (935) 642. 

Mulla 7agliai — envoy to Babur of Abu-sa‘id AtizBeg 
631/632,641. 

Mumln— suspected of the death of Nuyan Kukuldash (907) 
151-2, 

Mumiu4-*ali tawdchi — conveys orders (932) 451 ; conveys the 
Kanwa Letter-of-victory to Kabul (933) 580. 

Mumin Ataka — out with Babur (925) 404 ; oh service (932) 
465, 534; in the left wing (jfilghumd) at Kanwa (933) 568, 
569 ; his brethren (935) 679. 

Khwaja Munir Adshl — incite.s attack on Bukhara (902) 65. 

Sayyid jSCurad Anghldqchi ^' — referred to as father of Yusuf 39 
and Hasan 279 ; [t874 AH.-1469-70 AD.]. 

Murad Beg: Bdyandarl Turkfndn — his joining Husain Bdi-q^f'd 
(908) 280,336. 

Murad Mirza Arldt, son of Muhammacl-i-qasim and Rabi^a- 
sultan Mirdn-shdhi — his Bai-qara (?) marriage 266.* 

Murad Qqjar Turkman^ yiZrrA/—* Iraqis envoy to Babur (93^) 
666, 688, 689, h. 4. / ’ ' 7 ' ' 

^ ‘ iScc Notes under p.. 39. 

r6ce Aiddi^^Ntttes Wilder p. i66. ; ^ ^ 
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Mulla Khwaja IflCursliid ^Irdqt — envoy of Babur to Ibrahim 
Ludt (925) 385, wr- 427 n. 3 ; made Diwan of Bihar (935) 
661, 662. 

Mir Murtaza — particulars 284. 

Musa Kliwija — whispers of Mughul rebellion (914) 346. 

Malik Musa Dilah~zdk {Dtlazdk') Afghan — receives gifts (925) 
394 ; brings tribute 409. 

Musa Sultan Farmuit^ son of MaVuf — waits on Babur (935) 
685 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Mustaftt Shaikh-zada Farmfdi Afghan — on service for 
Ibrahim Ludt (932) 527 ; his brother Bayazid q^v. ; [f932 AH.— 
1525-6 AD.]. 

Mustafa Rumi^ tawdchl — his culverin-discharge at Panipa. 
(932) 474 ; has carts made for defence at Kanwa (933) 550 ; 
at Kanwa 550, 568-9 ; at the Gangas bridge (934) 599 ; in 
the battle of the Ghogra (935) 668, 669, 670. 

Mu’yad— leading Darya-khanis for Babur (933) 582. 

Shah Muzaffar — particulars 291 ; his artist-training owed to 
Navvaf 272. 

MuzafRar Barlds — particulars 270-1. 

Sultan Muzaffar Gujrdtt — his death and successor 534 (where 
for [Jum’kda II] ^‘and ” read 932 ; [t932 AH.-1526 AD.]. 

Muzaffar -i-h.usain Mirza Bdi~qard Tirniit id^ Barlds Turk^ 
son of Husain and Khadlja — particulars 262, 268 ; serving 
under his father (901) 58, (902) 71 ; given Astarabad (902) 
61, 69 ; made joint-ruler in Herl (911) 292-3 ; combines in 
action against ShaibanI (912) 296—7 and withdraws 301 ; 
fails in etiquette 297 ; in social relation with Babur 298, 299, 
300, 302—3 ; plain speech to him from Qasim Beg 304 ; a 
false report of him in Kabul 313; irresolute in opposing 
ShaibanI (913) 326; his army defeated 327; flees (to 
Astarabad) abandoning his family ib , ; his wife Khan-zada 
Khanim q,v, 

Sultan MuzafEar Shah Habshi^ mentioned in illustration of a 
Bengal custom 483. 

Mirza Yar-i-ahmad Najm Saul, wazir of Isma'il Safawt — 
his killing Sohrab Bdt-qard 262.; his commission to 
correct Babur (918) 355, 359; his massacre in Qarshl 
360 ; Wr slain at Ghaj-dawan 262 n. 4, 361 ; Babur’s alleged 
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failure to support him 361 ; his retainer Muhammad Jan q.v , ; 
[t918 ah.~1512 ad.]. 

BTadir Shah. Afshdrid — his birthplace, (mod.) Qalat-i-nadiri 
329 n. 4 ; [f llbO AH.-1747 AD.]. 

Ifahar, son of Hasan Khan Mewdti — released by Babur from 
capture (933) 545 ; returns to Court 578 ; escapes 581. 

Nahid Begim — her marriage (930) 443. 

iN’a^xnan Cliulira — captured by Tambal (908) 168 ; at a wine- 
party (925) 385. 

Guru Nftnak Shall — his relations with Daulat Khan Yusuf- 
khail and traditionally with Babur 461 n. 3 ; [^946 AH.— 
1539 AD.]. 

Napoleon — vr his problem of creed in Egypt less difficult than 
that of Babur with Shi‘a support 356. 

H’arpat Uara Chauhdn Rajput — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

ITai^ir Befic -makes over Andijan to Babur (904) 103 ; counsels 
him (908) 165 ; captured by Tarnbal 168 ; his sons Dost-, 
Mirim-, and Shahim - i - nasir ; his brother - in - law Auzun 
Hasan q.v. 

MTaBir irh5.Ti Nuhdni Afghan — particulars 659 n. 4 ; disaffected 
to Ibrahim Liidi and unsubmissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
discussion of his movements 530 ; assembles a force but flees 
before Babur’s 533-4, 544 ; his son Farid q,v, 

NSi^ir IdSrza Mirdn-shdhi Timur id^ Barlds Turk^ son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh — particulars 17 ; in Kasan {cst, 8) (899) 32 ; taken 
to his uncle Ahmad 32 ; meets Babur (908) 172, 178 ; at the 
capture of Kabul (910) 198, 199; Zurmut hostility 220;. 
given Ningnahar 227 ; misconduct 229, 241-2 ; accepts an 
invitation to Badakhshan 242-3 ; has an imbroglio with 
Khusrau Shah 243 ; clans which had left him 255 ; defeats 
Auzbegs (912) 295 ; defeated by Badakhshis and goes to 
Babur 321 ; Babur’s reflections on the situation 322 ; out 
with Babur (913) 324 ; in the van at Qaadahar *335 ; his 
loot and command and beleaguerment in Qandahar 339-40 ; 
goes to Ghazni 343, 344; given Kabul (917) 363; 

iW^ returns it to Babur (920) 363 ; dies in Ghazni (921) 363 ; 
his sister Mihr-banu and wife Qar5-guz Bdi-qavd q.v. ; 
[t92 1 AH.-l 515 AD,]. 

Khwaja Nai|iiru’d-dm Tusi — his Astronomical .Tables 79; 
[t672 AH.-l 274 AD.]. 
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Sultan ilfayiru’il-dm Sultan of Malwa— events 

following his death 593 ; his son Mahmud ; [t916 AH.~ 
1510 AP^ 

ITa^rat ShJUi Husain-shdht^ Sultan in Bengal — particulars 
482-3 ; reported friendly to Babur (935) 628, 637 ; sends him 
ah env6y 637 ; negbciations with him 661, 664, 676 ; referred 
to_ as at peace \vith Babur 665 ; mentioned 667, 677, 679 ; 
his troops defeated on the Ghogra 671-4 ; peace made 676 ; 
[t939 ah*-1532 ad.], 

M'asrat Sliftli Tughliiq Turk — receives Dihli from Timur 481 
n. 4. 

ITaurangr punishes the Mundahirs (936) 700, 701. 

ITau-roz, brother of Muhammad-‘all Jnng-jang — at Bajaur 
(925) 370. 

ITaukar Sindu, see Tuka. 

2!Tazar-i**ali Turk — on Babur's service (925) 389 ; his relation 
Minuchibr q.v* 

Ifazar Bahidur — killed on Khusrau Shah’s service 93, 94, 
279 ; [t903 ah.-1497-8'ad.]. 

Nazar Bah£dur Aiizbeg — one of five champions worsted by 
Babur in single combat (914) 349 n. 1 . 

Shah Nazar lurkmdn — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; 
rebels ’(91 4) 345. 

Ni*amat Arghun — ^his defeat 34. 

Mulla Ni^amat — killed in a surpri.se by Sanga 549 ; [1933 AH.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Khvvaja Ni^axnatu^l-lali — his son Asafl 286 n. 2. 

Nigarsi, see Dankusf. 

NiZani Klian Bidna'i — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
receives letters and a quatrain from him 529 ; defeats Babur's 
troops (933) 538-9 ; waits on Babur 539 ; in the left wing 
at KSnvva 567 ; on service (935) 678. 

Khwaja Ni9aziiu’d-din Abixuad, the author of the Tabaqdt- 
i^^barty son of Muhammad Muqlm — Bir- discussion of his 
story of the intended supersession of Babur’s sons 702—8 ; 
[tl063 AH.-1594 AP.]. 

SayyidNiS^^^’d^dluL ‘AU Klialifa MarghUdnhBarlds Turk 
son of J unaid — escapes from prison , and death (900) 55 ; 
driven from Babur's presence (903) 90, (905) 119 ; defends 
KSbiii (9i 2) 313 ; mediates (914) 34$ ; bears rumours of 
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Mughul revolt 346; in the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369 
and at l^Snlpat (932) 473 ; given charge of Ibrahihi's corpse 
474 n. 1 ; at Kanwa (933) 556, 558, 564-^5 ; on service 384, 
395, 666 ; communicates Md news at Ghknderl (934) 594 
and (935) 639 ; mediates for Rahfin-dad 689 ; Wtr*- declines 
the Badakhslimn government (936) 697 ; distussidh of 
his plan to set HumayQn aside (in Hindustan ?) 702-8 ; his 
seat at a feast 631 ; host to Babur 408 ; his sons Mu^ibb*i- 
‘all, Husamu’d-dm-i-‘ali, I^atnza and daughter Gul-barg 

Shaikh lliiipamu’d-dm Auliya— his tomb visited by Babur 
(932) 475 ; [1725 AH.-l 325 ad,]. 

Ni^famn’l-mulk Khawdfi, Dlwan in Her! — arrested and put 
to death 282 ; [t903 AH.- 1497-8 AD.]. 

Hazrat KTiib (Noah) — his father Lam 

Niir Begr (perhaps Sayyid Ndru’d-din Chaghdmdm infra ) — 
disobeys the Law, plays the lute (925) 395 ; joins Babur in 
an autumn garden 4l8 ; his brethren on service (932) 446 ; 
with Babur in the East (935) 653 ; in the battle of the 
Ghogra 673; sent to allay Rahim-dad's fears 688-9; his 
brother Shaham q,v, 

Sayyid Nuru^dL-dm Chaghdmdm — Sayyid Amir — a son-in- 
law of Babur and father of Sallma-sultan 713; perhaps 
Nur Beg supra. 

Shaikh Nuru’d-din Beg furkistdniy Qtbchdq Turk — grand- 
father, through a daughter, of Ydnas Chaghatdi 19 (sec T.R. 
trs. p. 64), 

N’uru’l->lali tamburchi — his experience in an earthquake (91 1) 
247. 

Sayyid Huyan Beg Tirmigi — particulars 273 ; his son Hasan- 
i-ya‘qub q,v, 

Huy an KukuldSeli Tirmtzt — makes a right guess (906) 
131— 2 ; on service against Shaibam 142 ; his sword sent as 
a gift to Tambal (907) 1 50 ; that sword wounds Babur’s head 
(908) 151, 167, 396 ; his suspicious death 151—152 ; Babur's 
grief 152; Nuyan’s uncle Haq-hazar ; [t907 Ali.- 
1502 AD.]. 

Padm&watl, wife of RSna Sanga-*— in Rintanbhur (935) 612 ; 
mentioned 613 n. 1 ; her son BikramSjit and kinsfhan Asuk- 
mal q,v, 

Pab&r Kliai;i Ludi^ sec Bibari; . 
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Paliar IGrzay a father-in-law of Jahangir Mirdn-shdht — his 
daughter brings her son Pir-i-muhammad to Babur (91 3) 331 . 

Pablawfin Audi (Oudki) — wrestles (935) 683, 688. 

PaJhlaw&n Ldkoriy a boatman — wrestles (935) 656. 

Papa Agliaoha, a mistress of Husain Bdt-qard — particulars 
266, 268—9 ; her five sons and three daughters 

Pap&-augliull, of Babur’s household — out with Babur (910) 
234 ; at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Parbat Krtknr — conveys tribute to Babur (925) 391, 392, 393. 

Pasba Begini Bahdrlii^ Aq-qfiiluq Turkmdn, daughter of ‘All- 
shukr B^ — particulars 49 ; her nephew Yar-‘ali Baldl q,v.^ 

Payanda-mubammad Qipldn — out with Babur (925) 404. 

P&yanda-eult&31 Begim Mirdn-shdht Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘Id and wife of Husain Bdt-qard — par- 
ticulars 263, 265, 268 ; her son Haidar and her daughters /A ; 
visited in Herat by Babur (912) 301 ; arranges a marriage 
for him 306; captured by ShaibanI (913) 327. 

Pietro deUa VaUe — an illustration drawn from his recorded 
morning-draught (1623 AD.) 395. 

Khwaja Pir Abxned Khawdfi — his son 281. 

Pir Budagb Sultan, Kh5qan in Desht QibchSq (H.S. iii, 232) 
— his Bai-qara marriage 258 m 2. 

Mir Pir Barwasll Hazdr-aspt — in charge of Balkh (857) 50 ; 
fights there ib. 

Pirl Beg Turkmdn — joins Babur (913) 336; particulars 
Author’s Note, 336. 

Pir Kanu of Sakhl-sarwar — Babur halts at his tomb (910) 238. 

Pir Muhammad Atlcht-bnghd, qiichin — particulars 50 and nn. ; 
drowned 48 n. 4, 50 ; [895 AH.— 1490 ad.]. 

Pir JdEuhaxnmad Mfrdn-shdhi Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Jahangir — brought b}^ his widowed mother to Babur (913) 
331, 

Pir*quli Sistdni — in the right wing at Panipat (932) 472, and 
at Kanwa (933) 566 ; on service (932) 530. 

Pir Sultan Pashdt — one of Babur’s guides (912) 308. 

Prester John, Wang Khan [T.R. trs. 16], Ong Khan [Abu’l-ghazi, 
Desmaisons’ trs. p. 55] — his title 23 n. 3. 

* For emendation of 266 n. 7, see Add. Notes under P. 266. 

* On p. 49 1. 3 for “ Black ” read White ; and in 1. 3 read (“ wife of **) Muhammadl 

son of (**Jahin>shih”). 
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Pulad Sultan A uzbeg - Shaibdn Chingiz - khdnid — son of 
Kuchum — Babur sends him his earliest-mentioned Diwan 
(925) 402, 632 n. 3 ; at Jam (934)622 ; an envoy goes from 
him to Babur (935) 631, 632, 641. 

Puran (Allah-birdI or Allah-quli) — out with Babur (910) 234 ; 
wounded (913) 342 ; his father-in^-law Qasim quchin 


Qabil (Cain) — Babur goes alone to his tomb (925) 415. 

Qadir-birdi Ghazni — spoken to by Babur when in hiding 
(908) 180-1. 

Qaitmas Turkman^ retainer of Jahangir— drowned (910) 237.* 

dalandar pidda — on Babur’s service (932) 529. 

Qapibar-*i-^ali Arghun — on Babur’s service (935) 688. 

Qaz^bar-i-*ali Beg — mobilizes the Hindustan army by Abu- 
sa‘Id’s order(873?)46; expelled from Khurasan with Mahmud 
Mirdn-shdhi 47. 

Qaxnbar-i-^ali Beg q^chin^ son of Qasim — races with Babur (?) 
(907) 147 ; wounded, brings Babur a message (908) 174; 
one of the eight in flight from AkhsI 177 ; gives Bal^r his 
horse 177-8; beats down snow for a road (912) 308—9 ; 
fights rebels in Kabul 315 ; at Qandahar (913) 334 ; wounded 
336 ; hurries from Qunduz against rebels in Ghazni (921) 
364 ; brings Babur a letter from Balkh (?) (925) 385. 

Qatnbar-i-^ali Beg Stldkh, Mughul — particulars 28 ; his in- 
convenient absence (904) 106 ; recalled (905) 108 ; goes 
away 110 ; returns 112; in the van at Khuban 113 ; goes 
away 115; returns and is ill-tempered 117; his districts 
115, 124; his ill-timed pacificism 118; his miscon^ct 123 ; 
goes to Tambal, made prisoner, escapes to Babur 124; on 
Babur’s service (906) 130, 131 ; at Sar-i-pul 138, 139 ; s^nds 
his family out of Samarkand 141 ; ? races with Babur (907) 
147 ; ? leaves Babur in Dikh-kat 150n. 3 ; conspires against 
Tarnbal and goes to The Khan (Mahmud) 154 ; serves 
B§bur against Tambal (908) 161, 162, 165, 166; counsels 
Babur distastefully and flees 168, 170 ; talks to him of peace 
with Tarnbal 173 ; made prisoner in AkhsI ‘against Babur’s 
wish 174 ; leaves Khusrau Shah for Babur (910) 189 ; dis- 
missed by Babur and why 192, 532 n. 1 ; his son 'Abdu’- 
shukur q.v. 


* Cf. H.S. Peru’s trs. p. 70 for the same name Qaitmas. 

* y 
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Qaxiibar Bi Auzbeg — blamed by ShaibanI for three murders 
(906) 128; on service for him (910) 242, 244; defeated by 
Tahmasp ^qj^atvrs men (934) 622. 

Qara AJimad yurilnchi — Babur s messenger to the Kabul begs 
(912) 314. 

Qara Barlaa — leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; 
fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 ; besieged and holds 
out to the end 143, 144. 

Sayyid Qara "Beg Kohbur Chaghatdi — remains with Babur at 
a crisis (903) 91 ; invited into Akhsi (for Babur) (904) 101 ; 
escapes after defeat 106; at Khuban (905) 113 ; released 
119*; his (?) hasty retreat to entrenchments (906) 138, 232 
n. 4 ; his son ‘Abdu’l-qadus q,v, 

Clara Bilnt — surrenders Qalat-i-ghilzal to Babur (911) 248~9. 

daraclia IKh&Ti — punished for disobedience (925) 390-1 ; on 
service (934) 602, (935) 638; his messenger with news of 
Mahim’s journey 650, 659. 

dara-gr^ Beifim Arldt — her marriage with Nasir Mtrdn- 
shdhi 265. 

dara-gT'dss Beg^im, see (1) Makhduma, (2) Rabi'a>sultan. 

dara-qiisdL — on Babur’s service (932) 471; in the left-wing 
\tulghufnd\ at Panipat 473. 

darlug^li&cli. Baklislii kills Mughul Beg’s ison (904) 102. 

Qasliqa lEalmiud (or Qashqa), Beg of the Chlras tumdn of 
Mughuls — sent to help Babur (906) 1 38 ; quarrels with a 
Begchfk for the military post of honour (907) 155. (He 
may be ‘‘ Baba Qashqa^’ q.v. 

Mulla daBlm — building work given to him (935) 642. 

Sayyid Qdsim (p. 96), sec Sayyid Kama!. 

dSaim-l-^aJab Beg — remains with Babur at a crisis (903) 91; 
promoted to beg’s rank (904) 104 ; captured by Tarpbars 
men (905) 115-6; released 119. 

Clasi|n-*l-^i^)I tariydM-^vsx\x%\Q\zxi at entertainments (925) 385, 
387,388. 

Beg ^7rAf«-^particulars 26 ; supjjorts Babur (899) 30, 
(900) 43 ^ his appointments 43, 44 (where delete Sayyid as 
bis title) ; punishes Mughuls (902) 66-7, 153 

and has to leave Babur (907) 27, 67 ; on missions (903) 90, 
(904) 100, 101 ; remains with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 

capture is not recorded. 
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defeated by MughQls (904) 105-^ ; in the e^tre atOCJiub^n 
(905) 113 ; banished from Andijan by ‘Ali-dost 119 ; rejoins 
Babur for Samarkand 123, (906) 130 ; suspects Bana’I 136 ; 
in the centre at Sar-i-pul 139; defending' Samarkand 141, 
142,143,144.; races with Babur (907) 147 ; advises a tactful 
gift 150 ; out with Babur (910) 234 ; rewarded (911) 252 ; 
goes with a punitive force to Nigr-au 253 ; a saying of his 
twisted for ill 254; defeats Auzbegs (912) 295; insists in 
Herat on ceremony due to Babur 298 ; angered by Babur’s 
being pressed to drink wine 304 ; mistaken as to a route 
308-9 ; mistakenly compassionate 313 ; allowed to keep his 
Fifth of spoil (913) 324 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 334, 
335 ; wounded 336 ; retainers allotted to him 339 ; his 
counsel 339-40 ; mediates for suspects (914) 345 ; waits on 
Babur returned from Hindustan (925) 395 ; mediates for 
Tramontane clans to leave Kabul 402 ; Babur breaks fast at 
his house 408 ; his sons Hamza, Tingn-bird!, Qafnbar-i-‘ali 
his ill-conducted nephew 414 ; a servant 31 3; a father- 
in-law Banda-i-‘all q.v, ; [t928 AH.-1522 AD.]. 

dasim Du/ddz, Barlds Turk — serving Bai-sunghar Mirdn- 
shdhi (902) 65 ; joins Babur 66. 

daaizn-i-Busaiii Auzbeg-Shaibdn^ son of Qasim and ‘Ayisha- 
sultan Bdt-qard — particulars 267, 298 ; joins Babur (933) 
550 ; at Kanwa 556, 559 ; receives Badaun 582 ; on service 
582, (934) 589, (935) 682 ; in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 
569; mentioned 631 n. 4, wttr 706. 

Sayyid Qaaim Jaldtr — wins the Champion’s Portion at Asfara 
(900) S3 ; takes it at Shahrukhiya 53 ; stays with Babur at a 
crisis (903) 91 ; joins him for Samarkand' (905) 123-4; at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 1 39 ; his strange doings in 
Pap (908) 171; his unseasonable arrival in Akhsi 1 74 ; defeats 
an Auzbeg raider (910) 195 ; out with Babur 234, (925) 403 ; 
drunk 415 ; Babur pays him a consolation-visit 418 ; a l>arty 
in his country-house (926) 420 ; assigned to reinforce Khwaja 
Kalan in Kabul (935) 647. 

Qfislm Khan Qdzzdq, Juji Chingiz-khdnid — his marriage with 
Sultan-nigar Chaghatdt 23 ; his good administration 23^ ; 
[t924 AH.-1518 AD.]. 

daalTli Khttka{?) Arghun^ (var. Jangeh ) — in Akhs! (908) 174. 

KHwSj a— succeeds in his brother Yakka’s appointmefits 
(935) 674 ; on service 682. 
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KukuldSali — at a household party (906) 131 (his name 
is omitted from the IJai. MS. f. 83 and from my text) ; helps 
Babur at his mother’s burial (911) 246 ; at Qwirffthir (913) 
335 ; his ArghOn marriage 342, 199 n. 1, 443. 

Qasim Mir-akh'wiir — stays with BSbur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 
on service (933) 548. 

Malik Qasim Mughul^ brother (p. 568) of Baba Qashqa — in the 
right-wing \ttdghufnd\ at PSmpat (932) 473, and at Kanwa 
(933) 568 ; on service with his brethren (932) 528, (933) 558, 
582, (934) 589 ; his good service near Qanuj and his death 
599; his kinsmen, see sm. Baba Qashqa ; [f934AH,-l 528 ad.]. 

ShSh QSsim pMda—^SGnt on a second mission to Babur’s kins- 
folk in Khurasan (935) 617. 

Qasim Sambhali — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; sur- 
renders 528, 529 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa (933) 
547 (where the Hai. MS. adds Beg ”, by clerical ? error). 

Qasim Sulj^n Auzbeg-Shaibdn Chtngtz-khdnid — his Bai-qara 
marriage 267 ; at a reception (912) 298 : his son Qasim-i- 
husain qxK 

Qataq Begim, wife of Ahmad Mirdn-shdhl — particulars 36 ; 
of Ahmad’s escape from her dominance 36 n. 1. 

dasryam Beg — Aurdu (Urdu) Sh§h — out with Babur (925) 
403 ; waits on Babur as Governor of Ningnahar (926) 421 ; 
joins him in Hindustan (933) 550 (here Qawwam AQrdu- 
shih) ; at Kanwa 556, 569. 

Qai^ BihaSdi— «Babur forbids unlawful drinks in his house (925) 
398. 

Q&ai Ohulam — escapes death by pretending to be a slave 
(904) 102. 

Qazi Jia — waits on Babur (932) 527 ; on service 530, (933) 
544, (935) 639 ; joins Babur ^7 ; on service 668, 682. 

Cta^i of Kabul — waits on Bsbur (925) 395. 

QiS^i of Samana — complains of Mundahir attack (936) 
693, 700. 

CUsmat&i Mirza — on Babur’s service in Hindustan (932) 474, 
(933) 545, 54^7, 548 ; his untimely praise of the Rajput 
army 548, 550. 

Qilka Kdshghart—^sc&^s death (904) 102. 

QakU tawachi — messenger of Shah Beg Arghun to Babur (925) 
395. 
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Qublai Khan , great-grandson of Chingiz Khan — his building 
at Qarshi 84 n. 2 ; [tb93 AH.-1294 AD.]. 

Quch Beg (Quj)» son of Ahmad qardwal — in the left wing at 
Khuban (905) 113 ; his courage at Bishkharan 118 ; leaves 
Babur for Hisar. (906) 129; ? reprieved at QHsim quchin's 
request (914) 345 ; on Babur’s service (925) 374, (925) 384 ; 
at Parhala 390 ; comes on summons to Kabul 409 ; referred 
to as dead (933) 565 ; his brother Tardi Beg q^v. 

Quch Arghun — allotted in Qalat to Qasim quchin (913) 339, 

QrUch Beg Koffbur ghatdi, son of Haidar-i-qasim — at Sar- 
i-pul (906) 139 ; in Samarkand besieged 142, 143, 144. 

Qul-aruk — drowned in the Sind-water (910) 237. 

0,111 -hay azid bakdwal — particulars 237 ; swims the Sind-water 
(910) 237 ; at Qandahar (913) 335, 338 ; his son Tizak q.v. ; 
his tomb near Kabul 198. 

Oull Beg Arghiin — known as attached to Babur (913) 337 ; 
returns from an embassy to Kashghar (925) 415 ; his brother 
Ahmad-‘ali Tarkhan q.v. 

Oulij Bahadur Ad:;hcg — mentioned in Tahmasp’s Safawt^s 
account of Jam (935) 636 n. 2. 

Mirza ^uli Kukuldash, see Mirza-quli. 

Ouli-muhammad Bftghdd qiichin — particulars 40. 

Ustad Oul-mubaminad "'Audi — particulars 291 ; his musical 
training owed to Nawa’i 272. 

Oul-nachaq — holding Balkh for the Bai-qaras (912) 294, 296 ; 
surrenders it to Shaibani 300. 

Oul-nazar of Taghai Beg — sallies out from Samarkand (906) 
142 ; docs well 144. 

Ourban Chlrkhi — sent into Bhira (925) 381 ; a false rumour 
about him as invited into Balkh (935) 625 ; gifts to his 
servants 633 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669 ; on service 678. 

Qusam ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions — his tomb at 
Samarkand 75. 

Qusum-nai (?) — on service (932) 534. 

dutb S^han SnrwdnJ — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
Mahdl Khwaja sent against him in Etawa 530 ; takes 
Chandvvar (933) 557 ; abandons both places 579, 582 ; 
defeated 587. 

Khwaja dutbu’d-din Ailskt {(/ski ) — his birthplace in fan- 
ghana 475 n. 6 ; Bsbur visits his tomb in Dihli (932J 475.; 
[t633 AH.-1235 AD.]. 
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dnilua BUllwija KolLUldSsli — with Babur in Samarkand 
(906) 143, iS ; host to Babur (925) 398, 407 ; held up as an 
example 406. 

Clutluq-mulliammad Kukuldasli, foster-brother of Daulat- 
sultan Khanim — brings Babur letters from Kashghar (925) 
409 (where for “ Daulat read Qutluq). 

Qutluq*nigrar EHiaznim Chagkatdi Chtngiz-khdnid^ mother of 
Babur — particulars 21 ; mentic ned 17, i9 ; in Andijan (900) 
43 ; entreats her son’s help (903) 88, 89 ; sent to join him in 
Khujand 92, and in Aura-tipa (905) 136 ; her Mughuls rebel 
(904) 105 ; with Babur in Samarkand (906) 136 ; leaves the 
town with him (907) 147 ; hears of a sister’s death 148-9 ; 
goes to her own family in Tashkint 149 ; her dangerous 
illness ib,\ her safety leaves Babur free (908) 157, 158; 
mr with him in Sukh 184 ; uses his tent in the exodus from 
Farghana (910) 188 ; left in Kahmard 189 ; crosses Hindu- 
kush and rejoins him in Kabul 197 ; her death (911) 21, 246 ; 
her treatment as a refugee in Tashkint (908) contrasted with 
that of her refugee-relations in Kabul (912) 318 ; her concern 
for her son’s marriage affairs (905) 120, (910) 48 ; her old 
governess 148 ; [t911 AH.-1505 ad.]. 

Qutluq-qadam qardwal — out with Babur (910) 236-7 ; in the 
left-centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; on service (925) 403, 
(932) 458, 460, 468, 471, 530; in the left wing at Panipat 
472 and at Kanwa (933) 567, 570 ; on service 475 ; host to 
Babur /^926) 424 ; his tomb and bridge near Kabul 198, 204 ; 
[1934 AH.-1528 AD. ?]. 

Qutluq-sultan Begrim, daughter of Miran-shah son of Timur 
— wife of Husain Qdnjut 256 n. 5. 


Babi^ a- sultan Begim Mirdn'Shdhi Tiinflridy Barlds Turk — 
Qara-guz Beglm — daughter of Ahmad — particulars 13, 35. 

Sayyid Bafi‘u’d-din Safawt — Mulla Raff — mediates for 
Nizam Khan with Babur (933) 5v39 ; concocts tonic powders 
(935) 606 ; at a feast 631. 

Khwaja Raliim-dad, paternal - nephew of MahdT Khwaja — 
receives and obtains possession of GQaliar (933) 539, 540, 
547 ; his quarters and constructions there (935) 607, 610, 
613; Babur sleeps in his flower-garden 612, 613; action 
against him as seditious 688-9, (936) 690 ; his son held as 
hostage and escapes (935) 688-9 ; swr- Ihn Batuta’s account 
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of him 692 n. 1 ; swr* no sequel of his rebellion mentioned in 
the Akba^'-ndma 692. 

Rahmat pidda — conveys letters to Kabul (932) 466. 

Baja of Kahlur — iwe^ waits on Babur (936) 699. 

Bajab-sultan Begim MtrdH-shdht Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48, 49. 

Bamzan lull — a musician at parties (925) 387, 388. 

Bao Sarwdnl, see Daud. 

Sultan Bashid Khan Chaghaldi Chingiz-khdnid, son of Sa‘Id 
and Makhtum Qdluchi (T.R. trs. p. 187) — his QazzSq 
marriage 23. 

Mr. Thomas Bactel— an illustration drawn from his morning- 
diaught recorded [1623 AD.] 395. 

Bana Batan-si — successor of his father SangS in Chitor 613 ; 
mentioned in connection with the Khllji iewels ih : his 
younger brother Bikramajit qjv. 

Bauh-dam —musician at entertainments (925) 385, 387, 388; 
in a raft- misadventure 407. 

Bawii’i Sartvdm (Rao) — serving Babur (933) 538 (here read 
as Daud), (935) 682 ; ho.st to Babur (934) 588. 

Binish (van Zinish) Auzbeg — his defeat by Tahmasp Safawi 
(934) 618, 622 (where in n. 1 for “ 934 ” read 935 as the date 
of the battle of Jam) ; [t934 AH.-1528 AD.]. 

A Bumi prescribes for Babur (935) 657, 660. 

Raja Bup-narain — included in Babur s Revenue List 521. 

Buqaiya Agha, wife of Badi‘u’z-zaman Bdl-qard — captured 
in Herat and married by Timur Afizbeg 328. 

Buqaiya -sultan Begim Mirdn-shdhl Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter ofTImar Shaikh — particulars 1 8, 19; [td7>.935 AH.- 
1528 AD.]. 

Bus t am all Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 
335 ; on service (925) 377, (933) 538 ; in the tulghuma of 
the left-wing at Kanwa 568, 569. 

Bustam Khan— liras (p. 576) — captures Babur’s commander 
at Kul (Koel) (933) 557, 576 ; captured and flayed alive 576. 

Sa^adat-bakht Begim— Begim S\i\t^n--Bdi-qard Tlmurid, 
Barlds Turk, daughter of Husain — particulars 266-7. 

N^siru’d-din Sabuktigin Ghaznazvl Turk — the humble status . 
of his capital 217 ; a legend concerning him 219; hi§ son 
Mahmud q.v, ; [t387 AH.-997 AD.]. 
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Sa<p3LU'an Tank Rajput — his acceptance of Islam 481 n. 5. 

Pahlawdn — made to wrestle (935) 650 ; forbidden as an 

antagonist 653 ; wrestles 688. 

MuUa Sa^du’d-*dm Mas^ud Taftazdni — a descendant of 283 ; 
lp92 AH.- 1390 AD,]. 

Sultan Sa^ld Hlian Ghdzi^ Chaghatdi Chinqiz-khdnid^ son of 
Ahmad — particulars, 698 nn. 2, 3, 349 ; meets Babur (908) 
159 ; stays with him in Kabul (914) 318, 349-50 ; receives 
Andijan from him (916) 318, 357 ; loyal to him 344 n. 2, 
351-2; sends an envoy to him (917) 22; Haidar 
Dughldt goes from Babur to Sa‘id (918) 362 ; two kinswomen 
take refuge with him (923 and 924) 24 (where in n. 1 delete 
the second sentence) ; reported to havedesigns onBadakhshan 
(925) 412 ; an envoy to him returns 415 ; named as a 
principal actor between 926 and 932 AH. 427 ; writes and 
sends gifts to Babur (932) 446 ; invades Badakhshan 

(936) 695-6 ; S)ir* gist of a letter from Babur to him 697-8 ; 

Babur moves menacingly Ibr the North-west 698 ; his 
full-brother Khalil, his son Rashid, his wife Habiba,and kukul- 
dash Y§ngi Beg q.v . ; [t939 ah.-1533vad.]. 

Sa^idliq Sa^d Turkmdn — defeated by Husain Bdi-qard (873 ?) 
260. 

Saif-i*^ali Beg: Bahdrln Qard-qutltiq Turkman ^ father of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan — particulars 91 n. 3.* 

Maulant Saifi Bukhdrl — ‘Aruzi — particulars 288 ; [t909 AH.- 
1503-4 AD.]. 

Saif Blhan Nuhdni, son of Darya Khan — deserts ‘Alam Khan 
Ludi (932) 457. 

Saifu'd-din Ahmads Shaikhu’l-islam in Herat — particulars 
283 ; takes the keys of Herat to Shaibani (913) 328 , his 
pupil Muhaminad-i-yusuf q,v, ; killed by Shah Isma‘il 283 ; 
[t916 AH.-1510 A.D.]. 

Haji Saifu’d-din Beg, ? uncle of Timur — his des;:endant 
Wall Beg 272. 

Sakma Mugkfd — rebels against Babur (914) 345, 

Salahu’d-din (Silhadi) — particulars 562 n, 3, 614 n. 2 ; his 
force at Kanwa (933) 562 ; attack on him planned and 
abandoned (934) 598 ; Babur visits village near his birth- 
place (935) 614 ; mentioned 628 n. 2. 

* He joined Babur with his father Yar-i-‘al! in910AH. (Blochmann's 

Biographies, A.-i A. trs. 315). 
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Saliha-sultan Bogim Mirdn-shdkl, daughter of MahmQd and 
Pasha, wife of Babur — (name not now in the Turk! text) 47 ; 

the likelihood that she and “Dil-dar*^* were one 713 
(where read Saliha). 

9alilia-8ultfin Mirdn-shd/n — Aq Begim— -daughter of Ahmad 
and Qataq — particulars 35 ; gifts from her wedding reach 
Babur (900) 43. 

Salima-sultan Begim— her parentage 713. 

Sultan Salim Riivii — takes Badi‘u-z-zaman Bdi'-qard^ a captive, 
to Constantinople (920) 327 n. 5 ; defeats Isma‘ll Safaiui 
at Chaldiran (920) 443, 469 ; [t926 AII.-1520 adJ. 

Samad Mtnglight — wounded and dies 106; [t904AH.-l499Ar>.]. 

Mehtar Sazfiblial, slave of Shah Beg Arghun — particulars 
338 n. 2 ; captured at Qandahar and escapes (913) 338 ; 
wmr- Commander in Qandahar and rcvictuals it for Shah 
Beg 432. 

Sultan Sanjar Barlds Turk^ son of 'Abdifl-lah — incites a 
Mughul revolt in Kabul (912)313—17 ; spared on famils* 
grounds 317. 

Sultan Sanjar Mirza Metvi — his daughter Bega Sultan 
BegTm’s Bai-qara marriage (cv/'. 860) 267. 

Rana Sanga Mczvdrl — particulars 483, 558 n. 2 ; his capture 
of Chanderi 593 ; proffers Babur co-operation against Ibrahim 
Z«nrf(931?)426‘, 529 ; fails him (932) 529 ; takes Kandar 530, 
539 ; Babur’s attack on him deferred 530-1 and determined 
(933) 538 ; his strength and approach 544, 547 ; defeated at 
Kanwa 559—574 ; escapes 576 ; references to the battle 267, 
533, 579, 582, 583. 599, 600, 630 n. 4, 637, 663 ; his lands not 
invaded, on climatic grounds 577, 578 ; Babur’s planned 
attack on him in Chitor frustrated (934) 598 ; his wife 
Padmavvati and sons Ratan-si and Bikramajit qrj , ; his trusted 
man Medini Rao q . v , ; [t934 ah.- 1 528 ad.].* 

Sangur JBllian Janjuha — waits on Babur (925) 383 ; on service 
389, 419 ; killed in a sally from Biana 548 ; [t^33 -AH.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Mir Sar-i-barliana, see Shamsu’d-din Muhammad. 

Sarigb-baBb Mirza lidrachl — sent by The Khan (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161, 170. 

Mulla Sars&n — KSmran’s messenger and custodian of Ibrahim* 
Ltidts son (933) 544. 

* Concerning the date of h^'s death, see Additional Notes under p. 60J. 
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Sar*u-pa Gujur — Babur*s guide to Parhala (925) 389, 391. 
Satrvi B^achi — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Sultan Satilq-bufflira Ellian Ghaxi Padshah (b. 384 ah.~ 
994 AD.). — a surmised descendant 29 n. 8 ; his style Padshah 
344 n. 2. 

Sayyid Amir, see Nuru’d-din Chagkantdnl. 

Sasryid Sahhani — Shah Tahir Khivandi Dakkani — present 
at a feast (935) 631.* 

Sayyid Dahni Skirdziy or Rukni, or Zakni — receives honours 
and orders (935) 619 ; on his name and work ib, n. 2, 634 
n. 1 ; (see supra). 

Sayyidi Begr Taghai, see Sherim Taghai. 

Sasryidim ‘Ali darbdn (? Muhammad“‘all), son of Baba ‘All 
Beg — particulars 307 ; serving Khusrau Shah (901 ) 60—1 ; 
leads the Rusta-hazara to join Babur (910) 196 ; a follower 
punished 197 ; takes Bai*qara service (912) 307 ; drowned 
by BadiVz-zaman 307-8; [1[cir. 913 AH.-1507 ad.]. 
Saysnld SCaahhadi (var. Masnadi) — brings Babur news of 
Khwija RahTmdad’s sedition (935) 688. 

Sayyid Mirza Andikhudiy ? brother of Apaq Begim — his two 
Bai-qara marriages 267. 

Sayyid Rumi— at a feast (935) 631. 

Sayyid Khurdsdni — attends Babur’s mother (91 1) 247. 

Shad Bdi-qard Timurtdy Barlds Turk — particulars 

263-4 ; her husband ‘Adil Sultan Aiizbeg 
Shadiy a reciter — his son Ghulam-i-shadi 292. 

Shadi Khan Kizvi Afghan — fights and submits to Babur (910) 
233. 

Shadman chuhra — wrestles (935) 660. 

Shah Baba bllddr — entrusted with building work (935) 642. 
Shah-baz qalandar — his tomb destroyed by Babur (925) 377. 
Shah-baz Qdrluq — serving Tainbal (908) 170. 

Shah Beg^ Argkun — Shuja* JBeg — son of Zu’n-nun — his close 
as$)[>ciation with his father 274 ; mentioned as with him in 
Qahdahar (902) 71, (910) 198, 227 ; they give refuge to 

Since my text was printed, my husband has lighted upon what shows that the 
guest at the feast was an ambassador sent by Burhan Nijjam Shah of Ahmadnagar to 
congpratulate B&bur on his conquest of Dihll, namely, Shah X^hir the apostle of 
Shiism in the Dakkan. He is thus distinguished from Sayyid Daknl, (Rukni, 
Zakni) infra and my text needs suitable correction. (See Add. Notes under p. 631 
for further particulars of the Sayyid and his embassy.) 
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Badl‘u’ 2 -zaman Bdi-qard (902) 71, (913) 307 ; act with the 
Mirza (903) 94, 95 ; favoured by Husain Bdt-qard 264 ; his 
dominance ib, ; proffers and renounces co-operation with 
Babur against ShaibanI (913) 330,-331-2 ; loses QandahSr 
to him 337-8 ; ear* released from Safawi imprisonment by 
his slave Sambhal’s devotion (917) 338 n. 2, 365 ; news of 
his taking Kahan reaches Babur (925) 395 ; his interpretation 
of Babur’s reiterated attack on QandahSr 365, wr- 427 ; 
other suggestions for the attack of 926 AH. 430 ; action 
of his checks an expedition into Hindustan (926) 428, 429, 
430 ; his position and political relations 429 ; Babur’s 
campaign against Qandahar (926-928) 366, 430-436, App. 
J. xxxiv ; final surrender to Babur (928) ib, ; his 

death 437, 443 ; his son Shah Hasan, brother Muhammad 
Muqlm, slave Mehtar, commissary Qizll q,v, ; [t930 AH.- 
1524 AD. ?3 

Shall Beg^im Badakkskz, wife of Yunas Khan Chaghatdi — 
particulars 22-3 ; visited by Babur (903) 92, (907) 149, (908) 
157; delay s to accept his plans 1 58 ; meets her younger son 
Ahmad 159 ; a*r* ordered by ShaibanI to stay in Tashkint 
184; comes to Babur in Kabul (911) 246; disloyal (912) 
317 ; his reflections on her conduct 318—9 ; goes to Badakh- 
shan (913) 21, 35, 341 ; captured by Aba-bikr Kdshghart\ 
her sons Mahmud and Ahmad, her daughter Daulat-sultSn, 
her nephews Sanjar Barlds ; her grandsons MirzS Khan and 
Sa‘id (and his brothers) q.v. 

Shah-i-gh&rib Mirza Bdi-qaz d lizpiurid^ B arias Turk^ soi^ of 
Husain and Khadija — particulars 261, 268 ; his retainer Ahi 
tile poet 289 n. 3 ; [t902 ah. -1496-7 ad. — H.S. lith. ed. iii, 
260], 

Shahi qalandar — plays the ribdb (925) 417. 

Shahi tamgfidchi — appointed clerk (935) 629. 

Shahim (Shah Muhammad?) — sent for news (932) 454; climbs 
into Chanderi (934) 595 (here yuz-bdshi) ; his brother Nur 
Beg qrcK 

Shahim-i-nasir — one of eight fugitives from Akhsi (908) 177. 

Shah-Jahan Padshah Mlrdpt-shdhi TJpunrid^ Barlds Turk— 
184 ; his imitation of Babur (1030) 298 n. 3 ; ssr* his 
work in Babur’s burial-garden 710, App. V, Ixxx, [f 1076 AH.- 
1666 AD.], 
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SliaJi Muhammad muhrddr^ son of Bsba Qashqa — on Babur’s 
service (925) 388, (935) 688 ; his kinsmen see s.n, Babfi 
Qashqa; [t958 AH.-1551 ad.].* 

Sh&h-qiuli ghichaki — a guitar-player — particulars 291. 

ShSh-qull Kftl-dbi — goes into Hisat (935) 640 ; his brother 
Wais 

ShaJi-quli^ ? servant of Div Sultan (p. 635) — sent to give Babur 
a report of the battle of Jam (935) 649 ; conveys from Babur 
an acceptance of excuse to Tahmasp Safavui 649. 

Shalirak — conveys letters and a copy of Babui-nama writings 
(935) 652, 653. 

Shahr-hanu Beg^im Mirdn-shdkt Ttinurid, Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of Abu-sa*id — particulars 268 ; married to Husain 
Bdi-qard 873) and divorced (876) 21 n. 1, 268. 

Shahr-banu Begrim Afirdn-skd/uX^^^ su/frfi)y daughter of ‘Umar 
Shaikh, wife of Junaid Barlds — particulars 18. 

Sbabrukb Mirza Barlds Turk, son of Timur — mentioned in 
a genealogy 14 ; ruling in Herat when Husain Bdi-qard was 
born there (842) 256 ; his w*azir serves Husain (after 873) 
281 ; [t850 ah .-1447 ad.]. 

ShaJirukh-Sullt;aa Afshdr Turk — commands a reinforcement 
for Babur from Isma'il Sa/awi {9\7) 354. 

Shah Sufi — does well in Samarkand (906) 144. 

Shah Sultan Begim Arghun), wife of Abu-sa‘id Mirdn- 
shdht and mother of ‘Umar Shaikh — her parentage not 
stated 13 n. 5,® 45 n. 1 ; goes from Akhsi to Andijan when 
widowed (899) 32; a mediator (905) 113 ; her death 
announced (907) 149; [t906 ah. -1501 ad.]. 

Sh5.h-suwar Muglnll — fights in single combat (904)106. 

Shah Tahir Khwdndi Dakkant, see Sayyid Dakkani. 

Shah-zada, ? Shah Hasan Arghiln — (926) 417, 418. 

Sh&h-zada son of Nasrat Shah — negociates with 

Babur (935) 676 (where the note reference “ 5 ” should follow 
Mungir). 

Shaibak pldda — brings news of Hind-al’s birth (925) 385. 

A Shaiban-Auzbeg: Sult&n’s marriage 23. 

* For further particulars see Add. Note under p. 688. 

» For “ H.S. ii ” read iii (as also in some other places). 
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Muhammad Shaibani KJian — Shaibaq Khan * — Auzb&g- 
S/iaiban CJuHgJz-khanid — his relations with Hamza and 
Mahdi Sultans q.v, ; invited to help Bai-sunghar (903) 73 ; 
raids Shiraz 92 ; defeats Tarkhans in Dabusl (905) 40, 124, 
(906) 137 ; takes Bukhara 125 ; is given Samarkand by 'Ali 
Affnh/-sbd/it i25 ; murders the Mirza (906) 1 28 ; his men 
murder Khwaja Yah)'a and two sons 128 ; loses Samarkand 
by Baluir’s surprise attack 131, 132, 134 ; Babur’s comparison 
of this capture with Husain Bai-qard' s of Herat 135 ; Babur\s 
estimate of Shaibani’s position 137-8; defeats Babur at 
Sar-i-f>ul (Khwaja Kardzan) 138-141 ; besieges Samarkand 
and effects its surrender (906) 142—7 ; receives an envoy from 
Husain BdF-qard \ A5 ; crosses the frozen Saihun and raids 
Shahrukhiya 151; plunders Aura-tipa 152-3; referred to 
(908) 158, 168; invited into Farghana 172; defeats the 
Chaghatai Khans and Babur at ArchTan 18, 183 ; cap- 

tures Andijiin (909 ?) 192 ; beheads Wali Qibchdq (910) 196 ; 
takes Khwarizin (911) 242, 255-6; co-operation against 
him invited by Husain Bdi-qara (910) 190, (911) 255 ; his 
men beaten in Badakhshan (91 1-2) 29*1—5 ; takes Balkh 300 ; 
his capture of Herat (913) 263,275,296-7,325-330; besieges 
Nasir Mirdn-shdhi in Qandahar and retires 339-40, 343 ; a 
recognized menace to Kabul 21 n. 4 ; 340, 342 ; orders Sa‘Jd 
ChaghataTs death (914) 349; murders Chaghatai and 

Dughlat chiefs 350 ; war begun with Shah Isma‘il (915) 350 ; 
defeated and killed at Merv 350 ; his wives Mihr-nigar 
Chaghatai, Khan-zada Mirdn-shdht, Zuhra Auzbeg g,v. ; his 
sons Timur and Khurram q.v, ; Bana'I his retainer (906) 1 36 ; 
creates a Tarkhan 133 ; [f915 AH.— Dec. 1510 AD.]. 

Shaikh! — receives gifts (935) 633. 

Shaikhim Bogr, amir and poet of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars 
277, 286 ; [t918 AH.-1512-3 ad.]. 

Shaikhim IMCIrza Auzbeg — holding QarshI for his nephew 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah (918) 360. 

Shaikhim mir~shikdr — loses one of Babur’s good hawks (925) 
394. 

Shaikh! ndyl, flautist in Husain Bdi-qard' s Court — particulars 
291 ; owed his training to Nawa’I 272 

* Down to p. 131 the Hai. MS. uses the name Shaibani or Shaibani Khan ; from 
that page onwards it writes Shaibaq Kh§.n, in agreement with the Elj^hinstonft MS. 
— Other names found are Gullmdan’s Shahi Beg Khan and Shah-bakht. (My 
note 2 on p. 12 needs modii^ation.) 
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Shaikh Sliaraf Qard-bdght — his arrest for sedition (935) 687-8. 

Shaikh Sharafa’d-din Muntrt — his father Shaikh Yahya 
Ckishti 666 ; his writings read aloud to Akbar 666 n. 7 ; 
[t782 AH.-1380 AD.]. 

Sliami (Syrian)— deserts from Qandahar (913) 343. 

Slxer-afSTan, brother of Tardi and Quj Begs — on Babur’s service 
(933) 538. 

Sher-i-ahmad — belittled as good company (935) 648. 

Sher tiki ’Seg A rgAun (var. Sher, Sherka) — serving Muqim 
Arghiin (910) 195 ; defeated and takes service with Babur 

196, 198 ; in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Slier-i-*ali Aughldn^ Chaghatdt Chingtz-kkanid — mentioned in 

Yunas KhSn’s genealogy 19. 

Sher-i-*aU chuhra (a brave ?) — deserts Babur (906) 129 ; put to 
death under suspicion (911) 248. 

Mir Slier iPEaji Kiinji Mughnl — his daughter’s marriage 

with YSnas KhSn 20 (where for “ ‘Ali-sher ” read Sher Haji). 

Sherim (Shcr-i-muhammad ?) chuhra^ a brave ? — defends Hisar 
(910) 244 ; killed at Qunduz ib . ; [t910 AH.-1505 ad.]. 

Sherim Xctgrhai Kunjt Mughul — Taghal Beg — maternal uncle 
of Babur’s mother — supports Babur (899) 29, (903) 91, 98 ; 
captured by Tarnbal (905) 110 ; released 1 19 ; in Samarkand 
(906) 141, 143, 188 ; Babur’s reflections on his conduct 141, 
188 ; thinks of leaving Babur (910) 188 ; on his service 194, 

197, 234 ; loses an index-finger 235 ; his post against rebels 
(912) 314; an opinion on game {kiytk) (913) 325 ; in the 
right wing at Qandahar (91 3) 334, 337 ; counsels a retreat to 
Badakhshan from Kabul 340 ; wr disloyal (916) 351 ; heads 
Mughul revolt in Ghazni (921 ) 363 ; defeated 364, 397 ; takes 
refuge with Babur 364 ; his son Tuqa ; his (and other) 
abbreviated names 29 n. 2. 

Sherim ^ikr Beg— put to death in Kabul under ‘Abdu’r-razzaq 
(909?) 195 n. 3. 

Sher Elhaii Ludt A/ghdn, son of ‘Alam Khan — on his father’s 
service (932) 455. 

Sher Blhan Sur Afghdn — Farid Khan — Sher Shah — favoured 
by Babur (934) 652 ; serving Mahmud Liidi (935) 652 ; co- 
guardian of Jalal Khan Niihdnt Dudu Bib! 652 n. 1, 
664 n. 2 ; writes dutifully to Babur 659 ; his training, cog- 

* The title “ Aughlan*' (child, boy) indicates that the bearer died without ruling. 
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nomen and one of his marriages 664 n. 2, 659 n. 4 ; his 
victory over Humayun (1540) 652 n. 3. 

Sher Khan Taf'kaldni — host to 'Babur (926) 424. 

Sher-quli gardival Mughul — loyal to Babur (912) 315; at 
Qandahar (913) 333, 335 ; rebels (914) 345. 

Baba Sher-zad, see Baba Sher-zad 

Mulla Shams— very riotous (932) 453. 

Sultan Shamsu’ d-din Ailtmlsh'^ {^A/tamsJi) of the Slave 
dynasty in Dihll — his buildings in Gualiar 610, 611 ; 
[t633 AH.-1236 ad.]. 

Sayyid Shamsu^d-din Muhammad — Mir Sar-i-barahna — 

particulars 280. 

Shams u*d-din Muhammad — bearer of letters between 
Khvvaja Ivalan and Babur (935) 644, 645, 649. 

Maulana Shihab mu^atnmdt — arrives in Agra from Herat (935) 
605 ; invited in verse by Babur 683 ; [t^42 AH.-1535 AD.]. 

Khusrau’s Shihabu’ d-din— on Babur’s service (935) 689, (936) 
690. 

Shaikh Shihabu’d-din "Arab — at a feast (935) 631. 

Mu‘;?^u’d-dln Shihabu^ d-din Muhammad Ghurt — his capital 
Ghazni 217 ; mentioned as a conqueror of Hindustan 479 ; 
his position contrasted with Babur’s 479—80, 481 ; [i"602 AH.— 
1206 AD.]. 

Shah Sihandar — on Babur’s service (932—3) 546 ; sent to Bihar 
(935) 664. 

Sikandar-i-Filkus — Alexander of Macedon — BadakhshI chiefs 
claim of descent from him 22 ; a surmise that he founded 
Samarkand 75 ; his supposition that the Indus was the Nile 
a probable root of a geographical crux 206 n. 3 ; [t327 B.C.]. 

Sultan Sikandar Mirza Bdt-qard Tt7nurid^ Barlds Turk^ 
nephew of Husain — parentage 257 ; his wife Sultan-nizhad 
q.v, ; [t908 AH.-l 502-3 AD.]. 

Sultan Sikandar Lildi Afghan y son of Buhlul — over-lord in 
Bhlra (910) 382, 383 ; his treasure 470, exhausted (935) 617 ; 
his siege of Gualiar 477 ; his capture of J unpur and Dihli 
(881) 48l , 571 n. 5 ; Babur visits his tomb (932) 476 ; his 
brother ‘Alam Khan and sons Ibrahim and Mahmud q,v, \ 
Dir^ his death and its date 427 and n. 3 ; [f923 AH.-*! 51 7 AD.]. 

* This cognomen was given because the bearer was born during an eclipse of the 

moon (3f, moon and the root al taking away) ; see BadayunI Bib. Ind, ed. i, 62. 
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Sikandar Shall Gtijrdti — his accession and murder 534-5 
(where for “ 2nd » read 932) ; [t932 AH.-1526 ad.1. 

Siktu Hindu — father of Dlwa q.v. 

Siunduk Turkman — his hands frost-bitten (912) 311; in the 
centre at Qaridahar (913) 335 ; rebels against Babur (914) 
355. 

Siuujuk Sultan Ehan Auzbeg-S haibdn^ Chlngiz-khdnid^ son 
of Abu*I-khair — besieges Tashklnt (918) 358, 396; his 
son Baraq at Jam (935) 622. 

Sohrab ICirssa Bdl-qard^ son of Abu-turab — particulars 262. 

The Spanish Ambassadors— the place of their first interview 
with Timur 78 n. 2. 

Sulaiman— offers his horse to a wounded man (908) 175. 

Sulaiman Aq^a Turkman — envoy of Tahmasp Safawi to 
Babur (933) 540, 583 ; in the right wing at KSnwa 566. 

Sulaiman Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Timuridy Barlds Turk, son of 
Mirza Khan (Wais) ^ brought to Kabul on his father’s 
death (927) 433 n. 1 ; in the right centre at Panipat (932) 
472, and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; mr sent to govern Badakh- 
shan (936) 697-8, 699 ; Babur’s protective warning to 

Sa*Id Chaghatdi 697-8 (here styled Shah Mirza) ; on his 
descent 698 nn. 2, 3 ; meets his rebel grandson Shahrukh 
icir. 983) 191 n. 2 ; [t997 AH.-1589 AD.]. 

Mi2[n_ Sulaiman Shaikh-zada Farmuli Afghan — reinforces 
'Alatn Khan Ludi (932) 456 ; gives him 4 laks 457 ; Babur 
dismounts at his Dihli home 476. 

Malik Shah Sulaim&n Yusuf- zdt Afghan — murdered by 
Aulugh Beg KdbuH App. K, xxxvi ; his sons Mansur and 
Taus, his nephew Ahmad q.v. 

Sultan-bakbt Beg^im Mirdn-shdht Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — her daughter visited by Babur (935) 
616. 

Sult an Tm Beg^im Mirdn-shdht (ut supra), daughter of Ahmad 
and Qataq — particulars 36. 

Sult&nim Begrim Bdt-qard{ut supra), daughter of Husain and 
Chuli Begim— particujars 265 ; arrives in Kabul (925) 397 ; 
dies on her way to Agra (933) 265 ; her husbands Wais 
Bdi-qard and *Abdu*l-baqi Mirdn-shdht, her son Muhammad 

* Here delete **^Sttl3tan-nigar Khan!m’\ who was his grandmother and not his 

mother. 
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Sultan Mirza and grandson Aulugh Mirza (265 n. 5) q,v. ; 
[t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Sultan Malik Kdshgharl^ Dulddl Barlds Turk — his sons 
Hafiz Muhamrnad and Ahmad Haji Beg, his brother Jam 
Beg q.v. 

Sultan-nig^ar Khanim Chaghatdi Chtngiz-khdnid, daughter 
of Yunas Khan and Shah Begim — particulars 23; long 
parted from a half sister (907) 149 ; meets her brother 
Ahmad (908) 159 ; mentioned in Babur’s reflection on dis- 
loyal kinsfolk (912) 318 ; writes to him from Kashghar (932) 
446 n. 2 ; her son Wais [Mirza Khan] and g»-andson Sulaiman 
q.v.^ ; [t934 AH.~1 527-8 AD.]. 

Sultan -niskad Beg^Im Bdt-qard Timuridy Barlds Turky 
daughter of Husain and Papa — particulars 266 ; her husband 
Sikandar Bdt-qard q.v, 

Sultan-quli and Sultan ‘Ali, see Baba-quli and Baba 'All. 

Sultan-quli chundqyMughul — his fidelity (904) and treachery(?) 
(914 and 921) 105, 109 n. 5 ; falls into a pit outside Kabul 
(910) 198; does a bold deed 236; out with Babur (911) 
252-3 ; rejoins Babur from Herat (913) 330-1 ; in the 
Mughul rebellion at Ghazni (921) 364 n. 1. 

Sultan Suyurg^katmisli Mirza Shah-rukhi Timuridy Baidas 
Turky son of Shah-rukh — mentioned in his son Mas‘ud’s 
genealogy 382. 

Tag:hai Beg, see Sherlm Taghal. 

Tagliai Sliah bakhsJn — put in charge of Shah Beg’s treasuiy 
(913) 338, 

Taham-tan Turkman — particulars 279 ; his grandson Muham- 
mad-i-zaman q.t' 

Takir Beg Bulddf Barlds Turky son of Hafiz-i-muhammad — 
joint governor of Mirza Khan (905) 122 ; feeds the famished 
Babur (907) 148. 

Tahir tibri — finds Ibrahim LtidV s body (932) 475 ; surprised 
by Rajputs (933) 549. 

Shah-zada ^ Tahmasp Sa/dzi/BAraby son of men- 

tioned as reigning from 930-932 AH. 427 ; Babur’s envoy to 
him (930) returns with gifts (933) 540, 560 n. 2, 538, wr 712; 
his campaigns against the Auzbegs (934) 618, (935)*tl\e 
battle of Jam 617 n. 3, 622-4 (where on p. 622 n. 1 read 9^5 

* On p. 433 n. 1 her name is mistakenly entered as that of Sulaiman's mother. 

* Concerninjf this title, see Add. Notes under p. 540. 
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for 934 '*), 625 n. 4, 635-6 ; his own account of the battle 
635—6 ; desires peace 639 n. 3 ; his envoys in Agra 630, 632 ; 
his friendship enjoined on Kamran 645 ; [t^84 ah.~1 576 ad.]. 

Taj Khan Sdrafig-khditi Afghdn — sends Biibur news that 
Mahmud LudVs army has broken up (935) 654 ; waits on 
Babur 657 ; brings news which prevents hunting 658 ; sent 
on service 682 ; superseded in Chunar by Junaid Bar/ds 683. 

Taju’d-din Mahmud Afgkiln — holding Qalat for MuqTm 
(913) 339; waits on Babur (925) 418. 

Sultan Ahmad Tambal Itdrachi JMugJiul — with Babur at Asfara 
(900) 53 ; wounded near Samarkand (902) 67 ; promoted 
(903) 86 ; deserts Babur under privation 86, 87 ; joins Auzun 
Hasan in supporting Jahangir in Farghana 87-8 ; induces 
The Khan (Mahmud) to withdraw support from Babur 91 ; 
his tyranny (904) 100—1 ; brings Jahangir against Babur in 
Marghinan 101 ; his men drubbed out of Akhsi and defeated 
at the ferry 101-2 ; loses Andijan 103 ; is joined by anxious 
Mughuls 105; takes Jahangir against Andijan and retires 
106-7 ; Babur’s campaign against him (905) 108-1 10, 1 12-5 ; 
defeated at Khuban 113; helped feebly by The Khan 1 1 5-6 ; 
opposes Babur at ArchTan 1 17 and at Blshkaran 118; terms 
made 118-9 ; waits on Babur 119; his ill-influence 1 19, 125 ; 
makes Qambar-i-‘ali prisoner 124 ; deserters to him 1 18, 125, 
156 ; moves against The Khan (906) 145, 154 ; an uncle’s 
rough comment on him 145 ; is sent Nuyan’s sword by Babur 
(907)150-1; conspiracy against him 154; the two Khans 
join Babur against him (908) 161-176 ; wounds Babur with 
Nuyan’s sword 166-7, 396 ; terms with him repudiated by 
Babur 169, 17l , invites Shaibani into Farghana 172; occupies 
Akhsi citadel 173 ; left by Jahangir 173—174 ; mentioned to 
Babur in the flight from Akhsi 178, 182; wmr helped by 
Shaibani 183 ; defeated by him and killed 244 and n.3; 
a couplet of Muhammad Salih’s about him 289 ; his brother's 
Beg Tilba, Khalil, Muhammad and Bayazid q.v, ; [•♦909 AH.- 
1 504 AD.]. 

Tangr-atxnisli Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn ? — at a feast (935) 631 ; 
his descent 631 n. 4 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Tardi Beg:, brother of Quj (Quch) and Sher-afgan — in the left 
centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; 
on service 538-9, 582, (934) 590, 602 ; [t946 AH.-1539 ad.]. 

Tardi Beg: khdksdr — Babur visits him (925) 417-8; makes 
verse dropping down the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; praises a 
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spring and receives a district 467, 581 ; returns to the danvesh- 
life (933) 583 ; conveys a gift to Kamran in Qandahar 583. 

Tardika — Ta,rd{ jyakka (568 n. 1) — on service (932) 462 ; in the 
right wing [tulghumd\ at Kanwa (933) 568, 579 ; joins Babur 
at Dugdugl (935) 651 ; on service 678. 

Tardi-muhammad J<^ng-jang^ son of Muhammad Jang-jang — 
sent into Bhira (935) 661, 664. 

Tardi-mukammad Qibchdq — at entertainments (925) 386,400. 

Tarkhan Beg:im Arghun Chzngtz-khdnidyddM^t^r oi'KhdxHV 
*ali — particulars 36. 

Tarsam Bahadur— punishes the Mundahirs (936) 700-1. 

Tarsun-muhammad Sultan— serving Humayun (935) 640. 

Malik Tans Yilsuf-zdi Afghan — escorts his sister Mubaraka to 
her wedding with B<^bur (925) 375. 

Tatar BJian Kdkdr (or Gakar ) — particulars 387 ; detains one 
travelling to Babur (925) 386 ; killed by his cousin Hstl 
387, 3o9 ; Babur dismounts at his house in Pauhala 390 ; 
[t925 AH.-1519 AD.]. 

Tatar Khan Sdrang-khdni Afghan — Khan-i-jahan — in Gualiar 
and hot submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; surrend'^rs (933) 
539-40 ; on Babur’s service (935) 582 (here Khan-i-jahan). 

Tatar Khan Yustif-khail Ludi Afghan — particulars 382, 383 ; 
his son Daulat Khan q.v, ; [fa few years before 910 4H.— 
1504-5 AD.]. 

Amir Timur Begr Barids Turk — Sahib-i-qiran — mentioned in 
genealogies 14^ 256 ; his birthplace Kesh 83 ; Samarkand his 
capital 75, 77, 78 ; his description of Soghd 84 ; his removal 
of the body of Say y id Barka to Samarkand 266 n. 4 ; circum- 
ambulates Shaikh Maslahat’s tomb (790) lv32 n. 2 ; and 
Ahmad Yassawt s (799) 356 ; captures of Qarshi 134 n. 1 ; 
his example followed in the bestowal of Farghana 14 ; his 
gifts of the governments of Dihli 487 and Samarkand 85 ; 
his descendants styled Mirza down to 913 All. 344 ; Husain 
Bdt-qard the best swordsman of his line 259 and greatest in 
his lands 191 ; a descendant 567 ; favoured begs 19, 39 ; one 
of his old soldiers 150 ; a descendant effects the migration of 
fowlers to Multan 225 ; Babur’s victory where his had been 
at Pul-i-sangin 352 ; his and his descendants rule in Hindu- 
stan 382 ; their loss of lands to the Auzbegs 340 ; his Builders 
and Babur’s numerically compared 520 ; [*|■807 AH.— 1405 AD.]. 
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Timur ^XJaman Mfran-ska/ii Ttinurid, Barlas Turk — men- 
tioned 280. 

Tingrri-birdi Baskaght (J') Mughal — in the left \\’\vi^\^tulghuma\ 
at Panipat (932) 473. 

Tingrri-birdi &eg:, son of Qasim quchin — helps to beat down 
snow for a road (912) 308-9 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 
(913) 334, 336 ; his servant at Bajaur (925) 361 ; entertains 
Babur 401 ; returns to his districts Khwast and Andar-ab 
403 ; overtakes Babur at Jui-shahl 410 ; acts swiftly for him 
(932-3) 546. 

Ting^i-quli, a musician — plays at Babur’s entertainments (925) 
385, 386, 388 ; upset into the Parwan-water 407 ; first given 
wine 415. 

Tirabi Sultan — takes a letter to Khwaja Kalan (925) 411. 

Mulla Tlrih:-i-‘ali ( = Pers. Jan-i-‘ali?) — fights for Babur at 
Bajaur (925) 368 and (on his name) n. 5 ; on service (933) 
551 (where read Tirik). 

Tizab, son of Qul-i-bayazid bakaival — captured as a child and 
kept 4 years (910) 197. 

Tufan Arghun — 'joins Babur and so creates a good omen (913) 
333. 

Sayyid Tufan — on Babur’s service (932) 453. 

Tug:bluq-t imur Kban Chaghatdi Chlngiz-khdnid — mentioned 
in Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Tuba Hindf (van Nau-kar^ — given charge of gifts for Kabul 
(932) 525. 

Tubbta-bugrba Sultan Chaghatdi Chingiz - khdntdy son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — waits on Babur (934) 601 ; at a 
feast (9v35) 631 ; referred to as serving Babur 318 ; works 
magic 654 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 672, 673 ; receives 
praise, thanks, and guerdon 674, 677 ; on service 682 ; 
[fr/V. 940 AH, -1533-4 ad.]. 

Tulib Kubuldasb ’ — Tambal strikes him with Babur’s sword 
(912) 316; defeats Auzbegs in Badakhshan (925) 408; on 
Humayun’s service (935) 640 ; his servant liarlas Juki q.v. 

Tulmisb Auzbeg — in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 669 ; on 
service 678. 

Tulun Kbwaja Begr, Darin Mnghul — particulars 87; on 
Babur’s service (902) 66, (903) 88 ; killed 88 ; [t903 AH.- 
1498 AD.]. 

' He may Le the Tulik Khan gftchTn uf the Aia*asirti iumrd i, 475 
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Tun-sullian (var. V un) Mughtd — ghiinchachtoi ‘Umar Shaikh 24. 

Tuqa Beg:, son of Sherim X^ghai — captured by Tambal 
when serving Babur (904) 106 ; killed as a prisoner i07 ; 
[t904 AH.-1499 AD.], 

KhwSja ‘Ubaldu’l-lali Ahrdrt Naqshbandi — his righteous 
influence in Samarkand 42 ; his intervention for peace 
between ‘Umar Shaikh and kinsmen 62 and n. 1 ; Pashaghar 
once his village 97 ; disciples named by Babur, Ahmad and 
‘Umar Shaikh Mtrdn-shd/it, Darwesh Beg Tarkhan, and 
Maulana-i-qazI g.v. ; held in slight esteem by Mahmud 
Mirdn-shdki 46 ; his family ill-treated by Mahmud (899) 41 ; 
dreamed of by Babur (906) 132; his IVdlidryyah-risdia 
versified by Babur 619-20, 468 n. 4, 604; his sons 

[Muhammad ‘Ubaidu’l-lah] Khwajaka Khwaja and Yahya 
g.v, ; [t895 AH.-1491 ad.]. 

‘XJbaiduT-lah Sul^tan Khan Ausbe^, Shaibani Chingzz- 
khdnidy son of Mahmud and nephew of Shaibani — defeats 
two pairs of Bai-qara Mirzas (913) 263, 329-30; defeated 
at Merv (917) 354 ; defeated north of Bukhara ; his vow 
and return to obedience 348, 356 ; victorious over Babur at 
Kul-i-malik (918) 201 n. 7, 357-8; routs Najm Sanl at 
Ghaj-davan 360-1 ; avenges Mughul tyranny in Hisar 362 ; 
attacks Herat (927) 434 ; takes Merv (932) 534, 6i7 n. 2 ; 
takes Mashhad (933) 5v34, 62v3 n, 3 ; attacked b\' Tahmasp 
Safawt (934) 618, 622 ; defeated at Jam (935) 622 (where 
in 11 . 1 for “934” read 935), 635-6 ; Tahmasp’s description 
of him 636 n. 2 ^ ; his wives by capture Habiba Dzlgb/d/ and 
Mihr-angez Bdi-qard g.v. ; [t946 AH -1539 AD.]. 

RawSl Bdgari — his force at Kanwa (933) 562 ; 

his death 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 ad.]. 

XJlugh, TJliis, see Aulugh, Aulus. 

Mir ‘Umar Beg* Tuzkmdn — particulars 279 ; his sons Abu’b 
fath and ‘Ali JChan g.v, 

‘Umar Idirza Tvnuridy Bar Ids Turky son of Miran-shah — 
mentioned 262 n. 3. 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza son of Timur — mentioned 14 (where 

in 1. 3 for “and” read who) ; receives Farghana 14 ; [t797 AH.— 
1395 ad.]. 

* llaidar Mirzi gives an interesting account of his character and attainments 

(T. R, trs. p. 283). 
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^Umar Shaikh Mirza II Mtrdn-shdht^ father of Babur — 
particulars 16-1 9, 24-28 ; his lands 17, 24, 50, 55, 95 n. 2, 103 ; 
AkhsI his capital 10 ; his ambition 1 2 ; his family relations 1 2 ; 
betroths BSbur 35,120; Farghana invaded (899) 13; his 
death 13, 29, 32, App* A, i, iii ; his house used by Babur (908) 
172 and his tomb visited (900) 54, (908) 173; his mother Shah 
Sulj^n Begim q*v,\ his retainers Tulun Khwaja, ‘Abdu’l- 
wahhSb, KhwajakI Khwaja q,v . ; his old tailor 30 ; mentioned 
6 ; [t899 AH.-1494 ad.]. 

TTmid iLghScha Andijdni^ ^kunchachi oi Shaikh — her 

son Nasir q,v. ; [fbefore 899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

*XTf|maxi« the Third Khalif — Babur surmised that Samarkand 
became' Musalman in his reign 75 ; [jmurdered 35 AH.- 
665 AD.]. 

MullS~ 2 iada Mulla ^XT^maJi — particulars 284 ; his birthplace 
Chirkh 217. 


Amir Wahid — his tomb in Herat visited by Babur (912) 306 ; 
[t35 AH.-655-6 AD.?]. 

Beg 'Wais — brings news from Kabul to Agra (933) 536. 

Pir (or Mir) Wais — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 
released (905) 119; leaves Samarkand during the siege 
(906-7) 146. 

Shaikh Wais —stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; leaves 
Samarkand during the siege (906-7) 146. 

Wais Ataka — his canal at Kabul 200. 

Wais Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz- khdnid^{^\.\\^r 

— mentioned 19; his sons Yunas and Alsan-bugha q,v.\ 
[t832 AH.-l 428-9 AD.]. 

Sultan Wais Kuldbl — his friendship recommended to Humayun 
(935) 627 ; reinforces Qila‘-i- 5 jafar (935 or 936) 696 ; his 
daughter Haram Begim q,v, 

W'ais Ldghari Beg tilghcht — particulars 28 ; joins The Khan 
(Mahmud)(899) 32 j safe-guards his ward Nasir Mtrdn ^hdht 
ib, ; on service for Bal-sunghar (902) 65 ; waits on Babur 66 ; 
stays with him at a crisis (903) 91 ; on his service (904) 98, 
100,101, 106 ; at Khuban (905)113 ; advisesll7; plundered 
by ‘AlI-<iost 119; leaves Samarkand during the siege (906-7) 
146; his son(?) Beggina 

Wais Mtrdn-shdht^ see Mirza Khan. 
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Sultan 'Wais Mirza Bat-qard Ttmtirid^ Barlds Turk, son of 
Bai-qarall — parentage 257 ; his cousin and wife SuUanfm q.v, 

Sultan Wais Sawddi — mentioned 372 ; sent to collect a tax he 
had fixed (925) 374; receives gifts and leave 376.* 

Sultan ^Walama Taklu — mentioned in Shah Tahmasp’s account 
of the battle of Jam (935) 626 n. 2. 

Pir Wall Bdrlas Turk — loses STwIst§n to Shah Beg (cir. 
917) 429 n. 1. 

Wall Beg: Barlds — particulars 272-3 ; his son Muhammad-i* 
Wall q.v. ; [t973 AH.]. 

Wall Beg: Qibchdq brother of Khusrau Shah® — particulars 

51 ; on his brother’s service (901) 60, 64, (902) 71, (903) 93-4 ; 
mentioned (906) 1 29, (910) 191 by Husain Bdl-qard \ inquired 
for from Khusrau by Babur 193 ; defeated by Aimaqs 196 ; 
his death 51, 196; his former followers gathered together 242 ; 
[t910 AH.-1504 AD.]. 

W'ali khazdnckt, Qard-qiizl — captured by Tambal in Akhsi (908) 
181 ; in the left centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; his matchlock 
shooting at Bajaur (925) 369; on service 391, (932)458, 
465-6, 471 ; in the right wing at Panipat 472, 475, and at 
Kanwa (933) 566 ; his ill-behaviour in the heats 524. 

Wall pdrschi (cheeta-keeper) — receives a gift (935) 633. 

W'ali Qizil Mughfd — rebuked (932) 453 ; in the right-wing 
\tulghumd\ at Panipat 473 ; made sliiq-ddr of Dihli 476 ; on 
service (934) 601, (935) 638. 

ITadgrar-i-muhammad * Slirza Shdh-rukhi Timnrid, Barlds 
Turk, son of Muhammad — his capture of Herat referred to 
278 ; his defeat by Husain Bdl-qard at Chanaran (874) 260 ; 
his loss of Herat to Husain (875) 260, 279, compared with 
ShaibanI’s of Samarkand to Babur (906) 134—5 ; the date of 
his death referred to 259 n. 1 ; his M as ter-of- horse Mir 
(Qambar-i-)‘ali q.v, ; [t875 AH.— 1470-1 AD.]. 

7adg:ar-i-nasir Mirza Mlrdn-s/id/u Ttmuridy Barlds Turk, 
son of Nasir — gifts made to him (935) 632 ; [f953 AH.— 
1546 AD.].' 

7adg:ar-i- sultan Begim Mfrdn-skdkt (tit supra), daughter-of 
‘Umar Shaikh — particulars 18 ; her Auzbeg marriage (908)* 
18, 356; her.return to Babur (917) 356. 

* See Additional Note under P. 372. 

® See Additional Notes under P. SI. 

3 Here the Hai. MS. and Ilminsky’s Imprint add “ Najir 
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7adirar g?aghai— his daughter Bcga Begim q,v. 

Khwaja Yah.ya, younger son of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrari — his part 
in the Tarkhan revolt (901) 63 ; treats with Babur (904) 98 ; 
welcomes him to Samarkand (905) 124 ; waits on ShaibanI 
(906) 127 ; banished by him and murdered with two sons 
128,147 n. 4 ; his house mentioned 133 ; his sons Muhammad 
Zakariya and BaqT, his grandsons ‘Abdu’sh-shahTd and 
Khwaja Kalan q,v. ; [t906 AH.— 1500 ad.]. 

Shaikh Yah.ya Chzshti — his tomb visited by Babur (935) 666 ; 
his son Sharafu’d-din Muniri q,v, 

Yaliya Nuhdniy at the head of Hindustan traders — allowed to 
leave Kabul (925) 416. 

ISTubJUpLi (perhaps the man last entered) — waits on 
Bllbur (935) 676 ; a grant and leave given 683 ; his ^^ounger 
brother (no name) 683. 

Yakka Khwaja — on Babur’s service (934) 598 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935)671 ; drowned 674; his brother Q^simq.v . ; 
[t935 AH.-1529 AD,]. 

Yangi Beg Kukuldash — brings Babur letters and gifts from 
Kashghar (932) 445-6. 

Ya^qub-i-ayub Begchik^ son of Ayub — on Husain Bal-qara’s 
service (901) 58 ; proffers Khusrau Shah’s service to Babur 
(910) 192-3. 

Sultan Ya‘qub Beg Aq-qulluq Tuikmcui — a desertion to him 
275 ; affords refuge to Bana’i 287 ; his beg Timur ‘Usman 
Mirdn-shdht q,v. ; [f896 AH.— 1491 AD.]. 

Maulana Ya‘qub Naqshbandt — his birthplace Chirkh 217 ; 
[t851 AH. -1447 AD.]. 

Ya‘qub tez-jang — SDiT^ one of five champions defeated in single 
combat by Babur (914) 349 n. 1. 

Ya‘qub Sultan— mentioned as at Jam 636 n. 2. 

Mulla Yarak — plays one of his compositions and incites Babur 
to compose (926) 422. 

Yarak Taghai (var. Yarik) — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 
91 ; locum tenens in Akhsi (905) 116 ; retaliate.s on Turkman 
Hazaras (911) 253 ; takes charge of sheep raided by Babur 
(912) 313 ; in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Yar-i-‘ali Baldly Bahdrlu Qurd-quiUiq grandfather of 

Bairam Khan-i-khanSn — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 
91 ; wounded (905) 109 (where in n. 5 for “father” read 
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grandfather) ; rejoins Babur (910) 189 ; on his Tramontane 
service (932-3) 546. 

Yar-i-husain, grandson of Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg — waits on 
BSbur (910) 228 ; asks permission to raise a force in Babur's 
name 231 ; kills Baqi Chaghdnidm (911) 250—1. 

Yarim Begr — Yar-i-muhammad? — on Babur^s service(913)337. 

Yilirpars Sultan Auzbeg-shaibdn — his brother Aisan-quli (^.t/.) 
265. 

Yisun-tawa Kli&n Chagkatdi Chtngtz-khdntd — mentioned in 
Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Yul-cliuq — conveys a message to Babur (904) 99. 

Yunas-i-^ali, son of Baba ‘Ali Lord-of-the-Gate — surprised at 
a Tuesday's fast (925) 398 ; on Babur’s service 278, 468 
(where read his name in 1. 3) 475, 521 ; in the right centre at 
Panipat (932) 472, 473 and at Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; has 
charge of Ibrahim's mother 543, 545 ; makes a garden (932) 
532 ; in social charge of Tahmasp Safawts envoys (935) 
631 ; inquires into Muhammad-i-zaman Bdt-qard' s ohy^ctions 
to Bihar 661, 662; in the battle of the Ghogra 671; at 
entertainments (925) 400, (935) 683 ; his kinsman Ibrahim 
qanunt q.v, 

Yunas Khan Chaghatdt Chingtz khdnid^ Babur’s maternal 
grandfather — particulars 19-24; made Khan of the Mughuls 
by Babur's grandfather 20, 344 n.2, 352 ; his friendly relations 
with Babur’s father 12; receives Tashkint from him 13; 
defeats him 16 ; his sons Mahmud and Ahmad q.v,, and 
daughters 21-4; his servant mentioned 

92 n. 1, 149, 565 n. 1 ; [t892 AH.-i487 ad.]. 

Khwaja Yunas Sajdwandi — his birthplace in Luhugur (Logar) 
217. 

Yusuf-i-‘ali — musician at entertainments (925) 385, 387, 388 ; 
418. 

Yusuf-i-*ali bakdvual — on Babur’s service in Bajaur (925) 375. 

Yusuf-i-‘ali Kukuldash — made ]o\v\t~ddrogha in Herat (91 1 ) 
293 ; Babur's cicerone in Herat (912) 304 ; his good dancing 
303. 

Yusuf-i-‘ali rikdbddr — conveys a letter concerning Hind-al's 
pre-natal adoption (925) 374 ; receives a gift for swimming 

* The natural place for this Section of record at the first mention of yunas • 

Khan (p. 12) and not, as now found, interrupting another Section. See p. d78 and 

n. 4 as to “Sections”. 
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401 ; meets Babur 418 ; (?)in Sarnbhal (934) 587 ; (?)dics 
there 675, 687 (here ‘Ali-i-yusuO ; [t935 AH.-1529 AD.].* 

Khwaja Yusuf Andijdnt^ a musician — particulars 4. 

Yusuf-i-ayub Begchiky son of Ayub — Babur warned against 
him (910) 190 ; takes service with Babur 196 ; winters with 
Nasir 241 ; leaves Babur for Jahangir (911) 190, 354. 

Y^uf — particulars 289; [t897 AH.— 1492]. 

Sayyid Yusuf Beg Aughidqckiy snn of yiur^d — particulars 39 ; 
waits on Babur from Samarkand (903) 72 ; holding Yar-yilaq 
for ‘All Mtrdn-shdht (904) 98 ; dismissed from Khurasan on 
suspicion 98 ; joins Babur (9io) 196 ; advises him 197 ; his 
death 241 ; his brother Hasan and sons Muhammad-i-yusuf 
and Ahmad-i-yusuf q,v. ; [t910 AH.— 1505 AD.]. 

Yusuf darogba of Akhsi ? — interviews Babur during the flight 
(908) 181-2. 

Sayyid Yusuf Machami — particulars 118 ; opposes Babur (905) 
118, 117 n. 2. 

ZaJiidL Kliwaja — abandons Sarnbhal (933) 557 ; on service 
(935) 682 ; [t953 AH.-1546 AD.]. 

Shaikh Zaln AT^aS^^fl-^verse-rnaking on the Kabul-river (932) 
448 ; his account of Babur’s regretted couplet 448 n. 5 ; goes 
into Dihli for the Congregational Prayer 476 ; makes a garden 
at Agra 532 ; recals a vow to Babur (933) 553 ; his inshd on 
Babur’s renunciation of wine and of the tam^hd 553-6 ; his 
Fatk-ndma of Kanwa 559—574, and chronograms of victory 
575 ; in the left centre of the battle 565 ; prefers requests for 
Muhammad-i-zaman Bdt-qard (935) 662 ; invited in verse by 
Babur 683 ; his maternal uncle Abu’l-wajd q.v, ; [f940 AH.— 
1533-4 AD.]. 

Zainab-sultan Begim — her granddaughter met by Babur near 
Agra (935) 616. 

Zainab-sultan Begim Mirdn-shdhi Timuridy Barlds Turky 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48 ; married to Babur 
(910) 48, 711 ; 912 AH.-1506-7 AD.]. 

Zard-rui— on Babur’s service (935) 668, 669. 

Zar-dusht (“ Zoroaster ”) — mentioned in a verse 85. 

Bibi Zarif B^iatun— her daughter Mah-chuchuq 199 n. 1, 342 
n. 3. 
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Zubaida Aghacha Jaldtr — particulars 267, 273 n. 2 ; [f before 
911 ah.~1506 ad.]. 

Zubaida KJiatun, wifeof Khalifa Harunu’r-rashid — a surmise 
concerning her 306 n. 1 ; [t216 AH.-^31 AD.]. 

Zubair Rdghi — revolts against Auzbeg rule in Badakhshan 
(910) 242, (912) 295 ; defeats Nasir Mirdn-shdht Z2 \ ; stand- 
ing firm (913) 340 ; [t914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 

Zuhra Begri Agha Auzbeg, concubine of Mahmud Mtrdn- 
s/tdhi — particulars 47, 49; intrigues disastrously with Shaibani 
(905) 125-~6, (906) 127-8. 

Mir Shaikh Zu’n-nun Beg Arghiin — particulars 274-5 ; cap- 
tures Shal (Quetta) (884) 429 n. 1 ; his ward-ship of ‘Ali 
Mtrdn-shdht (900) 55 ; imprisons Khalifa 55 ; surrenders 
Aura-tipa 56 ; serving Husain Bdt^qard (901) 57, 60 n. 3 ; 
becomes an ally of the rebel Badi‘u-z-zaman (902) 71, (903) 
94-5, 260 ; invited by Husain to co-operate against Shaibani 
(910) 190, 191 ; goes for refuge to Husain 243 ; dealings with 
his son Muqlm 198, 227, 248; his title Lion-of-God 281; 
part of the coalition government in Herat (911) 293 ; defeats 
Auzbegs (912) 296 ; social matters 298, 299, 307 ; hears plain 
speaking from Qasim Beg quchin 304 ; his futile opposition 
to Shaibani (913) 326 ; defeated and killed 275, 327 ; his 
retainer Jan-airdi ; [t913 AH.-1507 AD.], 
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Abdp0r (S. E. of Agra), Babur at 642-3. 

Aba>quruq (Kibul), Babur at 197. 

Ab-burdan (Upper Zar-<afs^n), description 
of 152 ; spring and pass of 152 ; a route 
through 40 n. 4. 

Ab'dara (^4ir>ih&din&n), B&bur takes up 
good ground at 353. 

Ab-dara (Hindu>kush), a winter-route through 
205, 242, 321, 351. 

Ab-i-khin (Fargh&na), Taipbal in 110, 

112 . 

Ab-i-rahmat = Qara-su q.v, (Samarkand), 
mendoned to locate lUn-i-gil 78, 81. 

Ab-ist&da (S.E. of Ghazni) described 239; 
B&bur at 218, 239. 

Abiward (KhurAs&n), Anwarl’s birthplace 
260 n. 1. 

Ab-i-y0r-quruq’ (Samarkand), Bibur in 66. 

Abuha or Anuha (N.W. F.P. India), limits 
Sawad 400. 

Abun- or Atun -village (K&bul), B&bur at 
407. 

Adampur or Arampur-/ar^mi (U.P. India), 
Bibur at 650, ^4 ; 682 n. 1 ; location of 
650 n. 3 ; 684 n. 3. 

Adlnapur (Kibul), on the Surkh-rud 209 ; 
of the name 207, App. E, xxi ; a 
darogha’s head -quarters 208 ; the Bagh- 
i-wafa near 421, 443 ; Babur at 229. 

Adusa-and-Murl (U.P. India), Babur at 645. 

Afghinistin, Bibur’s limitation of the name 
200 ; demerits of its mountains 223. 

Agra, revenue of 521 ; ‘Alam Khan plans 
to attack 455-6, 474 ; estimate of 
Pinipat casualties made in 474 ; submits 
to Babur 523 ; exhaustion of treasure in 
617 ; a military rendezvous 676 ; supplies 
from 685 ; hot season in 524 ; measure* 
ment of Kabul- Agra road 629 ; water- 
raising in 487 ; Babur takes oleanders to 
610 ; his workmen in 520, 630, 642 ; keeps 
Ram^ in 584 ; receives letters from 639; 
comes and goes to and from 478, 548, 581, 
606, 686 ; others ditto 475, 526, ,540, 
576-8, 606, 621-4, 650 ; mentioned to 
locate places 529, 531 f2), 588, 597, 641, 
650-8, 680. 

Ahangaran (on the Herl-rud, Khurasan), 308 n. 

Ahangarin-julgsl ^ (S.E. of Tashkint), Babur 
at 90, 152, 161. 

Ahar-passage (Ganges), Babur’s troops at 528. 

Albak, mod. Halbak, ^r. map Boukhara, 
Hai-bagh (Kabul-Balkh route), Babur at 
189 ; a rebel near 546, and for location 
546, n. 2. 


Alkad-yir (K&bul), Bibur's scouts fight near 
196, 

Alkl-s0-&r&* *» ]Vl1y&n-d0-&b =» Between-the- 
two- waters (Farghana) an alternative name 
Rab&dh-aiurchfn 88 ; located 88, n. 2 ; 
Mu^tlls in 88, 105 ; Babur in 114; 
Taipbal in 116. 

All0!sh- or Allimish-daryft, ? Qara-daryi 
(Fargh&na), Babur*s men defeated on, 
105 ; game near 114. 

Allak-yil&q (Hi$&r-shadm0n), Bibur at 187-8, 
194. 

Allchl (E. Turkistan), of the name 50, n. 2. 

Atndik! var. (Kibul), Babur gathers tooth- 
picks near 407, 

*A!sh‘pushla (Farghana), Taipbal near 106; 
Babur near 165. 

Altmik-diban (Samarkand) described 83 ; a 
boundary 84 ; 64 n. 1 ; 80 n. 2. 

Ai-tughdl (Kibul) position of 253 n. 3 ; 
Bibur at 253. 

Ajar Fort (in Kihmard, or Kabmard q.v. Fr. 
map Maimen^), Bibur’s and his followers’ 
families left in 189 ; various occurrences 
in 197, 243, 293 ; a plan to defend 191 ; 
gifts to its peasantry 633 n. 5. 

AkhsI, Akhslklt (Farghina), described 9; 
book-name of 9 and n. 4 ; position of 13 ; 
— ‘Umar Shaikh’s capital 10; exploit at 
16 ; death at 13; — a rebel at 26 ; a death 
in 40 ; appointments to 32, 115 ; a notable 
of 110 ; a village of 171 ; a melon of 82 ; 
besieged 31-2, 54; threatened 44 ; army 
of, called up against Babur 110; comings 
and goings from and to 87, 90, 101-3, 124, 
161, 176, 180, 182, 183 ; river-fight below 
102; Bibur at 54, 116, 170-1-2; ap- 
portioned to Jahingir 118-9; an army 
hostile to Bibur near 162 ; promised to 
Bibur 168 ; his attempt to defend 173-6 ; 
his flight from 176, 3% ; Shaibanl defeats 
the Chaghatil Khans near 18, 182, 
351-6. 

Akrlada-/ar^a»fl (Panj-ab), a holder of 453, 

Alil-tigh (Farghina), on a Hisar-E, Turkistin 
route 129 ; sub-districts of 162. 

Alangar-Ziim^M (Kabul), described 210 ; a con- 
stituent of the true I-ramghanit 210 ; 
a holder of 241 ; Babur in 424. 

Ala-qurghan =» Ikhtiyaru’d-din (Herat), Bibur 
reported captive in 313 ^ the Bit-qari 
households in 327 ; captured by ShaiMnl 
328 

Ala-sal-^w/w^ (Kibul), described 220^1 ; 
wines of 221. * 


My text has juJ^ast, but 1 am advised to omit the genitive « ; so, too, in aikl-si 'ara-sf, RabiUk-aurcbm"^ 
* Cfi s.H, Ahangaran-julga n. as to form' of the name. 
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Alt-ti^ (s. of Qabt-i-ghilziil, Afghinistin), 
over-lun 249, 

Alexander’s Iron^wall (Darband q,v* Caspian 
Sea), mentioned in metaphor 564 ; purpose 
of 564 n. 3. 

Alexandria ad Caucasum (Kabul), site of 
214 n. 7. 

Algha-t&gh var. Aulugh<tigb (mid-Oxus 
valley), a Bal-qar& arrival near 60. 

*Ali-ftbfid (Samarkand), Shaibi.nl in 135. 

*Al!-masjid (Khaibar-route), Babur passes 
394, 411-2, 450 ; description of its spring 
412n. 1. 

(Kabul), described 210 • a 
constituent of the tune Lamghanit 210 ; 
a holder of 241 ; Bibur in 342, 424. 

Alli.hi.bid (India), see Plig. 

Almiligh (E. Turkistan), depopulation of 1 ; 
located 2 n. 1 ; referred to 162 n. 2. 

Almir (s. of Maim^ni, Fr# map), Babur 
passes through, 296. 

Almitfi (E. Turkistin). depopulation of 1 ; 
located 2 n. 1 ; referred to 162 n. 2 ; 
• a battle near 349. 

Altl-shahr (E. Turkistan), an occasional name 
of Yitl-kint 11 n. 6. 

Alwir, AlQr (Rijputina), a rebel leaves 545 ; 
an arrival from 687 ; mentioned to fix 
limits 577-8-9 ; gift made of its treasure 
519 ; an impointment to 578. 

Axpbahar (N. W.F.P. India?), on a suggested 
route 376 ; pass of .376. 

Aipbala (Panj<ib), Bibur at 465. 

*Aipbar>koh '(Qundfiz), a fight on 61. 

Amla (Kibul), Bibur at 422. 

Amrohi (U. P. India), revenue assigned of 685. 

Amu-darya, Oxus, ^bur on 48, 189, 249, 
others on 57, 74, 193, 244, *359^; of 
Trans- AinQ tribes 242 ; limits territory 49 ; 
•]5fl>bar’s fortunes lost ^yond 426 ; — ferries 
of, Afibaj, 93, 9.S (where for Aubij read 
Chir-jul), 110, 189, Charjul (which read 
for Aubij), KiKf 57, 191, Klrkl 191, 
Tlrmfe 191. 

Andar-ib (n. of Hindu-kush), a n. boundary 
of Kibul 200 ; mountains of 221 ; roads 
from 205 ; a holder of 403 ; comings 
through 51, 193 (Babur’s), 196. 

Andaribi (Panj-ib), Bibur at 391-2. 

Andijin (Farghina), description of 3-4 ; the 
capital, sport in, pure TurkI in, climate of 
4 — its water 5, mountains of 15, 55, 102, 
118, 125 ; tribes of 162 ; a grass of 221 ; 
its Char-bagh 29 ; celebrities of 4, 280 ; 
mentioned to locate places, etc., 4, 8, 10, 
16, 113, 396 : its railway 30 n. 5 ; given 
to *Umar Shaikh I and II, 14 ; people 
of led into captivity 20, 22 ; Babur its 
governor 29 n. 1 ; succeeds in it 29 
attacks on 27, 30, 54, 87-8, 106-8, 161-8, 
171, 192 ; captures of 18, 20, 89, 90, 122, 
i92, 244 ; demanded from Babur 87, 168, 


318, 351-2 ; Ausb^ chiefs wait on Bibur 
in 58 ; lost by Bibur 89-90, 122 ; his 
attempts to regain 92-7-8, 162-5 ; succeeds, 
103-4, 115 ; proposed disposition of 118 ; 
the cause of his second exile from 105 ; he 
compares it with Samarkand 123 ; a raid 
near 164 ; its army on service, 48, 87, 101, 
171-2 ; occupied by Sa‘id Khin 351-7, 
362 ; commandants of 25, 32, 44 ; gifts 
sent to 633 ; comings ahd goings to and 
from 32, 58, 64, 102-3-6-8-9, 113, 145, 
150, 165-8, 170, *183, 399; Babur’s 
comings and goings to and from 55, 66, 
71, 114-9, 174; hint of another visit 358 
and n. 2 ; (see Farghina). 

Andikin (Farghina), 161 see Andijin. 

Andikhud (w. of Balkh, Khurasan), fighting 
near 46, 260 ; plan to defend 191 ; Sayyids 
of 266-7-8 ; a commandant of 279 ; 
a traitor in 325. 

Anwir, ? Unwara (near Agra), Bibur at 589, 
641. 

Aqir-tuzl (Samarkand), a battle near 34. 

Aq-buri-rud (Farghina), rapid descent of 
5 n. 3. 

Aq-kutal (between Soghd and Tashkint), a 
force passes 111. 

Aq-qichghal (Aura- tipi, Samarkand), a rapid 
message through 25. 

Aq-su (Auri-tlpi, Samarkand), Ahmad 
Mir&nshAhl dies on 33. 

Aq-su (Eastern Turkistan), 20 n. 5, 29 n. 5. 

‘Arabia, a bird of 497. 

Arit (Kabul), App. G. xxv, ^ 

Archa-k!nt (Farghina), a road through 116. 

\rchlin-qurghin (Farghana), Taip^l enters 
117 ; scene of the (jnaghati! Khans’ defeat 
117 n. 2, *182, *351 (where read Archlin 
for ** AkhsI ”), 356 (here read near Akh^). 

Argand-ib (Qandahar) irrigation off-takes of 
332 n. 4, 333 n. 4. 

Kx\-f>arganay Arrah (Bihar, India), Babur in 
664-6. 

Arind- water, Rind (U.P. India), Bibur on 684. 

Arupir (U.P. India), see Rupir. 

Arus-, Urus-, Arys-su (W. Turkistin), a 
battle near 16. 

Asfara (Farghina), described 7 ; Persian- 
speaking Sirts of 7 and n. 3 ; a holder of 
115; Bibur takes refuge in 7 and sends 
gifts to Highlanders of 633 and n. 4 ; 
Bibur captures 53 ; Bibur in a village of 
123. 

Asflduk (Samarkand), Bibur in 131-2. 

Aspara or Ashpara (Mughilistin), Abu-sa‘Id 
Aftrdn-skdht leads an army to 20. 

Astar-ib (e. of Ful-i-chiragh, Fr. map Mai- 
m^n^), tribes in 255. 

Astarabid (Khurisin), partridge-cry in 496 ; 
oranges of 510 ; a poet of 290 n. 3 ; Husain 
Bdi-qard and 46, 95, 259, 260, 261 i 272 ; 
assignments of 61-9, 70, 94; commandants 




> Asterisks indicate Tra nsl a t o r 's mattes. 



in 272 (Naw&’I), 275 ; two B&l>qar&s put 
to death in 262, 266. 

Atak, ** Attock ’Mon the Indus), locates Nlh 
ab 206 n. 3, and Baba Wall Qandah&rVs 
shrine 332 n. 4. 

Atar (Kabul), located 211 ; Bibur at 343, 
422-3. 

Auba, Ubeh, “Obeh” (on the Herl-rud), a 
holder of 274. 

Aud (U.P. India), see Oude, Oudh. 

Aulaba*tu (Ghazni ?), Babur at 323. 

Aulla-ata (E. Turkistan), 2 n. 1. 

Aulugh-nur (K&bul), located 209 ; a route 
past 209; on the “nur” of the name 
App. F, xxiii ; Babur at 421-5. 

Aunju- or Unju>tupa (Farghana), Bibur at 
110 . 

Aurangabad (Hatdarabad, Dakhin, India), a 
grape of 77 n. 2. 

Aura<tlpa (between Khujand and the 

afshin, Samarkand), its names Aurush 
and Aurushna 77 ; an alp of 25 ; Dikh- 
kat a villi^e of 149, 154 ; locates Khwas 
17; escapes to 124, 141, 156; transfers 
of, to *Umar ^Shaikh 17, to Ahmad 27, 
30, 35, to Muh. Husain Dugkl&t 97 ; 
Ahmad dies in 33 ; The Khan in 92 ; 
Babur’s family in 136 ; Babur in 98-9, 
124, 149 (^) ; enemies of Baburin 152, 154. 

Aiirganj or Urgenj (Khwarizm), a claim to 
rule in 266. 

Aurgut_£Samarkand), surrenders to Babur, 68. 

Aush, Ush (Farghana), described 4 ; a trick 
of the ragamuffins of 6 ; course of its water 
10 ; appointments to 32, 65 ; a raid near 
25 ; an arrival from 112 ; fugitive to 168 ; 
dependencies of 109, 110; Taipbal and 
103-7, 123 ; Babur’s men in 114 ; opprcs* 
sion of 172; good behavioural 176; Babur 
at 108, 161-2-4-7-9 (advice to go to). 

Autrar, U.trilr, ’*Otrar” (W. Turkistan), see 
Yangl, 

Autruli, Atrauli (U.P. India), Babur at 587. 

Auz-kint (Farghana), refuge in planned, for 
the child Babur, 29 ; ^^ughuls take refuge 
in 105 ; Jahangir, with Tarpbal, and 103, 
114-6-8, 123 ; Babur and 29, 108-9, 118, 
161-2-9 ; Babur’s note on 162. 

Awlghur (Farghana), a holder of 118, 125 
n. 2. 

Azarbaijan (on the Caspian), taken by White 
" Sheep 49 ; cold of 219 ; a comer from 
280 ; Timur’s workmen in 520. 


Babi Hasan Abd&l^ i.f., Baba Wall Qanda- 
hdfk (Qandahar), irrigation -^annels to- 
wards 332-6 ; shrine of the saint near 
Atack (Attock) 332 n. 4. 

Baba Iiahl (Herat), Husain Bdf-gard dies at 
256 ; {sM Fr. map Herat, Ba^ulei). 

Baba Khaki (Herat), a rapid message from 
Farghana to 25 ; an army at 326 ; located 
25 n. 2, 326 n. 1. 
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Baba Lull (Kabul), Babur advances towards# 
315. 

Baba Qara (Bajaur spring of 37 1 ; 

? identical with Khwaja Kb4r 371 n. 1 ; 
valley of 367 n. 3. 

Baba Tawakkul’s Langar (Farghana), the 
younger Khan halts at 168 . 

Bat^ Wall (Atak, Attock), see Baba IJ&san. 

Babur-khana (Panj-ab), 4^ n. 5. 

Baburpur (U.P. India), Babur at 644 n. 6. 

Bachr^ti var. (Fargh&na), a ferry crossed 
near 116, 170 (by Babur). 

Badakhshan, Farghina’s s. boundary 1 ; 
Hindu-kush divides Kabul from 204 ; trees 
of 221 ; locates KaHristin 46 ; Kabul 
trade of 202 ; Bibur sends sugar-cane to 
208 ; a poet of 288 ; Rusta Hazira of 
196 ; unpro6 table to B^bur 480 ; reference 
to his conquest of 220 ; Greek descent of 
its Shihs 22, 242 ; a series of rulers in 
47-9, 208 n. 8. 243, 340, *426, *433, 
*697 ; a plan for defence of 191 ; AGzbegs 
and 242, 294 ; considered as a refuge for 
Babur 340 ; various beglms go to 21-2-4, 
48 ; Nadir’s affairs in 242-3, 321-2 ; a letter 
of victory sent to 371 ; Babur plans going 
to 412 ; Babur and M§him visit Hum&yun 
in 426, 436 ; Sa*ld Chaghat&V s affairs with 
412, *695-6 ; *Hum4yim’s desertion of 
690, 707 ; ^offered to Khalifa 697 and 
n. 1 ; ‘contingent disposition of 706. 

Bad^m-chashma (Kibul), climatic change at 
pass of 208 ; Babur at 229, 409, 445. 

Badayun (U.P. India), appointments to 267, 
582. 

Badghis (Khurasan, n. of Herat), Auzbegs 
defeat Bai-qaras in 275 ; Babur in 296, 
307. 

Bad-i-plch'pass, Bad-pakht ? (Kabul), a route 
through 209 ; Babur goes through 343, 
421 ; places an inscription in 343. 

Badr-au-^«/«^, Tag-au (Kabul), described 
221 ; water of 227 n. 1 ; a route through 
209; Babur in 421. 

Badru-ferry (Ghogra, Saru); 667 n. 5. 

Badshah-nagar (U.P. India), Babur’s visit 
gives the name to 678 n. 1 . 

Bagar (Rajputana), a holder of 573 ; identi6ed 
573 n. 1 

‘’Baghdad,” a variant for Bughda 40 and n. 2. 

Baghlan (Qunduz), nomads leave Kabul for 
402. 

Bahar or Bihar (Kabul), seat of a tribe 413 ; 
Babur at 414. 

Bahat, Bihat; Jhelum-river (Panj-ab), course 
of 485 ; l^bur on 382, *441, 453 ; crossed 
in fear of him 382. 

Bahraich (U.P. India), revenue; of 52i ; 
locates Ghazra crossing%'669. 

Bajaur (N.W.F.P. India), concerning its 
name 367 n. 4, 571 n. 3 ; once a Ubul 
dependency 207 ; wines and fruit of 3Sf2, 
,510-1 ; monkeys and birds of 492-3-4 ; 
beer made in 423 ; si test of w'onien’s 
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virtue in 211 ; Babur and 367 to 370, 
371-3, 377, *429; rcpopulation of 375 ; 
tribute of 400 ; Dost Beg*s valour at 370, 
397 ; KhwajaKaianand370, 411, 422-3; 
Bibl Mub&rika left in 376 ; arrivals from 
401. 

Bakkak-pass (between Yaka-aulang and the 
Heri-rud valley), Babur’s perilous crossing 
of 309 ; an alternative pass (Zirrin) 310 
n. 2. 

Baksar sarkdr (U.P. India), revenue of 521. 

Baksara (U.P. India), Babur at *603, 660. 

Baladar, BlUdar (U.P. India), Babur at 686. 

Bali-hi$ar (Kabul), present site of 198 n. 4 ; 
{see Citadel). 

Bala*ju! (Kabul), maker and name of 200 and 
n. 5. 

Ballia (U.P. India), sub*divisions of 637 n. 1, 
664 n. 8. 667 n. 2. 

Balkh (Oxus valley), border-countries of 76, 
261, 204 ; heat in 520 ; a melon-grower 
of 686 ; its trade with Kabul 202 ; holders 
of 18, 61-9, 257, 263, 275 ; exploits at 
SO, 93, 270 ; Husain Bdt-qard and 70, 
191 ; Khusrau Shah and 93-4, 110, 270 ; 
Shaibani and 294-6, 300, *363 ; Kltin- 
gara and 545 6 ; ‘Ubaid and 622 ; 
*Isma‘il Safawt and 359, 363 ; Mubam- 
mad-i-zaman and *364, 385, *428 ; B§bur 
and 220, *359, *426-7, *442-4-5-6, 463 
and n. 3, 546 n. 1, 625. 

Balkh-ab, headwaters of 216 ; Babur crosses 
295. 

Balnath Jogi’a hill (Panj-ab), Babur near 452. 

Bamlan (Khurasan ? w. of Ghur-bund, Kabul), 
mountains of 215 ; how reached from 
Kabul 205 ; Khusrau Shah and 96 (where 
for “Qasim” read Kimal ; Babur and 189, 
311, *351, 409. 

Bim -valley (Herat), a langar in 308 n. 1 ; 
Babur in 296, 297 n. 1. 

Banakat, Fanakat = Shahrukhiya (Tishklnt) 
2 n. 5, 76, 

Banaras, Benares (U.P. India), crocodiles 
near 502 ; threatened 652-4 ; Babur near 
657. 

Banas-river (India), course of 485. 

Bandir, Bhander (C. India), a fruit of 507 ; 
B2bur at 590-8. 

Band-i-sal&r Road (Farghana), Babur on 55, 
116, 

Barigarmawu, Bangarmau (U.P. India), 
Babur near 601 . 

Bangash tumdn (Kabul), described 220, 209, 
233, 405 ; a hold<ir of 27, 252 ; plan of 
attack on 229, 231-3^ 382. 

Bannu plain (N.W.F.P. India), a limit of 
KUbul territory 200 ; a waterless plain 
near 234 ; date of the modern town 232 
n. 5; Babur and 218, 231-2, 382, 394. 

Bansw&ra (Rajputana), an old name of 573 
n. 1. 


Banur (Patiala, Panj-ab), Babur on (Ghaggar) 
torrent of 4^. 

(The) Bar (Panj-ab), 380 n. 4. 

Baraich (U.P. India), see Bahraich. 

Barak or Birk (? N.W.F.P. India), mentioned 
as between Dasht and Farmul 235. 

Barakistdn, Birkistan (Zurmut, Kabul), a 
tomb in 220 ; ? tongue of 207, 

Bari-koh (Farghana) described 5 ; position of 
5 n. 2. 

Biramula (Kashmir), a limit of Sawad terri- 
tory 372 n. 3. 

Baran-su,^ Panjhir-su (Kabul), affluents 
to 210-1 ; the bird-migrants’ road 224 ; 
migration of fish in 225 ; bird-catching on 
228 ; routes crossing 209, 342 ; locates 
various places 207 n. 5, 215, App. E, 
xvii ; — ^passers along 195, 242 ; Babur and 
254, 420, see Koh-daman. 

Baran tvildyat (Kohistdn, Kabul), Babur in 
253 320 405. 

Bara (N.W.F.P. India), road of 411 ; Babur 
fords the water of 230. 

Bari (Rajputana), hills of 486 ; hunting- 
grounds in 509 n, 2 ; Babur at 509, 585. 

Barik-&b (affluent of the “ Kabul-river ”), 
Babur on 409, 414, 446. 

Bast, Bost, Bust (on the Helmand, Alghanistan), 
Husain Bdi-qard^s affairs at 94, 260. 

Bast^m (*Iraq), a w. limit of Khurasan 261 
(where read Basj^am) ; captured 622. 

Bateswar (U.P. India), ferry of 643 n. 3. 

Bdzar and Taq (India), see Dasht. 

Bazarak (Hindu-kush), described 205. 

Beg-tut (Kdbul), earthquake action near 2-^. 

Benares (India), see Banaras. 

Bengal, Bangala (India), ^rticulars of the 
rules and customs in 482 ; envoys to and 
from 637, 640, 665 ; army of 663 ; Babur 
at ea.se about 677, 679 n. 7 ; traversed by 
the Ganges 485 ; a bird of 495 ; fruits of 504. 

Between-two- waters (Farghana), see Alkl-su- 
ara. 

Betwi-river, Betwa (C. India) described 597. 

Bh&nder (C. India), see Bandir. 

Bbllsln (C. India), Sanga’s 483, Babur’s 
plan against 598. 

Bhira (Panj-ab), history of 382 ; revenue ot 
521 ; tribes of 387 ; Baluchis in 383 ; 
locates places 379, 380, 381 ; limit of 
LfidI Afghan lands 481, and of Babur's in 
Hindustan 520 ; servants frbm 616, 678 ; 
arrivals from 228, 391, 419 ; poc4l soldiery 
389, 539, rhinoceros in 45k), Babur and 
377-8, 382-3-7, *429, 478 ; he stays in 
the fort of 384 ; safeguards people of 383, 
478 ; sends prisoners into 461 ; summons 
by Mahim of an escort from 650 ; a 
governor 386-8, 392-9. • 

Bhujpur (Bihar, India), B&bur at 662. 

Blah-su, Beas (Panj-&b), course of 485 ; Bibur 
crosses 458, 


t Babur uses this name for, Anglic^, the Kabul-river as low as nsaiiy to Dakka. 
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Blana, Bay^na (Rajputana), mountains in 486 ; 
red-stone of 532, 611 ; water-raising in 
487 ; a dependency of 563 ; locates places 

539, 613 ; disaffection to Babur of 523-9 ; 
taken 530-8, 540-5 ; a gun made to use 
against it 537 ; praise of its soldiers 548, 
550 ; an appointment to 579 ; asked for 
613 Babur at 577, 581 ; his workmen in 

520 revenue from assigned to support his 
tomb *709. 

Blanwan pargana (U.P. India), assignment on 

540. 

Bibi Mah-rul (Kabul), Babur at 314. 

Bigram, Blkram (Panj-ab), four ancient sites 
so-named 230 n. 2 ; Babur at 230, 394, 
450-1. 

Bihar (India), a limit of Afghan lands in Hind 
480-1, and of Babur’s 520 ; revenue of 

521 ; Bibur and 639, 656, 677-9 ; an 
assignment on 676 ; mentioned as if 
Babur’s 561 ; Muhammad -i-zaman and 
661-3-4 ; an earlier Ludi capture of 675 ; 
a diwan of 661. 

Bihiya (Bihar, India), Babur at 662-7 n. 2. 

Bih-zadl (Kabul), Babur at 398, 416-8 ; wine 
fetched from 417 ; 19th century vinegar of 
417 n. 2. 

Bijanagar, Vljaynagar (Dakhin, Deccan, 
India), a ruler of 483. 

Blladar (U.P. India), see Baladar. 

Bilah (Pan]-ab), Babur at 237. 

Bilkir? (Kabul), Babur at 420. 

Bilwah ferry (Ganges), Babur at 658. 

Bimruki (Panj-ab), a holder of 453. 

Birk and Birkistan, see Barak. 

Blshkharan (Farghana), good fighting at 28 ; 
Babur at or near 117-8, 170. 

Bish-kint (on the Khujand-Tashkint road), 
Taipbal at 145, 154 ; Babur at 151. 

Bi-sut (Kabul), Bl-sutls migrated to Bajaur 
375. 

Bolan-pass (Baluchistan), *Shah Beg’s en- 
trance to Sind 429. 

“Bottam” (? debouchement of the Zar- 
afshan), a word used by Ibn Hankal 76 n. 6. 

Budana-^^riS^ (Samarkand), described 82 ; 
Babur at 131 (here Quail-reserve), 

Buhiulpur (Panj-ab), Babur at 454. 

Bukhara (Transoxiana), described 82 ; w. 
limit of Samarkand 76 and of Soghd 84 ; 
deficient water-supply of 77 ; trade with 
Kabul 202 ; wines of 83 ; melons of 10, 
82 ; bullies in 7 ; Babur sends sugar-cane 
to 208 ; various rulers of 35, 38, 112 ; 
governors in 40, 52, 121 ; taken by Shai- 
banl 125 ; various attacks on 63-5, 124, 
*356-7-9, *354, *359, *360 ; BibuPs 
capture of 2l, 704 n. 3 ; Mahdl Khwaja 
and 704 n. 3 ; various comings and goings 
from and to 62-3-4, 135, 534. 

Biilan (Kftbul), a route through 209. 

Bull (Rajput&na), revenues of S21. 

Burh&npur (C. India), Bftbur on water of 
592-8. 


Burh-ganga (Old Ganges), its part in the 
battle of the Ghogra 667 n. 2 ; 674 n. 6, 
667 n. 2. 

Burka-yllaq (Aura-tipa Babur at the 

fort of 92, 1 24. 

Bus&war (Rajputana), Babur at 548 (where 
read Busawar) 581. 

Bu-stan-sarai (Kabul), Babur at 251-4. 

Bu-stan-sarai (Samarkand), 62 ; Babur at 74, 
134. 

But-khak (Kabul), damming of its water 
647 ; Babur at 409, 446 n. 4. 

Buz -gala- Kliana (Samarkand), see Altmak- 
dabun. 


Chach, see Tashkint. 

Chachawali (U.P. India), Babur at 649. 

Chach-charan (on the Heri-rud), a holder of 
274 ; Babur at 308. 

Chaghanlftn (Hi^r-shadman), located 48 n. 5 ; 
an earlier extension of the name 188 n. 4 ; 
Nundak dependent on 471 ; a meadow 
(aulang) of 129 ; a ruler in 47 ; Khusrau 
Shah at 93 ; Babur in 188. 

Chaghan-saral buluk^ Chlghan-saral (K&bul), 
described 212 ; water of 211-2 ; name of 
212 n. 2 ; a governor xyf 227 ; Babur’s 
capture of 21 1 (where for “920” read92^), 
*366-7 n. 3. 

Chahar see Char, 

*Chak-chaq pass (Hi^ar-shadman), Babur 
traverses 359. 

Chaldiran (Persia), cart-defence in the battle 
of 469 n. 1. 

Chambal-river (C. India), course of 485 ; 
Babur on 509, 585-9, 607, 614 ; Shah-i- 
jahan pours wine into 298 n. 3. 

Champaran (Bihar, India), revenue of 521. 

Chanftran (n.w. of Mashhad), Husain Bdi- 
gardes victory at 260 ; located 260 n. 1 
and Fert^ g.v. p. 39 n. 2). 

Chandawal (Bajaur, N.W.F. P.), of its name 
367 n. 3 ; torrent of 372 ; Babur hunts 
near 372. 

Chandawar, Chandwar (U.P. India), correct 
name of 642 n. 8, water-raising in 487 ; 
comings and goings from and to 531, 552, 
582 ; Babur at 589, 642-3 ; he loses it 
557, 581. 

Chandiri (C. India), described 582-3-6 ; hills 
of 486 ; death of a holder of 573 ; men- 
tioned to fix dates’ 269, 483, 605 ; ^bur’s 
capture of 589, 590-2-4-8. 

Chapar-kuda (U.P. India), identity of with 
Chs.parghatta 650 n, 1 ; a start frewm 659 
n. 5 ; Babur at 650. 

Char-dar eo/ (Hindu-kush), 204-*n. 4. 

Ch&r-dib plain (w. of KSbul-tovn), the JC^bul- 
river traverses 200 n* 4 ; *overlooked from 
^boPs tomb 710. 

Chftrik&r, Char-yak-k§r (K&bul), altitude of 
204 n. 4 ; name of tb, 295 n. i | Judas* 

‘ trees of 216 n. 3. 
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Ch&r-JCil ferry (Oxns), 95 (where ** Allb&j 
is wrong). 

Char>|haipba =» Wednesday (Oxus valley see 
Fr. map Mai'm^n^), 7l n. 2. 

Char-sil (Samarkand), an execution in 196. 

Char-yak (Fr. map Maimen^), over-run 295, 
94 (where for “ San-chirlk ” rtfdwf San and 
Char-j^k). 

Chashma-i-tura pass (Kabul), Babur at 403-4, 

Chash-tQpa (Kabul), Babur at 320. 

Chatsu (ij^jput^na), revenue of 521. 

Ch&-lu var. Jal-tu (Kabul), Babur at 228. 

Chatur-muk (U.P. India), a Ghogra-crossing 
at 669, 677. 

Chaup&ra (N.W.F.P. India), an Indus ferry 
at 206 ; a limit of Bannu 233; Babur near 
234. 

ChaupSLra (U.P. India), ferry of 677-9. 

Chausa (Bihar, India), a death at 273 n. 3 ; 
Babur at *^3, 659, 660. 

Chausa or Jusa (C. India), B&bur at 581. 

Chlchlk^tQ (Balkh-Herit road), located 300 ; 
Babur at 296. 

ChihiPdukhtaran (Fatghina), 107, 162 ; 

(Her!) 296, 301 ; (Kabul), 107 n. 1. 

Chihil-qulba (Kabul), Babur hunts near 420. 

ChTkman-saraT (Andikhud, Oxus valley), a 
defeat at 46, 260, 268. 

Chin, China, Kabul trade with 203 ; a ChinI 
cup 407 ; [for “ China ” see Khital]. 

Chin-ab, Chan-ab, tract and river (Chen-ab, 
Panj-ab), course of 485 ; the Bar in 380 
n. 4 ; a Turk possession 380-2 ; Babur 
resolves to regain 380 ; he on the river 
■•441, 453 ; envoys to him from 386 ; his 
family reach 659 ; an appointment to 
386. 

Chlna-qurghan (Kabul), Babur at 407. 

Chlnlutjo.r Chinlwat (Panj-ab), a Turk posses- 
sion 380-2 ; B&bur resolves to regain 380. 

Chiragh-dtn (Upper Herl-rud), Babur at 
309 ; see Add. Note p. 309 for omitted 
passage. 

Chirkh (Kabul), described 217 ; a mulla of 
284 ; a soldier of 669, 678. 

Chlr-su, Chlr-chik (Tashkint lands), Ahmad 
Miran-sh&hV s disaster at 17, 25, 31-4-5. 

Chitr (Panj-ab), Babur at 645. 

Cbitur, Chitor (Rajputana), hills of 486, 
Bibur*s plan against 5^ ; R^n3, Sanga’s 
483, 617. 

Chun&r (U.P. India), advance on 6S2-4; 
arrival from 657 ; appointments 682-3 ; 
-Babur at 658 ; road measured from 659 ; 
question of identity 682 n. n. 

Ch&pgh-&t§l (Samarkand), 72 n. 3, 76 (Kohik), 
76 n. 4 ; Babur crosses 124 ; \see Kohik]. 

Chutlal! (Dukl, Qandahir), B&bur at 238-9. 

Cintra (Portugal), oranges of 511 n. 4. 

Citadel (tfr^ of Kabul, 201 ; Biia-hi^ 198 
n. 4 ; -—of Samarkand, 77 ; position of 78 
n. 6 ; Babur in 134, 141. 


Dabusl (Samarkand), Auzbeg victories at 40, 
124, 137. 

Dahanah {see Fr. map Maiming), com from 
295 ; traversed 194-7, 243, 295. 

Dakka. (Kabul), App. £. xx ; \see note to 
Baran-su]. 

Dakkan, Dakhin, Deccan (India), rulers in 
482 ; ? Daknl = Dakkanl 619, 631, Add. 
Note pp. 619, 631. 

Daman (N.W.F.P. India), see Dasht. 

Damghan (Persia), a w. limit of Khurasan 
261 ; Bal-qaras captured in 263 ; Auzbegs 
defeated at 618, 622. 

Dandan-shikan pass (Khurasan), Babur crosses 
294. 

Dara-i-bam (Badghls, Khurasan), Babur in 
296. 

Dara-i-gaz (s. of Balkh), a recal from 14. 

Dara-i-Ghazl Khan (Panj-ab), 233 n. 3, 

Dara-i-khwush (Kabul), Babur in 27, 251-3. 

Dara-i-nur (Kabul) described 210 ; unique 
rharacter of 210, 241, App. F ; wines of 
210, 410, App. G, XXV ; monkeys of 211, 
4^ ; name of App. F, xxiii, xxiv ; a 
holder of 227, 344 ; attacked 241 ; Babur 
in 422. 

Dara-i-pur-amln (Kabul), Babur at 342 (where 
! for “ an!m ” reatf amln). 

Dara-i'^uf (Khurasan), character of 222.' 

Dara-i'zang (Khurasan), defence for planned 
191. 

Dara-i-zindan (Kabul-Balkh road), mountains 
of 222 ; located 189 n. 6 ; B4bur in 189. 

Darband (Caspian Sea), 564 n. 5. 

Darband-i-ahan1n (Hi^r-shidman), a limit of 
territory 47 ; a name of Quiugha, Quhqa, 
194 ; *Babur at 353 ; Najm Sami near 
359. 

Dar-i-gham canal (Samarkand) dcsdrihed 76, 
84 ; Babur on 124-5 ; (see Kohik-water). 

Daruta (Kabul), Babur at 421-2. 

Darwaza (Bajaur ? N.W.F.P. India), a road 
through 376. 

Dasht (Plain), Daman, BSzar and Taq 
(N.W.F.P. India), names of 229 n. 1, 
233 and n..l ; (Mehtar Sulaiman) mountains 
of 223 ; limits Bannu 233 ; a route 
through 206 ; Babur and 229, 235-7, 394. 

Dasht- i- shaikh, Kurrat-tiziyan (Kohistin, 
Kabul) described 215. 

Dawar (Kohlstan, Kabul), Babur at 421 ; 
perhaps Dfir-nama 421 n. 5. 

Dhar (C. India), observatory in 79. 

Dlbaipur (Panj-ab), revenue or 521 ; water- 
wheels in 486, 532 ; commandants in 
442-3, 463 ; Bibur captures 208, *441, 
575-8. 

Dih-i-afghin (Kabul), a rebel in 345 ; a goer 
to 402. 

Dih-i-ghuiaman (Kabul), Babur at 413. 

Dih-i-yaq*ub (Kabul), narrows of 200 ; water 
of 241 ; Babur at 409, 445. 


* ** The Bara-i-suf, often mentioned fay the Arabian writers, seexas to lie west of Bamlin " (Erskine, Memoirs^ 

p. is« n- t). 
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Dihli, moantains of 485 ; the capital o£ 
Hind^sULn 46^ ; a Ludl possession 481 ; 
revenue of 521 ; Mlwdt and 577 ; *AUm 
Khan and 455-6 ; Ibrihlm marches from 
465 ; Sanga gives Babur rendezvous near 
529 ; Babur takes possession of 475 ; 
appointments to 476 ; submissive 523 ; 
mentioned as Babur’s 561 ; Khwaja 
Kalan’s inscription in 525 ; an arrival 
from to Babur 526 ; treasure of 583, *695 
n. 1, 617. 

Dikh-kat (Aura-tlpa, Samarkand) described 
149» 152 ; an arrival in I5l ; Babur in 
149, ISO, 633 n. 4. 

Dilmau var. (U.P. India), comings and goings 
from and to 534-7, 681-4 ; variants of 
name of 681 n. 3. 

Din-kot, Dhankot (N.W.F.P. India), location 
and name of 206 n. 6 ; limit of Koh-i-jud 
380 and of Bannu 233 ; routes through 
206, 399. 

DTrapur (U.P. India), Babur in 649. 

Diri pass (Kabul), a route through 209. 

Diyul (Samarkand), allies of Babur in 138. 

Dizak (Samarkand), Babur a fugitive in 148 ; 
a governor of 26. 

Doab,” sef Miyan-du-ab. 

I)u-aba (U.P. India), Gangetic changes in 
667 n. 2. 

I>ugdugl (U.P. India), Babur at 651-2. 

1 )ughaba river (Khurasan), head-waters of 216. 

l>uki (Qandahar), mountains of 223, 236 ; 
BSbur in 218, 238, 382. 

Dulpur, “Dholpur” (Rajputana), mountains 
of 486 ; Ibrahim LiidVs begs in 593 ; 
Babur and 520, 552, 585, *603-6, 614, 
634-5 “9, 689 ; accounts of work in 606, 
634, 642 ; a view fromjSlO, 

Dun (Jaswan, Panj-ab) ; ‘Alam KJianin457 ; 
Babur in 461 2. 

Dungarpur (Rajputana), old name of 573 n. 1. 

Dur-nama or -nania’l (Kohistan, Kabul), de- 
scribed 215 ; Babur at 420 ; {see Dawar). 

Durrin- or Dinrrin-tangl (Kabul), a limit of 
Sbah-i-Kabul 200, 417. 

Du-shaipba (Badakhshan), Humayun at 621. 

DushI (n. of Htndu-kush), Khusrau Shah 
submits to Babur at 51, l9l-5. 


Egypt, see Mi§r. 

Etawa, Itawa (U.P. India), hostile to Babur 
523-9, 530 ; appointments to 530-3, 579, 
582 ; comings and goings from and to 
541, 645, 689 ; Babur at 644, 686. 


Faizabad (Badaktishan), *? Babur and Mabln 
at 436. 

Fakhru’d-dIn-auliim (Balkh- Herat road), Babur 
at 296.; (see Ft. map Maimen^). 

Fan&kat, Banakat » Shahnikhiya f.Tashklnt), 
passed by the Slr-daryi 2 ; identity of 
2 n.5, 7 n.5. 


Famtagh (]^i^>8hadman), Lake Iskandar in 
129 ; Babur in 130. 

Farab (W. Turkistan ?), a mulUl of 643. 

Faraghlna (Farghana), Babur at 168. 

Farghana mod. Kokand, description of 1 to 
12 ; extent of 2 n. 3 ; included in Trans- 
oxiana 76 ; Alps of 223 ; nick -name of 
289; winter-route into 2, *183; capitals 
of 3, 10, 162 ; an e. limit of Samarkand 
76 ; Kabul trade of 202 ; celebrities of 4, 
7, 76, 90, 289 ; ‘Umar Shaikh’s (I and II) 
14-7, 24; Babur succeeds in 1, 29; in- 
vasions of 13, 20-9, 54, *183 ; proposal 
to dispossess Babur 168 ; an arrival in 28 ; 
an exit from 190 ; Babur’s loss of 19 n. 1, 
*183 ; Babur’s leaving 187 ; (i^# Andijan). 

Far-kat (n. of Klndir-tau y.z>. ), a refugee in 
149; a mulla of 343; reached from 
GhawS. (Farghana, Fr. map, Gava), 179. 

Farmul tam&n (Kabul), ^escribed 220 ; a s. 
limit of K&bul 200 ; U rghiin in 206 n. 2 ; 
roads through 206, 231-3-5 ; Shaikh- 
zkdas of 220, 679 n. 7. 

Fathpur (U.P. India), Babur at 643, 686. 

Fathpur or Nathpur (U.P. India), a de- 
pendency of 6^ ; lake of 681 . 

Fathpur-Aswa (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 

Firdzabad (U.P. India), 643 n. 3- 

Flruz-koh (Gbur-K&bul road), Iftbur on 365. 

Firuzpur (-jhirka ; Gurgaon, Panj-ab), de- 
scribed 580 n. 1 ; Babur at 580. 

Fulul (Badakhshin), Khusrau Shah and 60 ; 
Mughuls from, join Babur 192 (where 
read Fulul). 


Gagar, Ghaggar, Kakar river (Patiila, Panj- 
ab), Babur visits and describes 464-5 ; 
called rud (torrent) of Banur and Sanur 
464. 

Gagar, Kakar (U.P. India), a constituent of 
the Gogra, Ghogra g,v. ; the word Gagar 
or Kakar used 602. 

Gamb(h)Ir- water (India), Babur crosses 606. 

Gandak river (India), course of 485 ; defence 
of 663. 

Gandamak (Kabul), Babur at 394„ 414, 446. 

Gang-river, Oranges (India), course of 485 ; 
changed course of 667 n. 2, 674 n. 6-7 
n. 2, 682 n. 1 ; bridged by Babur 495, 
599, 633 ; lands and chiefs east of 523, 
628, 638, 651 ; various crossings made of 
530, 544, 583 -7, 598, 669, 681-4; Babur 
on 598 to 665, 666-7 ; a battle -station 
east of 371 ; Babur swims 603-5, 655, 
660. 

Garm-chashma (Kabul), Babul at 229, 411, 
448. * 

(rarm-sir (S. Afghanistan), *432 ; a<bird of 496. 

Garzawin (Khurasan, PV. map Maira^ne, 
Ghdurzistan), mountains of 222 ; locates 
a place 69 a plan for defence of 191 ; 
Bal mr at 296 (where mis-spelled ** Ourz- 
• wan*’). 
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Gau< or Kau- water (Kabul), Kafirist&n the 
source of 210. 

Gawfir or Kaw&r (K&bul), position of 210. 

Ohain (K&bul), a punitive force a^inst 253. 

Ghaj-dav&n (Bukh&ra), *besieged 360 ; *battle 
of 361, 279 : a fugitive from 363. 

Gharjistan, Ghurjist&n (Khurftsftn), mountains 
of 222 ; Bftbur near 308 ; Muhammad- i- 
zamftn in 365.* 

Ghawfi (Fargh&na, Fr. map, Gava), Bdbur 
seeks the road to 179, 180-l-*2. 

GlmipCir (U.P. India), crocodiles of 502 ; an 
assignment on 527 ; a holder of 669 ; 
threatened 544, 680; B&bur at 659; his 
boats sent to 679. 

Ghazni » Kibul and Zlabulistan, Ghaznin 
(Kabul) ; describes 217. 321 ; a N.W. 
limit to Hindilstan 481 ; cold of 219, 526 ; 
game in 224 ; no honey from 203 ; fire- 
wood of 223 ; hi^waymen on road to 
228 ; wines of, taken to Hindiist&n 461, 
551 ; repairs of a dam at 219, 646 ; 
a route to 206 ; locates Zurmut 220 ; a 
Shahrukhl’s 382 (here Kabul) ; Aulugh Beg 
and 95 n. 2 ; Dost Beg buried at 396 ; 
various governors of 227, 253-4, 307, 
343-4, 363,. 397, 525 ; not subjected to 
B&bur (912 ah.) 300 ; rebellion in 
(912 AH.) 363 ; Khw&ja Kalin and 447, 
526 ; Babur and 199, 228, 239, 240, 330, 
526. 

Ghur (Khurasin), mountains of 222 ; w. limit 
to IGlbul 2(X) ; road from Kabul to 214 ; 
a holder of 274. 

Ghuram (Panj-ab), an assignmeot of 525. 

Ghur-bund /umdn (Kabul), described 214 ; 
Nll-ib (Naulibis) in 206 n. 3 ; roads from 
205 ; a tulip of 215 ; Bibur in 195, 294, 
314. 

Ghuri (Khurasin), position of 409 ; a route 
through 94 ; corn from 295 ; a failure in 
546. 

Ghurjist&n, see Gharjistan. 

Ghwilirl pass (on the Gumil y.x'., India), a 
surmised route through 235 n. 2. 

Gibrik or Kibrik (Kafiristan), people of 207. 

Gingfita (Panj-ab), described 462 ; an occupa- 
tion of 457. 

Gfrdlz (K&bul), head-quarters in Zurmut 220 ; 
tribesmen on road to 228, 403 ; a road for 
405 ; locates a place 403 ; Khwaja Kalan*s 
525 ; Tang-i-waghchan a name for its pass 
403 n. 1. 

Gogrft, Ghogri, Gagar, Kakar river (U.P. 
India), see ^rfi. 

Gosfand-liyar (n. of Bannu-plain), a sheep- 
road travelled by Babur 233. 

Goshta (Kabul), 206 n. 4. 

GuaMr, Gw&lior (C. India), described 607 to 
612, 613-4 ; Bibur’s building in 520 ; 
hills of 486 ; revenue of 521 ; forms of 
the name 486 ; ruler of killed at Ptnipat 


477 ; hostile td B5bur 523-9 (where add 
“Gfiallar” after Dulpur, 1. 4 fr. foot), 
539 ; assimed 539 ; gained 540 ; rein- 
forced 547, 557 ; B&bur^s visit to 605, 
552, 607 to 614 ; on envoy from 612 ; 
sedition in 688-9, 690, *692 n. 1. 

Gill- water, Gumtl (U.P. India), course of 485 
(where for “ Gumtl” reeul (B&bur’s) Gul) ; 
B&bur on 601, 658, 683-4. 

Gujr&t (Panj-ab), a tree of ; a ruler in 481 ; 
affairs of 534-5. 

Gilk-sari! (Samarkand), described 41 n. 2, 
63, 77 ; ascension -stone in 77 n. 5 ; a 
Mirzfi sent to 41. 

Gul-i-bahlur (Kohistan, K&bul), described 
(without name) 214-5 ; fish-catching in 
226, Babur at 320-1, 406-7. 

Gum&l valley and river (N.W.F.P, India), 
B&bur and 235-6. 

Guipbazak pass (KhuriLsan ; see Fr. map 
MaiminS), Biibur at 294. 

Guiphaz-i-chaman (Fargh^a), Babur at 176. 

Gura-khattr! (Panj-ftb), Babur and 230, 294. 

Gurgan-su (s.e. of the Caspian), Husain Bdt' 
gard swims 259, 260 n. 6. 

Guzar var. (Qandahar ?), Babur at 332. 


Ha-darwesh waste (Farghina), described 9, 
9, 151 ; *birthplace of Babur’s legendary 
son 358 n. 2. 

Haft-bacha pass (Hindu-kush), described 205. 

Hajl-ghit pass (Hindu-kush), turns Hindu- 
kush 205 n. 2. 

Hajipur (Bihar, .India), Babur and 674 ; a 
governor of 663 n. 6. 

Hajl-tarkh.an = Astrakhan (on the CZaspian), a 
chief of 258. 

Haldl-guzr (U.P. India), location of 668 n. 2, 
669 n. 1, 671 n. 1 ; Babur’s men cross 
668-9, 675. 

Halwa-cbashma (Khurasan), a victory at 260. 

Ramadan (Persia), a saint of 211 ; *a soldier 
of 700. 

Hamtatu pass (Panj-ab), Bibur crosses 381. 

Hangu (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 231-2. 

Harmand-, Halmand-river (Afghanistan), 
source of 216 ; a drowning in 307. 

Haru, Kacha-kot water (Panj-ab), Babur 
crosses 379, 452 ; an Indus-ford near 
206 n. 5. 

Hash(t)-nagar (N.W.F.P. India), a limit of 
Kabul 200 ; desolate 207 ; rhinoceros in 
490 ; birds of 497, 500 ; locates a place 
376 ; Babur advised to raid 410-1. 

Hasht-yak (W. Turkistan), Babur near 151. 

Hatya (Panj-ab), limit of a clan 452 n. 5. 

Hazirajm (Khwarizm), a holder of 50. 

Herl, Herat (Khurasan), description of 304 to 
306 ; Husain Bd^-qtsrd^s birthplace 256, 
conquest of 134, splendid rule in 273, 
ease in 261, feast in 264, delay of a 


1 Babur's ifinsmry gives Gharjistan a greater eastward extent than the Fr. map MaVm^nft allows, thus 
a jrseing with Ermine s surmise {Memoirs p. 15a n. *). — Tlie first syllable of the name may be “ Ghur 



pilgrim in 284, reception of fugitives 243, 
burial in 293 ; — joint-rule in 29$, 326 ; 
weakness before A^beg attack on 296~9, 
3^ ; — Shaib&nfs capture of 207, 326-8-9 ; 
— IsmSL*ll Sqfawts capture of • 350-5 ; — 
*Ubaida*l-lah Auzbeg and *434 ‘Ali- 
sher NawdH in 4, 271, 286-7 ; Banft*! and 
286-7 ; *Shah Beg and 365, 429, 430 ; 
Khw&nd-amlr and *432, 605 ; fugitives 
from 331 ; governors of 24, 37, 274 
(Kob-dd.man), 275, *633 ; envoys to 

Bfibur from *436 j a Beglm comes from 
267 : Ma$‘{ima brought from 330 ; Babur 
at 300-1-2, 302 to 307 ; his marriage 
with M&hlm in *704; — locates a place 
25 ; fixes a date 258. 

Himilr or KhimSir (? Khurisin), a passer 
through 260. 

Hind, Hindustan, Hmdustinat — a northern 
limit of Kabul 200 ; routes between it and 
Kabul 206 ; a journey to Makka made 
from Kabul through 26 ; trade and traders 
202, 331, 416 ; Jats and Gujurs in 454 ; 
a saint honoured in 238 ; a raja of 219 ; 
comings and goings to and from 250, 265, 
267, 368 ; Khwand-amlr in *432, 605 
and n. 6 ; — Astronomical Tables in 79 ; 
names for outside places used in 202 ; 
gold from 446 ; titles in 537 ; building 
style in 609 ; greetings in 640 ; mentioned 
by Babur in a verse 584 ; Hind-al named 
from 385 ; oi Blana in 529 ; of the 6etwa 
597 ; — a seemingly limited use of the 
name Hindustan 386 ; of its three names 
used by Bibur, Hind 26, 219, 385, 525, 
532, 577, 577 n. 6, 578, Hindustanat 485, 
Hindust&n usually ; — Hindustan the Less 
(?) 46 and 46 n. 4 ; — LudI rise in 383 ; 
Ludl possessions in 463, 480 ; Ibrahim's 
accession in 385 ; *tom by faction 439 ; 
envoys to Babur fronn *426, *436 ; B&bur's 
comments on its chiefs 219, 385, 459 ; 
Farmull ascendancy in 220 ; begs in 387 ; 
armies in 547 ; — Timor's conquest of 382 ; 
his employment in Samarkand of workmen 
from 77 ; pictures of his victories in 78 ; 
tradition of a soldier in his army of 150; 
— Babur's persistent wish to re^n Turk 
possessions in 340, 377, 380-1-2, 478-9 ; 
working-out of his desire for *426 : varied 
opposition to his aims 478 ; *his five 
expeditions to : — 

910 AH.— 39, 229, 382 ; 

925 AH. — 378 e/ seq,, 478, 480 ; 

926 AH. — *428, *429 ; its frustration 
*429, *430, *441 ; 

930 AH. — 575, *442; its frustration 
442 ; 

932 AH— *444, 445, 479 

one start frustrated in Kabul 913, ah. 
341-3 ; ‘Alam Khftn asks and obtains 
help in *439, *441, 455 ; Daulat Khan 
proffers allegiance *440 ; * Babur’s prayer 
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for a sign of victory *440 ; his fifth ex- 
pedition dates 269, 545 ; indications 
only the fifth mim^ at Dihli *429, 
*444, 480 ; his decisive victories, at 
,PfinIpat 475, at Kanwfi 574 ; references 
to ms conquest 220, 561 ; some of his 
wish to leave 524-5, 579, 584 ; bis 
Hindfist&n poems*642, App^ Q ; his ease 
in and hints at leaving 617, 645, 686 ; his 
family brought to 646, 686 ; — the *AMar- 
nAma chrdnicles no public events of 936- 
937 ah. in 682 ; *© 160^8 journey to 
Lfihor (936 ah.) may point to his leaving 
Hindfistin 707 ; *Hum& 3 rQn’s arrival in 
696, 707 ; *on Babur’s intended disposal 
sf Hindustan 702 to 708 ; *burial of his 
body in 709 and later removal from 709- 
710; — Babur’s description of Hindustan 
478 to 531, tns, : — Introduction, on earlier 
Tramontane expeditions into 478 to 480, 
boundaries and capital of 480, rulers in 
932 AH. 481, varied climate, character of 
and northern mountains 484 ; rivers and 
Ar&valli range 485 ; irrigailCn 486, other 
particulars 487, — mammals 488, birds 
493, aquatic animals 501, fruits 503, 
flowers 513 ; — seasons of the year 515, days 
of the week 516, division of time 516, 
weights and measures 517, modes of 
reckoning 518; — Hindus in 518 ; — defects 
and advantages of 518-9, 531, 532, 
revenues 520-1. 

Hindu-kush mountains, n. boundary of Kabul 
200-4 ; connected ranges 210, 380 ; called 
Hindu-kush in Kabul 485 ; account of 
their prolongation in Hind (i.^. Hima- 
layas), 485 ; roads and passes of 204-5 ; 
the clouds a hindrance to bird-migration 
224 ; limits of territory fixed by 47-9, 
194 ; an episode on 270 *Bibur’s crossing 
930 AH. 442. 

H4§r-flruza (Panj-ab), revenue of 521 ; given 
to Humiyun 465, 466, 528 ; opposition 
near 540. 

Hi^r (-shftdman ; Transoxiana), mountains of 
222; clans from 228 ; Kabul trade with 
202 ; — Aba-bikr And 51 ; Mahmud and 
47-9 ; Mas‘ud and 52, 64, 71, 93-5, 261 ; 
Bdl-sunghar and 52, 61, 96, 110-2 ; Husam 
and 48, 57-8-9, 61, 130, 191, 260-3, 
275 ; Bkbur traverses 128, 130, 187-8, 
moves for *352, takes 37, 262, *352-3, 
defends *358, 471, attacked in 345, 

•361-2, leaves 362-3 ; — Mughuls leave 58 
and rebel lOS ; goers to 104, 141 ; Shai- 
binl and 192, 244, *362 ; abandoned by 
the Atizbegs 622-4 ; Khusrau Shah and 
see s,n. ; *threefold cat^trophq in 362.; 
Humajmn ordered to attack 625 
qikehm and 66 ; a governor in-46^J ; 
occupied for Babur ^40. ' 

Hormuz (Persia), Farghana almonds imported 
4o 9. 

HunI iKfibul), Babur at 405. 
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H&piftn paM» tJpUa CK&bUiy, Btbur crosses 
195 ; loefttti a place 647 n. 3. 

HuiOr (Paii}-&bK taken from Bftbur 464. 

Hitthlkr (Farghkna), a subdivision qi Asfara 
7 ; B&bur a refine ip 7, *181 gifts 
to envoys from 6^. : 

llyak-sCi, K&6mighan (^4ftrahi4miCi)»1o<»tes 
a place 48 n. 5. ; • 

Indjrl (U. P. Jn^);'4n arrival ai 466.' 

Indtt^ ias Stnd-daryft; 

*Irftq. (Persia), Kftbnl trade sdth 202 $ various 
ca^ures of 49, 61, 280," '336-; envoy^ to 
and from 540, 583, 666 ; other comings 
and goings from and to 20, 46, 260-2-*8 ; 
275, 282-7, 291-4 n. 3, 622 ; Babur’s 
gifts to kinsfolk in 522. 

*Iraqain, r.tf. ‘Irkq-i-'ajam and ‘Iraq-i-^arabl, 
places noted for cold in 21? 

*Iraq-pass (n.w. of Kabul), a presumed crossing 
of 294 n. 3. 

Irij or Irich (C. India), Bibur at 590. 

Ishklmlsb.(QfiiMiQ»^:>^.n0t-bfBadakh$hi^ 

iimpd'«&tfte^32i } mtUtary actiifi^ at 
60.192.243. 

Ispahan (Persia), a governor of 635 n. 6. 

Istalif (Kabul), described 216 ; a garden at 
246 ; fishing at 226 ; Babur at 246, 406, 
416-8. 


Jagdaltk pass (Kabul), Babur crosses 229, 
341. 414. 

Jaban-nama fort (Bhira, Panj-ab), Babur in 
384 (where for ** numa” reauf nama). 

Jahan-nama hill (Dihll district), 485. 

Jahan-nama’i (Kabul), Bibur at 421 •; 
Jul-shahl. 

.Jajmau or Jigmawa (U.F. India), rebels in 
S33 ; a submission near 534. 

Jakiu parguna (U.P. India), Babur in 644. 

Jalandhar (Panj-ab), an appointment to 442. 

Jalisar, Jaiesar (on the Jumna, U.P. India), 
HumiyCm at 531 ; Babur at 589, 640 (in 
botlv places Jalisar), 

Jallsar, Jaiesar (mi the Ghogri, U.P. India), 
Babur at 681 ; perhaps Chaksar 681 n. 4. 

Jalmish (w. frontier, Kibul), 205 n. 2. 

Jal-tu var. Cha-tu (Kabul), Babur at 228. 

Jim, mod. Jim-rud (N.W.F.P, India), Bibur 
at 229, 230, 412. 

Jam (Khurasin), Hatifi’s birthplace 288 ; how 
marked in maps 623 n. 8, *714 ; Jamt the 
cognomen of Maulani *Abdu’r-rahman 
q.v. ; Auzbeg defeat near 622 n. 1, 625 
n. 4, 635, 636 n. 2, details as to location 

- ' of the battle 623 n. 8, 635 n. 4. 

Jmiira or Chanira (U.P. India), rebels take 
refuge in 682 ; not identified 682 n. 1. 

Jang^tk (ICibul), Bibur at 251-3, 311-4 n. 1. 

Jaswan>dfin (Paiij-ib), described 462 ; Bibur 
in 461-3. 

Jaunp&r (U.P. India), JfiapCir. 
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Jauz-wiliyat (Kbuilbin), 46 n. 3. 

Jlhlam, Jllam, 'Jhelum (Panj-ib), Babur neat 
■453 ; see jl^hat for Jhelum river. 

Jud mountains (Panj^b), see Koh-i-jud. 

Juduk (Smnarkand), Bibur at 147. 

Jul-shih! (Kibul), Babur at 229, 394, 410, 
422; (j^^Jahin-nami’X). 

Jumandni, m^. “ Jumoheen ” ? (U.P. India), 
Bibur at 649. 

jun-river, Jumna (India), course of 485 ; 
locates a place 532 ; a drowning in 582 ; 
Bibur on or crossing 467, 475, 531, 605, 
616, 638-9, 640, 6^5, 684-6 ; he bathes 
in 644 ; orders his officers to cross 684 ; in 
flood 685. 

JunahpuT, Junapur (U.P. India), an old form 
of Junpur or Jaunpur 676 n. 4 ; used by 
Bibur 276 (where read it for “Jaunpur”), 
544, 636, 676, 682 ; see infra Jiinpur. 

Junpuri Jaunpur (U.P. India), water of 658 ; 
formerly a Sharqi possession 481 ; revenue 
of 52.1 ; taken by Humayun 544; . an 
ittlgnm^t on 527; appointments to 276, 
538, '544, 676, 682; arrivs^ls from 636, 
667. 

Jurgha-tu (Kabul), see QCirgha-tii. 

Jusa or Chausa (C.P. India), Babur at 581. 


Kibul town ^nd country, description of 199 
to 227, — position and boundaries 199, 481, 
town and environs 200, fort 201, 344, 
bridges 198, 314, 417, trade 202, climate 
77, 201-3, 223, 314, 584, snow in 208-9, 

223, 314, dividing line between hot and 
cold climates 208, 220, 229, fruits 202, 
510, cultivated lands 243, meadows 204, 
Hindft-kush roads 204, Lamghanat roads 
201, Khurasan road 205, Hindustan roads 
205, 206 n. 3, 231, 308, 629; highway- 
men 205, 341, peoples 207, 221, sub- 
divisions 207 to 221, dependencies 214-5, 
revenue 221, mountain-tracts 221, fire- 
wood 223, fauna 223, 496-8, bicd-catchirxg 

224, fishing 225 ; — rivers of, Baran g,v , — 
Kibul, Luhugur (Logar); garm-sil 208, 
484 ; unfitness for nomads 228, 402 ; use 
“ Hindu-kush” in 485 ; use of “ Kibul ” In 
Agra 532 ; a muUa of 284 ; — given to 
•Umar Shaikh 14 ; Aulugh Beg ICdbuli and 
95 and n. 2 (where “2” should follow 
“Mlrzi” and not “son”); *185; Aba- 
bikr and 260; *Abdu-r-razziq and 195; 
Muqlm Arghan and 195, 198-9, 227 ; 
Khusiau Shih and 192 ; — B&bur’s move 
to win it 7, 189, 191-7 ; his capture of 
198-9 ; dates fix^, by the capture of, 19 
n. 1, 21, 26, 39, 48. 22*7, 251, 274, 282, 
377, 383, 394, and by his possession of 
27, 529; a sequel of its capture 243 4 
reserved by him for himself 227, 227 n, •S* 
627, 645-^ ;^hi8 comings and goings to 
and from 27, 229, 241, 248-9, 294, 323, 
325, 330. 339. *350, *363-4-5. 389. 395, 
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403-4-5-7-8, 41S-18-19, 441-2-3 s other 
comings and goings 51, 196, 228, 321, 
349, 364-5. 385, 399, 531, 539, 544, 
♦696, 687, 699 ; men sent to 343, 413, 
466, 476 ; various Begims arrive in or leave 
36, 306, 339—265, 397—21—264 — 267— 
269 — 606, 616 ; family journey from 646-7, 
650-5-7-8, 686-7-9 n. 5; followers 
delay to go to 307 ; •landless men in 706 ; 
excess levy of gram on 228 ; its sir (weight) 
632 ; officers in 250, 270, 273, 382, 646 
n. 3 j newly-made begs of 458, 524 ; — 
anxiety for 300, 307; disloyalty in 313- 
320, 331, 345; ♦tranquil 349; ♦Mughuls 
of 357 ; of its troops 375, 550, 579, 625 ; 
— Babur in it the last ruling Timurid 340, 
♦427 ; envoys to him in ♦439-440, *441, 
529 ; his poverty in 525 ; learns the word 
sangur in 232 ; family affairs in *603-4 ; 
— letters of victory sent to 371, 466, 580; 
other letters fb and from 374, 541, 618, 
639, 644-5, 6 ; gifts 463, 523, 642 ; Babur’s 
seeming intention of return to 698 n. 5, 
*705-6-7 ; his chosen centre *705 ; the 
taking of his body to *709-10 ; his burial- 
garden and grave *710-11. 

K&bul-water, Nll-d.b a name of 206 n. 3 ; 
fords of 206, 345, 41 1 ; App. E xvii, xix, 
XX ; Babur on 451. 

Kabud (Soghd, Samarkand), 73 ; 98. 

Kacha-kot (Panj-abl, a holder of 250 ; B§bur 
crosses water of (Haru) 379, 403, 452. 

Kachwa (C. India), described 590 ; Babur at 
590-2. 

Kafirist&n, mountains connecting with its own 
480; former extent of 212 n. 3 ; border- 
lands of 210-1-2 ; wines of 211-2, 372 ; 
highwaymen of 205, 214 ; a ghtlzi raid 
into 46. 

Kahadstan (Ilerl), Babur at 305 ; Shaibani 
at 329. 

Kahftn (Sind, India), Shah Beg’s capture of 
398, *430-5. 

Kahlur (Simla Hill-state, India), taken for 
Babur 464 ; *its Raja visits him, 692-9. 

K&hmai^d or Kalmard (Kabul-Balkh route, 
Fr. map Maim^nib), a plan for defence i»f 
191 ; a governor in 409, 546 n. 2 ; ex- 
posed to Auzbeg attack 409 ; various 
occurrences in it 239, 250, 295 ; Babur in 
48, 189 ; households left in 189, 194-7 j 
Babur loyal to Jahangir in 190, 239 ; he 
sends gifts to peasants of 633 ; {see Ajar). 

Kahraj (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 373-4, 

Kakm river (N. India), see Gagar, Ghaggar. 

K&lab&gh (Panj-&b), locates Dinkot 206, n. 5. 

KaUnjar (Panj-ftb), perverted allegiance of 3S7 
(where in n. 3 delete'Xhe second sentence). 

Kalin jar (U.P. India), revenue of S21 ; 
Mahuba a dependency of 685 n. 3w 

KaULnur (Panj-ib), a governor of 442 ; Bibur 
and 451-8. 

Kalda-kahftr(Panj>ib), described 381 ; Babur 

^ at 381-9, 391. 


Kalpl (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; elephants 
in 488 ; dependencies of 649, 6^ ; locates 
places 544, 590, 659 ; hostile to Babur 
523 ; Bibur in 590 ; b^ts from 598, 684. 

K&lpOsh (Khurisin), 622 n. 3. 

Kftma buluk (Kihul), described 213 ; water 
of 211. 

Kamarl (Kibul), meadow of 204 ; Babur at 
244 : (on the Indus), Bibur at 230. 

Kim-rud valley (Hi§iiSlr-shadman), a flight 
through 58 ; Babur in 129-30. 

Kanir ferry (Jumna U.P. India), Babur at 
589, 590-8. 

Kan-bal (Samarkand), locates places 52, 64 ; 
Mahmud (Khan) at 53, 111. 

Kandar, Kuhandar (RijpCitana), besieged by 
Sanga, surrenders 530-9. 

Kand-i-badam (Farghana), described 8, locates 
a place 20; a governor of 115; passers 
through 44, 172 ; Babur at 92, *358 n. 2 
(a legendary visit). 

Kandla or Kundla (U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; an assignment on 679. 

Kingra (Panj-ab), a “ Bajaur ” north of 511 
n. 3. 

Kanhpur, “ Cawnpore (U.P. India), 649 

. n. 7. 

Kaniguram (Dasht- Kabul route), 235 n. 2. 

Kanwi, Kanwaha (Rajputana). Babur's 
victory of 549, 557 to 574, 523 n. 3. 

Kanwahln (Panj-ab), Babur at 458. 

Karal (Panj-ab), Babur at 464. 

Kara-su, Qara-su ? (Kabul), a tribe on 413, 

Karg-khina, see Sawad. 

Kark ? (Kabul), Babur at 395. 

Karinan (‘Iraq), surrenders 51 ; an intruder 
in 260. 

Karma-naSa river (Bihar, India), ill-repute of 
659 ; Babur on 659-60. 

Kar-mash mountain (Kabul), located 403 ; 
Babur near 403-5. 

Karmlna (Samarkand), mentioned as a 
fvilQyat 84. 

Ka’-nal (U.P. India), *Babur at 701. 

Karnan (Farghana). a village of 161 ; locates 
place 162, 168 (where in section heading 
for “ Kasan ” read Karnan) ; a darc^iux of 
179-80 ; Bibur and 179,* 182. 

Karrah (U. P. I. ), a dependency of 651 ; Babur 
at 652. 

Karrah-Manikpur (U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; elephants in 488 ; Humivun near 
544. 

Kisan (Farghina), described 10 ; Axes a date 
28 ; a raid near 26 ; a departure to 32 ; 
a holder of hostile to Babur 170 ; Bibur 
al 104, 116. 

Kishghar (£. Turkistan;, an e. limit of 
Farghina 1 , of Samarkand 76 1 a border 
tribe of 55 ; ♦Kishghar-Fargh&iuf road 
183 ; trade with Kibtil ^2, Andi|4nl 
captives in 20 n. 3 ; ruler»in 21, 29 n. 5, 
32-7, 318, 415, 427, 695-6 ; Mughuls in 
♦184, 351, 364 ; arrivals from 399, 415-6 : 
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Babur’s kinsfolk in 21-4, 318, 409, 522 ; 
a devious j0umey through 399 ;'-a^ return 
from 408, and to S90. 

Kashmir, mountains of 380-7, 481 ; a bird of 
494 } lost dependencies of 484 ; B&bur on 
name of 484, *sends an expedition to 692- 
3-8 n. 5, 701. Additional Note p. 693. 

Katlang (N.W.F.P. India), B&bur at 377. 

Kattaw&Z’plain (Ghasnl ?), torrei^t of 240 ; 
B&bur in 323-5. 

Kaw^-water (C. India), B&bv crosses 607, 
614. 

Kechef-dara (KhurisBn), leads down to 
Mashhad 622 n. 3. 

Kesh » Shahr-i*sabs (Samarkand), described 
3, 83 ; a blinded refugee in 95 ; Bana*! 
dismis^ to 136 ; an arrival from 137 ; 
Babur and 125-8, 138. 

Keshtud (Hi§&r>shidman tract), B&bur at 130. 

Khaibar-mountains (Kabul), route through 
206 ; crossings of 250, 260, 492 ; Babur’s 
crossings of 229, 382, 411-3. 

Khairab&d (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
B&bur’s army at 583. 

Khftkan-&rlq (Fargh&na), Babur on 165-7. 

Khatlla (Soghd, Samarkand), Babur at 148. 

Khalishak (Qandahir), a water-head 332 ; 
Babur at 333. 

Khamalangan (Badakhshftn), a holder of 242. 

Khamchan (^idakh^an), military move to 
321. 

Kh&n-yurtl (Samarkand), described 82 ; Babur 
at 67-8, 82, 124, 131. 

Khar&buk (Farghana), Babur near 163-8. 

Kharbln (s.e. of Ghsanl), 323 n. 3. 

Kharl (U.P. India), Babur at 580. 

Khadd pargcma (on the Saru Ghc^ra), 
formerly on both banks of the river 561 
n. 2, 6^ n. 8, 674 n. 6 ; present limits 
637, n. 1 ; position of town of 679 and n. 1 ; 
a (now) Bih&r pargana of 674 ; Humayun 
plunders 544 ; capture of mentioned 561 ; 
B&buPs man in ^7 ; position of its army 
opposing B&bnr 664, 676 n. 5. 

Khartank (Samarkand), a celebrity of 76. 

Khasbftn plain (Far|^iiiia), B&bor crosses 124. 

Khaylar (W. Turkist&n), Bftbur at 151. 

Kaw&k road (Hindu-ku^), 205 ; height of its 
pass 204, n. 4. 

Khaw&l-i-qiitl (isa Zirrln pass), B&bur in 309. 

Khinjan (n. of HindQ-km^), roads to 205. 

Khiimiid or Kbirjard (i^nris&n), J&ml’s 
budiplace 623, n. 8 ; little of J&m fought 
near 623, 635. 

KhifS>kh&na (K&bol), Bftbiir passes 417. 

Khij^ » N. China, a caravan from 15 ; 
porcelain, etc. from 80, 1^7-9, 160 ; trade 
profits in 202. [N B. — For all instances 
fuibur’s word is l^til and not **China*’.] 

Khoz&r or Khfixftr (Samarkand), mentioned as 
a wilAyai 84 ; lost by Afisb^, 135, 359. 

Kbtlbftn or Kbfin&o ^Fargh&na), approx, site 
of BAbur^s first ranged battle 113. 

Khujand var. (Fargh&na), described 7 ; not 
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counted by all as in Faighina 17 ; locates 
a place 55 ; holders of 35, 1 15 ; Ahmad 
MirSn • skdhi takes 30 ; surrender to 
B&bur of 53 ; B&buPs first marriage made 
in it_ 35, 120 ; he in it $9, 90-1-2 ; a 
** poor place ” 97-8 ; he halts in a village 
of 100 ; his legendary transit of 358 n. 2 ; 
a follower’s compulsory joiimey to 124, 

Khujand-water, Saihiin, Slr-daryft, SaihQn. 

Khulm (K&bul-Balkh road, Fr. map Bokhara), 
vine-culture in 210 n. 6; places on its 
river 546 n. 2. 

Khfiq&n (Farghina), an arrival at 44; B&bur 
it 161. 

Khar&s&n, Khur&s&n&t (219), Hindust&nl use 
of the name 202 ; K&bul roads from 205, 
300 ; K&bul trade with 202, 225 ; melons 
and oranges of 203, 510, compared with 
K&bul Koh-d&man 216 ; hammdms in 79 ; 
medical practice in 246 ; refined manners 
of Khur&s&nis 303 ; nomads of 221 ; *en- 
forced migration of Mughuls to 351 ; 
— Mahmud Gkaxnawi and 479 ; Abu- 
sa*1d’s Cadet Corps of 28, 50, App. H, 
xxvi, xxvii ; Yunas Khan in 20 ; Aba- 
bikr defeated in 260 ; Mahmud expelled 
from 46; Mas‘ud “did not stay in” 95 
(where add the quoted words, 1. 12, after 
** service ”) ; Badl‘u*z - zam&n returns to 
70 ; Husain B&i.qard and 57, 94, 259-60- 
80-3 ; Babur and 185-7-8, 255, 285-6, 295, 
300, 330-2 ; Ma'suma in 36, 339 ; — troops 
of 61, 296; dismissals to 98, 128, 194-7, 
319, 320 ; comings and goings from and 
to 15, 194, 197, *243, 264, 270, 331, 363 
distinguished men of 280-2-4, 291 
Baburis kinsfolk in 246, 253, 522, 617 
a verse well known in 328. 

Kburd (Khwurd)-Kabul (Kabul), wild asses in 
224 ; river-dam pf 647 ; Babur in 341. 

Khorram (K&bul - Balkh route), traitors to 
Babur near 546 (Fr. map Maim^n^, 
Khouram). 

Khusb-&b (Panj-&b), Abi-bikr in 260 ; B&bur 
regards it as his own 380-2 ; ]^luchls 
in 383 ; an enemy to 383-4, 3^ ; a 
governor of 388 ; a fugitive through 3^. 

Khutan, Khotin (E. Turkist&n), Allchl the 
capital of 50 n. 2 ; Gurkh&n a title of 
rulers in 84 n. 2 ; a ruler in 32. 

Khutl&n (^4&r-sh&dm&n territory), river and 
alps of 60, 222 ; a sainPs burial in 211 ; 
a ruler add holders of 47, 58, 93, 191-6 ; 
B&bur’s victory in 18. 

Khw&ja *Abdu’ 9 -$amad (K&bul), 201. 

Khw&^ Basta (Ubup, a water-course near 

Khw&ja Bikargiti (Faigh&na), water of 99 n. 4. 

Khw&ja Changal (T&hq&n), 61 ; located 60 n.4. 

Khwftja Ch&r-tiq (Qfindfiz) 244. 

Khw&ja Dld&r (Samarkamt), B&bur*s winters 
in 73-4; ShaiMlOTur 130-1 -S ; B&bur 
passes 147. ’ 

Khw&ja ^asan (Kfibiil), |MLbar pafWii 398, 418. 
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Khwftja *Im&d (^if&r^shidmin), B&bur at 188. 

Khw&ja Isma*ll Strtfi (s.e. of the lUbnl 
territory), mountains of 223 ; Babur at 
32^. 

Kbwaja Kafshir (Samarkand), escapes by 62, 
144. 

Khwaja K&rdzan rar. Kardzin (Samarkand), 
65, 128 ; Shaibkn! at 138. 

Khwaja Khawand Sa*!d (Kabul), wines of 
203, 215. 

Khwaja Kitta (Fargh&na), Babur at 165. 

Khwaja Khi?r IN.W.F.P. India), Babur at 
372-6. 

Kh-^^a^ Khizr’s Qadam>gah (Kabul), 201, 

Khwaja Khi^r’s Mosque (Samarkand), 142. 

Khwaja-rabat (Samarkand), 73, 97, 127-8, 
130-1. 

Khwaja Raushana’I’s Chashma (Kabul), 201. 

Khwaja Reg-i-rawtn (Kohistan, Kabul), 
described 215 ; Babur at 420. 

Khwaja Riwaj (Kabul), rebels go to 245, 345. 

Khwaja Rustam (Kabul), Babur near 447. 

Khwaja Shahab (Kabul), Babur at 418. 

Khwaja Shamu’s tomb (Kabul), 201. 

Khwaja Sih- 5 raran (Kabul), described 216 ; 
names of the ‘^T^ree friends ’* 216, n. 4 ; 
Babur at 398, 405-6-20. 

Khwaja Zaid (n. of Hindu-kush), Babur at 
195. 

Khwaf (Samarkand border?), * Umar Shaikh 
defeated at 17, 34 ; located 17 and n. 1. 

Khwarizm = Khiva, w. limit of Samarkand 76; 
and northern of Khurasan 261 ; cold in 
219 ; Mahmud Ghaznawf s over-rule in 
479 ; Chin Suft defends 242, 255-6 ; 
Khusrau Shah’s head sent to 244 ; a Bai- 
qara refugee in 397 ; governors of 256, 
274 ; Muhammad S&lih of it 289 n, 4, 

Khwast, ** Khost ” (n. of Hindu -kush), 
mountains of 221 ; name and character of 
221 n. 4 ; a mulla of 368 ; Mir-zadas of 
412 ; comers and goers from and to 399, 
403, 196 n. 5 ; piety of Khwastls 523 
n. 1 ; ’•'Mahlm Begim’s connection with 
714 ; Babur at *363, 408. 

Klla-gahl (n.- of Hindu-kush), a fugitive 
through 321. 

Kilirah ? (U.P. India), Babur at 680. 

Kilif ferry (Oxus), Husain B&i-qar& and 57, 
191. 

Kindir-tau, Kurama (Farghana’s n.w. border- 
mountains), 8n. 5, 11 n. 6; — Kindirllk 
pass, when open 2 n. 4, *183 ; dis- 
tinguished 116 n. 2 ; The Khins and 90, 
161, 172 ; Babur crosses 54, 90, 161. 

Kind-kir (Kabul), described 424 ; (jm Masson, 
hi, 193). 

Kintit (U.P. India), identified 657 n. 2 ; 
B&bur at 657. 

Klrkl ferry (Oxus), 191. 

Kishm (Badakhsh&n), Auzbeg defeat at 295 ; 
Hum&yhn near 621, 624 n. 1 ; ? *Bftbur 
winters in (919 ah.^^ 362. 


Kisit-t&q (below Bighdid), height of 83. 

Kitib or Kib (Panj-ab), an appointment to 
393. 

Koel, Kul, Kfill (U.P. India), ste Kul. 

Kohkt (Panj-ab), B&bur in 218-31-33-50, 
382-94. 

Koh-bacha (var. ?a common noun ; Kabul), 
tooth-picks gathered on 407. 

Koh-d&man (Her&t), an appointment to 274. 

Koh-daman (Kftbul), described 215 to 217 
Babur on 320, 405, 416, 420. 

Koh-i-jud, Salt -range (Panj-ab), describee 
379 ; places connecting with 381 , 452 .. 
a note of Erskine’s on 380 n. 2. 

Koh-khiraj (U.P. India), Babur at 653. 

Kohik, Chfipan-ata q,v, (Samarkand), de- 
scribed 76 n. 4 ; gardens on 78, 80 ; 
bounds a meadow 82 ; Babur near 72. 

Kohik-su » Zar-afshan (Samarkand), course 
and name 76, 76 n. 4 ; bounds a meadow 
82, and a t&m&n 84 ; suggested drowning 
in 128 n. 2 ; Babur and 64, 130-1 ; swims 
it in flood 140. 

Koh - i - nur. Rocky - mountain (Kabul), see 
Kunir. 

Kob-i-safed, Spln-ghur (Kabul), described 
209 ; Pushtu name of 209 n. 2 ; App. E, 
xvii, xix, XX. 

Kohist^ (Badakhshan), begs of 296 ; — 
(Kabul), villages of described 214 and 
n. 7 ; a t&m&n of 213 ; rara avis of 213 
n. 7. 

Kohtin mountains (s. of Samarkand), limits 
possessions of territory 47. 

Kufin (Samarkand), 65. 

Kukcha-su (Badakhshan), 321. 

Kul, Kull, Koel (U.P. India), a governor of 
176 ; Babur’s building- work in 520 (here 
Kull), his envoy to 526, loss of 557, 576, 
visit to 586-7. 

Kul-ab (Badakhshan), a chief of 627 n, 2, 
*696. 

Kula-gram (Kunar, Kabul), Babur at 423. 

Kuldja (E. Turkistan), Almaligh the forrher 
capital of 2 n. 1 ; * The Khans escape 
after defeat by its road 183 (where- 
Kuldja). 

Kul-kina or Gul-kina (Kabul), a place of 
revel 200-1, 395. 

Kul-i-malik (Bukhara), Babur defeated at 40, 
*357. 

Kunar with Nur-gal (Kabul), described 211 ; 
is Koh-i-nur (Rocky-mountain), the true 
name of, App. F, xxiii, xxiv ; toirent of 
212 ; beer made in 423 ; peacocks in 493 ; 
a test of woman’s virtue in 212, governors 
in 227, 344 ; Babur in 343, 376, 423. 

Kundl (Lamghgnat, Kabul), see Multa-kundl. 

Kundih or Kundbah (Bih^, India), Babur at 
674-7, 687 n. 5 (where read the name as 
above). ^ 

Kura pass (K&bul), divides the hot and cold 
climates 220 ; B&bur at 421. 

Kfirarah (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 
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KQrd{im-dab&ii (Farghftna)» 5 n. 3. 

Ktirla (U.P. India), B&bur at 651. 

Kurrat<t£zi3r&n (Klbul), xtf# Dasht-i'shaikh. 

lCas&r (U.P. India), Mbur at 652. 

Kushan (Persia), locates RSdagan 622 n. 4. 

KutiU (Panj-&b), Babur gains 462 ; strength 
of 463. 

Kutiladake, mod. Kotila>jhil (Gurgaon, Panj' 
&b), B&bur at 580 and n. 1. 

KCiy-payan, Low-lane (Samarkand), 146. 

Lah0r, Labor (Panj-5b), revenues of 446, 
521 ; snows seen from 485 ; water-wheels 
of 486, 532 ; locates Slilkot 429 ; Dauiat 
Khan and 382-3, *428, *441-2-3, 451 ; 
Babur’s envoy detained in 385 ; ‘Alam 
Kh^ and 444, 455-8 ; Babur’s begs in 
443, 453-4 ; sedition in 688 ; *Babur’s 
visit to (936 AH.) 604 n. 1, *692-3-7-8- 
9, 707 ; Msihlm and 650-9 ; * taken by 
Kimran (where for “ 935” read 938). 

Lak-lakah (s. of Tashkint), a hostile meeting 
at 145. 

Laknau, ^..akhnau, Luknau, ** Lucknow' ” 
(U.P. India), a bird of 495; abandoned 
by Babur’s men 594 ; Babur at 601 ; 
? Biban and Bayazid approach it 677 ; 
? news of capture of 679 and n. 2, 681 ; 
variants irtv name of 677 n. 3, 678 n. 1, 
582 n. 6, App. T ; see Luknur. 

Lamghanat tum&m (Kabul), described 207- 
13 ; true use of the name 210 ; classifica- 
tion of 200; a tuman of 318; mountains 
of 222 ; tribes in 229, 242 ; fruits of 203, 
424, 510-1 ; birds of 494-5, 500 ; fishing 
in 226 ; routes into 206-9 ; locates 208, 
211; Babur in 414-19-21 -^29 ; {see 
Lamghan). 

Lamghan tiiman (Kaljul), the name of 200 
n. 1, 210 ; a fruit and tree of 508 ; limits 
a tribe 341 ; Babur’s retreat to 21, 340 ; 

_ Babur in 407-14-19-21-*29. 

Lar (Persia) a native of 284. 

Laswaree, Battle of (1803 ad.) 578 n. 1, 

Lat-kint (Farghana), Babur at 108. 

La wain (U.P. India), Babur at 656. 

Lombardy (Italy), wine culture in 210 n. 5. 

. Luhugur, mod. Logar (Kabul), described 217 ; 
Chirkh its one village 217 ; a celebrity of 
184, 217 ; vine culture in 210 n. 6, 

Luknur (Rampur, U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; besieged by Biban 582 ; ? approached 
by Biban and Ba>'azld 677 ; ? news of its 
capture 679 and n. 2, 681. 

Macha (Upper Zar-afshan), located 149, 152 ; 
*AlI Mir&n-sh&hi takes refuge in 55 ; 
Babur in 27, 67, 152-3. 

Macham (Farghana), a foot-hill 118, 125 n. 2, 

Madan-Banarai^, Zamania(U.P. India), Babur 
at 658. 


Madina (Arabia), Babur sends gifts to 523. 

M5^u, M&zQ (Farghana), Babur takes 109. 

Madhakur (U.P. India), Babur at 548, 616 
(where read as here). 

Maghak-pul (Samarkand), Babur at 68, 132. 

Mahan (Farghana), Babur at 123. 

Maha win (Muttra; U.P. India), not submissive 
to Babur 523. 

Mahuba (U.P. India), rebels take flight to 
685, 682 n. 1. 

Mahura-sangur (N.W.F.P. India), locates a 
tribe 376. 

Mahyar (N.W.F.P. India), 373 n. 6. 

Maidan (Kabul), the road to 228 ; earthquake 
action near 247 ; white marble of 710. 

Maidan-i- Rustam (Kabul), Babur at 405. 

Malng (U.P. India), Babur near 683. 

Makka (Arabia), Babur sends money gifts to 
522, and a Qoran in his script 228 n. 3 ; 
pilgrims to 26, 267 n. 2, etc. 

Malabar, a succession-custom in 482 n. 5. 

Malarna (Rajputana), revenue of 521. 

Malot, see Milwat. 

Malwa (C. India), an observatory at 79 ; 
known in Babur’s day as Mandauj'.z'. 79, 

Maaria Kliatun (Kabul), 405. 

Manas-nl (nai; Rajputana), other names of 578 
n. 1 ; reputed out fall of 580; Babur on578-9. 

Mandaghan (Khurasan), Babur at 295, 

Mandau, Mandu (C. India), capital of Malwa 
482 n. 2 ; ^Ialwa known as 79, 482 ; 
hills of 486 ; a ruler of 482 ; a holder of 
593, 688 n. 2, downfall of sultans of 483 ; 
[Elphinstone Codex passim and Haidara- 
bad Codex, except on p. 79 \vl\eic 
“Mandu” occurs, write Mandau]. 

Mandish, Mandesh (N.W.F.P. India), Babur 
at 375 

Mandrawar tuman (Kabul), described 210 ; 
one of the three constituents of the true 
Lamghanat 210 ; avillageof 424 ; holder> 
of 229, 344 ; Babur in 321, 421. 

Manikpur (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
elephants in 489. 

Maqam (N.W,F.P. India), perhaps mod. 
Mardan 377 n. 2 ; Babur near 377-8. 

Maragha (Agar-bayigan, Caspian Sea), astro- 
nomical Tables constructed at 79. 

Marghlnan (Farghana), described 6 ; bullies 
of 7 ^ ; a celebrity of 7, 76 ; locates a 
place 7 ; comings and goingfs from and to 
30, 97 n. 2, 173 ; lost to Bibur 30 ; 
recovered by him 99-100 ; rebel attack on 
101-2 ; Babur in 103, 123, 162-9, 172. 

Marucbaq (on the Murgh-ib, Khurasan), 
Afizbeg raiders defeated at 296. 

MarwSr (Rajputana), Sanga’s approach from 
544 n. 5. 

Mashhad (Khurisin), a celebrity of 285 ; 
a Bal-qara holder of 263, 296, 329-30 ; 
held by Auzliegs 534, 623 ; Tahra&sp’s 
route to 622 n. 3. 


^ 0« p. fi 1* 1 , after ** turbulent ”, mtUt They are notorious in Mawarh'u’n-nahr for their bullying.” 



Masht (Ghazni ?), a tribe in 32 J. 

Masjid-i-jauza (Farghana), described S. 

Masjtd-i-laqlaqa (Samarkand), described 80. 

Masjid'f-xnaquta* (Samarkand)^ described 79. 

Mastung, -Quetta (Balfichistan), Sh&h Beg and 
337, ^427 (where read Mastung). 

Matartd (Samarkand), a celebrity of 75. 

Mawara’u’n-nahr, Transoxiana, name of the 
country of Samarkand 74 ; name includes 
Farghana 76 ; melons and wines of 82-J ; 
bullies in 7 {src s.n. Marghlnan for an 
omission) ; Leaders of Islajn born in 7, 
75-6 ; three strong forts in 3 ; an appoint- 
ment in its interests 61, 85 ; .in Avizbeg 
hands 427, 480, 618; * Babur’s desire to 
regain 697 n. 1 (and s,n. Babur). 

Mehtar-Sulaimiin range (Afghan border), a 
shrine on 238 ; Babur and 236-8. 

Merv, Marv (Khurasan), comings and goings 
from and to 135-7, 296, 301, *357, 623; 
chiefs of 261, 244 ; ‘Ali-sher winters in 
287 ; Babur's sjster in 18, *352 ; Shaibi.nl 
defeated and killed near 318, *350 ; 

‘Ubaid and 534, 618, 622. 

Mewat, Miwat (Rajpiitana), revenue of 521 ; 
hills of 486; account of 577-8-9 ; holders 
of 523, 551 ; Babur orders a raid on 551 ; 
Kanwa casualties on the road to 577 ; 
Babur at 578. 

Mlan-d\i-ab, “ Doab ” (between Ganges and 
Jumna), revenue of 521 ; archers of 526-8, 
551-7 ; a pargana bestowed in 539 ; 
‘Alam Khin goes to 457 ; Ibrahim ad- 
vances into 467 ; Babur puts down a rebel 
in 576. 

Mlan-kal, Miyin-kal (Samarkand), returns to 
Babur 135 ; Auzbegs in 622. 

Mlan-kalal (N.W.F.P. India), Babur in 373 ; 
? a du-ab 373 n. 6. 

Mian-wilayat, Miyan-wilayat (U.P. India),» 
revenue of 521 . 

Mich-gram (Kabul), a tribe in 413 ; Babur 
at 414. 

Nfil (Kahristan), position of 210. 

Milwat, Malot (Panj-ab), prisoners sent to 

461. 

Milwat, Malot (U.P. India), Babur’s capture 
of 457-8, 461 . 

Minar-hill (Kibul), Bibur crosses 314. 

Mjr Ghiya^v hangar (Khurasan), Babur at 
307-8. 

Mlrzi-rabftt (Farghana), w. w'ind over 9 n. 2, 
*183. 

Misr, Egypt, compared with a Samarkand 
t&m&n M ; *Napoleon*s task in 356. 

Mlta-kacha (KohistiUi, Kibul), described 214. 

Mughulist&n, mountains of 222 ; gs^e in 
325 ; Aspara* in 20 ; Yunas Khan in 12 ; 
a Mughul eHfH&n enters 20; *MughCils 
forced to' go far from 351 ; a dweller in 
114 ; Babur thinks of going to 158, *184. 

Muhammad Aghii’s village (K&bal)» Bftbur at 
405. 

Miil^ammad Chap’s Bridge (Stmarkand), 72. 
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Muhammad-fajj (N.W.F.P. India)^ meaning 
of the name 229 n. 5 ; Bftbur at 231. 

Mttitft-kundl (Kftbul), defined 211. 

Multftn (Panj-ftb), the Five-rivers meet near 
485 ; a dependency of 237 ; fowlers 
migrated from 225 ; Abft-bikr at 260 ; 
Daulat Khan and 441-2 ; ‘Askarl recalled 
from *603, 605 ; Kftmrftn and 645, 699, 

Mungir (Beng^), Babur’s envoy to 676. 

Munir (Bih&r, India), Bftbur at 666-7, 670. 

Mnnughul-tftgh (FarghSna), variants in name 
of 8 n. 5 ; mines and malarial infiuence of 
8 ; surmised action on wind of (here 
Mogol-tau) 9 n. 2 ; {see Abfi’l-ghftzl, 
D^smaisons p. 12). 

Muqur (Aif^ftnistftn), Babui at 345. 

Mura-p9u». (Ili^-shftdman), 58 n. 1 ; Babur 
cros^ 129 (not named). 

Murgh'^b river and fort (Khurasan), Husain 
Biff-qar& and 191, 260 ; Babur on 285, 
297-9, 300 ; Shaibani at 327. 

Murghan-koh (Qandahar), position of 332 n. 4 ; 
Babur at 336. 

Murl and Adusa, Baburpur (U.P. India), 
Bftbur at 644. 

Muttra (U.P. India), see Mahawin. 


Naghr or Naghz (Kabul), a s. limit of Kabul 
200 ; position of 206, 231-3. 

Nagur, Nagor (Rajputana), revenue of 521. 

Nakhshab (Samarkand), see Qarshi. 

Namangan (Farghana), new canal of App. A, 
ii, n. 1 ; Babur near 117. 

Nanapur (U.P. India), Bftbur at 657. 

Nani (Ghazni), Babur at 240 ; old Nani 
plundered 254. 

Napoleon’s* task in Egypt compared 356. 

Nardak* (U.P. India), a hunting-ground 701. 

Narln (n. of Hindii-kush), a fugitive through 
321. 

Narln-river (n. arm of Saihun), 88 n. 2, 
App. A, ii. 

Nftniul (U.P. India), an assignment on 677. 

Nasukh (Farghana), Babur at 92. 

Nathpur or Fathpur (U.P. India), Babur near 
^0-1. 

Naugram (U.P. India), Babur meets his sister 
at 689 n. 3. 

Nijr-au turnUn (Kabul), described 213 ; moun- 
tains of 222 ; products of 203, 213 ; l>oiled 
wane in 213 ; a dependency of 220 ; locates 
Alft-sal 220; Babur in 253, 420-1, his 
frontier-post of 213 n. 2. 

Nil-ab (Indus), various in.stances of the name 
206 n. 3 ; a tribal limit 378, 387 ; routes 
to Kftbul from 206 ; old Nll-ftb located 
392 ; comings and goings from and- to 
250, 265, 399, 419, 422^ 647, 659 ; given 
to Humftyun 391 ; Bftbur at 392, counts his 
army at 451 . ^ . 

Nile (The),* used as an illustration 9 n. 2 
Alexander takes the Indus for 206 ft. 3. 

Nlng-nahar (Kftbul) described |207'*-9 ; 
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its book-name Nagmrahftr 207 ; meaning of 
the name 208, E ; not incladed in 

the Lamghftn&t 210; a dependency of 
213 ; waters of 209, App. E ; wintering 
tribes 242 ; a bird of 493 ; division of hot 
and cold climates n 229; Bagh-i-wafft 
laid oat in 208 ; holders of 227, 317, 344, 
421 ; an arrival from 345 ; B&bur at 342. 

Nirah'tdor Tirah-tu, Kallun (Herl), Shaib&nfs 
family in 343. 

l^irhun (Bihir, India), Bftbur at 674. 

Nirkh-pass, Takht-pass (K&bul), B&bar 
crosses 228. 

Nlshapur (Khuras&n), mentioned as on a route 
622 n. 3. 

Nlshln-meadow (Herl), Husain B^-qard and 
95, 261. 

NU'klnt IFarghina), locates an enemy 116 ; 
threatened 170. 

Nulibd (U.P. India), Bibitr at 657. 

Nundik, ^.S. Naw^ndak (Chaghanl&n y.v.), 
located 471 ; Barl&s family of 51 (where 
** Badakhshdn”. is wrong); B&bor near 
129 ; Auzbegs retire to 471. 

Nur-gal (Kabul), described 211 ; meaning of 
its name, App. F, xxtii ; holders of 227, 
334 ; Babur at 343, 423. 

Nur-lam (Kabul), see App. F, xxiii. 

Nur-valley (Kabul), see Dara<i<nur. 

NAsh-ab (Fargh&na), Babur near 114. 


Otrar (W. Turkistan), see Autr&r. 

Oude, Oudh, Aud, Adjodhya (U.P. India), 
revenue of 521 ; river -crossings to 669 ; 
locates places 601-2, 679 n. 2 ; army of 
684-5 ; a bird of 495 ; appointment to 
544 ; ? Bibur at 680 and n. 2 ; his Mosque 
in App. U. 

Pakll, Pakhl! (Panj-ab), formerly part of 
Kashmir 484. 

Palghar (Samarkand), limit of Samarkand^on 
upper Zar-afshan 152. 

Pamghan range and village, Paghman (Kdbul), 
described 215^ ; village destroyed by 
earthquake 247 ; Shih Begim’s 318 ; 
*snows seen from Babur’s burial-garden 
710. 

Pamir routes, *spring re-opening of 695. 

Panl-mi.1! or -mani (N.W.F.P. India), the 
road to 376. 

Panipat (Panj-SLb), battles at 472 n. 1 ; B&bur’s 
victory at 457, 469, 470-1-2, 534. 

Panj-ab (India), of the name App. £, xx ; 
*'Babur’s power in 426, 430 ; ^Daulat 
Khfn^s strength in 412, 443 ; Bdbur’s 
‘journey to (937 AH.), 604 n. 1, *698. 

Panj-dih, Pand-dih (Khurasdn), Ausbeg 
jraiders beaten at 296. 

Panjhlr, Panj-sher mman (Kabul), described 
214 ; pass-roads of 195-6, 205 ; highway- 
men of 214 ; river of 407 ; a d&rogha in 
250. 
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Panj-kura (N. W. F. P. India), Babur at 373-4. 

Pap (Farghana), holds fast for Babur 91, 101 ; 
afiairs in 171-4-6 n. 3. 

Parandl-pass (HindQ-kush), described 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4. 

Parashawar, Peshawar (N.W.P'.P. India), a 
limit of Kabul 200 ; beauty of flowers 
near 393 ; rhinoceros of 490 ; partridges 
in 496 ; Bigram near 230 n. 2 ; Babur and 
382, 393, 410-2. 

Parhaia (Panjdlb), a Kakar stronghold 387-9 ; 
described and taken by Babur 396-7. 

Parsaru-river (U. P. India), Babur on 682-3. 

Parsrar, Parsarur (Panj-ab), an assignment on 
684 ; Babur at 458 ; G. of India form of 
name PasrClr 684 n. 1. 

Parwan (Kohistan, Kabul), described 214-5 ; 
wind of 201, 224 ; road and pass of 205 ; 
fishing in 226, 406 ; wines and flowers of 
215. 

’ashaghar (Samarkand), described 97 ; a 
native of 188 ; Babur at 97-8, 148. 

Patakh-i-ab-i-shakna (Kabul), meaning of the 
name 403 n. 2 ; Babur at 403. 

Pawat-pa^ (Mehtar Sulaiman range), Babur 
crosses 238. 

Pehlur, Phillaur (Panj-ab), Babur at 458. 

Pesh-griLm (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 373. 

Plag, Allahabad (U.P. India), Babur at 654- 
5 ; incident of his march from 657. 

Plchghan (Kabul), bird - catching in 220 ; 
punitive attack on 253. 

Pich-i-Kaflristan (n. of Kabul country), -wines 
of 212 ; hostile to Babur 212. 

Pir Kanu, see Sakhl-sarwar. 

Pul-i - chiragh, Bll - i - chiragh (Balkh - Herat 
road), located 69 ; a victory at 69, 260. 

Pul-i-salar (Herat), 329-30. 

Pul-i-sangin (H^ar-shadman), •Timur’s and 
Babur’s victories at 353-4. 

Pushta-i^ ‘alsh (Farghana), forces near 106, 
165. 


Qaba (Farghana), swamp of 31 ; invaded 30 ; 
Babur at 123, 162. 

Qabadlan (Hi^-shadman), Babur at 188 ; 
taken for him 640. 

Qabil’s tomb, i,e. Cain’s (Kabul), Babur at 
415. 

Qain (Khurasan), held by a Bai-qara 296, 301. 

Qa^&r (s.w. of Maim^n^, see Fr, map), Babur 
at 296. 

Qalat-i-ghilzal (Qandahar), Babur takes 248- 
9, 339 ; road south from 333 ; a governor 
of 340 ; fugitives join Babur near 331 ; 
Hindustan traders at 331 . 

Qalat-i-nadirl (n. of Mashhad, Khurasan), 
birthplace of Nadir Shah 263 n. 4, 329 
n. 4 ; Bai-qara holders of 263, 329. 

Qanauj (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
appointments in 265, 582 ; hostile both 
to Ibrahim and to Babur 523-9 ; military 
occurrences at 530, 557, 582-9, 594-8. 
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Qandahir (Afghanistan), sometimes reckoned 
as part of Ghazni 217 ; a s. limit of 
Khurasan 261; irrigation- waters of 332-6^ ; 
heat of compared 520 ; K&bul trade with 
202 ; routes to 206, 3C^ ; — governors in 
264, 274 ; Arghuns in 71, 227, 326, 336, 
429 ; Husain B&i-qard^s failure at 94 ; 
— B&bur’s campaigns against 220, 246-8, 
330-9, *365, *426-28-36-39 ; unremunera- 
tive to him 480 ; his rock-residence (Chihil- 
wna) near 333-5, App. J ; Shaibinl’s 
siege of 21, 331-9, 340-3 ; N^ir in 338 ; 
Kamran in 583, *694-9, *706 ; — Khwand- 
amlr leaves 605 ; a rapid journey to 621 ; 
*705 ; Lord Roberts on his first view of 
333 n, 1 ; ruins of in 1879 AD. 430. 

Qara-b&gh (Kabul), Babur at 196 ?a rebel of 
687. 

Qara-bagh-meadow (Qandahar), flood-waters 
of 240 ; spoils shared out at 339 ; ? a rebel 
of 687. 

Qara-bugh (Samarkand), Babur at 147. 

Qar^-buUlq (Samarkand), Babur at 66-7 ; a 
punishment at 66, 153. 

Qara-darya (s. arm of Saihun), now supplies 
Andijan 3 n. 6 ; 88 n. 2 ; App. A, ii. 

Qara-kul (Samarkand), mentioned 84 ; irri- 
gation of 76-7 ; a governor of 40 ; lost 
and regained by Auzbegs 135-7. 

Qara - kupa pass, ? Malakand (N.W.F.P. 
India), Babur on 376. 

Qar&-nakarlq ? (Kabul), a route through 209. 

(Jarluq wil&yat (Panj-ab), a governor of 403. 

(^rshl, Nashaf, Nakhshab (Samarkand), de- 
scribed 84 ; Tarkh&ns in 62, 88, 135 (here 
? Kesh, p. 138) ; Auzbegs and 135, *353- 
4 ; Babur’s wish to spare and Najm Sanl’s 
massacre 359-60, 361. 

(^i-rabal; (n. of Herit), Bal-qar& defeat at 
327. 

Qara-su, Siyah-&b (Kabul), Babur fords 396 ; 
(N.W.F.P. India), he crosses 450 ; (s. arm 
of 2^r-afsh&n, Samarkand) 78 ; course of 
82 ; a meadow on 81 ; known as Ab-i-rah- 
mat 78. 

Qara-tlgln (n. of Hi^r-sh&dman), passers 
through 58, 112, ^349 ; Babur plans to go 
through to Kashghar 129 ; *his Mughul 
assailants retire to 362. 

Qara-tu (Kabul), located 208-9 ; Babur at 
395, 409, 425. 

Qargha-yll&q (Kabul), low hills of 320. 

Ql&q-tu (Ghazni ?), Babur at 323. 

Qibchaq road and pass (Hindu^kush), de- 
scril^d 205 ; Babur on 197. 

Qllaghu (K&bul), Babur at 413. 

Qlrfa-arlq (Kftbul). Bftbur at 410, 448. 

Qila -i-Ikhtiyftru*d-din, Ala-qurghan (Herat), 
B&bur rumouibd captive in 313 ; B&I-qara 
families abandoned in 327. 

Qila*-i-r,afar. Shaf-tiw&r (Badakhsh&n), former 
name Shif-tiw^r 242 ; sends an envoy to 
B&bur 618 ; a rapid journey from wl ; 
offered to Mlrz& Kh&n 21, *349 ; a 


Chaghat&l fugitive through 349 ; opposes 
the Auzbegs 242 ; — Huma3run’s de- 
partures from (932 ah.) 545, *(935 ah.) 
694-5 j *Hind-al in charge 696-7 ; *be- 
leaguered by Sa*id 697; *made over, to 
Sulaim&n 699, 

Qlzll-su, Surkh-ab, (n. of Hindu-kush), 
locates a road 205 a fugitive on 321 ; 
Babur near 192-3. . 

Quhlugha, Quhqa (H4&r-shadman), Dar- 
band-i-ahanin. 

Qulba meadow (Samarkand), described 82; 
80 ; a murder in 128 ; B&bur in 72, 141. 

Qunduz (Badakhsh&n), n. limit of Kabul 200 ; 
pass-roads 204-5 ; head-waters of 216 ; 
tribes of 228, 402 ; Mughuls of 345, 361 ; 
a ruler in 47 f Husain BSS-gard and 48, 
50-7, 61, 94, 191, 260, 275; Khusrau 
Shah and 57, 60, 70-4, 93, 110, 141, 196, 
244 ; Shaib&nl and 192, 242-4 ; goings to 
270, 546 ; Bibur and 51, 318, *352-3, 
*362-3, *427-80 ; letters of victory sent 
to 371 ; his sister sent to 18, *352. 

Qurgha-tu (Kabul), a route through 376. 

Quruq-sai (Kabul), located by context 208-9, 
341, 395 ; Babur at 341, 395, 414. 

Qush-kharilt (Hi^r-shadman), an encounter at 
71. 

Qush-khana meadow ((Jandahar), Babur in 
338. 

Qush-gumbas (Kabul), Babur at 229, 241, 
447. 

Qush-nadir or nawar (Kabul), Babur at 247, 
417. 

Qutluq-qadam’s tomb and bridge (Kabul), 
position of 208 ; Babur at 198, 395. 


Rabat-i-duzd or -dfidur (n. of Herat), a Bal- 
qara defeat at 263. 

Raba.t-i-khwaja (Samarkand), head-quarters 
of Shavdar 97 ; Babur’s men in 73 ; Babur 
in 97, 130 1 ; 127-8. 

Rabat-i-sarhang (Farghana), Tafpbal in 108, 

’ lio. 

Rab&t-i-Soghd (Samarkand), a battle near 111. 

Rabat-i-surkh (Kabul), Babur at 341. 

Rab&t-i-zauraq or -ruzaq (Farghana), Babur 
at 165, 396. 

Rabafik-aurchln (Farghana), Aikl’su-&ra. 

Radagan (n.w. of Mashhad), Tahmasp at 
at 622 ; name and location of 622 nn. 4, 
5, 623 nn. 4, 7. 

Ragh (Badakhshan), uprisings in 242, 321 , 

Rahap river, ? Raptl (India), course of 485. 

Raising (C. India), Babur’s intention against 
598. 

Rant(h)ambur (R&jputana), revenue of 521 ; 
hills of 486 ; Sanga’s 483. 

R&pri (U.P. India), a parf^na of 644; a 
dependency of 6^ ; military vicissitudes 
at 523-30-57-81-82-98 ; Babur at 643. 

Rashd&n (Fargh&na), birthplace of the author 
of the Hidftyat 7, 76. 
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Ravi rivi^i (Panj'&b) 458 ; source of 485* 
Rechna (Panj-Hb), * Babur in 429. 
Rivers of Hindustan 485. 

Rohtas (Fanj-ab), a tribal limit 452 n. 5. 

Rum (Turkey-ift-Asia), Kabul trade with 202 ; 
a medical remedy of 657 ; Rumi defence 
of connected carts 469, 550, 564, 635. 
Rupar (Panj-ab), Babur at 464. 

Rfista-hazara, ? a tribe name (Badakhshan), 
men of join Babur 196 ; (Elph. and Hai. 
MSS. RCista, Ilminskl, p. 153, Rust^h ; 
is it Rustaq infra ?). 

Rustam - maidan (Kabul), described 405; 
Babur at 405. 

Rustaq (Badakhshan), revolts against Auzbegs 
242 ; see RustS-hazara supra. 


Sabzawar (Khurasan), a return from 261 ; on 
a route 622 n. 3. 

Saf-koh (Kabul- Herat route), Babur on 295-6. 

Safed-koh (Kabul), see Koh-i-safcd. 

Saighan (Khurasan ; see Fr. map MaYinenc), 
on the summer-road by Shibr-lu 205 ; 
Babur in 294. 

Saihun - darya, Sir-darya, Khujand - water 
(Transoxiana), course of 2, 84 n. 5, App. 
A, ii; the Khans and 13, 31, 156, 172 ; 
various crossings of 101-16 ; a proposed 
limit of lands 1 1 8-62 ; Babur’s crossings of 
151 (on ice), 161, 170-9, *183 ; his men’s 
.success on 102 ; his father’s def^eat on 16 ; 

Narin and Qara-darj'a for constituents of. 

Sal-kal (Kabul), Babur at 342. 

Sairam (n. of Tashkint), locates Vagha 159 ; 
holders of 1 7, 35 ; name of used as a pass- 
word 164 ; ^witlrstands the Auzbegs 358. 

Sajawand (Kabul), celebrities of 217 ; Babur 
at 241, 

Sakan (Farghana), a ferry near 161. 

Sakhan (Ghazni), ruined dam of 219, 

Sakhl-sawar (Dara-i-Gh^I Khan, India), Pir 
Kanfi’s tomb at 238 ; Babur at 238, 

Salt-range (Panj-ab), see Koh-i-jud 

Samana (Panj-ab), river of 465 ; fixes a limit 
638 ; an appointment to 528 ; *a surmised 
source of historic information 693 ; com- 
plaint from to Babur and punitive results 
700. 

Samarkand (mod. Asiatic Russia), description 
of 74-86 ; names of 74, 75 and n. 4 ; sub- 
divisions, see Bukhara, Karmina, Kesh, 
Khozar, Qara-kiil, Qarshi = Nashaf and 
Nakhshab, Shavdar or Shad war, Soghd ; 
meadows of 67-8, 70-77, 81-2, 128, 131 ; 
buildings and construction.s in: — (1 ) Timur’s 

77- 8 and s.$t. Gardens, (2) Auliigh Beg’s 

78- 9, 80, 133, 142-4, (3) others 75-7 
nn. 6-8 ; — Alps of 222 ; cold in 202-4 ; 
a comparison of 216 ; fruits 8, 510 ; bullies 
7 ; Aimaqs 221 ; trade with Kabul 202 ; 
name locates places or fixes dates 1, 2, 25, 


44-9, 136, 150-1-2, 244, 284, 289 ; Corps 
of Braves 28, App. H, xxvii ; tughchis 
28; rulers of 13, 35, 41-6, 52, 65, 74, 90, 
111, 121-7, 147, 152, 479, 622 ; governors 
of 37, 131 ; comings and goings to and 
from 15, 20-2-4, 64, 88, 136-7, 148-9, 
256, 300, 402-3 ; reftigees to 46, 51, 58, 
95 (plan for), 271 ; an execution in 51, 
196 ; a raid near 16 ; ‘Umar Shaikh and 
12, 15 ; Tarkhan revolt in 61-3 ; besieged 
for a bride 64 ; Abu-sa‘id takes 20-8 ; 
Mahmud CiiaghatSii and 23, 88, 122 ; 
— Babur at. 5, taken to 35-7 ; his desire 
for 97-8, *706 ; desired by others 64, 111- 
2 ; his attempts on 64-6-8, 72-4, 92-3-7, 
112-5-9, 131-2, *354 ; invited to 122-3- 
4 ; captures of 18, 35-9, 40, 74, 88, 132- 
4, 266, 277-9 ; *355, 471 ; liis surprise 
capture compared 1 34-5 ^ ; rule in 86-7, 
135, 147 ; leaves it to help Andijan 88-9, 
190; defeated at 133-141 ; Ijesieged in 
and surrenders 141-7, 168, 24 ; leaves it 
147, 358, 471 ; — Shaibani receives it in 
gift 125 ; loss and gain of 74, 147, 168 ; 
occupation of 125-8, *183, 256, 300, 325- 
8, 360 ; — *Haidar Dhghldt in 357 ; Merv 
Mughuls near 357 ; HumayCm attempts to 
recover 625, 639 ; — envoys from to 
Babur 438, 630-1, 642; gifts to 522; 
Babur’s 1st Dtivi^n and the Mubiu sent to 
402, App. Q. viii, *438. 

Samnan (Persia), a fruit of 6. 

Sambhal (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; snows 
seen from 485 ; hostile to Babur 523 ; 
Babur’s 528, 547 ; abandoned by his men 
557 ; Babur at 586-7 ; deaths of officers 
in 675, 683 n. 4, 687 ; llumayun's fief 697, 
*700-2. 

Sam-sirak (s. of Tashkint), The Khan’s army 
counted near 154 ; hunting near 156 ; 
Babur at 152. 

San (Balkh territory ?), plundered 94, 295 
(p. 94 for “ San-chirik ”, read San and 
Char -yak), 

Sanam (C. India), river of 465. 

Sang (F'arghana), Babur at 176 ; *183. 

Sang-i-aina (Farghana), described 7, 

Sang-i-barida (Kabul), Babur passes 407. 

Sang-i-lakhshak (Qandahar), Babur at 333. 

Sang-i-surakh (Kabul), Babur passes 228 ; and 
( Dash t- Far mfil road) do. 235. 

Sangdaki pass (Panj-al)), Babur crosses 379, 
392. 

Sangzar (Samarkand), Babur and 92, 124, 
131 ; (p. 92, 1. 9, read “ to Sangzi.r by 
way of Yar-yilaq ”). 

Sanji-taq (Kabul), a pleasure resort 200 n. 6. 

Sanjid'dara (Kabul), Babur at 196, 406. 

Sanur (C. India), torrent of 464. 

Sapan (Farghana), a hostile force at 101. 

Saqa (Farghana), Babur’s victory near 113 

Sara! Munda (U.P. India), B&bur at 651. 
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Sara! BSburpur (U.P. India), see Murl and 
Adusa. 

Sarakhs (on the Heri-rud), Auzbeg capture of 
534. 

Saran (Bihar,. India), revenue of 521 ; held 
by a Farmull ’*'602, 675, an assignment on 
679 ; locates troops 672 n. 4. 

Sarangpur (C. India), Sanga’s 483 ; Babur’s 
intention against it 598. 

Sara-taq pass (Hisar-shadman), described 129 ; 
mentioned on routes 40 n. 4, 58, 129 ; 
Babur crosses 129. 

Sar-bagh ( Kabul * Balkh route), traitors to 
Babur near 546 ; {see Fr. map Maimene). 

Sar-i-dih (Ghazni), dam of 218; Babur at 
240, 323. 

Sarigh-chiipam (Badakhshan), ^annexed to 
Kashghar 695 ;* Haic^ar Dughldt at 697, 

Sar-i-pul, Bridge-head (Kabul), Babur at 314; 
(Samarkand), an army at 65; Babur de- 
feated at 18, 137-8 to 141, 188. 

Sarju affluent of the Gogra, q.v, 602 n. 1. 

Sarsawa spring (U.P. India), Babur at 467. 

Saru-darya, Gagar, Gogra.^ Ghogra (India), two 
constituent rivers Sird (Sarda) and Gagar 
(or Kakar) 602, 1677 n, 2 ; course of 
(Gagar) 485 ; confluence and du-db with 
Gang (Ganges) 665-6- 7, 677 n. 2 ; 

narrowed below and above the confluence 
668 ij, 1, 674 nn. 1, 2; rhinoceros and 
water - hogs of 490, 502 ; — various 

crossings of 544, 668, 671-4-5-7, 685; 
Babur crosses after his victory on 674-7-9 ; 
leaves it 682; Battle of the Gogra 671-7. 

Saru-qamsh (Khurasan), an ascribed site of 
the battle of Jam 635 n. 4. 

Sarwar (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; Biban 
and Bayazid sent tow'ards 642 ; an assign* 
ment on 679 ; 682 n. 1 ; Babur at ease 
about 679. 

Sawad (N.W, F.P. India), a limit fixed 400; 
trees of 222 ; various products of 492-4, 
510-11 ; brewing in 422; desolate 207; 
a test of women’s virtue in 211 ; chiefs of 
372-4 ; Yusuf-zai in 410, App. K, xxxvii, 
an arrival from 399; Babur and 373-6-7, 
411 -2. 

Sawa-sang (Qandahar), Babur over runs 249. 

Sawati, ? an adjective = of Sawad, karg- 

khdna and Babur’s rhino-hunting in 378, 
450. 

Sayyidpur ? or Sidhpur (Panj-ab), Babur takes 
429. 

Sehon^^a, beondha (C. India), revenue of 
521, 

Shaf-tiwar (Badakhshan), see Qila*-i-zafar. 

Shahabad (Panj-ab), Babur at 466. 

Shah-i-Kabbl mountain, Sher-darwaza (Kabul), 
located 200-1 ; •Babur buried on 710. 

Shahmang ? (Panj-ab), once part of Kashmir 
484. 

ShahT-i'sabz (Samarkand), see Kesh. 

Shahr-i-^fa (Hi$S.r > shadman), a holder of 
188 ; (QandahSr), Bftbur at 332-3. 

H. OF is. 56 


Sh&hnikhiya =* Fanikat q.v, (TSshklnt), a 
limit of Samarkand 76 ; names of 2 n. 5, 

7 n. 5, 13, 76 ; holders of 13, 17 ; various 
military occurrences at 21-4, 16, 54, 7, 
23, 151 ; Champion’s-portion taken at 53. 

Shakd^n (Badakhsh3.n), a force at 295. 

Shal = Quetta (Baluchistan), Shah Beg goes to 
337; *427. 

Sham, Sjrria, a Samarkand tiimdn compared 
with 

Shamsabiid (U.P. India), exchanges of 477, 
594-8, 613 ; an assignment on 677. 

Sham-tu (n. of Hindu-kush), on a route 192. 

Shash (W. Turkistan), see Tashkint. 

Shatlut river, ? Sutlej (Panj - ab), Babur 
crosses 457. 

Shavdar or Shadwar tum&n (Samarkand), 
described 84 ; a fort of 68 ; head-quarters 
in 97 ; a Tarkhan in 122 ; joins Babur 
125. 

Sherkot (Bhira, Panj-ab), a holder of 382. 

Sherukan ? (Ghazni?), a fight near 397. 

Sherwan (n.e. of 'lashhad, Persia), a native 
of 284 ; {see Fr. map Maimene). 

Shibarghan (Khurasan), besieged 94; defence 
planned 191 ; battle near 260. 

Shibr-tu pass (Ilindu-kush), described 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4 ; meaning of name 205 
n. 2 ; crossed 242, 321 ; Babur crosses 
294, 311 ; (for an omissW on p, 205, see 
Add. Note p. 205). 

Shiraz (Persia), \Tinaft KhSri in 20 ; (Samar- 
kand), a Commandant of 130; Babur near 
64-6, 73; raided by Shaibiini 92 ; 98. 

Shlwa (Kabul-river), Babur at 343. 

Sniz ( Kabul-Ghazni road), Babur near 248. 

Shorkach (Ghazni ?), locates a place 323 n. 3. 

Shulut (Kabul), App. F, xxiv. 

Shunqar-khana mountains (n.w. rampart of 
Zar-afshiin valley), Babur crosses 130. 

Shutur-gardan (Samarkand), described 142 
n. 1, 143. 

Sialkot (Panj-ab), revenue of 521 ; officers of 
98, •442-3 ; *attackcd 443 ; Babur and 
•429 52-54-58. 

Sidhpur (Panj-ab), see Sayyidpur. 

Sihkana (Afghanistan), a tribe in 323. 

Sihrind, Sahrind, Sirhind (Panj-ab), revenue 
of 521 ; names of 383 n. 1 ; rivers rising 
n. of 485 ; fixes a limit 638 ; fixes a date 
457 ; snows seen from 485 ; a holder of 
383 ; an assignment on 582 : Babur and 
*441-64, *693-9, *700-1. 

Sikandar’s dam (C.r*. India), described 606; 
Babur at 585, 

Sikandara (U.P. India), Babur at 587. 

Sikandarabad (U-P. India), Babur passes 588. 

Sikandarpiir (U.P. India), a ferry station of 
677 ; an official of 668 ; Babur at 679. 

Sikii (U.P. India), hills of ^485 ; *Babur keeps 
Ramzan at 351, changes name of 548 n. 2 ; 
selects it for 4iis camp (933* ah.) 548; 
Babur at 549, 581-5-8, 600, 61*5—6 ; 
revenues of support his tomb *7C)9. 
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Sind (Indill), •^hih Beg and 427-9. 

Sind>dar 5 ra, Indus, of “ Nll*&b ** as a name of 
206 n. 3 ; fords and ferries of 206 ; 
tributaries of 216, 485 ; rhinoceros of 490 ; 
limits lands 206 n. 6, 231-3, 380, 392, 
484, 525 ; — «Sh&h Beg and 431 ; 
— ♦Babur’s compulsion to seek territory 
across 706 ; Babur on 230-7-8, 378-92, 
•452-3 ; mentions it in verse 525-6. 

Singar> water, Sengar (U.P. India)^ Babur 
bathes in 649. 

Sinjid-dara (K&bul), B&bur in 196, 406. 

Slr^&b or $ar-i-ab (n. of Hind&-kUsh), a pass> 
route to 205 ; a defeat near 51, 1%. 

Slc>auliya (U>P. India), Babur at 654. 

Sird, Sirda, Sarda (U.P. India), a constituent 
of the Gaj^, Gogri, Ghogra 602. 

Sirhind (Panj>ab), se€ Sihrind. 

Slrka!, ? Sirakhs (Khurisan), Shaibanl near 
327. 

Slstan (Khurasan), a s. limit of Khurasin 261 ; 
plan of defence for 326. 

Siwidik-hills, or Sawalak (N. India), .Babur 
on the name 485. 

Slwl, Sib! (Baluchistan), an official in 238; 
an incursion into 260 ; SlwUtan, ^427. 

Siy&h>ab, see Qara-su. 

Siy&h-koh (Kabul), located (unnamed) 209 ; 
various names of 209 n. 3. 

$iyah-sang (Kabul), meadow of 201 ; ♦scene 
of an Afghan massacre, App. K, xxvi. 

Soghd tanidn (Samarkand), described 84, 
147 ; Babur and 64, 135, 147. 

$on- water (Bihar, India), an enemy near 658 ; 
crossed for Babur 662 ; B&bur on 666. 

Spln-ghur (Afghanistan), see Safed-koh. 

^uf-valley (Khurasan), see Dara-i-suf. 

Sugandpur (U.P. India), Babur at 686. 

Suhan-nur!, or Siihar-nurl (Kabul), App. G, 


Suhan>su (Panj-ib), a tribe on 380 ; Babur 
on 379, 391. 

Sukh (FarghS.na), Babur’s refuge in 7, 130 
n. 1, 176 n. 1, ♦184-5 ; gifts to envoys 
from 633. 

Sttkhjana (C.P. India), Babur near 614. 
^ulaiman -range (Afghan border), see Mehtar 
Sulaim&n. 

$ult&nla (Persia), cold of 219. 
duljl^npur (Kd.bul), Babur at 409-13-47. 
^uh^nptir (Pani-ab), founder of 442-61 ; a 
return to 457 ; ♦taken from Edbur 443. 
unk§r (Rljputana), Babur at 581. 

Qrkh'ab (n. of Hindu-kush), see Qlzil-su. 
urkh-ab, Qizil-su (Hi$§r-shkdm&n), Babur’s 
victory on 352—3. 

arkh-&b and rud, Qizll-su (Kabul), 207 n. 5 ; 
Bagh-i-wafa on 208, Adinapur - fort on 
209 ; wild-ass near 224 ; Babur crosses 
395 ; ruins near App. £, xvii. 

Urkh-rabi..t (Kabul), see Bab&t-i'Surkh. 
^s&n-village (K&bul), B&bur at 422. 
btluj and Shutlut (nV Hai. MS.), Sutlej- 
river (PUnj-ftb), limits lands 383 ; course 

46 


of 485 ; crossed 457 ; Trans - Sutluj 
revenues 52 1. 

Syria, see Sh&m. 


Tabriz (Persia), cold of 204—19 ; Yunas Kh&n 
in 20. 

Tag-aCi (K&bul), see Badr-au. 

Tahangar (R&jputana), hostile to Babur 538. 

Tak&na (? Khur&san), a fight at 260. 

“ Takhta Qarachi ” (Samarkand), 83 n. 2; 
see Altmak-daban. 

Takht-i-sulaim&n (Farghana) 5 n. 2. 

Taliqan, X^Ikhan (Oxus), a Bal-qara at 60 ; 
Mughuls from 192. 

Tal Ratoi (Nathpur, U.P. India), 681 n. 1. 

Tang-ab (Farghana), Babur at 100; located 
99 n. 4. 

Tang-i-waghch&n pass (Kabul), see Girdiz. 

Tank, Taq (N.W.F. Province), see Dasht. 

Xaraz or X^^rar (E. Turkist&n), see Yangl. 

Tarnak river (Qandahar), see Tumuk. 

Tarshiz (Khurksan), Husain .fidf-yard’x victory 
at 259 and n. 5 (where read p. 524). 

T&shkint, T&shkend (Russia-in-Asia), of its 
names 2 n. 5, 7 and n. 5, ♦184 ; its 
book - names Shash and Chich 13, 76 ; 
ravines of App. A, ii ; holders of 32-5, 
115, 154, 161 ; a rebel at 36; Khalifa 
sent to SO ; name of used as a pass-word 
164; ShaibknI’s capture of (908 AH. ) 23-4, 
♦184 ; holds out for Babur (918 ah.) 
356-8, 396 ; its Auzbeg Sulj^ns at J2m 
622. 

T&sh-rab&t (n. of Her!), Babur at 301. 

Tatta (Sind. India), course of the Indus 
through 485 ; playing cards sent to 584. 

T&zl var. Y&rl (Ghaznl-QaUt road), B&bur at 
248. 

Tibet, Babur locates 485. 

Tij&ra (Rajput&na), a chief town in Mlw&t 
378 ; given to (ihin-timur 578-9, 688. 

Tlka-slkrltku, Goat-leap (Farghana), *Umar 
Shaikh defeated at 16. 

Til, Thai (Kohat, N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 
232. 

Timur Beg’s Langar (K&bul), B&bur at 313. 

Tlpa (Kabul), assigned for a camp 199 ; 
earthquake damage in 247 ; an exit from 
254. 

Tlrak'pass (Farghana), IS n. 5. 

Tirhut (Bih&r, India), revenue of 521. 

Tlrmlj (H4ar sh&dman territory), a s. limit of 
Samarkand 76, Beglms of 37, 47-8 ; Husain 
Bdi-gard and 5, 191 ; a governor of 74.; . 
B&ql Ckagh&Hldnrs 188, 249 ; a sayyid of 
♦7()4-5 ; Najm at 359 ; entered for 
B&bur 640. 

Tlr-muh&nl (Bih&r, India), mentioned 679, 
675 n, 1, 687 and n. 2 ; the Hesbibu's- 
siyar finished at 687 n. 2. 

Tlzln-dara (Kabul), 208 n. 4. - 

Tochi- valley (N.W F.P. India), ? to, be 
traversed by B&biir 251. 
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Toda-bh!m (R&jpCitaina), l^bur at 581 ; Sangi 
at 545 (where ** Agra district ” is wrong). 

Tons-river, TCis-su (U.P. India), Babur on 
656, 683. 

Tramontana (between the Oxus and Hindft- 
kush), army of 447 ; *706. 

Tughluqabad (Dihll), Bd.bur at 476. 

Xul-pass and road (Hindu-kush), account of 
205 ; height of 204 n. 4. 

Tun (Khuris^n), a Baf-qara holder of 296, 
301. 

Tup (Kabul -Herat road), Babur at 295. 

Tuquz-aulum (Oxus), a defence question 191. 

Xurfan (Chinese Turkistan), Babur plans 
going to 158. . 

Turkistan, course of the Saihun in 2-3 ; trade 
with KS.bul 202 ; gold-cloth of 641 n. 5 ; 
Shaiban! and 65 n. 3, 73-4, 135 ; his vow 
in Ha^rat Turkistan 356 ; *‘Ubaidin 354. 

Turnuk, Tarnak (Qandahar), 332 n. 3 ; a 
holder of 340. 

Tus-su (U.P. India), Tons. 

Xus (*Ir§q), an astronomer of 79; ShaibanI 
attacks 534. 

Tuta (U.P,. India), Begims from Kabul pass 
616. 

Tutluq-yul, Mulberty-road (Farghana), Babur 
on 165. 

Tutun-dara (K&bnl), water taken from 647, 


Udyilnapura (Kabul), App. £, xxi ; 
Adinapur. 

Ujjain (Malwa, C. India), an observatory in 
79. 

‘Umin-sea, receives the Indus 485. 

‘Umarabad (KhurasSn), an— ascribed site of 
the battle of Jam 635 n. 4. 

Onju-tupa (Farghana), srt Aunju-tupi.. 

‘Uqabain (Kabul), site of the Bala-hi^ 201. 

Urgenj (Khwarizm), Aurgftnj. 

Urghun (Kabul), Aurghun. 

Urus-su (W. Turkist&n), Arus 

Ush (Farghi.na), se^ ACish. 

Usktur-shahr (K&bul), Bftbur in 195, 294, 314. 

‘Utrtr, Otrir, Aufirir (W. Turkist&n), 
Yingl. 

Varsak (Badakhshin), position of 523 n. 1, 
Babur’s gifts to 523. 

Vierney, Vernoe (E. Turkist&n), position on 
site of old Alni&tQ 2 n. 1. 


Wakhsh (H4ir-shftdmin), Afizbegs at 352, 
362. 

Wallan pass (Hindu-kush), account of 205 ; 

height of *204 n. 4, 

Warukn (Farghana), account of 7. 

Wasmand fort (Samarkand), Babur at 132. 
Wazr-&b (Hi^-sh&dm&n), 58 n. 1. 


Ifada-blr (Kibul), B&b0r at 394, 411, 448. 

Vaftal (Badakhsh&n), a force at 321. 

Yagha or Yaghma (n. of T&shklnt), tombs at 
139 ; Babur at 139. 

Yil (Khurts&n), tribes-in 255. 

Yaka-aulang (w. of BamlSn, sae Fr. map 
Maim^ne), Jahangir goes to 294 ; passes 
from Herl-rud valley to 310 n. 2 ; Babur 
in 311. 

Yak-langa (K&bul), Babur crosses 445. 

Yam (Samarkand), Babur at 67 ; 84 n. 3. 

Y3.n-bul^h (Kabul), Babur on road of 425. 

Yangl-hi^ar (Kashghar), *a death-bed repent- 
ance at 362. 

Yangl = Taraz (E. Turkistan), depopulated 2 ; 
book-name of 2 and n. 1 ; an army at 20. 

Yangl = Dtrar, Otrar (W. Turkistan), a mis- 
taken entry of in some MSS. 2 n. 1 . 

Yangl-yM pass (Hindu-kush), described 205. 

Yari (GhaznI-Qalat road), Tazl. 

Yarl (Zar-afsban), Babur crosses the bridge to 
130. 

Yarkand (E. Turkistan), *696. 

Yar-yilaq (Samarkand), Timur’s “head” of 
Soghd 84 ; fights near 35, 122 ; villages of 
97-8 ; submits to Babur 98 ; ’Bkhur in 64, 
92, 125, 130-1. 

Yasan (Farghana), see Khasbtn. 

Yasi-kijlt (Farghana), Babur’s men defeated 
at 27, 105. 

Yllan-auti or Yllan-aut (Samarkand), Babur 
at 147. 

Yllan-chaq (n. of Hindu-kush), a tribe of 196. 

Ylti-klnt (Farghana), mandrake in 11 ; of its 
position 11 n. 6; Yunas Khan’s head- 
quarters 20 n. 5. 


Zabul, Z^bulistan, a name of Ghazni 

^haq fort, ** Zohak ” (s. of Bamlan), JQ&bur 
at 294 ; {see Fr. map Maimen^). 

Zamania (U.P. India), see Madan-Banaras. 

Zamln (Samarkand), locates places 34, 64 ; 
Babur at 97. 

2^min-dawar (QandahM), Arghun chiefs in 
71, 337-9; Zu*n-nun*s 274; taken by 
Babur 27 ; plan to defend 326. 

2^r-afshan river, Kohik-su f.v. (Saroarkwd), 
described 76 and nn. 4, 5 ; Macha village 
on 149 n, 4 ; Babur crosses 67, 130 ; 
*Najm crosses 360. 

Zardak-chul (w. of Balkh), over-run 94. 

Zarqan or Zabarqan (Farghana), Biburat 161. 

Zindan valley (Kabul-Balkh road), see Dara-i- 
zind&n. 

Zirrin • pass (between Heri-rud valley and 
Yaka-aulang), Babur misses it 309-10. 

Zurmut tum&n (Kibul), described 220 j Hoods 
in 240 ; Girdiz head-quarters in 220. 
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Abbreviated names 29. 

Abdu^l-wahhab Ghaj^dUv&m see IV&qi^ -n&ma- 
i-p&dsh^hi. 

Ablution — l)efore death 188 ; reservoirs 208, 
217, 580, 639, 683. 

Husaim or Abu’I-husain Turbati see 
AlalJ^uzdi- i~iimuri. 

Abiishqa^ a Turki — Turkish Diet. — quotes 
verses as Babur’s 438 ; quotes Khw. Ivalan 
526; the Bahuri-script App. Q, Ixiii. 

Account-rolls of palm leaves 510. 

Adoption — of ason 170 ; prse-natal 374, App. L. 

AJghanistan and the Afghans^ H. W. Bellew — 
vine-culture 210 ; decoy-ducks 225 {where, 
in n. S, read title as above), 

Afghan foets of the X VI J Century, C. E. 
Biddulph — Khush-ab Khattak mentions 
Bibur 439. 

Af^l Kh&n Khattak — {Ravertfs Notes q.v . ) — 
Nll-ab {ferry- station) 206. 

Agriculture — seed-corn and money advances 
86 ; young millet grazed 215 j methods of 
vine culture 210 ; water-raising appliances 
388, 486-7 ; irrigation, running waters ” : 
— Farghana4, 5, 7, Samarkand 76-7, 147 ; 
Hindustan 485-7, 519-31-81, Qandahar 
332-6, Chandl»-lS^ ; — canals : — Farghana 
67, Samarkand 76, 147 ; — grain, corn: — 
Farghana 2, 3, 55, 114-46, Kabul 203, 228, 
373-4, [green corn] 394, Qandahar 333, 
Hash-nagar 410, Bara 414, Bhira 381 ; — 
raft of corn seized on the Sind 392 ; horse- 
corn fails on a march 238-9 ; (rice) 342- 
74-94, 410. 

Akbar-ndma, Shaikh Abu’l-fa^l '‘All&miy, {trs, 
H. Beveridge) — {see notes on pp, given) 
meaninga : — bdt-qdq 3\ ; nihilam oj[\iS.tas- 
q&wal 45 ; Tardlka 568 ; Tarkhan 34 ; 
ftl-i-daryd'i App. M. xlvii j — persons ; — 
13, 22, 263-4, 346, 552, 562, 641, 657 
various places : — 191, 206, 441, 523, App. 
J, XXXV ; — winter access to Farghana 2 ; 
Nizami quoted 44 ; an inscription of Babur’s 
343 ; Rumi defences 469 ; the (Koh-i-nur) 
diamond 477 ; a cognomen 566 ; risks to 
MSS. App. D, X ; Akbar-nama material 
*441-5, *691-3 ; Babur supplemented 
639 ; length of work on it *692 n. ; Mubin 
passage translated in the “Fragments’* 
{q.v, ) *437-8 ; Babur’s self-devotfon *701 ; 
his choice of a successor *702 to 705, 
mentioned Preface xxxiii ; translated from 
by JahS^nglr (?) xlv. 

‘All-sher Nawiffs comforts 287. 

.Allgemeine Erdkunde, Carl Ritter — Barfi-koh 
5 ; B&bor’s farst-gM useful 7 ; Akhi^ dis- 
tances App. A, V. 


^Amal-i-fdlih, Muh. Salih-^hahdahan’s de- 
struction of wine 298 ; tHigiin (bird) 418. 

Amcenitates exoticae, Engelbertus Kxempfer — 
Ijtihdd 284. 

Amusements see Games. 

Ancient Geography of Ifidia, Major-Gen. Sir 
Alex. Cunningham — {seenn. on pp. named) 
Shibr-tu205; Nil-ab206; Kohistan villages 
214 ; Gurkhattri 230 ; Bigram 230 ; Udyan- 
apura App. £, xxi. 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasian Col. 
James Tod — Sanga’s force 547 ; negocia- 
tions with Babur 550 ; appearance 558 ; 
^lahu’d-dln (Silhadi) 562. 

Antidotes — lime-juice 511, Lemnian earth 543. 

Anwar-i-suhaili ^ Husain Wa‘igu ’1-kasbifI — 
quoted 22 ; Firdausi quoted 557, Add. N, 
P. 557. - 

Apostates 577-8, 590-1 . 

Arabic Sciences 283-5. 

*ar&q see fermented drinks, s.n. Wine. 

Archery * — [see nn. on pp. named], good bowmen 
16, 22, 26, 34 (2), cross-bowman 53 ; 263, 
remarkable feats 276, 279 ; — archeVs 
marks: — ilbdsun (duck), qab&q (gourd), 
tUquq (hen) 34, takhta (target) ; qab&q - 
maiddn 276 ; — arrows : — auq 22, 34, 255, 
etc.,giz 213, 225, khadang {ynhit^ poplar) 
\3, tir-giz 11 {where prface n. 2 by the 
name), 34 ; arrow-barb, paik&n 22, -notch, 
gosha App. C, -flight 8, 140 ; flights of 
arrows 52 ; rain of, 138 ; quiver T. sdghd&q 
160, 166, P. tarkash 526 ; an arrow -borne 
letter 361 ; — bows : — Chachi bow {kam&n) 
13; cross-bow takhsh-andaz, kam&n-i- 
guroha 55, 263 ; narmdtk ydi, an easy-bow 
420 ; q&tiq ydi, a stiff-bow 490 bows 
ruined by Hindustan climate 519, *700 ; — 
various : — chapr&s, daur, gosha, kamSn- 
khdna, explained App. C ; gosha- 

gfr, a repairing-tool 166, App. C ; Turkish 
bow-making a fine craft App. C, ix ; dis- 
mounting to shoot 52 ; — to bow-siring (T. 
ktrish sdlm&q) 110. 

Architecture Timuriya and Timurid Pr. xxxi. 

Archiv fur A siatische Litteratur H. J. Klap- 
roth {q.v. ) — Kasan gardens 10 ; his extracts 
from the Bukhara Compilation MSS. Pr. 
xxxix, xlvii; 

Ariana AtUiqua, II. H. Wilson — Massotfs 
art. Actinapur Regioft^ 227, Na^rabara 
App. E, xvii. 

Army of the Indian Moghuls, W. Irvine — 
trepanning 109; misled 470; on mulj&r 
iq.v.) 592; ** sh&pir^* explained 593; 

firingi (gun) 473, pontoon -bridges 600. 

Ar&st-t-saifi, Maulana Sayyid Mahmfid Saifi 


' Cf. Life qf Buehoeq (Forster and Danieb) i, esa-r, for feats of Turkish archery. 
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of Bukh&ra, {/rs* Blockmann and Hanking 
— a note by Rieu 288 ; Sai8’s pupil BS,I- 
sunghar 111 ; his high number of rubft’i 
measures App. Q, Ixvi. 

ds/a P&riuguesa^ Manuel de Faria y Sousa — 
Habshi succession custom 482. \ 

Astropiamy and Astrology — ^Tables and Obser- 
vatories 74, 79, Pr. XXX ; Canopus (Suhail) 
195 ; forecasts 139, 551 ; houses of Scorpio 
633 ; Pole-star a guide 323, its altitude at 
Chandlrl 597 ; Capricorn 597. 

AyUnd-akbarl, Abu-fa^l {trs. jBlochfnann, 
Jarrett) — {tee nn. on pp, named ) ; Climates 
1 ; gillj (cognomen) 29 ; observatories 79 ; 
guns 473; clepsydra516 ; kitchen rules 541 ; 
fruits 3, 501-3-4-5, 512 ; chalma 624 ; 
hunting deer 630 ; bahri (falcon) 632 ; 
milak (gold, cloth) 641 ; yakdai (unlined) 
652 ;-ri weights aiwl measures) kkar-war 
228, tdndb 630, sang=^tdsh 632; — a title 
209 ; a child traveller 265 ; Barlas begs 
270 ; (places) K^bul 207, 221 ; Kacha-kot 
250 ; Sidhpur 429 ; Nagarah3.ra App. E, 
xxiii ; Buhlulpur 454 ; Kanwahln 458 ; 
Milwat (Malot) 461 ; Jah3,n-nama 485 ; 
Chausath 581 ; Lakhnur 582 ; Sikandra 
Rao 587, Godi, Gul 601 ; — (persons) 285, 
653, 666, App. P, Ivi ; — Babur’s cxjjedition 
to Kashmir 693. 

A tidr-i-sanddfdf Sayyid Ahmad Kh^n — places 
B^bur visited 475 ; Mahdi KhwHja and 
Amir Khusrau’s tomb 704. 

Noticeable words : — rP. db-du%d 109 •« 
P. du-iahi 62, 595-6 ; atkt-su-drd ~ P. 
miydn-du-db (Mesopotamia) i.a 88 ; almdq 
(clan) 51, 196, 207-15-55, Add, Note P. 
49 ; M. dldchi whence Alacha 23 ; argham- 
chi 614 ; dsh-hina (stew) 4 ; auddliq (oda- 
lisque) — P. ghiinchachi q.v, ; aughldn 
(child, boy, non-regnant chief) 19 ; augh~ 
Idqchi 39 ; adrchin 44, 88 ; aUng, Ang 
(Prester John’s title) 23 ; aupchin 176, 282 ; 
Adz-beg, -khdn, -klnt, t,a 162, (see A.N. 
trs. i,Tw, 170) ; dyih-aiit=^V. mihr^^iydh 
(mandrake ).ll. • 

Tils Bllbwr-n&ma^ Zahlru’d~dln Muh. Bdbur 
(Lion) Mirzd and (later) Pddsh&h Ghdzi, 

I. ' Sections of the Book : — ( The 
record of pra-accession years is lost JPr. 
xxxvi) \ (1) Farghana 1-182, (Trs. N. 
{bridging agap\ 182-185) ; (2) Kabul 187- 
346, (Trs. N. 347-366), 367-425, fTrs. N. 
426-444 ; (3) Hindustan 445-602, (Trs. 
N. 603-4), 605-690, (Trs. N. 691-716) ; 

SUB-SBCTIONS : — (a) Descriptions of 
Farghdna 1-12, Kabul , 199-227. Herat 
304-5, Hindustan 480-521, Chandlrl 592, 
596, Gualiar 605-614; (b) Biographies 
of Yfinas Khan 19-24 (see infra, displace- 
ments), of Mlran-shahls viz, *Umar Shaikh 
13-19, 24-28, Ahmad 33-40, Mahmud 
45-51, Bai-sungnat .110-112, of jHusain 


Bdi-qard 256-292, of amirs etc, 24, 37, 
49, 270 ; 

II. Lacun.® :■ — (other than mentioned 
above) ; minor in 935 AH. see dating and nn. 
on pp. 617, 621, 630, 636, 687, and for 
surmised patching from fragments of 
934 AH. 654, 655, 680 ; (1) References to 
events of the gaps see nn. on pp. 105, 
364—208, 441, 575—381—408. 422— (of 
934 AH.) 603, 617, 618, 621— an Akbar- 
ndma indication 639 ; (2) Varia concern* 
ing the gaps : — Causes of, Pr. xxxiv ; 
misinterpreted xxxv ; results in present 
displacement xxxvi ; 

III. Varia Concerning THE Book: — 
(1) Dale. of composition, {see nn, on pp, 
named]; 48, 50, 79, 98—102, 105—139, 
154, “176, 190(1. 5 fr. ft.) 198—203-4-6-8 
-214-18-19-20 (para.3), 269-76-78-85 
—313 (“now '*para. 2), 314 (“ now ” 1. 4), 
315 (1. 2), 318 (para. 2), 337 (1. 16). 373 
(1. 8 fr. ft.), 374 ; (2) literary style and 
idiom : — plain diction 2, precise wording 
e.g, 5, 79, 475, 485, appr^iation of words 
67, 2^ 283, 627, comments on style e.g. 22, 
67, and pronunciation 210, 484, early diary 
differs in wording from the narrative 367 ; 
lapses into courtly Persian 445, 537. 539 ; (3) 
Grammatical dietails ; — relatives not used 
Add. Note, P. 167 ; uses of “ we” and “ I ” 
404, 118; distinctions of meaning expressed 
by Ar. and T. plurals e,g. 5, 80 ; uses of 
the presumptive tense 37, 75, 162, 167, 577 
(cf. Shaw’s Grammar) ; examples of idiom 
29,44,66, 75, Add. Note, V,\67 (gharicha); 

(4) Varied information see Preface passim ; 

(5) Babur’s notes : — Khwaja Maul&n&-i' 
qa?l 29 — Ibrahim Saru 52 — Champion’s 
portion 53 — Guk-saral 63 — Fizll Tarkhln 
1 33 T — Auz-kint 163 — Pass-words 169 — 
^Mulfa-kundl 211 — Military terms 334 — 
Pirl Beg 336 — Badakhshan 340 — Sh 
Ma*sud M. 382 — Campaign of 910 AH. 
382 — Daulat Khan 333 — daqiqa 516 — pal 
517 — Mulla Apaq 526 — kuroh (from the 
Mubin) 630 — tdsh weight 632 ; 

IV. Work Done on the Book : — 
(1) Tnrki Codices see Preface, Cap. Ill, 
Part II and Table xli ; — (a) Haidar^Mitzd s 
Codex — its importance Pr. xxxiv, xxxv, 
xxxviii, xli, xlii (No. iv) ; (b) Elphinstone 
Codex — archetypes 405, Pr. xli, xlii, xliii 
(No. v) ; its losses of pages 445 ; deface- 
ment 129, 325, 415, Sw ; Erskine’s use of 
it Add. Note, P. 287 ; reliance on it in loco 
1, 187, 44^ ; preserves Humayun’s attested 
notes ^l-h^l-^Pl , 510-^14 and attributed 
notes 216, 494, 507 — also a quatrain on 
Mughhis 140 ; '* Rescue-passage ” not in it 
App. D ; divergency from it in the Kasan 
Imprint ib. xiv ; a former owner *t0/S ; re- 
ferred to in nn. on pp. 7, iO, 12, 14, 23-6-8, 
31-6, 44-7-8, 60-4, 75, 88, lli-3, 133 
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(Shttibaq), 143-8, 154 (air«),tS9, 161-4-9; 
Preface xli, xUi, xliii (No. v), xlvii ; 

JR AS Notes infra ; (e) Haidar^ad Codex ^ 
published in Facsimile by the Gibb l>ust, 
ed. A. S. Beveridge — basis of the B,N in 
English 1 , 187, 445, Preface xxvii ; appears 
a direct copy of Babur’s autograph Codex 
47, 103, 515 ; contains (Jahangir’s?) Rescue- 
passage App. D ; divergency of Kasan 
Imprint from it ib. xiv ; referred to in nn. 
on pp. 2, 8, 9, 10, 12, 133 (Shaibaq), 14, 
18, 23 (careful pointing clears away a 
doubt), 28, 31, 36, 40 (B^hdad corrected 
to Bughda), 60-4, 75, 88, 132, 140-6-8, 
153 (a mistake?). 154 (tfTiw), 159, 164 
{sairt hishl), 165, 168, 177 (Pers. dictum) , 
App. A, i (Akhs!) ; Preface xxvii, xxxiii 
(title), XXX v, xli (Table), xlvi (No. x), 
xlvii ; — ^ " 

(2) Persian work : — (a) Tabagdt-i^bdburi, 
described 445 made known to Erskine 
520 ; its deference to B§,bur App. P, Ivii ; 
shews a date 496 ; shews nature of an 
illness (B.’s) 446 ; specifies drinking-days 
447, 450 ; gives a useful pen-name 448 ; 
Buhlulpur 454 ; of a gun 489 ; Varsak and 
Khwastis 523 ; Naukar or Tuka 525 ; 
Babur points ** Slkrl ” to read shukri 548 ; 
styles him'^‘ Nawab ” 560 etc, ; describes 
a porpoise as bahri App. M, xlvii ; helps as 
to “ Luknur” App. T, Ixxiv ; (^) WcigVdt- 
i’bdburi (Acts of Babur), {the first Pers, 
Trs. 158J)y P3.yanda-hasan Aluj^hul of 
Gkaznl and Muh-qul! Mugkul of Hi^r 
—explicit 187, 198 ; useful variants 267, 
624, 645 ; a puzzling phrase 549, and 
passage617 ; title Pr. xxxiii ; described liii 
(No. vi) ; {c) IVdgVdt-i-bilburi (Acts of 

BS.bur), {the second Pers, Trs. lS89)y 
‘Abdu’r-rahlm M. Turkmdn — misleading 
glosses 2 n. 1, 3 n. 1 ; tdsh misread 312 
etc. ; verses doubtfully Babur’s 312 ; a gloss 
unsupported 337 ; a difficult passage 617 ; 
a fine illustrated copy (B.M, 3714) 155, 
298, 325 ; Erskine’s account of its diction 
(quoted) Pr. xHv (No. vii) ; on its title 
xxxiii ; 

(3) Persian - EnglUh work ; — The 

Memoirs of Bakery Leyden and Erskine 
(1826) — [see nn. on pp. named) ; Varia : — 
Leyden’s slight collaboration 287, 367, 380, 
Add. Note, P. 287, Pr. xlviii. Cap. iv, [L. 
and E. Memoirs) ; two notes by Leyden 
10, 219 ; not fufly representative of BS,bur’s 
autobiography 2, Cap. iv ; advance in help 
(MSS. and other) since Erskine worked 
347, 620-22, App. T, Ixxiii ; his own MSS. 
680 ; Indian guidance 632, 661 ; dating 
agrees with Babur’s 629 ; misled by his 
Persian source [q>v. 3 etc.) and by a scribe’s 
slip 544 ; his help to Ilminski 1, 187, 326, 

^ For the .Bukhara (Bubur-nanuO Gowipiiation set 
jicendants and offtakes, vim. Ilminski's “ Imbur-Mitma* 

s The confusion of identity hat become clear to me in 


Pr. Iv ^misleads by uniform ** Luknow ” 
App. T; omissions 2, 632, 468, 559 
(important) ; a prajer reproduced in its 
words 316; quoted 715; — qnaatioiied 
rwadings s— 143, 223-5-9, 324-7, 333-7, 
, 369, 400-16, Add. Note, P. 416, 446-49- 

S7~€2-67 (shavii^-passage), 478, 523-34- 
49-55-59-61, 60a-9, 617-19-26-38-40- 
46-47 ; — [Numerous verboU explanations 
and other notes are reproduced as Erskinds 
and each identified ) ; 

(4) Turki'Eagli^ work : — The Bdbur- 
ndma in English {Memoirs of Baldit^y 
Annette S. Beveridge — see Preface and other 
contents of these volumes. 

Bdbar^ Stanley Lane Poole- — the Eight Stars 
139 ; a misled note 468. 

Bdbur und AM If azly Teufel [ZDMGy 1862) 
— an opinion ne^tived 119 ; useful critique 
on ** Fragments” {g.v.) Preface Cap. Ill, 
Part III and App. D ; Mubin MS. used by 
Ber^zine 438 ; Babur-nama title 653, Pr. 
xxxiii. 

Bahard-*ajam (Pers. Diet.) see Dictionaries. 

Bdz-ndma (Book of Sport), Muhibb - i - 'all 
Barlds — its author’s descent 276 ; / ex*- 
changed with n {cf. LuJ^ni and Nuhdni) ib. 

B4lin M . — [Journal Asiatique xviy xviij 
257-8, 271-82-92. 

Bengali Household Stories y Macculoch — a sign 
of obedience 275. . 

Beveridge Annette S. — JRAS. Notes in re- 
ferred to in loco : — MSS. of the B. N. Turki 
text 1900; Further Notes 1902, Haidarabad 
Codex and all others 1905, 1906 ; Elphin- 
stone Codex 1907 ; Material for a definitive 
text and account of Kehr’s Codex and its 
Persian alloy 1908 ; Kehr’s LsUin Version 
of part of his source i.e. the Wdqi'-ndma- 
i-pddshdhi (Bukhara Compilation g>v.) 
1908, Klaproth’s Archiv 1909, and (ex- 
pected) on the confused identity of the 
Bukhari. Compilation with the Bdbur-ndma 
1922 ; — (2) Grounds for making a new 
translation Preface Cap. IV ; the mistaken 
ideiftity of Kehr’s source (supra) Cap. Ill *; 
of the Bdbur-ndma, Preface p^sim. 

Beveridge Henry — (1) Notes in loco: — 
tabalghii 11 : BUbk-i-kS^bulf 14; Quintets 
15, 288 ; a mistake by Firishta 15 ; Lotus- 
eaters 42 ; Daulat-shih 46 ; HSlfi^ parodied 
201 ; B3rron*s tambourgi 247 ; JS.mi plagia- 
rized 258 ; Khasdnatu' l-a^yd quot^ 211; 
Timur’s burial-position 2w ; syphilis 279 ; 
an illegal marriage 329 ; BUbur’s satirical 
verse and Shaikh Zain 448 ; 4^ofar-ndmm (?) 
quoted 485; 502 ; Khw. Khusrau’s 

couplet 503 ; the name “ Cint^” for an 
orange 512 ; Timur on Hindustan 526 ; fate 
of IbrSlbim EUdts mother 543 ; famphd 
553 ; a pun 571 ; verses*traced 571, 625-6 ; 

r JVSqi*-*ab0ut-i~pSdshah£ ^ as also for its Codices, 

' mod de CourteUle's Mfmoires de Baker. 
xqaxjnXy. 
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Ilm Batuta quoted 591 ; date of B2Lbur*s 

‘ visit to Ulhor from Agra 604 ; KhwS.nd- 
amir 605 ; Hahlm>dSLd ^608, 688 ; Mahdi 
Khw. 704 ; Scorpio and Libra 623: Battle 
of jam 635 : “bulky Oolak” 663; Kashmir 
expedition 693 ; a poor MS. App. P, Iv ; 
Shaikh Zain’s deference ib. Ivii ; — (2) 
Translations : — {a) Akhar-nama and 
Tuzuk-i-]abangirl g.v, (^) revision of 
Persian farmdn 553, and the Kanwa 
Letter-of- victory 559; — (3) Articlas re- 
ferred to: — [a) A.Q.R. 1899, BdAuf^s 
Diamond^ was it the Koh-i-nUr f 447 ; 
1901, An Afghan Legend 375, App. K ; 
1910, Paper-mills of Samarkand's. \ 1911, 
Oriental Cross-bows 140, 142 ; BdbuPs 

Diwdn (Rampur MS. ) 439 ; Some verses by 
the Emperor Bdbnr 439 — 1915, Silhad! 
and Mir&t-i~sikandari — {b) Cal- 

cutta Review 1884, the Patna Massacre 672; 
—JASB. 1898, Bayazid Biydt 
The Emperor Bs bur's legendary son 558 — 
1884, Authorship (f the Dabist&n ; — 1916, 
Tdrikh - i - saldtfn - i - afdghasta 693 ; — (c) 
JRAS- 1900, On the word nihilam 4Sy 224 
— 1901, Pers. AISS. in Indian /libraries 
348 — 1910, On the word mutaiyim 16, 275 
— 1913-14, Coinage of Husain BSi-gard 
App. H, xxvi — 1916, Pashahdt-i-'‘ainu' l- 
haydt 620; — (4) Other related articles : 
— (a) A.S.Q . — Emperor B&bur and the 

• Hapibils-siyari S)06 ; Emp. B. andfChwand- 
amir 1909 {2 parts) ; Emp. B.'s opinion of 
India 1917 ; Attempt to poison B. ib. ; Was 
' Abdu' r-rahim the translator of B.'s Alems. 
into Persian ? 1900 {2 parts) ; {b) JRAS. — 
The B.N. Eragmefits" 1^8; Hate of 
.Shdh Hasan Arghnn's death 1914 ; An ob- 
scure gnat rain by Band*i\9\ 7 ; The Mongol 
title Tarkhan ib. ; Tarkhan and Tarquinius 
1918' ; — (5) His kelp; see Postscript of 
Thanks, Preface Ixi. 

The Bible — untrimmed beard 552 ; moon- 
stroke 608. 

Bibliothegue Or ten tale ^ B. d’HerWlot — {see 
nn, on pp. named)^ *Umar Skaikh 13 ; 
Satuq-bfighrS Khan 29; Mahmud Alirdn- 
shiihi46; Mataridiyah and Ash‘ariyah Sects 
75-6 ; Ism3.‘ll Khartank 16 \ Nasiru’d-din 
Tiisil9 ; Nil-ab 206; “ QizIl-biLsh ” ex- 
plained 630. 

BiographieUniverselle^ La.T)gUsArt, Babourxlv . 

Biographies of Ladies {Sprenger's Cat .) — two 
women-poets 286, 

Birds of India., T. C. Jerdon — partridge-tip- 
pets 496; cries ib . ; bustard 498; mdftek499 ; 
tiHh (florican) App. N; k'abg-i-dari and 
chiUrtika (snow- cock) ib. 

“Blessed Ten*' 562. 


Blochmann H. (fASB.I87S) — BSbur’s Mosque 
in Saipbhal 687 ; see Aytn-i-akbari. 

Blood-ransom 461 ; retaliation 64, 102, 119, 
194 251—53 424. 

Boats-^3-5-7-8, *407-10-22-23-54, 589, 
652-4-5-6-8-9, 660, 662 ; Babur names 
his Ganges flotilla 663, 669, 670-1-4-9. 
681—4 ; pontoon bridge 599, 633. 

Book -names — Akhsikit = AkhsI 9 ; Banakat = 
Shahrukhiya 76 ; Chach and Shash Tash- 
klnt 13, 76; Gailur or Gallwar = Guaiiar 
605; Nashaf and Nakhshab = Qarshl 84 ; 
Nagarahara =* Ning-nahar 207 ; Taraz =* 
Vangl 2. 

Book-room — Ghazi Khan LudTs 460. 

Books {no titles) — Exposition of the Nafah&t 
284 ; On J urisprudence 285, — prosody 27 1 , 
— rh 3 rme 285, — riddles 289. 

Botany of the Afghan Delimitation Commissiony 
Aitchison — regional grasses 222 ; qarqand 
= sar-aol{?) 223. 

Brahminical thread 561 . 

* Bridge of boats see Boats. 

Buddhist Records y S. Beal — Greater Udyana- 
pura App. E, xxi ; sugarcane in Lamghan 
203 {where read Beal). 

Browne, Professor Edward Granville — the 
Haidarabad Codex Facsimile, Preface xlvi 
(No. x). 

Building-stone — Samarkand 83, Kabul 710, 
Chandiri 597, Dulpur 606, Giiaiiar 6o8, 
Biana 61 1 . 

“ Bukhara Compilation,” known a.s Bdbur- 
n&ma" see WSqPndma-i-pddshdhi. 

Bullies of Marghinan (Marghilan) 7 {where in 
line I y add, “They are notorious in Ma- 
wara’u’n-nahr for iheir bullyings”). 

Burhan-i-gtltP (Pers. Diet.) see Dictionaries. 

Buried Cities of Khotany Sir M. Aurel Stein — 
Aq-bura-rud 4. 

Bu-stdtty Sa‘di — couplets quoted 1 39, 1 52, 626. 

Noticeable words : — (P. -Ar- •T.)b3ghd/y 
b&ghldry b&ghch& and beg&ty hegl&r 5, 80, 
4^8 ; bdghish 59, 69 ; bakhshi (in M. sur- 
geon) 169; bdshliql&r (commanders) 119; 
bdtmdn (a weight) '261 ; bdtqdq (slough of 
despond) 31 ; bdi (rich man) 127; bdiri 
(old .servant) 30 ; bt — beg 1 27-8 ; bildurga 
225 ; b : d-hindi =■ P. sih-bnndi (Byde 
Horse) 470 ; bil&k 446; bughu-mardl 8y 10; 
bughdd (cutlass) 40 ; biildk and baluq 196, 
17 and 221 ; b&sh (bosh) 507. 

Cabool (Kabul), Sir Alex. Burns'^ — {seenn. onpp. 
named) ; wind and running sands 201, 215 ; 
climate 204; kabg-i-dari 213; Kohistln 
214; millet 215; Babur’s BuM^ial-garden 710. 

Cadell, Jessie E,.^ — quoted Preface xxvii. 


* Ope of the nine great gods of the Etruscans was called TUrSn. 'Eir. TUr means strong, a str<»lg place 
(fortress); with it may connect l.t.turtna (troop)>and the name of Virgil’s Rutulian beroTnrmtis may toot in the 
Mongol tongue. Professor Jules Manhe writes in La Lanjgue Etrusque (Prer vi), *^ll m'a paru qull y avait 
entre I'Etrusque et les langues finns-ougrtennes d'4trottes aflinites” (hence with the Mongol tongue). 
'* TarkbSn” is *'* TOrkhgn ” in Miles trs. p. 71 of the Sh0ipii^tu’l-atr9^ 

.. 
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Cadet-corps formed 28, App. H, xxvii. 

Cairn i.e. “Babur PadshSh’s Stone-heap” 
446 Preface xxxvii. 

Candles and candlesticks- — none in Hind 518 ; 
offensive substitutes ib. 

Canopus see Suhail. 

Capitals of Farghflna — Andijan 3, Akhsi 10, 
Auz-kint 162. 

Caravans— 15. 202, 250, 331.' 

Carruthers, Mr. Douglas — help from App. B, 
vii. 

Carving — Babur no carver 304. 

Caste-names — 518. 

Catalogues : — {see nn. on pp. napied) ; 

,, Coins of the Shahs of Persia (B. M.), 
R. S. Poole — B§,bur’s surmised vassal 
coin 355, App. H, xxx, Preface xxxv; 

,, Feronia Nursery Calcutta, Seth — Jack- 
fruit 506 ; sang-tarS orange 511 ; 

,, Libraryof the Kingol Oudh.A.Sprenger 
— Biographifvs of Ladies 286; Shdh u 
Darxvesh 290 ; Ahli 290 ; 

,, Library of Tippoo Sultan, C. Stewart — 
T‘abagat-i~itanri 479; 

, , Man uscrits I'ltrcs de P In sit tut des langties 
orientates P<N . D. Smirnov — Malfuzbt- 
i-tfmfiri 653 ; Babur’s writings ib. 

,, Persian MSS. (B.M.), C. Rieu — Sh3.sh 
and P'anakat 2, 7 ; Khw. Kamal 8 ; 
Akhsikiti 9 ; ‘Abdu'l-lah Barlds 51 ; 
Saifi 111, 288; Halwa-spring 260; 
Nizami 271 ; Daulat-shah 274 ; BSz- 
n&ma 276 ; Suhaill 277 ; MarwSrid 
278 ; Amir Hamza 280 ; ‘Atahi’l-lah 
282 ; Taftazan! 283 ; Khamsatin 288 ; 
Husain Nish(ipnrl*2t6% ; Yusuf of Far- 
ghana 289 ; Hilall290; a scribe-poet 
291 ; Sul&ktP l-mnluk 348 ; Nawa’i’s 
Diwans arranged 419 ; Histories of 
X^hmasp 622 ; HabibtP s-siyar finished 
687 ; Tari kh - iya/athi-i-afUgkdna 693, 
701 ; — Kasan Imprint misleads 259 ; a 
questioned reading 266 ; 

,, Persian MSS. in the 1.0, Library, H. 
Eth^ — Khw.Hijrl 153 ; Husain Nisha- 
piirt 288 ; Shdh u Baneesh 290 ; a 
scribe-poet 293 * ; ' 

,, Turki MS. in B. M., C. Rieu — the author 
of the Sang-tdkk App. A, v ; the Shat- 
bdni-ndma 289. 

Catamites 26, 42-5-9, 278, 396 (</. 174 n.). 

Cathay and the way thither^ ed. Sir H. Yule 
(Hakluyt Society vol. i, p. 20) — running- 
sands 215. 

Caubul (Kabul), Hon. >Iountstewart Elphin- 
stone — millet 215; Judas-tree 216; Indus 
ford {Nil-db) 378 ; ‘ * Nangrahaur ” App. E, 
xix. 

* ‘ ChaghatS.! Castles ” 208. 

Cha^hatai families — ‘All-sher Naw&'t a mem- 
ber of one, Preface xxxi. 

Cha^hatm-Osmanisches WdrterbUch see Dic- 
tionaries. 


Chaghat3.1sche Sprach-studien. H. Vamb^ry-^ 
{mil,) pass-words {aurdn) 219 ; meaning of 
gepanzert 221, blldurga 225, sighn&q App. 
Q, Ixiv. 

Champion’s portion won and explained 53. 

Charikar^T. C. Haughton — Kohistan of Kabul 
214-5. 

Charles XII’s sobriquet Iron-head 14. 

Chdr-u/Hs (Four hordes), Aulugh Beg Minea, 
Preface xxx. 

Childe Harolds Pilgrimage — tambourgi 247. 

Chinese Turkistan, P. W. Church- — marSl 8. 

Chingiz- tura {ordinances) respected 155, 298. 

Chinlut, D. G. Barkley 1899}--4ts 

position 380. 

Chirkas sword 65. 

Chishti order 666. 

Chrestomathie I'urque^ Ber^zine — the Mubin 
quoted 438, 630. 

Chronograms 85, 135, 152, 217, 344, 427, 575, 
596. 

Cider 83. 

Circumcision 14, 69. 

Coincidences 71, 123, 261, 686. 

Coins — ashrafi 446-60 ; ddm 383 ; kipki 296 ; 
sikka (coined money ?) 277; shdhmtkki 379- 
83, 400, 408, 417-46-78-9, 523; tang 641; 
tanka black” {i.e. copper) 521, “ white” 
{i.e. silver) 338-9, 344, 446, 521-7, 841, 
App. P, Ivii ; “red and white” (money) 
522; Babur’s “vassal coins” 354-5-6, 
App. II, xxx. 

Confections — rna^jfm : — used in excess 16 ; 
gifts of 373 ; parties on non-drinking-days 
447 ; eating of 377-83-84-88-93, 410-12- 
15-16-18, 420-2, 448-50, 580-8, 615- 
50-59-83; kamdlf 373. 

Congregational Prayer — unbroKcn attendance 
at 283. 

Countermark [Bih-bud] on coins 277, App. H, 

XXV, xxvi, xxix. 

Cross-bow^ SirW. F. Payne-Gallwey — archers* 
marks 34 ; bow-shot distances 140 ; what 
may apply to Babur’s zai b~zan and iufang 
667. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Gen. Sir Alex, see Indian 
Eras and Reports on Arch. Survey. 

Customs — Musalman scruples about burial- 
places 246 ; the Champion’s-portion 53 ; 
circumambulation of tombs 54 , 285, 301 — 
5-6, 475, and of the sick 701 ; amongst 
combatants’ wives 22, 268; dipping 16 
times in bathing 151; levirate marriage 23 ; 
mourning rites 32, 246, 293; a nativity-feast 
344 ; nine a mystic number see s.n. nine ; 
an ordeal of virtue 211 ; divining^from sheep- 
blade-bones 233 ; pillars of heads 232, i.a, 
573-6 ; rock-inscription 153 ; signs of sub- 
mission 53, 232-3, 24Sp succession in’ 
Bengal 482-3 n. 5 ; unveiling a bride 37 ; 
gifts from those marrying 43, 400 ; , gifts by 
wives 

Cyclopaidia of Archery E'ulliyatdr-rdmil^ 


* This Cat. contains the Tarkf MS. of the Bukhara Compilation, once ownet^ by beyd^n. 
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Czat Vassili III — BSbur’s embassy to, App. Q, 
Ixiii. 

Noticeable wcHrda 5 — CAtArJkfiS; thdghir 
83, 298; chlkpHh, slash>face *68 ; V. 'chdr- 
dara 80, 629 ; chaufrh&n (polo) 26 ; P. 
ehtilnia 624 ; H. chaukandi = Ar. ghutpat 
and P. ch&r-dara (?) 629-63 ; ckUpkun 324 ; 
tkifdr (exit) 44 ; yhika'-cidcfta 616 ; chuhra- 
jirga 50, 227, App. H, xxvi-vii. 

Dabistan^ Mir Zu’l'iiqS.r ^Alfu’l-husaini 

ftanu Mubad ) — NSnak founder of the Sikh 
religion 461; KSdiy^n sect 622 ; [concern- 
ing the authorship of the book see JRAS. 
H.B.’sart. g.v.s»n.\ 

Darwesh-life — soldiering abandoned for 262 ; 
return to 583. 

Dating by events Battle of the Goat-leap 
16, Dispersion of Airzln 20, Battle of 
KS,nbli! 111-2 [T.H, trs, 119] ; the dating 
of 935 AH. 605, App. S. 

Defr^mery C. — [J. des Savons 187 J\, art. Les 
Jll/motres de Baber (P. de C.) 562. 

D« Paris a Samarcande^ Madame Ujfalvy — 
{see nn. on pp. named) \ BarSL-koh S, 6;* 
Samarkand 74-S ; gardyighdeh (hard -wood 
elm) 81 ; paper- pulping mortars 81. 

De Sa^y, A. L, Silvestre {N^^t. etEx. 26S, 28S) 
— Husain Shaikh Timur 273 (^. Daulat- 
shah (Browne) 538-9) ; date of Hilali’s 
death 290. 

Dialects of the Hindu-kush, Col. J. Biddulph 
— Khowar! 211 ; forms of “nine” App. 
E, xix. 

Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies; — \seenfi, 
on pp. named] ; 

,, of Antiquities, W. W. Smith — clepsydra 
516; 

,, Arabic-English Lexicon, E. W. Lane — 
akhmail 336 ; 

,, ArabeSy SuppUment aux DictionfiaireSy 
R. Dozy — bahri (a falcon) App. M, 
xlvi ; 

,, Bahar-ifajam (Pers. Diet,), Rai Tik- 
chana* Bahar — a rign of fear 232 ; the 
' TaftazHnl Shaikhs of Isl5m 283 ; 

,, Burkdn - i • gati^ (Pers. Diet.), Muh. 
Husain b. Khalfa'u^t - tabrizi — izdra 
(dado) 80 ; 

,, Chaghatai - osmanisekes Worterbuchy 
Shaikh Sulaiman Effendi (ed. Kunos) 
— tungitar 464; gutdn App. N, 1; 
stghnhg App. Q, Ixiv ; 

,, English - Persian, A. N. Wollaston — a 
rare meaning 648 ; 

,, Hindustani-English,D. Forbes — changed* 
name of an orange 511; “ needle-melt- • 
ing” citron 513 ; great millet (maize ?) 
514 ; names of days 516 ; gongman ib * ; 
,, Hindustani-EngHsh, J. Taylor [ed. W. 
Hunter] — * ‘ sang-tara ” and ‘ ‘ Cintra ” 

App. O lii ; 


Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies {con- 
tinued) : 

,, of Isl^m, J. P. Hughes — turbans 15; 
eating of food 44 ; mashab 463 ; the 
Eight Paradises 646 ; legal endowment 
701 ; 

,, Oriental Biographical, T. W. Beale \ed, 
Keene] — Khw. Ns^ir Tust 79 ; 

,, of Oriental Quotations, C. Field — a 
common couplet 22 ; 

,, Persian-English,F. Steingass — 176,202, 
286, {metres) 514, 527, 630, qtzil-bdsh 
643; 

,, Persico- Latin um Lexicon, I. A. Vullers 
— shash-par 160; kakahQ2\ gharau 
514 ; rad {ivhence Radagan) 622 ; 

,, Pushtu- English, H. J. Raverty — ^Multa- 
kund 211; . 

,, Sang-lakh (Turki-Persian), Muh. Mahdi 
Kh3.n — described App. B, v ; khar- 
pala (the “ Qarshi birdie”) ih. ; con- 
tains verses entered as by B^bur 439 ; 

,, Sanscrit-Bengali- English, Haughton — a 
stork 499 ; gula-prawn 502 ; 

,, of Towns {Majama^tl l-buldan)^ Yaqut 
— “ Akhsikis” 9, 10; 

,, Turc Orientate^ A. Pa vet de Courteille 
— Babur’s verses quoted 439, 526 ; a 
wag-tail 501 ; a meaning 626 ; B5.bur*s 
script App. Q, Ixiii ; 

,, Turki Vocabulaiy, R. B. Shaw — ktik- 
burd (a game) 39; gurugh^ reserved 
land 81 ; aupchtn/fk^ 4 horse-shoes and 
their nails 1 76 ; chartig^ brogues, and 
chapany long coat 187 ; qdlpdgy felt 
wide-awake 258 ; qush-begi^ a Court 
official 278 ; shaghdival ib. 463 ; jlrdn^ 
a deer 491 ; qin^ scabbard 503 ; akhta- 
begiy master-gelder 53C ; buljdry a ren- 
dezvous etc. 592 ; — Part II J. Scully 
— qodan, water-hen 224 ; kikltk {caeca- 
bisy chikur) 496 ; ^aqgOy magpie 501 ; 
girichy swift 501 ; buidy a pl^t 505 ; 
amdn - gard (perhaps maiase) 504 ; 
airkak-qumushy male-reed 514. 

Diseases and accidents ;■ — {a) Babur's saddle 
turns 1 17 ; sciatica 253-^ ; bdils 254, 657— 
60 ; dislocated wrist 409 - 13 — 20 ; tooth 
breaks 424; ear-ache 310,-601-8-15 ; fall 
of river bank 655 : lall of tent 678 ; wounds 
of head 150-167, — leg 167- 9, -r- arm-pit 
176 : bis illnesses: — unspecified (923) 365 ; 
catarrhal discharge (r^sd^fo/ifA) 446-49- 51 J 
fever (903 ah.) 88-9, (911) 247, (925) 399 
lo 401 ; (934) 585-6-8, 603-4, (935) 619- 
20, (937) 702-3-5 ; {b) Of others child- 
birth 36 ; small-pox 48 ; “ violent illness ” 
45 ; frost bite 116, 311; cold 151; ulcerated 
hand 125; siphyiis 279; pestilence 524 ; 
paralysis 620 ; malarial fever 4, 8 ; fever 
33, 246. 

Diversity of place-names through trs, see (e.g.) 
^zll « Surl^, Safed » Spin. 

Dividing line of the Af gh&os and Khurllsfln 200. 
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Divorces 267-8, 329. 

Babur POdsAdAf \td. Sir E, D, Ro5s\ 
— not Babur’s earliest collection 438-9,447; 
appears referred to 642 ; verses suiting his 
moods and deeds 604, 626-44, 70S ; verses 
of the DXwan in the B.N. 526-75-84-89; 
the Walidiyyak^risala and B.*s new ruler 
643 : Elizabethan conceits 645 ; concerning 
the Rampur. MS. App. Q, (illustration) ; 
585; 635. 

Biwdn-i K%waja \ed. AT. BrocfcAaus^ trx, 
fV, C/ari&tf]-— a couplet 411. 

ZHwdn-i NUrt^ d‘din ^Abdt^r-rahrnan Jamt — 
a quatrain plagiarisked 257. 

Dlw^ln- writers mentioned by Babur — Ah! 289 ; 

^ Ahli 290; ‘Ali sher Nawdi'i (Pers.) 272; 
Husain B&i-qard ( Turki) 259 ; K5ml 290 ; 
SaifI 288 ; Suhaill 277 ; Mahmud Barlds 
51 ; Mahmud Aftran-shSkt 46. 

Domestic animals — ass 144 ; buffalo 231, 393, 
454, 490 ; camel : — khachar1\^ 249, Itwa 
232-5, 240, 376-91 ; camels counted 391; 
desh eaten 251 cost of keep 489 ; gift of 
382;— cattle 150, 231-4-5-8, 333-96, 454; 
symbol of submission 232 ; — dog 144, 224 ; 
elephant s.n. Nat. Hist. ; horse see s.n. ; 
mule 194, 338 ; sheep 50-5, 71. 228, 234- 
5-8-9, 249-50, 394; swine 211 ; yak 55. 
490 (here bahri-qutds) App. M ; — fowls 82, 
213; goose 82 ; pigeon 13, 259, 401. 

Domestic appliances — china 80, 195, 407; 
festal ornament 304, App. I; drinking .cups 
489. 298 and 552; fuel 223, 311 ; goat- 
skins 371, 421 ; gong 515 ; knife 44 ; lamp 
518; litter 254 and 401, 331 n. 3, 268; 
rope 509: spoon 44, 73 n. 1, 407, 509; 
table-cloth 44, 132 ; tooth -pick 407 ; torch 
213-34, 387-8, 518. 

Dreams — Babur’s 132, (attributed) 132 n. 2, 
App. D, xi ; another’s App. D, xii. 

Dress, articles of — biisk-ayaq — sar^n-pn (head 
to foot) i,a, 159, 393 ; bathing-cloth i/u/a) 
27 S, 527 ; brc^ues U-AUrftq) 187 ; caps : — 
black lambskin {qarJ-qiizibtlrb) 258, ermine 
{asburA) iS0t Af lighiil bftrk\ Sy\79 ; muftul 
or mu/tunhlq Mughid burk 159 ; helm-cap 
(dHwu/gha bur ft) 167 ; — chdr-qab 304, 527 ; 
clasp (qu/db) 156; girdle {^ak-bu/td) 156, 
{bil-bQgh lit. waist-band) 298, {kamr~bund) 
642 ; C 3 rmar {kkirndr) 561; coats and tunics: 
— -jama 6»52, surtout (jiba) 303, 632, long 
coat {chapdfi) 187, sheep-skin coat 
181 ; short tunic {ftimcka) 652 ; tunic and 
coat {putt) 14, 51, 159, 166, 371, 400; 
clothes - in - wear {artmaq^ artm&q) 339 ; 
torque {tauq) 561 ; head-wear {bSshliq) 632; 
lung Kdhoti) 519 ; rain-cloak 389 ; 
feather tippet 496 ; turban 1 4, 33, 101, 258 ; 
turban • aigrette 225, 325 ; wide - awake 
{qdlpaq) ; vest {kunglak) 171. 

Drums — nagaret 144, 155, 250, 337, 369, 628 ; 
of departure 235, morning 392, saddle 163- 


4 ; dramming sound [at the'Running Sands] 
315 ; dismissal of 595 ; tambour -player 247. 

Durch Asien's WUstett^ Sven Hedin — Farghina 
wind 9. 

Dynasties — B3.hmaiii 482 ; Qlllch 29 ; Tughluq 
451 ; ShaibSLnl’s destruction of 39 ; “ Mughul 
Dynasty** a misnomer in Hind 158 {see 
s.nn, lurk and Mug/tul). 

Noticeable words : — ddbau, a difficult 
defile ; dada 157 {see taghai) ; Ar. daur^ 
warp of a bow, App. C ; dim [ T 'root dc, 
tellin^’]=^'P. numberingl54*,161, 468, 
Add. Note, P. M. 

Ear-rings 510 {where add {in 1. S) an omitted 
passage entered in APP. D, Iw). 

Eronofnic Products of India^ Watts — date-plum 
210; fish-drugs 226; oranges var. 512. 

Editors mentioned in loco — A. S. Beveridge, 

G. l^PsHumayfin-ndma^ and Fac-simile of 
the Haidar3.bkd Codex ; H. Brockhaus, 
Die Lieder des Hajis ; E. G. Browne, 
Tazkiratti sk-sku^aril (Memoirs of Poets), 
Tarikh-i-guzida (Select History); C. M. 
Frsehn, Shajaraf-i Turk (Genealogical Tree 
of the Turk) ; N. I. Ilminskl, Btiber-ndma 
(Kasan Imprint) ; I. Kfmos, Shaikh Sulai- 
mS.n Effendts Vocabulary ; D. C. Phillott, 
Tazkirdtd Tahm&sp ; E. D. Ross, Babur's 
Diw&n (RAmpur MS.), and Three Turki 
MSS. from Kashghar ; C. Schafer, SiyUsat- 
ndma ; R. C. Temple, Peter Afttnday's 
1 rave is ; F. Veliaminof- Zernov, Abiishqa \ 

H. Yule, Wood’s Journey. 

Einblikke in den Farghaua Thai— A. I. v. 
Middendorf — winds 9. 

Elphinstone, Hon. M. — his Codex see s.n. 
Bilbur-nCima . 

Embassy from Babur to M^xscow App. Q, Ixiii. 

Embassy to Timur^ Riiy Gonsah ej» di Clavigo 
{frs. Sir C. Markham) — Hindustan the 
Less 46 : kneeling in greeting 54 ; Samar- 
kand 74-5-8 ; Kesh 83. 

Encychpo'dia Britannica — range of tempera- 
ture 204 ; Faridu’d-dln 271; rhino- 
horns 408 ; maize when first in Asia 509. 

Emycloptedia of Isldm — Rene Basset’s art. 
Al-busirl 620. 

Erskine William — Preface xxxiii, xhii-iv-vih- 
ix. Cap. IV, [see Memoirs of Baber hud 
Histoty tf India}. 

Essays f Lord Bacon — IsinS.*Il Safa^vVs peip- 
sonal beauty 441. 

Etiquette and decorum — w'ell-mannered 45, 
271-3-6, 303 ; knees not crossed 33 ; feet 
hidden 34 ; deference to elders 303 ; episto- 
lary M2 ; farewell 330 ; — Interview* : — 
kneedng 61-9, 301, 408; looking one 
aniEftlier in the eyes {/.a.) 54, 64; embrace 
160 : — Meetings : — The Kh3ns with Blibur 
54, 159, 169 ; the two KJR^ns 160 ; Tlmiiriya 


> where, in it. 3 for f. 183^ and f. 964b read f. ,xo3^ and f. 064. 
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reception 59 ; BIbiir and the B3.T - qarS 
. MirzSs 297~8~9, and elder Begims 301-97 ; 
his reception of Khusrau ShUh 193, Daulat 
Kh&n 459, Nasrat Shah’s envoy 640-1. 

Bxemplars of BSlbur — Preface, Cap. I. . 

Hxpidition scientifiqtuFran^aise^ C. E. Ujfalvy 
— ylghdch {measure) 4 ; Aush (Osh) 5 ; BarS- 
koh 5 ; BSibur’s serviceable “ Farsi -gui” 7 ; 
misreading (?) App. A, ii : distances near old 
AkhsI t&. v; Samarkand 74 ; Ab-burdanl52. 

Explorations in Turkistan^ R. Pumpelly — Aq- 
, burll<rud {Huntingdo*^ s art.) 5 ; Akhsl 
App. A, i, V. 

Fair at Sakhl-sarwdr^ Michael Macauliffe — 
238. 

Famous Monuments of Central India^^xx Lepel 
H. Griffin— Guaiiar 605. 

F&n-valley, W. R. Rickmers—CyAe^.?. t90r\, 
Sara-t^-daban 129 ; Ab-burdan 152. 

Farhang-i-apfari\_Turki-Pers. DictJ\ nihilam 
explained 45. 

Fauna of British India^ Oates and Blanf ord — 
flying-squirrel and snow-cock 213 nn. 5, 6, 
7 ; various birds 495, 497, 501 . 

Festivals — Babur's Ramzan rule 584 : fd-i-fitr 
66, 235, 311, 351, 4l0, 584, 683, 689; 
Id-i-qurb-an 154; Nu'roz236; approxima- 
tion of Nu-roz and Id-i-fi.tr 236. 

Fifth-share {Khams) 324. 

Five-days’ World 50, 128, 328. 

Flora Indica^ W. Roxburgh — spikenard 392 ; 
mahuwd 505 ; giilar 508 ; chirunji ib. | 
kturd 514, 

“Florio Beg Beneveni"*'* ^ Secretary to a 
Russian Mission, Preface xliv. 

Folk-lore — test of a dead woman’s virtue 212 ; 
blizzard-raising spring 219; “commerce 
with the Spheres” 275; eye-bewitchment 
664 ; omen as to sex of an unborn babe 
App. L ; succession customs 482. 

Food {ex. birds and fruits ) — bread 148 {cf. 
j4.Jv. irs, j, 4^21 for^ spiced breads also 
Memoirs p. 1^ n. ) ; brochettes {kabdb) 
148, 415; betel 440; camel-flesh 493; 
carrots 542 ; cheese 394 ; meat cold 411; 
date-palm cheese 508 ; dried meat 542 ; 
fritters 541 ; haggis 506 ; hare 542 ; honey 
203, 409, 440 ; lotus seed 660 ; mango pre- 
serve 440 ; millet porridge^ 181; pistachio 
nuts 508 (cf. s.n. Nat Hist.). 

A Frontier Campaign, Lord Fincastle — khahr 
^shahr 367 ; Katgola and Panj-kura 374. 

Frontier-posts 213. 

Games and amusements — acrobats 635 ; cards 
584 ; che^ 38, 275-84-87 ; dancing 276- 
99, 303 ; dancing-girls 522, 634 ; dice 16, 
275-8 ; draughts 16, 278 ; feats of archery 
g.v, ; fights of cocks 259, rams 259, ele- 
phants 631, camels 631; improvisation and 
recitation of verse 16, 26, Preface xxx; 
kuk-bUrd 39 ; leap-frog 26 ; pigeon-flying 
13, 259 ; polo {chaugkdn) 26 ; wrestling 
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292, 660-83, Index I. s. nn. Dost-i-ySsIn, 
$§dlq ; hawking and fowling see s.n. 

Gardens — Andijan ; — ChSr-bagh 29, H&flf 
Beg’s 108, Birds’ 168, Aush 5, Asfara 7, 
KS^an 10 ; TSshklnt : — Haidar Kukul- 
d5.sh’s54. Poplar 145, 146; Samarkand: 
— Heart- expanding 78, 82, New 62, 138, 
North, Paradise, Plane-tree 78, Plain’s 92, 
Porcelain, World - picture 78, Darwesh 
Tarkhan’s 80, 81 ; Kabul : — Almshouse 
315, Avenue 647, BSbur’s Burial-garden 
iQBsee illustrations, ChUr-bagh 249-51-54 
346-97-98, 416-7-8, Haidar Tdgts 198, 
401, Khalifa’s 315, Little 198, Paradise 
315-6—7, Plane-tree 401, 418, Private 346- 
97, Rendezvous!?) 346, Violet 395, 415-7 ; 
Kok-diman : — Istalif 216-7, 398, 416, 
New Year’s 246, Royal 418 ; Ning-nabar: 
— 447, Adinapur 207 and n. 5, Char-bagh, 
Fidelity 207 n. 5, 208, 394, 409, 414-^21- 
22, 443-7 ; Qara-tu 395 ; Herat : — ‘Ali- 
sher’s 305, Marigold, Town, White 306, 
Raven’s 134, 306; Hindustan: — Safd 
(purity) 381, 665, (Agra), Char-bagh, 
Eight-paradises 531-3-7, 543-4, 548,616- 
34-86, Gold-scattering 640—41, 689 n. 3, 
*^708, Garden of Rest 709, (Dulpur) Cha.r- 
bagh 603-6-15, Lotus 639, (on the Gagar) 
465, (Slkri 581-4, (Gu&liar) 607-10-12- 
13-14. 

Gardening see “ Indian ” and “ Manual ”. 

The Gate — Lordship in 24 ; Babur’s 26, 32 ; 
the place of judgment 24, 197, 259 ; Gate- 
house 43; between-the-doors 24, 100, 133; 
waiting in 277 ; gate- ward post 166. 

Cedes of India, Sir T. H. Holdich — a Central 
Asian claim to Greek descent 22 ; head- 
waters in Koh-i-baba 216 ; a route 310. 

Gazetteers : — [see nn. on pp. named\ ; 

,, of India [ed. 1908-9]- — Observatories 79; 
Nil - ab 206 ; Gfir - khattri 230 ; Pir 
Kanu 238 ; SawSti 378 ; Parhelia 387 ; 
Nagarah§.ra App. E, xvii, xx( Belle w); 
the Gagar (Kakar, Ghagghar) 465 ; 
B5gar 573 ; ChandawSur, Cbandw2.r 
581-9, 643 ; Lukhnur 582 ; SarwSu 
537 ; Sikandra Rao ib. ; Gu3il5r 605, 
610, 61 1 ; Parsarur 684 ;— xGujur 250 ; 
Kakar 386 ; LuhS.hl ( var. ) 455 ; Mun- 
dSihir 7(X) ; — brackish streams 384 ; a 
ruined range 486 ; a hunting-ground 
(B5.r!) 509 ; Juna(h)pur»Junpur 676 ; 
— tree squirrel 492 ; fre^ 1W3 ; y&k 
App. M, xlvii. 

,, District Gs. of India: — Allahabad, (H.G. 
Neville), 653 ; ‘Azamgarh, ( ,, ), 680 ; 
Ballia, ( ,, ), 664, 667; Etawa, (Drake- 
Brockmann), 644^ nn. 2, 6 ; P'athpur, 
(H. G. Neville), 651; F 3 rzabad, ) 
656, App. U ; Ghazipur, (Drake - 
Brock mann), 658 ; Gualiar, C. E. 
Luard, 590-4-7, 605-9, 610-12-13- 
14 ; Gurgaon, (F. Cunningham), 576- 
80 ; Jihlam, ( ,, ), 452, 461 ; Mainpuri, 
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(E. R. Neave), 643-4 ; Rawalpindi> 
(F. A. Robertson), 452 ; Saran, (L.L. 

5. O’Malley), 664 ; Shaliabad (D. B. 
Allen) ,664 ; Sultanpur, (H. G, Neville), 
633 ; Uhvar, Alwar (P. W. Powlett), 
557-8. 

Gazetteers of the Province of Oude, App. T, 
Ixxv, Ixxvi. 

,, of the Turkistan Region, CoL L. F. 
Kostenko — Farghana : — passes 2 ; 
fruits 3 ; cooking recipe 4 ; fever 4 ; 
ninning waters 5 ; Aq-bura-rud 5 ; 
Khujand 7, 8 ; Mogol-tau 8 ; Sang- 
ferry 1 76 ; — Samarkand ; — 74 ; extent 
of town 75, 145 ; Kohlk-su 76 ; paper- 
n\aking 81 ; Ab-burdan 15; three 
passes 83, 90,129 ; Lake Iskandarl29; 
— distances 4, 6, 75, 84 ; ravines App. 
A., ii ; various ib. v ; rapid riding 25 ; 
kuk-burd 37 ; Sarts and their tongues 

6, 7 ; Central Asian claim to Greek 
descent 22. 

Geographies Ahfi’l-feda [trs. Reinattd \ — land 
cultivated l»y the Zar-afsh§,n (Kohik) 76 J 
Na^Ir Tusi 79 ; names of Qarshl 84. 

Geography and History of Bengaf H. Bloch- 
mann — Habshi succession -customs 452. 

,, of the Qandah&r Inscriptions T. Beames 
RAS. 1898] — revision incomplete 
pp. T. xxxiv. 

,, Oriental S^Ashkdlu' l-bild(I\ Ibn HauqSl, 
Sjrs, Onse/ey ] — absorption of the Sir 3; 
** Banakas ” 9 ; Akhsi App. A, ii, iii ; 
Kohik irrigation 76; Samarkand Gates 
77 ; Qarshi names 84, 

Geographical unit, [znilage and its cultivated 
landl 3. 

Geschichte zwn schdnen Redefiunste PersienSy 
Freiherr v. Hammer - Purgstall — Hil5li 
290 ; Shah u Darzvesh 290 ; SSm Mirz3,’s 
jeer 648. 

Ghiydsu* l-lughat ( Pers. Diet. ),Muh. GhiySsu’d- 
din Rdnipuri — /(“az-oiV’- peach 504. 

Ghulam - i - muhammad ^collaborator with 
Raverty — Nijr-au213; NU-3.b206; B3.bur’s 
frontier -posts 213 ; a route 208. 

Gibb, E. J. Wilkinson, Memorial Trust — 
Preface xlvii. 

Glossary of Terms y H. H. Wilson — ser {sir)- 
measure 517 ; /tf«^^-measure 630- 

The Golden Bough y T. G. Frazer — a succession 
custom 482. 

Goswara Inscripfiony Kit toe and Kielhorn 
\_I.A. 1S88\ — App. E, xviii-ix, xxii. 

Grant, Mr. Ogilvie — his help App. B, vii. 

Great Diamonds of the Worlds E. W. Streeter 
— its Kt>h-i nur account incomplete 477, 

Greek descent, 22, 341. 

Guest-begs 141, 227. 

Gul-badan Begim {^Lady Rosebody) see H.N. 

Gulistdny Sa*dl [_trs. .fftirfrc'lr/’]— quoted 42, 
152-8, 190, 313. 


GulsUtr-i-BihOry Ajodhya Prasad — rt^lers in 
Tirhut and Darbanga App. P, Ivii ; varied 
by Sir G. A.- Grierson (/. A. 1885) ib. n. 1. 

Noticeabla words ; — P. gosha, bow-tip ' 
and notch App. C ; P. gosha-giry an archer’s 
repairing-tool 160-6, App. C, = chaprds 
arid has dang ; P. ghunchachl 17. 

Habibtf s-siyary Kh wand -amir — {see nn^ on pp. 
namedl ; relations with the Babur-ndma 
57,127, 256, 328 ; value as a source 70, 348, 
426 ; not used for The Memoirs 347 ; used 
by l^bur 11, 256-91 ; completion of 687 ; 
— Kinsmen of Babur 13,* 18, 34-5, 46-8, 
50, 61, 90, 111, 127 Babur 29, 147, 184, 
297, 354—7, 432-7, 704 ; — various persons 
25, 38, 47, 50-4-8, 72, 98, 111, 128, 249, 
396 ; [Bih-bud] 227 and App. H, xxvi, 
579, 621; varia 133, 244-96, 327-8-9, 463 
(«. where read Tamarisk) y 469, 617-22 ; — 
Herat 305 ; Char-shamba 7l ; ktsdk ^ ; 
Nizami 85 (where in n. read 1. J), H.S. iii, 
44^ 167. 

Haft Igliffiy Amin Ahmad Rdzi — celebrities of 
Chirkh 217. 

Hand-book to Dihli, H. J. Keene — places 
visited by Babur 475. 

,, to Bengal, Murra 3 '’s — observatories 79 ; 
Dihli 475, 704. 

,, to the Panj-ab, Murray’s — Qandahar In- 
scription App. J, xxxiii. 

Hawking and fowling — experts in 31-8, 40-5, 
67, 270-3-6 ; birds w ith dogs 224 ; a story 
254 ; lost hawk 394 ; Babur’s gift of a 
gosbaw^k {g&} chigha) 385 ; Ahmad Mtran- 
shahi and goshawks 34, Add. Note, P. 34. 
Herat’s high standard of proficiency 283, Pre- 
face XXX ; see Index II. 

Heraty On the city of Col. C. E. Yule \fASB. 
280, 305-6. 

,, B. de Meynard (J. A. xvi) — 257, 305- 
6-7, 326. 

Hiddyaty BurhSnu’d-dln ‘All Qtltch {trs. C. 
Hamilton ) — its author’s birth-place 7, 76 ; 
held in honour 76 ; his descendant 29 ; 
Khamsy the Fifth 324. 

HiddyattC r - rdmi (The Archer’s Guide), 
Amlnu’d-dln (T. O. MS. 2768) — ndzvak 
142; gosha-^ir App. C, viii ; (r/’. AQR. 
1911 y H.bS art. Oriental Cross^berws). -• 
High Tartaryy R. Shaw — tangOy {coin) App. 
P, Ivii. 

Hindu-sh^l rulers in Kabul 200. 

Hindustani uses of “ Khurasan ’’ 202 and other 
words 455-88-91-92-99 (where for yak- 
rang read bak~diptg) ; pronunciation 380, 

484. 

Hinks, Mr. A. E. (A*. (7. 5.), estimate of di- 
tance from Kishm to Qa'ndahar 621. 
Hisioire de Chingiz Khany F*. P^tis de la 
Croix, the elder— rC-iik-sanri 63, Ascension 
Stone 77. 


I For “ H.S, ii ” read H.S. iii—also on |k 344 . 
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JBisimrt du Kkemai de X'h^kand, L. Cahtin— 
Fargh^lim winds 9. 

„ dSi# ^IkcMat de Kkekand^ Gen. V. R. 
Nalivkine— Sarts 6 ; Akhst App. A, i, 
iv, V ; tradition of ^bur's abandoned 
diild 358. 

,, de Timur Beg, F. P^tis de la Croix, the 
^unger — Samarkand Gates and walls 
77 (see ^afar-ndma). 

BKsterieal Sketches, Col. Mark Wilks — voulsa 
(flight 486 7(wkere/er*'iilwask** 
read H/wau ) ; Add. Notes, P. 487. 

Histories : — (see nn. on pp. named), 

,, of Bukhara, A. Vamb^ry — -descent of 
' c:hiefs 244. 

„ of Gujrat, E. C. Bayley trs. see Mirdt, 

, , of India, Elliott and Dowson — ^Tarkhins 
31 (mkere add in. 4) r^erences t^ol. *, 
JOO, 320-1, 498) ; Farmulis 456, 675 ; 
Bugi&ls 452 ; paria 274, 440-77, 652- 
9, 693; places 191, 219, 457, 582, 
699 ; earthquake 247 ; Mian = Shaikh 
457 5 a B- N. source 348,. 428-39, 621 ; 
The Malf&sdlt-d’timM 653 ; supers- 
session of B.*s sons proposed 703. 

,, of India, Baber, W. Erskine — 1^-94, 
247, 332-8, 343-6, 361, 440-78, 520- 
2, 562, 651, 702; ^npowder 369; 
coins and Revenue List 446-78, 520- 
22, 627, App. P, Iv ; value of the 
book 428. 

,, of Musical Sounds, C. Carus- Wilson — 
215. 

, , of Ottoman Poetry, E. J. Gibbs — double 
meaning in composition App. Q, Ixiv. 

Hobsofi-Jobson, Sir H. Yule (ed, Crookes) — 
(see nn, on pp. named), Byde (var.) Horse 
470 ; the Koh-i-nur 477 ; black-buck 491 ; 
gynee-cow 492 ; partridge cries 496 ; rock 
•pigeon (b^hrl-qark ?) 498 ; coucal 500 ; 
keel 501 ; mango 503 ; plantain 504 ; 
“mohwa” 505; kishmtsh 505; jambu 
506 ; jack-fruit 506 ; toddy 509 ; an orange 
511 ; shoe-flower 513 ; ghurry (clepsydra) 
516 ; ser (measure) 517 ; *‘bowly” ifiaoli) 
533 ; “talookdar” 621 ; “ cuscuss ” -grass 
631 ; “moonaul” (monal) App. N, xlix ; 
“choki” App. V, Ixxxi. 

Holy War — against Kaflristan 46 ; BS.bur’s 
against Sanga 547 et seq, and Chandlrl 589 ; 
references to 579-83, 637. 

Horse^accoutrement — Mughul 160 ; mail 140- 
67, 380; saddle-bags 338. 

HQTsee—tfpiicAdqs ; — a breeder of 38 ; men- 
tioned 235, 303 and 336 (grey), 383 
(almond-coloured), 401, captured , at Qan- 
dahSr 338 ; — Kabul horse-trade 202 ; horses 
bred for sale 235 ; how fed in a siege 145 ; 
eaten on a journey 148; swim the Zav- 
afshkn in mail 140 ; in snow 253, 308-11 ; 
single- file in snow 314 ; women’s use of 
during a battle 268 ; murrians 31 ; aban- 
doned 239, 379 ; invalided to Klbul 376-8 ; 
trodden down by elephants 457 ; restorative 
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tr^tment 666 ; — tribute in 228, etc, ; raided 
by B&bur 313 ; galloping-ground for 222 ; 
steps counted to estimate a distance 666 — 
qHsk-dt, a change-horse led by a rider 453 ; 
corn and grass for 186, 221-2-3, 238 ; 31 1, 
394 ; unfit grass 222 ; anatomical similarity 
with the rhinoceros 490. 

Hot-bath, kammdn — Samarkand 78, Akhsl 
173, K&bul 346, Babur finds none in Hin- 
dustftn 518, constructs in Agra, 532, 634, 
in Dulpur 614, 639. 

Households and families — vanous 32, 123, 
125-9, 141 ; Babur’s sent to him 71-2, 
151-3; (B.’s) 184, 306; marching for 
Kabul 189, 191-7 ; Mughfils’ come to B.’s 
army 192-4 ; B. safeguards 199, 460-1 ; 
driven like sheep 242 (2) ; Bal-qarks desert 
327 ; ShaibanI anxious, about 135, 343 ; 
B.’s come to Hind 645-6, 650-7-8, 665- 
75-89; his wives^d children 711-^, 

Houses — high 22t','ll^dowed 201 ; in Chandlrl 
597 ; in GuftlTar 608. 

Huma, a fabulous bird 26. 

Hunting : — circle (jirga) 1 14, 325, 424-50, 
657 ; Babur’s hunting 296, 602, 707. 

Hurndydn-ndma, Bayazid Bl3r§.t — a com- 
manded book 691. 

BTurndydn-ndma, Gul-badan Begim — (trs. and 
ed,A, S, Beveridge) — [seenn. onpp. named ) ; 
Adik SI.. 23 ; a betrothal 48 ; Khan-zada 
147 ; Mah-chuchCik 199, 342 ; Apaq B. 
301 ; Mahdl Khw. 381, 688, 703-4, 579; 
‘Asas (1) 387, (2) 552 ; Mama Atun 148, 
407 ; various men 408 and 640, 526 ; a 
beglm’s manly pursuits 263; MahimB. 344, 
686 ; Mirza Khan 433 (where, I, 2fr. ft, 
read grand- ‘ ‘ mother ” ) ; Babur’s sons 436, 
App. J, XXXV, 619, App. L, xliii, 545; 
B.’s daughters 441, 522, 708, 713 ; libur’s 
wounds 167, 524, 616, 630 ; his self-devo- 
tion 701, (illustration 702, Preface xxxii ; 
his death 708-9 ; removal of body to Kabul 
709 ;--references to the H.N. 347, 689, 
691-4, Pref. xxviii ; its Biographical App. 
13, 705, 711. 

Ibn Batuta see Travels. 

,, Hauqal see Geography. 

Illustrate London Hews — fortress gun and 
stone ammunition 595 ; rafts 673. 

Indian Eras, Sir Alex. (Cunningham — ^inter- 
calary months 515 ; discrepant dates App. 
S, Ixxi. 

Indian Forest Trees, D. Brandis — [see nn, on 
pp. named), date-plum 210 ; cj^press 222 ; 
weeping- willow App. I, xxxii ; “mohwa ” 
505 ; bullace-plum 507 ; orange-like fruits 
510 ; ebony-tree 585. 

Indian Hand-book of Gardening, G. T. F. 
Speede — sinjid (jujube) 203 ; amldk (date- 
plum) 210 ; sambal (spilranard) 392 ; 
‘ keeras ” (cherry) 501 ; kamrak (averrhoa 
carambola) 506; sangfdra (orange) 511*; 
under-ground ja^-fruit App. O, Ui. 
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Inscriptions — BSbur’s at Ab-bnrdan 152, Bad* 
i-pich pass 343, Qandahar App. T ; — on 
Ajodhya Mosque App. U ; on B. *s tomb 
710. 

Inscriptions de Cabouf, J. Darmesteter 

Babur’s Burial-garden 710. 

Intercession-! — Babur’s, through AhrS,rI 620, 
through Imftm *AlI, 702. 

“ Islam ** 's foes killed 370 ; its army 564. 

Ivory 489. 

Jogis — at Gur-khattr! 2^. 

Journal of Traifol, W. Griffiths — red apple 507 ; 
cicada s. -of Ghazni App. N, 1. 

Journey from Bengal to England.^ G. Forster 
— division of climates 229 {where for 
** Travels'** read Jowney). 

Journey to the Sources of the Oxus^ J. Wood 
{ed. Yule) — Kabul 199 ; Running-sands 
201, 215 ; Hindu-kush passes ( Yule*s In- 
troduction) 204 ; dun sheep 224 ; Nagara- 
hara regions App. £, xxiii. 

Journeys in Bihuhistan^ Afghanistan and the 
Panj-ab^ E. Masson — {see ntu on pp. 
named)y Kitbul 199, 200, 201, (fruits) 203- 
4; Shibr 215; Panjhir 205; Nil-ab (in 
Ghur-bund) 216 ; Adinapur 207 ; Chagha- 
t&i castles 208 ; a meaning of ** Lam ” 210 ; 
Running - sands 215; Judas-tree 216; — 
places 405, 412-17-45, 647; routes 231, 
417 ; sign of submission 232 ; Nagarahftra 
App. E, xvii ; “Babur Padshah’s stone- 
heap” (cairn) 416 ; Preface p. xxxviii. 

Journey to Iftdia overlandy A. Conolly — Kabul 
199 ; rccw&j (rhubarb) 203. 

Kabul see ” Cabool ” and Caubul ”. 

“ K&fir ** — uses of the word 481-3 ; 518, 577. 

Kafirs of the Hindu-kushy Robelrtson — their 
wines 212. 

Kaiser Akbar, Count F. v. Noer [trs. A. S. 
Beveridge) — finance reform 282. 

Kehr, Dr. G. J. [.scribe of the Pet. F. O. School 
Codex of the * ‘ BukfthrU BAbur-ndnia ’ *] sec 
WllqP.-nilma-i-pildsh&hl. 

The Khamsaltn (Two Quintevs) — a reader of 
1 5 ; imitated 288. 

Khaztnatu* l-a{fiya [Treasury of Saints], Ghu- 
lam-i-sarwar — KhwajaJcl Khw. 67 ; Mir 
Sayyid ‘All HamadAnts grave 211 ; Plr 
Kanu 238 ; Jalalu’d - din Pttr&ni 306 ; 
Sharafu’d-dln AfunSri 666. 

Khutba — read dislo3^1ly 52, 328 ; Babur’s 
compact 354-6 ; read in Dihli for him 476. 

The (Koh-i-nftr) diamond 477, 702. 

Klaproth Jules — Preface xxxix, xlvii ; [see 
Archiv and Af/moires relatifs etc.\ 

Kulliyatu'r-rdmi (Cyclopaedia of Archery), 
Muh. Budh&’l — ndwak 142 ; gosha-gfr 
App. C, viii ; {cf. Oriental Cross-bawe, 
H.B. AQR. 191 i). 

Notieoabla words x — khaehar 74, 249 ; 
khAk - blla (leap - frog) 26 ; KhAn-dSda ; 


Hsdk (old person) 66; Hm (yeast) 423; 
HytkSy 8, 10, 224, 491 ; khimdr « cymar 
(scarf) 561 ; k&ildk syn. kUnglAk (paUi- 
over vest) jersey) 171-S; kUi^&rd see 
aUghldqchl ; k&r-i^&na ; (^rshl » Ar. ^Ofr 
84 ; k&r&shy looking in the eyes, inter- 
viewing i.a. 54, 64, 640 {cf, qHchUshy em- 
bracing) : kusaru^^ 369 ; kUshlUq 2^ 

la Grande inscription de Qandahar y J. Darm- 
esteter {JAS, 1890)y App. J, xxxiit-iv. 

Lahor to Yarftandy Hume and Henderson — 
ydk App. M, xlviL 

Laidlaw {JASB 1848) — nasal utterance 
App. E. 

Lane’s Lexicon see DictionarM^. 

Langl^s art. Babour Preface xlv. 

Law (Muhammad’s) — on blood - vengeance 
194, 251-8 ; Shaib&nI’s disregard of 329 ; 
Hqsain Bdi>-qar&'s regard for 258 ; Bi-bur’s. 
orthodox observance shown e.g. 25, 44, 
111, 262, 370-7, 483, 547-51-74-89-96, 
and in the Afubin and PVdlidiyyah-risdla 
.V, ; his orthodox reputation {epitaph) 
is observance as to intoxicants 302, beyond 
his 23rd year 299, 302-3-4 ; his return to 
obedience (933) in 44th year 551-5 ; re- 
ferred to 203 {verse) 645-7-8 ; his breaches 
of Law : — against types of verse 447, re- 
pented 448 ; against wine, see s,n. Wine. 

Les Alosquies de Santarcandey Pet. Archeol. S. 
-74-8-7. 

Les six voyages en 1 urquiey en PersOy et aux 
Indesy Jean Baptiste le Tavernier — ^the coin 
casbekoy kipki 296. 

Letters of Lady Alary IV Afontagne — lovers’ 
marks 16. 

Letters — Nawa’l’s imitation of Jaml’s collection 
271 ; Babur keeps a letter of 910 to 935 AH. 
190 ; his royal -letters {farmdn) 463-4, 526, 
617 {with autograph marginal couplet), 
others {khatt) 331-2 ; to Khw. Kalan 411 
{with autograph couplet), 603 n. 3, 627, and 
{reproducea) 645 ; to Humayun {reproduced) 
624 ; to Kamran 645-6, Preface xxxv, xliii ; 
to Mahim 374, 541 ; Letters-of-victory : — 
K&bul 319, Bajaur 371, Hi^ar-flriSm 466, 
Kanwa 559-74, 580. * 

Levirate marriage 23, 267. 

Levy on stipendiaries 617. 

Lexicon Persico-Latinum, I. A. Vullcrs see 
Dictionaries. 

Leyden John — tentative trs. of the Bukj^ra 
Compilation, Preface xlvii-viii-ix, Iviii. 

Life and Letters of Ogier G. ^ Busbecq [trs, 
Forster Daniet\ — explains “Sul.tanim” 

29. 

Vinde des Rajas, L. Rousselet — Gulll&r 60S,* 

Linguistic Survey of India, Sir G. A. Grierson 
— forms of “nine ** App. ^E, xviii. 

Loess 3, 30, App. A, ii. 

Looting of assigned individuals 328. ’ 

Lord [JASB 18^] — Ghurbund 205 ; Kunning- 
sands 215. 
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“ Lords of the Elephant ** 563-73. 

Lordship in the Gate see Gate. 

' iMophugit e fruit they ate 210 ; quoted 42. 

Ix)ver*s-marks 16> Add. Note, P. 16. 

lAtbhui' t-taw&rikh^ Yahya Kazwini — an early 
(brief) source 349 ; dates the battle of 
Gbaj-dav&n 361. 

Noticeable words : — l&m (fort) 210 ; 
likh^ l&jay lukha (a bird) 498, App. N, 
alvii. 

Ma*dstr‘i^raktmi (a Life of *Abdu*r-rahim 
Mirza $r.r/.), ‘Abdu’l-baql Nahavandi — 
Babur’s wife Salha 713. 

Ma'dsiruU - *umrdt Shah - navaj: - Khan — 
Mu’az^m-nagar = Din-kot 206. 

McGregor, Col. H. G. — meaning of ntng- 
rakar” and ** nt/n^niAar** = 9 streams, 
App. E, xix. 

Magic — rain making with the jade-stone {yada- 
tdsk) 27, 67, 654 ; the stone used to ensure 
victory 623 ; Babur’s talisman to stop rain 
423. 

Majdlis-i-nafdUs^ ‘AU-sher Nawd^i — mentions 
‘Abdu’l-Iah Barlds 51. 

Making of a Frontier^ A. G. A. Durand — 
Greek descent 22. 

Malfuzdt-i-timuri (Timur’s Turki Annals) — 
not dLscredited by no-mention in the mu- 
tilated B.N. 653 ; Yunas Khan and the 
book Preface xxix ; an incentive to Babur 
XXX, perhaps also at xxxii ; their accept- 
ance in a Persian translation by Shah-jahan 
xlvi.* 

Mammals of India^ T. E. Jerdon — hog-deer 
491. 

Manners and customs of the modem Egyptians, 
E, W. Lane — drinkables 298. 

Manual of Gardefiing, Firminger — cherries 
203, kamfak fruit 506; an orange 511; 
saddfal 512. 

Manufactures of Samarkand, cramoisy and 
paper 81, 305. 

Marmion {Scott’s Notes to), wild geese checked 
in flight 214. 

Marriage, compelled 386, levirate 23, 267, 
legitimate 269 ; illegal 329. 

The Masnawi of Jalalu’d-dln Ruml {trs, E, H. 
IVhit^eld ) — read by ^Umar Shaikh 15, 
Preface xxx. 

Materials for the History of India, Nassau 
Lees — amongst the sources for filling out 
Babur- nama gaps 428. 

Matla*u*s-sa*dain, ‘AMu’r-razzak {N. et Ex. 
xiv) — Timurid suzerainty acknowledged in 
Dihli [in 814-1411] 459. 


Meal- hours — big breakfast 389 ; nooning 
614-861. 

Measures — Linear : — cultk (finger - breadth) 
489, 630 ; arghamchi (rope) 614 ; arrow’s- 
flight {i.a. bow-shot), i.a. 8, 640; from 
gate-ward to Gate 316 r gaz 611 n. 3; 
kuroh i.a. 76 ; qadam (step, pace) 75, 630, 
(of a horse) 666 ; q&ril, 208-9, 489, 550, 
611-29-30-31; q&rish (inch) 489 ; quldch 
406-93 ; skar^i 76, 200 ; spear’s length 
196, 377, 474 ; ta^idb (rope) 630 ; tutdm 
(hand -breadth) 630 ; yigkdch (Prs. trs,^r- 
sang) 4, 7, 9, 10, 25, 55; 76, 82-3-4, 99, 
138, ^08-17-18, 323, App. A, v n. 1 ;— 
Time : — Hindustan divisions of the year 
515 to 517; boiling of milk 175, 237;— 
Weight ; — bdtmdn 263, 276 ; mdn 6^ ; 
misqal 421-77, 632; fotiAll n. 6, 517; 
task (stone, silver & gold) 632 ; Kabul 
sir (ser) 632, 546 ; Table of weights of 
Hind 517-8; /«/iz5l7-41; — ass - load 
{kharTvar) 22S, 338-9, 374 ; — Numeration 
(Indian) 518 ; — Capacity: — x mills water- 
power i.a. 208, 216, 462-5, 581 ; (coins by 
the) quiverful 632. 

Medical and surgical remedies : — dried plums 
(prunes) 82 ; water dropped from cotton 
89; trepanning 106-9; seton, bandage 
(yi/diz) 169; powder for bone - growing 
169; water-melon and narcissus 246, 399, 
401 ; rose-water (jul-db) 400 ; antidotes to 
poison 511, 543 ; tonic powders 606 ; opium 
608, 661 ; quicksilver 618 ; pepper-steam- 
ing 657, 660. 

Medueval geography and history of Central and 
Western Asia, E. Bretschneider — Almallgh 
and other old towns 2 ; Simiz-kint 
village}, a name of Samarkand 75 ; Nuydn 
explained 131. 

Mimoires relatifshl’Asie {ii, 134), J. Klaproth 
— its valuable extracts from the Bukhara 
Compilation, Preface, Cap. Ill, Part III ; 
Babur’s letter to Kamran, App, J, xxxv, 
(see Archivs). 

Memory, retentive, 290. 

Merv Oasis, O’Donovan — Radagan 622. 

Metamorphoses, Ovid — Scorpio and LibrSt 623. 

Migration enforced — of Mughuls of the Horde 
20, 350-1 ; of Tramontane tribes 202 70, 
322 ; of villagers to Bajaur 375, and planned 
to Sialkot. 

Military : — Armies, sixe of s — Mahmud 
(Ghazni) 479; Shihabu’d-dln 6'A«rf480; 
Auz-beg 480 ; Daulat Khan Lfidi 451 J 


Babur, Qandahar 334, Bhira 480, Panipat 
452-80 ; Ibrahim 463-80 ; Sanga 547 ; 
Tahmasp at Jam 635; — Babur’s force' in 


t On this peg inay be hui^ the following note:— The "PadshUh-nUma calls the author and presenter of 
the above translation ** AblT t. »lib ” bfusaint (Bib^Ind. ed. vol. i, part a, p. 288), but its index contains many 
references seemingly to^ the same man as Khwaja Ab&'l-husain Turbot i. The P. N. says the l>ook which 
it entitles Waqi^t-i-sahib’yirSn (The Acts of Timur), was in Turki, was brought forth from the Library of 
the (Turk) Governor of Yemen and translated by Mfr Abu-tnlib Husainr *, that what Timur had done with 
this book of counsel (dastUn-i-naytl' ih\ when he sent it to his son Pil-.i-muhammad, then succeeding (hii 
brother) Jahangfr [in KSbul, the Ghaznis, Qandahar, etci\ ShlhjahSn also did by sending it, out of love, to 
bis son Aurangilb who had b^n ordered to the Deccan. 
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various encounters (200 to 300) 91 ; (240) 
100 ; (1000) 87 ; (240) 334-7 ; (10 to IS) 
140; (100) 147; (10 to 15) 106, (3) 

(1) 167 ; (100) 173 ; (20 to 25) 177, (1) 178 ; 
— Commands: — MXnglTgh (1000) 52; 
N uySn ^MughuH) 151; Tuman-begi ( 10,000) 
17; Yuz-atlik {Centurion of horse) 143; 
Quchin 32 ; — Army array : — 108-13-55— 
98; 234-381; 468-71, 557-8; Babur^s 
organization and terms 334 ; flanking- 
movement {tu/^huma) 139, described 140, 
473, 568 ; ral lying-point 547 ; rendezvous 
{buijSr) 122-3, 592, 638; at the Sind- 
ferry 461-2; postings 113-39, 372, 595, 
662-68;— Various:— A. S. Corps 674; 
army-list 451-2 ; camp-bazar 67-8 ; Corps 
of Braves 28, App. H, xxvii ; discipline 
66-7 ; necessaries for holding a fort 145 ; 
numbering {dim) 154-61, 468, {san) 451-2; 
pass-words 1 64 ; pillars of heads 232, 324- 
71, 404 ; war-cries 138—44—55—63—66 ; 
ways and means 228, 617 ; — Rajput fighting 
customs 595 ; massacres of “ Pagans"’ 370, 
484, 596 ; — ^Appliances and construe* 
tions : — axe (tool) 108, 379; catapult 59; 
camp defence : — ditch and branch 60-1, 
110-17, 138, (908 AH.) 162, RumI defence 
of linked carts infra (932 AH.) 469-70, 
550—58 j d raw- bridge ( pnl-i-ra'w&n ) 1 7 1 —76; 
flaming- fire 595 ; guns see fire-arms ; ladders 
{shatu) 130-31-43-71, 368-70, 593 ; man- 
telet {turii) 108-13-55, 368, 469, 593; 
mines 53-9, 343-70 ; moat 10 ; pit 198 ; 
head-strike {sar-kob) 53-9 ; spade or shovel 
{kitmdn) \0S', smoke 59; wheeled-tripod 
550-7 ; — ^Armour : — helm 1 66-7, 396 ; 
cuirass (mail or wadded) i.a. 195, 315—96 ; 
the word jiba 195 ; Qalmaqy/’^ar 175 ; coat 
of mail {joshan) 195 ; horse-mail {Kichim) 
see horse ; arm-protector, the 4 plates of 
mail, attachment {gharicha) 167, 315, 396 ; 
— Arms: — battle-axe {bdltii) 160, 370; 
broad dagger {Jamdar) 528 ; hanger {hhan- 
jar) 528 ; Hindu knife {k&rd) 528 ; lance 
{ne%a) 370 ; six- flanged mace {shash-par) 
160 ; rugged mace {piydzi, Sangldkh Diet, 
f. 312by kisgin) 160 ; casse - tdte mace 
{kistin) 160 ; scabbard {qin) 167 ; sword 
{qilich) 160-61-67, 315-70-96, 453 ; broad 
sword {ydsi qilich) 150 ; {see Archery) — 
Qmx\»{ardba)lox Ruml defence ; — (Panipat) 
ordered collected 468 ; 7(X) broi^ht and 
used as descril>ed 468-9 ; — misleading 
omission from (E.’s) Alemoirs 468 n, 3 ; — 
progress of the defences 469-70; mantelets 
used 469 ; (position of guns 473-74) ; — 
(Ki.nwa) carts supplemented by wheeled 
tripods 550 ; place of carts in the march 
out 550-57-58 ; carts the frontal protection 
550-58 ; well-made inTRumI fashion 550 ; 
[posts of matchlockmen and canoneers 
along the line ' of carts 569] ; carts in the 
battle 564-697, 471 ; centre troops move 
from behind them 570-71 ; carts advanced 


in front pf B&bur 571 ; — (Jam) Tahmasp s 
Ruml defence 623, 635-36 ; — FircHurma : 
— firingi (swivel-gun, pierrier) 472, 667 ; 
mortars {q&zdn) 59- — the Ghazl cast 536, 
tested 547 — used 570-99 — ineffective at 
Chandirl 592-5 — its elephant-traction 489; 
mortars and {acUl) carts landed 651 — nised 
in the Gogra battle {where ** tope*') 669— 
70-71 ; a larger mortar made, bursts 588 ; 
— zarb-zan (culverin) 473 — used at Panipat 
474, Kanwa 564-9, 71, the Ganges-bridge 
599, Eastern campaign 651-6 ; — tufang^ 
tufak (matchlock) used 368—9, 466—9, 55^ 
64-70-71-73, 599, 628-67-8-9 ; Tah- 
masp’s 622-35 ; — gunners and matchlock- 
men 368, their pay 61 7 and wellbeing 647 ; 

“ fire-working ** Bengalis 672 ; — muljdr 
(gun emplacement) 593, 628 {fot' bUljdrt)^ 
668 ; — Stone-missies : — hurled by hand 
109, 370, 595 ; legendary dropping of by 
birds 563 ; discharged from catapults 59, 
from mortars and matchlocks 109, 369, 
431-73, 571-88-93-95-99, 617-67-70- 
79 ; — Transport ; — pack animals 235 ; 
camels 232—5, 378, {£Ounted\ 2t9\^ 601—56 
(see Domestic animals) ; elephants 489 ; 
carts (baggage) 237, 376-77, 468, 636, 700, 
(gun) 592-99, (unspecified) 601-51-56. 

Minerals : — ribbon-jaspi^r 6 ; turquoise 8, 12 ; 
iron 12 ; jade 27, 67 ; ruby 194 ; silver and 
lapis-lazuli 214 ; lead and copper 485. 

Mirdt-ifahdn-numdy Shaikh Muh. Baqd — 
Khwand-amlr’s journey to Hind 505. 

Mirdt-i-sikdndaHy ‘All Muh. Khan (trs. E. 
Clive Bay ley) — Gujrat affairs 535 ; persons 
562 and 614, 612 ; Gualiar jewels 613. 

Mirror-stone, (Farghdna) 7. 

Miscellafuous fVorks, Greaves — Observatories 
79. 

Mohl, Jules — date of revision of Tdrikh-i- 
firishta 694 {£. and D's Hist, of .India w, 
209). 

Mongolia^ N. Prejevalsky (trs, E. Delmar- 
Aforgan)^--aimdq ^9, explained Add. Notes 
. P. 49. 

'Moon-stroke 608. 

Afountain-basses leading into the valley oj 
Bamioft, Lt.-Gen. E. Kaye, C. B. [PRGS. 
1879)— birds 213. 

Mubin (Exposition), Babur — date of composi- 
tion (928 AH. ) 426, 437 ; described 437-8 ; 
Babur’s choice of its title 630, 653 ; thought 
during its composition 449 ; quoted 630 ; 
sent to Samarkand 653. 

Mughiils and Babur : — a faithful Mnghul 
87-8 ; Mughuls enter his service 58-9, 189, 
190-2-4 ; 245 ; support Jahangir against 
him see i.a. sun. Taipbal, ‘All -dost ; dffer 
to supplant him by Sa‘id Chaghatdl 351 ; 
sent to help him 101-4^ oppose him 115 ; 
desert him 86— 2^ 104—5 ; Five Rebellions 
against him 105, 208, 313-^, 345-9, 361- 
2->3, 397 ; his following purged of them 
427 ; his comments on them 66, 104-5, 

66e 
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tl5~40» 172 ; a Mugliul chiers dying <»in. 
ment on them 363 ; “ Mughul dynasty" a 
misnomer 158. 

Mt*hamm€tdan Dynasties^ Stanley Lane- Poole 
— Table of Timurids 262 ; various 479-82 ; 
certain Afizbeg deaths 636. 

Mu*inuM-din al Zlamji {J.A. xzft\ 476, de 
Meynara'sctrt .) — Klchik Mirza’s Egyptian 
information 257. 

MtintctkhabuH-lubSh, Muh. IlSshim 

Khan — [se^ on pp, named], a source 

for filling Babur-ni.ina gaps 208 ; Sihrind, 
Sar-i-hind 383 ; siege of Chandlrl 596 ; 
varies Babur's chronogram of the victory 
596. 

Mt4ntakhabt^t-ta!U}Mkh, *Abdu*l-qadir BadUl- 
ydm {jtrs. Ranking,Lome) Hasan Hijri 153; 
Babur's Script 228, App. (X Ixii, arrow- 
sped couplet 361 ; Mtiin 437-8 ; Chrono- 
gram of Sikandar Ludt^s death 427 ; the 
haunted held of P&nlpat 472 ; Hasan 
Miw&ti 523 ; Shail^h Guran 526 ; Farighl 
621 ; Miih. Ghaus 690 ; quotes Babur's 
Funeral Ode 709. 

“ Musalman" as used by Babur 99, 104, 268, 
481, and by Shaikh Zain 553-5. 

Musedman Numismatics, O. Codrington — 
various coins 632 'isee JR AS. 1913-4]. 

Music— instruments : — ^oAd (lute) 292, 395 ; 
chahg ( jews’ -harp) .303 ; drum see s.n. ; 
gkackak (gruitar) 291 ; nSi (flute) 291 , 303 ; 
qdn&m (dulcimer) 278 ; qub&z (^itar) 39 ; 
— modes: — 76 n. 5, 136, 2^, 422;^ 
performers r— 39, 278, 286-7, 291, 292, 
422 (Babur) ; at entertainments passim ; — 
Bana'l's rapid progress as a musician 287. 

Noticeable words : — dSmdq 51 etc. Add. 
Note P. 51 ; ming — P. hazdra 52 ; ming- 
begi see quchln ; mihman-heg 227. 

Nadir Shill Pref. xlvii. 

Nagarah&ra, Simpson QASB. xiii?) — App. E. 
xxiii. 

Nafrative of the Journey of the Embassy to 
JCashghar ( Yarkand), li. W. Bellew — 
Satuq-bughi^ Khan 29. 

Nasal utterance — its seeming products 

(var.) »*= nine, App. E, xviii, xix, and 
“Tank” « Taq 233. 

Natural History — Beasts : — those common to 
Kabul and Hind 222 ; wild ass 224, 325 ; 
wild bufl&ilo 490, 657 ; 4>iighu~marbl 8, 10, 
114, 373, 491,'S<W; — elephant described 
488, encounters with rhino and camel 451, 
631, 657, in battle 463-70, 457-66-68, 


529, 668, in hunting 657, killed by a fleeing 
foe 662, killed in Makka 563, statues of, 
at Gualiar 609, various 590, 628-58 ; — 
ermine-weasel 492 ; yellow fox 114 ; flying- 
fox (bat) 500 {andn. 6 where read f. 135 ) ; 
gcUm cattle 492 ; goat 16, 83 ; hare 10, 
114; — kfylki — ^black buck, hog-deer and 
a smaller deer 222, 491, dq kiyik (white) 
6, 8, 10, 491, qizil kiyik, arq&rghalcha 
(dun sheep) 224, 491 ; — tree-mouse 492 ; 
monkey, ape 211, 222, 492 ; musk-rat 214 ; 
Hll~gau 222, 490 ; pig 114 ; quchqiir (ram) 
492 ; itar^( rhinoceros) 378, 450-1-89, 557 ; 
squirrel 492; flying squirrel 213*; tiger 
393, 664 ; ydk {qHtds) 55, 155, bahri q utils 
485, 490, App. M. — Birds : — migration 
220-4 ; catching 220-4-5 ; common to 
Hind and Kabul 220 ; decoy -birds 225’; 
impeded flight 214, 496 ; special notes on 
App. B and .N ; combined sex-name 500 ; 

(adjutant) 398, 498 ; bak-cdng^ (adju- 
tant) 499 ; bdghri-qard see sand-grouse and 
App. N. ; Indian bustard and Great bustard 
4^ ; Large buzak (black ibis) 499 ; white 
buzak 499, 500 1. 2 ; buzzard (T. sdr) 499, 
5003; chameleon- bird see lukha', cranes 
var. 224, 499 ; crow var. 500 ; ducks var. 
224, 500 ; egret (qarqara) 224 ; golden 
eagle (bufgut) 373, 500 ; florican 498 ♦ ; 
goshawk (T, qdrchigha and qirghScfm^ 34, 
Add. Note, P. 34, 385 ; grey heron (auqdr) 
224, 499 ; jungle-fowl var. 497 ; kabg-i- 
dari 214, 496-7, App. N, xlix {see lukha) ; 
kull, koel 501 ; Indian loriquet 494 n. 5 ; 
inkhavzct. 213, 222, 496, Add. Note, P. 496 
{see kabg-i-dari) ; magpie 500 ; green 
magpie 501 ; mdnek (beef-steak bird) 499 ; 
monal 496, 497, App. N, phul-paikar 497 ; 
bulbul (nightingale) 420, 501 ; northern- 
swallow 495 ; parrot var. 493-4 ; partridge 
var. 421-93-9^97 ; peacock 493; pelican 
{qHfdff) 224, App. N, 1 ; pheasant {qir- 
ghdwal) 3, 8, 10, 34, 114, 493-97 {chir) ; 
qil-quyirugh {Qarshi -birdie) 84, App. B ; 
quail var. 34, 497-8 ; sand-grouse {bdghri- 
qard) 84, 498,5 App. B ; sdrigh-aush^ %13 ; 
shafak\ — Himalayan starling? 495 n. 3; 
pitiddwati 495 ; house- 495 {addn. ref. 
5) ; pied-w//«tf ib. — sparrow {chuchuq) 8 ; 
snow-cock 213, 421, App. N, 1, {see lukha 
and chiurtika ib.) ; white stork 499 ; karcha 
(swift) 501 ; wag-tail 498, 501 ; wild fowl 
497 ; little green wood-pecker 501; zummaj 
500 (“ eagleV* add Its colour is black) ; — 
Fish and amphibia : — migration 225 ; 
catching 225-7, 406, 682 ; of Hindustan 


i In n. 5 for ” read Parran, and read Blanford. 

^ which read (1. i-j) for yak rang. The name hak-dtng appears due to the clapping of the bird's mandibles 
afid its pompous strut ; (cf. Ross* Polyglot List, No. 336). 

« Following the aawway insert ^‘ Another is the buzzard (T. Sat\ ; its back and tail are red”. (QC Omission 
List under p. soo.) 

4 See Omission List under 

5 After ** Tramontane”, aadXvi breast is less deeply black. ^ 

J The bird being black, 4 ts dame cannot be trandated “yonow-bird” ; os noted on p. 373 sarfgA.^ 

[saragh or sSr^gh means a bird's smag]. 
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fish 503 ; Cray fish 502 ; unnamed 663 ; 
frog 503 : porpoise 502 ; crocodile var. 
501-2, 663 ; — Various ; — lizard 501-2 ; 
\ocust {c/ifUrfi^a) 421, App. N, 1 ; mosquito 
204 ; snakes, 8, 147, 406 ; Powers ; — 
Farghana 5, 10; Kabul 215-7 ; Peshawar 
393; Hind 513-5; — arghwan (red, the 
Judas-tree) 216-7, 305^, (yellow) 217; 
hibiscus 513; jasmiheSlS; oleander 514, 
580, 610; roses 5, 321 (couplet), 513; 
screw-pine 516; tulips 5, 215, 321 ; violets 
5 ; — Fruit* : — Farghana 2, 3, 6, 8, 10 ; 
Samarkand 77, 82-4 ; Kabul 202-3-8-9- 
10-12-16-18-20-21 ; Hind 503 to 513, 
App. O ; — *ain~dlu 506 ; almond 6, 7, 9, 
223, 507-8 ; Ulti-balu 203 ; apple 2, 8, 77, 
202—20, 507 ; apricot 6, 202 ; badraug 203 ; 
plantain (banana) 208, 504 ; cherry 203 ; 
^h£7 iinji SOS t citron var. 203-8-10, 501— 

1 1 ; clustered - fig 508 ; coco ^nut 509 ; 
colocynth- apple {wild gourd) A\Q-\\{iv here 
for khuutal read hunzal) ; coriander 211 ; 
corinda ^7 ; date-palm 410-24, 506-8 ; 
date-plum (T. garh-yimtsk) 203-10; fig 
508; grape 3, 77, 202-3-10-12-18-21- 
507-8, 646-86-87 ; jack-fruit 506 ; Jdman 
506, 606; jilgkuza (pine-seeds) 203-13; 
jujube {s^hijid) 196, 203 ; chikda 506 ; 
kainrak 506 {whei-e add^ It has no stone) ; 
lemon 512, 614 ; lime var. 512; lote-fruit 
507 ; lotus-seed {dudah) 666 ; mango 503; 
melon var. 10, 82-4, 92, 411, 645-6; 
686-7 ; mimusops 505 ; myrobalan 508 ; 
ndshpdti 3 ; orange var. 203-10-11, 414, 
510, 512, Add. N. P. 512, 614, App. O, 
liii ; pear 203 ; peach 203 ; pistachio 508 ; 
plum 82 ; monkey - jack 506-7 ; pom- 

f ranate 6, 8, 77, 202-8, 507 ; quince 202, 
07-12; tamarind 505 {n. ref. to' bufii) 
walnut 203, 508 ; — ^Tra«s ana plants : — 
amdn-gard ^ maize (?) 504, small almond 
223, buit\ 505, hutd-kuh 221, clover, trefoil, 
5ih-ba7ga^ yurunchqdO^ 209, 346, conifers, 
archa, 221-2, cypress 81, 222, dhak 472; 
ebony-tree 585, 614, hardwood-elm 81, 
grass (cuscus) 631 n. 2, holm-oak 213-16— 
23, madder 218, mahuTvd 505-8, male- 
reed 514, mandrake and its similars 11, 
mastic 213-23, millet 8l, 215, mulberry 
{tt7t) 248, 494, olive 222, palmyra palm 
509, App. O liv, PinusGerardiana, 7 V/gA« 2 U[ 
203-13, plane 216, 398, poplar var. 13, 15, 
{furuk) 145 and 156, 414 {where for ""purs- 
lain ’* read poplar)^ qa^^gand 223, reed 514, 
rice 210, 342, rhubarb 203, 345, 507, 

^ spikenard 392, sugar-cane 208, 388, tabal- 
ghu 11, tamarisk 14, 463 {where^ wrongly^ 
Tamarind ^') ; — willow 2l7, 3()6, (weep- 
ing) 304, App. I, {am&l~btd) 512; — Phy- 
sical various — Climate ; — change on the 
Kindirllk-pass (?) 2 ; meeting places of hot 
and cold in Kabul 208 and 229, 220 ; both 
near the tovm 202 ; good climate Aush 4- 
6 Kasan 10, Soghd 84, KabuK263;— ^ 


Climes <-Farghana and Samarkand in the 
Sth 1, 74; Kabul in the 4th 199;—cold. 
Akhs! 116, Hasht-yak l5i, Ghazni 219, 
526, Khwarizm 219, upper Herl-rud valley 
311, Kabul 314 ;— 

Various: — dust-storm 520, 32-6; earth- 
quake 247, 367 ; solar eclipse 659 ; ice ; — * 
Sir-darya Crossed on 151 ; Kabul ice-houses 
215 ; near Parhala 452 ; none had in Hind 
518 ; — malaria ; — Andijan 4, Khujand 8 J 
— rain: — 384, 425; rain -making res ms^ic; 
rain -talisman 423 ; rainy season (various) 
405, 507, 514-19, 677-8 snow 208, 
215, 252, 314, 373; Jlimalayan .snows 
485; perilous journey in snow 309-11 ; 
snowfall of Samarkand and Kabul comp>ared 
77 ; — ^wind : — Farghana 9 and n. 2, l5l ; 
l^bul 201 ; upper Herl-rud valley 310 ; 
Hind 520, pestilential 524, 532, 654-7, 
does damage to Babur’s writings 658. 

Nestorian Church 2. 

New account of the East Indies (Edin. 1727), 
Alex. Hamilton — Malabar succession cus- 
toms 482. 

Nigdr-ndma-i-hind^ Sayyid Ghulam-i-^all — a 
British monument at Panlpat 472. 

Nine a mystic number — 9 Tarkhan privileges 
250 : 9 allowed offences 250 ; gifts by nines ; 
[Cf. Skajaratu^ l-atrdk^ Miles trs. p. S30y 
for the root of reverence for the number 
nine]. 

Notes on Afghanistan and BaliuhistaHy H. G. 
Raverty — [see nn. on pp. Hamed\y Kabul 
rulers and river 200; river called Nil-ab 
206 ; ‘ Aqabain 201 ; Adlnapur-region 207 J 
Ghazni magic spring 219; migratioi) of 
fowlers 225 ; Timur’s pillars of heads 232 J 
place of Zu*n-nun’s <k^th 327 ; ** Kakar 
386 ; “ Patakh ” (= bdi-qaq = quagmire) 
403 ; But - khak a vahara - site 409 ; — 
Various places 206, 220, (Gum-rahan) 
236, 238-47-48(2), “Chariakar” (CAdr- 
yak-ar) 295, 345-73, 403, (Zabul) 405 
Routes 206-9, 212, 228-35-54; book 
needs revision 330-67 ; a collaborator 213. 

Notes on the Chugani and neighhouf ing tribes 
of Kafiristany Col. H. S. Tanner {JRGS., 
1881) — -map mentioned 209 ; Dara-i-nur 
210, App. F ; Ning-nahar App. E, xix. 
[Cf, Index II s.n, chsqdM.] . 

Notes on some monumeptls in Afghanistan y H. 
H. Hayden — Babur’s Grave (illustration) 
710, App. V, Ixxr. 

Nouvelle Glographie ; NAste Antirieurey 
R^clus — [see nn, oti pp, named\ Farghana 
4, 5, 9 ; distances (Akhsi) 3^p. A, v, 
CHrmij-IIisar) 57 ; Samarkand 74, 83, 88; 
Mll-i-radagkn 622 ; Kadgar (i.«. (^jar) 
666 ; sighndg = fort App. Q, Ixiv ; ddb&n 
and other pass-najties M.* 

Noticeable words : — P. neddfa 66, 72 ; 
nihilam (game-driving) 45 ; M. naydn 131^ 
224-73. 
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Observatories see Astronomy. 

Omens — of the sex of an unborn child App. L ; 
of success 466, 558. 

Onauy Sir Charles Elliot — Badshah-nagar 
named from B&bur's halt 675. 

**Oolak*’ (baggage>boat), perhaps from T. 
aalagh, great 663. 

Open-table, maintainers of 39, 45-9„ 1 19, 227. 

Opium-eater 385. 

Oriefital Biographical DicHottary ^ T.W. Beale 
Ked. Keene) see Dictionaries. 

Oriental Proverbs ^ T. Roebuck — the “ five- 
days* world ** 50. 

Noticeable words : — M. Oghlat = T. 
Dughlat = Qiingiir-at of ACtzbeg^i 22. 

Padshah — uses of the word 1 j title'assumed by 
Babur 344. 

Pddsh&h-ndma, *Abdu*l-hamld — lacuna’ in an 
early copy of the B&bur-nUma App. D, x. 

PUdskhk^ndma^ Muhammad Amin KazwTnl — 
Babur’s gardens in and near Kabul App. V; 
[cf. MaJfiizdt-ut%m.uri\. 

Pagan see Kafir. 

Painting and painters — 22, 78, 111, 272-91. 

Painting and Painters of Persia^ Martin — 
Bih-zad 291. 

Pargiter, Mr. F. E.— -on wulsa ” 487-8, Add. 
Note, P. 487, 

Pass-names 54. 

Pass- words see Military. 

Penmanship and scripts — good writers 28, 111, 
278, 291 ; the Baburi-script 228, 642, App. 
Q, Ixii. 

Pen-names— ‘Adill HI. Ahl 289, Ahll 290, 
*Aru£i 288, Badakhshl 288, Bana’i 286, 
Bayanl 278, Fanl and Nawa’I 272, FaraqI 
137, Gharbatl 261, HatifI 288, Hilali 290, 
Husain! 259, Kami 290, Sharaf 448, 
Suhail! 277, Tufaill 278, Wafa’I 38, etc. 

Persia and the Persian Question, Lord Curzon 
— its “ Radkan” explained 622. 

Persian Grammar, J. T. Platts Ked, Ranking 
lunar months App. L, Ixx. 

Persian Poets, , Sir W. Ouseley : — Khwaja 
Karaal 8. 

“ Pharoah ” used as an epithet 39. 

Poems of JViadmS {Afefon and Labor eds .) — 
ffaft PaiJ^r qaoted 6 ; Khusrau u Shift n : 
— parricide 85, Add. Note, P. 85 ; death 
inevitable 182 {here Turkl], App. D, xi 
{here Pers,; Magoned. Hi, 1S89\ ; Fate an 
avenging servitor 251, Add. Note, P. 251 
[jT. 28i in MS. of 317 ff^ ; swift action a 
maker of victory 625 ; lovers’ marks Add, 
Ndte, P. 16; — rtbe Khamsatfn 15, 288.* 

Poems of NUru'd-tBn ^AbdHr-rahmhnJilmi — 
an exposition of the NafahlU 284 the 
metre of the SubJjtatu^Labrdr adopted In 
the Shaibdnf-ndma 289, and ip the fVdli- 
diyyah-risdla 620 {where read rakmdn for 


Poems of Kipling — “ My Lord the Elephant 

208 ; The Border-thief ” 308 ; “ If ” 

320. 

Poison — suspected 302, 576 ; given to Babur 
541 ; revealed by rhino-horn 489 ; anti- 
dotes, lime-juice 511, Lcmnian Earth 543. 

Political A/ission to Afghanistan and Seistan, 
H. W. Bellew — birds at Ab-istada 240 ; 
Qandahar 430, App. J, xxxiii. 

Polyglot List of Birds, E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. 
—373, 495-6-7-8, 500 ; App. M, xlvi. 

Popular Religion of Northern Crooks 

— Sars5^wa 467. 

Prayers, The Five — ‘Umar Shaikh's observ- 
ance of 15 ; voluntary Sunnat-prayer 100 ; 
Babur {at. 12) less neglects the after-mid- 
night prayer 44 ; Ahmad AJirdn-sh&hi 
observes on drinking-days 33 ; a reverse 
case 111 ; Erskine on their “performance ’’ 
258 ; time expressed by their names passim. 

Prisoners — rebels killed 69, 113; war-captives 
killed 233, 466-8 ; set free 37, 237, 313, 
371, 413 ; traitors pardoned 317-9, 320, 
345. 

Project ile-throtving engines of the ancients. Sir 
W. F. Payne-Gallwey — stone ammunition 
667. . 

Promotions — to beg’s rank from the household- 
circle 104 ; household beg to Great Beg 86, 
104 ; yasdwal to beg 273 ; to begship 87, 
114, 278 ; qnrrhi to qur-begi 252 ; brave to 
beg 396 ; — a beg self-made 118 ; (‘Askari) 
to preside in Diwan 628 ; (a Mirza) to 
royal insigna 662, 706 ; to use of the tugh 
(standard), frequent. 

Proverbs and sayings* — 90, 117, 24-5-8, 145- 
66-77-82-84-90-93, 223-7-8, 254, 310, 
453-94, 542-3, 703. 

Punishments — beard shaVed off 404 ; blinding 
50, 6.3, 95, 1S>4, 266; bow-stringing 110, 
194 ; quartering 238, 454, 543 ; hanging 
345 ; impalement 341 ; nose-slitting 234, 
383 ; parade mutilated 404, 234 ; shooting 
543 ; skinning alive 542 ; for disloyalty 70, 
113. 

Pups and Quips— 44, 115, 136-7, 150, 189, 
287, 391, 529, 648. 

Noticeable words : — P. pahr and phs 
distinguished 634 ; postin 10. 

Qandahar in 1879 ad. , Mesurier — the old 

town 431 ; stone-ammunition ib. 

Qandahar see Zm grande inscription de Q. 

Qagidattl l-burda, Al-buslri — Babur works from 
its motive 620 ; [cf . Ren^ Bassetj4 

qibla — discrepancy 79. 

qizil-bash (red-head) 266, 618-22-30-35. 

The Qoran {trs. G. Sale ) — quoted by BSbur 
194, 316, 449 ; read by or to him, reme- 
dially, 401, Add. Note, P. 401, 585; 
copied by him in his Script 228 ; obeyed 
as to the Khams (5th) of booty 324 ; re- 


* For references to NigAmV* text, I am indebted to Mr. Beveridge’s knowledge of the poems. 
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ferred to by him 517 ; — ‘Umar Shaikh a 
reader of IS, Preface xxx ; transcribers of 
58, 481 ; recited 246, 301 ; frequent quota- 
tions by Shaikh Zain 553 to 6, 559 to -74 ; 
quoted on a Samarkand arch 77 ; sworn on 
179, 557 ; ShaibanI makes exposition of 
329 ; a collection of homonymous verses 
285 ; Sale’s Intro, rcfeired to 562-3. 

Quatremere, E . — {//. et 'ExJ) 446-59, KJ, des 
Savansy 1843) 605. 

Qtrdnu^s-5a*datny Amir IChusrau — a couplet 
quoted 503 (li.B. )., 

Noticeable words : — qdbdq 34 ; q&chdt 
(punned on) 44 ; qdri (a measure) 7 ; qard~ 
tiy&q 101, 103 ; qdzdqlar (guerilla times) 
35 ; qdptdl (i«irt of a saddle) 253 ; qiiba- 
yuzliiq (fat-faced) 14 ; qurchl (armourer, 
life-guardsman) i.a. 188, 288 ; qficktn = 

' imng-begi 26, 40 ; qurg^hdn (walled-town) 
i.a. 3, 5, 8, 10 ; quruq (reserved land) 81, 
168, 197 ; qushiiq (improvised dance and 
song) 24 } qumts (fermented mare-milk) 
155; quckiish (embrace) 160; qutlUh (a 
measure) 40^ 

Races of Afghanistan^ 11. W. Belle w — Khlllc 
29 {where read title as above). 

Raft— (Farghana) 161, 180; (Kabul) 410-11- 
12-21-22-23, 447-8. 

Rdmcudf itay H. Sastri {AfemotrSy AS Bengal) 
Nagarahara App. E; xxiii. 

Rampur MS. of Babur’s Diwan, Preface 1, 
App. Q. 

Rapid travel — Aura-tlpa to Baba Khaki 25 ; 
Kishm to Qandahar 621 ; Kabul to Ag;ra 
621, 

Rashahdt-i-^aintCl-hay&i [Tficklings from the 
Fount of Life'] ‘All Kdshifi — Khwajakl 

^ Khwaja 62 ; Ahrari 620 ; {not known to 
Ersktne]. 

Rauzatu* s-safdy Mir Khwand — referred to (?) 
11 ; Bab^-i-kabul! 14; Hazaraspl 50; a 
chronogram 85 ; the Chaghatai Khans 
(908 AH.) 161. 

Ricueils d* Itin^rait eSy Th. RadlofT — fruit as 
food in C. Asia 3, 114; position of YIU- 
kint 11 ; elevation to Khanship 21 ; Pul-i- 
mougak 68 (Khorochkine’s art.); battle 
■ cries 163. 

Reports : — 

,, on the Ghilzai country y J. S. Broadfoot 
[ed. W. Broadfoot] — birds at Ab- 
istada 240 ; 

yy' of the Indian Archeological Survey y 
Cunningham & Ferguson — {see nn. 
on pp. named]y places Babur visited 
475-6 ; a Guallar d 3 masty s term cf 
rule 477 ; Chandirl 592-^7, App. R, 
(plan) ; GualTSr 605-7 to 13 ; App. 
R, (plan) ; Saqibhal 687 ; — Annual 
Report 1914 — kos-niln&r 629 ; 

,, on Kartialy D. Ibbetk^n — MundShirs 
700 ; 


Reports : — • 

,, of Mission to K&shghar, Col. J. Bid- 
dulph’s art. — moral 8 ; 

,, ,, Fersian- Boundary CommissioUt 'W. 

. T. Blanford’s art. — Pteroclas arena- 
re'f/r App. B, vi; — A. GdrarcTs art. — 
irrigation- channels of Aush (Usb) 4 ; 

,, ,, SettlemefU Operations etc., Reid — 

old alluvium on the Gogra 667 ; nar- 
rowing of the river 669 ; 

Reports (/. O. Library) I, VI, VII, J. Wood 
— vine-culture 210 ; Ghiir-bund 214 ; bootr 
(a plant) 222 ; climate-shed 229 ; — VI, 
VII, D. Leach— 204-5-6-13-38;— IX, X, 
Alex. Barnes — Kabul 199 ; unchanging 
trade-habits of Luhan!s235. 

“ Rescue-passage” 182, App. D ; Preface xlv 
(No. viii). 

Revenue Accounts {Beugal)y F. Gladwin — 
dating of 935 AM. 629, App. S ; tandb- 
measure 630. 

Revenue resources of the Afughal EmpirCy E. 
Thomas — coin-values 446 ; tamgkd 553 ; 
Sikandari tanka 577. 

Revenues various — Farghana 12, Tatar Khan 
Lfidt's 383, Kabul-town 250, Hindustan 
520, App. P. 

RhItoriqtUy Gar 9 in de Tassy — combinaisons 
inigtnaiiques 202. 

Ride frofu Samarkand to Heraty N. Grodekoff 
{trs. Afarvin) — Pul-i-chiragh 69 ; Char- 
shamba 71. 

RiyaztP s-salditfiy Ghulam-i-husain — a Ludl 
alliance 482. 

Roads measured — Agra- Kabul 629 ; Munir to 
camp by horse -paces 666; Chunar east- 
wards 659. 

ruler, mist&r — a new one for copying the 
Wdlidiyyah^ris&la 643. 

Russian Policy in Central AsiOy Grigorief 
{Schuyler' 5 Turkistan App. IV) — Babur’s 
embassy to Moscow App. Q, Ixiii ; Peter 
the Great’s embas^ to Bukhara Preface 
p. liii. 

Sachau, C. — on the Afalfuz&t-i-timiiri 653. 

SShik-i-bukhdriy lsma‘il Kkartank — his native 
land 76. 

Sainthood — courage a witness to 90. 

Siyaru' l-muta*akhirsny Ghulam-i-husaiii Khan 
— trepanning 105. . 

Salt, fidelity to 125, 440. 

Samarkand liegs — action of 52, 62, 86, 124-5. 

Samarkandis — displeased with a Mirsa 42 r 
overjoyed at his death 52 ; no scarcity in a 
siege 64; move against Bukhara 65; oppose 
Babur 72 ; their orthodoxy 75 ; joy at 
Babur’s return 131-3. 

Sanctuary 63. 

Sang-l&kh see DtctioaHries. 

Sart, Sairt-?— Babur’s serviceable use of the 
name 6, 7, 149 ; a “ Satrt ” ’s blunder 169. 

Science of Language y Max MV\Uer — guett -tribes 
227. 
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Scottish service for the B&bnr-nima, Preface 
xlvii. xIviiL 

Second Afghan fVat {Ojfictcd Account) — its 
maps 201-4, 229. 314-32 ; Char-dih 200 ; 
Qandah&r App. J, xxxiii ; *Alt>masjid 450 ; 
a valuable b^k in following Babur’s cam- 
paigns, 333. 

Second Journey through Persia^ J. J. Morier 
(HajI B&ba) — ^a bird App. B, vi. 

Sects, Muhammadan — Matarldiyah, Ash*ari- 
yah, Abu Iianlfa*s 75-6, ShafiH 283 ; 
Radly^ 625. 

Sh^hi icings of K&buly Sir Aurel Stein — 200. 

ShdA-niSma, Firdausi- [trs, {Varner] Chichi 
bow, khadang Arrows 13 ; much read 15 ; 
BaqI Tarkhan sketched 40 ; a couplet 557 ; 
a quatrain 571. 

Shaibdm-nhmat Muh. Salih Mtrza [ed. Vam- 
bBy^r^see nn, on fp. named]^ writes 
‘‘Shaibanl” not Shaibaq 12 ; Sh.’s mar- 
riages, with Babur’s sister 17 8, 147, and 
with Zuhra Auzbeg 126-8 ; his dealings 
lirith Zuhra’s son *All 126^, with Babur 
144-6-7, with the Chaghatal Khans 182- 
3-4 ; later action 191-2 j — Tatpbal 145, 
244; others 40. 62, 101. 196 ; Chin Sufi 
242-56 ; Khusrau Shih’s jewels 144 ; 
Oghlat (Dughlat) 22 ; Chidkas sword 65; 
Khwast a hell 221, bhghrf gard App. B, 
V, vii ; the book and its author 64, 120-1-7 
[cf Tuhfad SdmL/.O. 6SS,f 342], 

Skajarat-i Turk^ Abu’l-ghizl Mlrzaf^^. Fnthn, 
irs. Dismaisons] — [see nn, on pp, nafpud\ 
“ Nurim ” Sherim etc. 29; an archer’s 
mark 34; xo« = ai3r»f- 154 ; tughdi, tuqdi 
(bend of a river 643 ; a Shaban sultan 265 ; 
of Babur’s descent see its Introduction. 

Shajaratd I’Otrdk^ Aulugh Beg Shahrukhi (trs. 
Miles) — Babur’s descent see its Introduc- 
tion. 

Skaraf-n&ma, Sharaf Khan {trs. F. E. 
Charmoy) — Battle of Jam 635. 

Sharaf u’d-ihn ‘All Yazdt — his book on 

enigmas 201 : his ^afar-ndma (see s.n.) 
Preface xxix. 

Shaving — Babur’s 6rst 187 ; Humayun notes 
his in the B. N. 466 ; beard shaved as 
punishment 404 ; untrimmed by vow 552 ; 
head shaved 408, 649, 

Shi ‘a heresy — instances 258-62-86, 111 (and 
return) ; fiilbur’s fatal Shl‘a Wlliance, 347- 
54-55-61, Preface xxxv. 

Sikh religion — Nanak’s exposition to Babur 
461 ; Nanak and Daulat Khan ib. 

Siydsat-ndma [TraitI de gouvernement\ 
Wazir Nijptmu'l-mulk, [cd. C. Sckefer^ 
cuse of a whip in making count of an army 
154 

Slaves — slave- women retaliate on their owner’s 
murderers 63, are captured at the Samar* 
kand ditch 73, taken by crocodiles 502 ; 
slave*agent8 in poisoning B&b^r 541 ; — 


Shah Beg's faithful slave see Sambhal ; the 
chief-slave 346 ; slave-trade between Hind 
and Kabul 202. — Mingll BibT, a slave- 
WOinan 269, 

Song by Wordsworth recalled — the “ undying 
fish^’ 305.. 

Spanish Literature^ Tickiior — Montalvan on 
Lopt- de Vega 287. 

Sport and politics under an Eastern sky, I^ord 
Ronaldshay — mardl 8. 

,, and Travel, F. C. Selous — mardl 8. 

Square seal — Al)u-sa‘Id’s 28. 

Standards {tugh, quidsdugh — acclaimed 155 ; 
bestowed 372 etc. ; Babur’s 140-66 etc. 

Stilttkd Cmtilftk, Faxl b. Ruzbahan IsfahdnT 
— value as a source 348 ; supports the 
form “ Babur ” 356. 

SuppUment etc. , R. Dozy see Dictionaries. 

Swimming — man and horse in mail 140, 237 ; 
man and horse bare 237 ; competition 401 ; 
on bundles of reeds 673 ; Babur’s (in mail) 
140, 603-55-660-61. 

Noticeable words : — P. sar-i-sahz, 
green-head 66,703; P. sar-kob 53-9*; 
sangur 232 ; sfghndq, a script App. Q, Ixiii. 

Tcdaqdt-i-akban, Ni^mu’d-din Ahmad — [see 
nn. on pp. named], Baburi Script 228, 
App. Q, Ixii ; Jang-jau^ 370 ; date of 
Shah Beg's death 437 ; Hazaras serve 
Babur 457 ; Gujrat affairs 535 ; Multan 
affairs 699 ; Babur’s Kashmir force 
692-8; the author’s father 691; pro- 
posed supersession in Hind of Babur’s 
sons 644-88-92-93, discussed 702 ff. ; 
the book plagiarized 693 ; 

,, ‘iibdburi. Shaikh Zainu’d-din Khawdfi 
see B. N. and Zain ; 

,, -i-ndfirt, Minhaj [trs. Raverty] Satuq- 
bughra Khan 29 [•where read Tabaqdt] ; 
Chandwal 537 ; quoted by Babur 479 ; 
described by Erskine 279 ; used in Ap- 
pendix £, xxiii. 

tamghd {lit. stamp), a transit or customs,duty 
250 ; forms the revenue of Kabul town ib . , 
Husain Bai-qard marks his^tamps bud 
{valid) 271 ; remission of 553-95 ; a tam- 
ghdchl clerk 629. 

Tdrikh-i-*dlaf?t-ardi, Mir Sikandar — [see nn. 
on pp. named], its Safawl outlook 349 ; 
Xahmasp’s Auzbeg campaign 622 ; 
Battle of jam 623 ; insignificant appear- 
ance of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah 636. 

, , -i-baddydm see MunfakhabiP Mawdrikh. 
,, -i-dau^, ‘Abdu’l-lah — “Shaikh” and 
“ Mian ” interchangeable titles 457. 

,, -ifirishta, Muh. Qasim Firishta [irs. 
Afajor-Gen. J. Briggs ] — ‘Umar Shaikh 
13 ; a mistake 15 ; Babur’s reluctance 
to rank himself with Timur 134; his 
single combats 329 ; his sobriquet 


1 Cft Mr. Murray’s tea. ( B u r ipid e s t, 8^ suggettiog that th« Wooden Horse was a setrdseb. 
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QaUndar 523 ; his Embassy to Persia 
540 ; his siege of Chandfrl 596 ; — 
Yar-i-*aU Bal&l 91 ; Gh&zl Khin’s 
literary culture 460 ; the cognomen 
jUn-d&r 566 ; Badru-ferry over Gogra 
667 ; — value of the book as a source 
208, 349, 694 ; date of its revision 694. 

Tarlkh-t-GiiilltdrwSr, Jalal and HiriL- 

man — GiiaUar ^5 ; Khw. Rahlm-d&d 
607, 688, 704^ 

,, Muh, Arif Qandak&rt — account 

of Qandahi&r 348. 

,, Ni*amatu*l-lan 

— helped in his book by Haibat Khan 
693. 

. , -i-rashtdl^ [Muh. ] Haidar Mirza Dughldt 
ied. Ney Elias ^ trs, E, D. Eoss^ — 
Places : — Almaligh 2 ; Yltl-klnt 11 ; 
Qilat-i-nadari 263 ; Qila‘-i-zafar 21 ; 
Herat 306; Qandahar [Insc.] App. J, 
XXXV ; Tribes «fc. : — tuman-begs 17 ; 
gfichin 26 ; chuhra-jirga App. H, xxvii ; 
Chaghatais and Mughuls distinguished 
320 ; Chaghatal or Timurid supremacy 
344, Begchiks 50, 712 or Chiras 155; 
Tarkhans 31 ; Greek descent 317 ; 
Jigraks 55 ; Turkman Hazaras 311 ; 
Persons: — 12 — App. A, iii ; 21 : 23; 
32 ; 48 ; 62 ; Jahangir 183, 254-94- 
302 ; 195-242-56 ; 249-272 ; 273 ; 

330-41 96-7 ; 409 ; 641 ; 694-6 ; 

Varia : — fruit as food 3 ; ydk^ quids 
App. M, xlvii ; on joint-rule 293 ; 
epoch-making events 20, 35, 158, 182, 
350 ; Babur : — name 1 7 ; character 194, 
320 ; Script App. Q, Ixii ; disastrous 
expedition (910 AH.) 241 ; relationships 
246 ; single combats 349 ; Tramontane 
campaign 349 to 366 ; hospitality to 
exiles 350 ; a frontier affair 412 ; onset 
of last illness 706 ; Haidsur : — his life 
saved 21 ; descent and other particulars 
22 ; excuses his father 317 ; his list of 
tribes and chiefs valuable 415 ; his 
book of great and, perhaps, unique 
value for Babur’s lacuncs 347-8 ; re- 
ferred to Preface xxxiv, xxxviii ; his 
Codex xli, xlii (No. iv) ; 

,, -i-saldtin-i-afdghana, Ahmad Yadgar 
\,pari-trs. E. D. vol. /] — Hindustan 
in 929 AH. 439-40 ; Panlpat 474 ; 
Babur’s visit to Labor (936 ah. ) 604- 
98 to 700, 703-6 ; Mundahirs 700 ; 
anachronism 707 ; Babur’s “selection” 
of a successor 707 ; importance of its 
contribution for filling a lacuna 693, 
702-6. 

,, -i-shahrukhif, NiySz Muh. JChukandl — 
tradition of a babe abandoned 358. 

,, -t‘sher-shdhl^ * Abbas Khan SarwdnS — 
“ Shaikh ” and “ Ml&n ” 457 ; ‘Azam 
Hum&yiin 477 ; Sher Kh&n SUf ^9, 
664. 

,, -i-Sind, Muh. Ma*^um Bhakkari — ^a 


chief authority 336, 428 ; Shih Beg 
338, 427, (death) 437 ; sieges J 
Qandah^ 431 to 436 ; the Inscription 
App. J, xxsdii. 

Tarkh&n — suitable meaning 31 [where add 
ref. E. & D.’s H. of I. i, 300, 20, 21, 498] 
privileges nine 250 ; not given to all 
ArghQn chiefs 249 n. 2 ; a merchant 
Tarkhan 133; marriages 49, Preface xxviii; 
revolt 61 to 64, 86, 112 ; see Nitu 
& H. Beveridge’s note on Etruscan names). 

Tarkkdn’-ndma or ArghUn-ndma^ Sayyid 
Jamfil — a useful source 428. 

Taw&rikk-i-gwdda — (Select Histories) — 
fashions of sitting and kneeling 33, 
54-9 ;. Tulun Khwaja Mughal 66 ; 
supplements the B.N. 127. 
d-hdftd-rakmcU-kkdfti (fctrl-trs, H, 
Btveridge AQR. 1901) — Blbi Mul^- 
ika’s marriage with Babur 375, App. K, 
An A/ghati Legend, 

Taekir&tu' sh-sku^ard {Memoirs of Poets') 
Daulat-shS,h {ed, Browne) — \seenn. on 
named}, Akhslkltl 9 ; dates of 
Mahmud Aflrdn-skdhV s boyhood 46 ; 
Ahmad Mushtdq 47 ; Haz^xS-spl 50 ; a 
couplet 85 ; Husain Bdt^qard 259-60- 
73 ; GiLzur-gahi’s good birth 281 ; 
RabS.t-i-sangbast 301—30 ; Bih-bud Beg 
App. H, xxvi— vii ; RadRgan-(town) 
622; Jaml’s birtliplace 623; — the 
author in the battle of ChIkman-sar&I 
46 ; one of his collaterals 274. 

,, d-Sultdn Sdtuq-bughrd Khdn — a seem- 
ing descendant 29. 

,, -i j'ahmdsp, Shah Tahmasp Safawi {ed. 
jD. C. Philloit) — Div Sulj^n 635 ; 
battle of jam 636. 

, . -f- lVdgi‘dl {var. ) Jauhar {Irs. C. Stewart) 

— outside literary criticism 619 ; a date 
at which Babur’s body lay near Kabul 
709 

Tents — dldchuq 188; aiitdgh 339; aq-awt~ 
chddar 169-88, 239, (flooded) 339, 678 ; 
chdr-idq 264 ; khar-gdh { — kibitka, and 
dldchuq ?) 239, 678 ; — skamidna (awning) 
358; tungluq (roof -flap) 678 ; pesh-khdna 
678. 

Thesaurus, Meninsky — bdghriqardcry App. B, 
vi ; bahri-gutds App. M, xlvi. 

Thomas, F. W. , Ph. D. — his help App. J, 
Ixxiv with Preface lii 

Thorn -defences 487. 

Tlmur-pul§d, buys a Codex of the TViSgi^ndma- 
i-padshahi q.v. 

Three (Turkl) MSS. from Kdshghar \ed. Sir 
E. Deftison Boss} — the \X^e.fun-wang ,567. 

Through unknown Pamirs, O* Olufsen — yak 
App. M, xlvii. 

The Times — on diverse names of~ a single, 
place 209. * . 

Tongues and utterance — Andijan Turkl ; 
Farsi (Pcrsian)-speaking Sart? pf Asinta 7; 
Kabul’s polyglot tongues 207 ? Mughuh.^ 
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speaking Hazir«s;B&bnr on clipped Hindu- 
stani mterancc 380, and on the words 
Kas and Saw&lak 485* 

Trade— 202-35, 331, 416-85, 

Traditions— 4, 3 ; one versed in 283-4, 
Translators: — Babur [ fVal, -ris. ]; E. C. Bayley 
(J/rVd/); A. S. Beveridge H. Bever- 

id|^e [r.M.] ; H. Blochmann [r./;,] ; H. S. 
Jarrett iAjrin] ; J. Briggs [7hr.-*^r.]; 

F. C. Charmoy l^SAaraf-n.'l ; W. Clarke 

A. P. de Courteille IM/ms.]; 
Delmar- Morgan ; Desmaisons 

[S^a/>-i'T’urjk] ; E. B. Eastwick [Ou/.] ; 
H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson of ; 
Forster & Daniel [Life of O. afe .5.] ; C. 
Hamilton [JUdSytU ] ; W. H. Lowe & 

G. S, A. Ranking [A/««/,] ; H. E. Lloyd 

[Trmjehy, G. du Laurens [ Voyagesy, C. E. 
Markham [Embassy] ; R. Marvin [Eide] ; 
W. Ouseley [Or. Geo.]; F. P^lis de la 
Croix, elder ^younger [Histoire]; G. S. A. 
Ranking [see Lowe ; and ^Aruz] ; H. G. 
Raverty - 2 -«.] ; M. Reinaud [(7^49.] ; 

G. Sale [Qordft] ; B. R. Sanguinetti & T. 
Lee [Travels] ; H. Sastri [Eanta.] ; C. 
Stewart [Taz.] ; A. Vamb^ry [Shai.-n.] ; 
Warner [Shdh-n.]; E. H. Whinfield 
[Alas, and * Umar\ 

Transliteration 2. 

Transmigration 518. 

Travels in Bukhara, Sir Alex. Barnes — [seenn. 
on pp. named], rntzla^ a Panj-ab disease 
446 ; water-fall fishing 227 ; 

,, in Europe afid Asia, Peter Mundy (ed. 
Sir E. Temple) — baoli (a well) 533 ; 
Guallar 605. 

,, in India, Pietro della Valle — the morn- 
ing-draught 395. 

,, of Ibn Batuta {/rs. Sanguinetti Sr Lee) 
— Samarkand the Protected City 75, 
Add. N. P, 75 ; Kajwarra 590 ; Rahim- 
dad693;704. 

,, in Kashmir, G. T. Vigne — ydk and 
kosh-gau App. M, xlv-vii. 

,, in Panj’&b {etc.), Mohan Lall — Herat 
305-6; Qandahar Insc ; App. J ; Babur's 
burial-place 710. 

,, of the Russian Alission, G. Timkovsky 
[tfs. H. E. Lloyd] fruit as food 3. 

,, on the Upper and Lower A moor, T. W. 
Atkinson — mardl 8. 

'Tribes and Castes of the N. IV. P. and Oude, 
W. Crooke — Jats 454 ; Nuhani (or 
Luhanl) 455; Jaghat (serpent) 456; Tank 
481. 

Tjribes and other groups : — 

Afghan ; — ‘Abdu’r-rahman 403 ; Afridi 
411-2 ; Aughan 217-20 ; Auriiq-^a! 526 ; 
Biliit 248; Birki 207; Dilah-iak 231, 
367-94, 412-3 ; Dilah -zak Ya'qub - 
khail 394 ; Gaglani 251 ; Ghilji 323-31 ; 
Tsa-khaii 233 ; Jasawal var. Jaswan 462 


JaIvvanI see Index I ; Khattak 439; Khirilch! 
208-20-49-413; Khizr-khail 413; Khu- 
gl&n! 220 ; Kiwi 233 ; Kurilnl, Karani, 
KararanI 233, 477 ; I^ndar 220 ; LudI 
481, Index I ; Ludi khasa-khail i.e. 
Sahu - khail 465 ; Ludi Sarang - khan! 
540, 654 ; Luhanl see Nuhani ; Mahmand 
221, 323-31-45; Muhammad-zal 376 
(where read as here) ; Nia-zal 233 ; 
Nuhani 235 (cf. 455 n. 3), Index I ; Pani 
540; Pashai(?) 207; Samu-khail(Khirilchi?) 
412 ; Sur 233 ; Tarkalani 242, 424 ; Tuii 
220; Wazlrl413; Yusuf -zai 231, 371-3- 5- 
6, 400-10-19 Afghans of Bhira 399, 
Ghazni 218, Sind riverain 218-36, Kabul 
207-21 ; — Afghan thieves 208, 341; Afghan 
warrings in Hind 426, and power 480-1 ; 
serving Babur 522; bad -mannered 451 ; — 

Allz-beg i^^Uzbeg^*) :~2, 37, 135, 622, 
Index I ; Auz-beg Qazzaq Cossack ^') 23 ; 
Auz-beg Mankfit 195 ; — 

Chaghatal i.e. Chaghatai Khan's tribal 
appanage) : — extinct but for their Khans in 
1547 (953 AH.) Tar. Eash. trs. 149 ; near 
Heri 320, 689 ; its Kohbur clan 55 ; high 
families in, Sighal 66, 72, Nawa’i’s (Index 
I) ; distinguished from Mughuls 320, 351, 
Turks 340 

Mughuls of the Horde ; — 105-92 ; 
tiimans (groups of 10,000) ; — Barln 19, 
473 ; Begchlk 155 ; Chiras 158 ; Sagharlchi 
20; sub-divisions (?) : — Bish§ghl (var.) 
47^; Darbdn60; ItarajllBl, 415; Jalair 
91 ; Kunchi 20 ; Qalmaq 23 ; Manghit 
101 *; — Mughfil devastation 2, 98, 172, 362; 
faithlessness lOvS, i 40 etc.’, conduct on the 
Chir 17, 31-4 ; the Horde divided 19 ; its 
dislike for cultivated lands 12 ; its ditnaqs 
in open land 221-54—55 ; return from en- 
forced migration 20, 350-1 ; — 

Turk: — Afshar 354; Aulghur (A zuighur, 
Uighur) 40, 118; its Ishrit clan 40, 65; 
Barlas 51, 429, Index I ; Barlas Duldai 
25, 37; Darya-khani 231, 589; Istiljfi 
353; Khilij 482; Qipchaq 19, 49;— 
Turks of Andijan 4, Kabul-lowlands 207- 
15-21 ; early Turk rulers of Kabul 200; 
contrasted with Sarts 1 49 ; — U scs of the 
name, “ Mughid and Turk” 158, 402, 

‘ ‘ Chaghatal and T urk ” 340 ; “ T urk and 
Timurid ” one 3S0-2-4-8-9 ; probable 
statement of B.’s ciescent 320 ; his claim 
to rule in Hind, based on Turk descent 
380-2-4; 476-9; Turk v;arning to Biana 
529 

Turkman : — White -sheep Horde 49 
(where read White for Black — its 
Baharlu clan 49; its Balal 911 and 
Bayapdar 279 ; — Black -sbeep Horde 10; — 
Qajar 666; Turkmans serve Babur 47, 279, 
361 ; — features 111 ; — Haz&ras (infra); 
Turuq-shar 101 ; — 


1 Abu'l-ghSin classes Manghit with Mugbul tribes, RadlofT with Turk tribes {Ricueils p. jzj), Erskine 
•ays, modem Nagais.” 
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Various : — ‘Arab 207, 522, 631 ; Arlat 
(Turk?) 265; Ashpari 101; Asiqanchl 
\var. Saqanchi] 197 ; Baluchi 383, 459, 
522; Bengali (race) 482 * Buglal 452 ; Kafir 
212-3, 342-72, 421 ; K^kar (z/ar. ) 387-9 ; 
Kas 484 ; Kib (or Kltib) 393 ; Meos 577 ; 
Farsi (Persian, race) 7, 207, 507-55 ; 

Ghiyas-wal (or-dal) 393; Gujur 250, 379— 
87, 454 ; Habshi 483 ; Janjuha-khail and 
Jud-khail 379-80-87 ; Jats-250, 387, 454 ; 
Jigrak {var. ) 55, 101 ; Nikdiri [var, ) 196-7, 
200-1-7, 275, 326, 430 {^/. £. D. iv, 
30-f^ I'ukdari) Nil-abl 379 {see Iftdex If) ; 
I’araji 207 ; — Rajput; — Chuhan 573, Tank 
sept 481 Tajik 6, 207, 420, 535;— 
Hazara (1000) : — Gadai or Kidl 250, 
Qarlfiq 391-3, <03 ; Rustaq [or Rusta] 196 ; 
SI. MasTidl 221-8, 525; Turkman 27, 
214-51, 311 to 313; Hazaras : — w. of 
Kabul 200-7-22, 430 ; e. of the Sind 457, 
5>22 ; in the open country of Ghazni 218, 
Kabul 221, Heri-rud valley 308; refuge 
taken amongst 95 ; traversed 254. 

Tribute — ^jigrak 55, Ghazni 240, Yusuf -zai 
375, Bhira 384, Kakar 391, Bajaur and 
Sawad 400, Balkh 402 ; Nijr-au 421 ; Koh- 
i-jud 379. 

Tuft/a-i-sdfni {a I'ttrkl anthology)^ Sam M. 
Safaivt — ^^arwa^id 278 ; syphilis 279 ; a 
leer 648. 

Thi^ twelve Imams, 258, 3vS4. 

Turkl tongue, Preface xxvii, Cap. iv. 

Turkistan^ Alex. Pctzliold — Sarts 6. 

,, E. Schu)der — [^see fin. on pp. nanieef^., 
Farghana : — extent of 2, various 5, 
6, 8 ; (wind) 9 ; (out-of-doors life) 29 ; 
kuk-but'd (a game) 39 ; Old Akhsi 
App. A ; .Sarts 6 Samarkand *. — 
67, 74-5-7, 8v], (Aurgiil) 68 ; Kesh 83; 
Various : — Sara-taq pass 12S ; Take 
Iskandar ib. Hazral Turkistan (shrine) 
356 ; a distance 9 ; a lizard .501 ; — 
Babur’s Moscow Emba;.sy App. Q, 
Ixiii ; Gregoriefs /Russian J^o/icy 3 App. 
iv irs . ) Preface, liii. 

,, P'ranz v, Schwarz — autumn fever 4 ; 
running- waters 4, recipe for marlin 
16 ; yigkdofi (measure) 4 ; a Kirghis 
measure 196, loess constructions 30 ; 
charkk (a hunting bird) 224 ; Mogol- 
tau 8 ; duties of the Lord of the 
Gate 24 ; kuk biird^ baiga 39 ; Greek 
descent 22 ; various App. A, v. 

Tuzuk-i’jahdnglrt^ Jahangir Padshah {trs. 
Rogers attd Beveridge) — Bugials 452 ; Daulat 
Khan Liidi 461; measures 189 ; birds 497 ; 
kishmish 515 ; couplet 670 ; metrical 
amusement App. Q, bevi-vii ; its titles for 
Babur varied ib. Ixi ; Jahangir’s additions 
to the B.N. App. D, xiii. Preface xlv 
(No, viii), lii ; his pilgrimage to B.*s burial- 
garden App. V, Ixxx ; his stay in B.’s 
Garden ib. 


Index III. Generel 

Noticeable word# : — te^alghn^ A tree 
1 1 ; t&sh-chantSJy outside bag (?) 160 ; t&skt 
stone confused wifih tdsky outer 3, 43, 78, 
80, 160 ; complete, enclosed 109, 

280 f 501 {where this better describes the 
koeVs sopig) ; tipuchdq a horse and its points 
38 ; tfr-giz, arrow 34 ; tirik 36, 362 ; 
P. tu, turn of a hill 205-8 etc, ; tUluk 
vegetable food, other than grain 114 ; tfm- 
ydrfm, half-dark 100 ; tftrd (ordinances) 
38, turd (army mantelets) 108-13-55, 368, 
469, 593 ; turndn^ 10,000, a district com- 
mand 17 ; tuq-bdi^ one using a standard 
313 ; tulghuma s.n. Military ; tusqSwal 
224, 314 ; tiighdi and tuqdi 643. 

Umar Khayyani^ s Quatrains {trs. E. H. 
IVkinJield) — a couplet Babur’s words 
recal 203. 

Upper Basin of the Kdbul-Hver^ Sir C. 
Markham {PROS. 1879) — Hindu-kush 
passes 204, maps of Koh-i-baba 216. 

Veliaminof-Zernof, editor of the Sharaf-nSma 
635 and Abt.shqa App. Q, Ixiii. 

Vergleickunge-Pabeilen des Afuk. und Christ^ 
lichen Zeitrechnung., P’. WUstenfeld — dates 
of 935 AH. 629, App. S. 

Verses: — of untraced authorship 332, 316 
and 670; verse-making 15, 22, 38—9, 46, 
54, 111, 136-^7, 154; Babur’s opinion of 
Nawa’I’s Turk! verse 271 ; Shaibanl’s 
verses made public 329 ; composition on 
a model 448 ; — Metrical amusements 
585-6, App. Q, Ixv-vi. 

Vikramaditya Era 79 (where read began). 

Virgil — citron-juice as an antidote 511 ; 
Scorpio and Libra 623. 

Visit to Ghfizni ( etc. ), G. T. Vigne ^ — [see nn. 
on pp. named\ boundary betw^een Afghans 
and Khurasan 200 ; Kabul-river ib. ; 
‘Uqabain 201 ; rhubarb 203 ; ^ahibi-grapes 
203 ; Dur-n. .na 215 ; Running-sands 215 ; 
Pamghan villages 216 ; argirwdn 217 ; — 
various 218-9, 224, 227 ; “Tank ” for 
Taq 233 ; ro ites 208, 2.55 ; Bllah on the 
Indus 237 ; see App. E, xxiii. 

Visit to Kajiristan., W. W. Macnair {PROS. 
188P) — Ning-nahar App. P>, xxiii. 

Voyage dans I e Tufki.dan^ Fedtschenko (/rj. 
G. du Laurens) — Sang-aina, Mirror- 
stone, 7. 

,, dans PAste sepicfttriona/e, P. S. Pallas 
— 3q kiylky argali (Ovis poll) 6. 

,, des Ptderins Bouddhistesy S. A. Julien — 
Nanganahara App. E, xviii. 

Voyages en Perse et an t res lieux d' Orton fy 
Jean Chardin — lovers’ -marks 16 ; square 
“seal 28; Slkiz-ylldOz, Eigh't-stars 139;' 
kipki “casbek^ ” (a coin) 296 ; epistoLir}' 
etiquette 332. 

IVdqP-ndma-i-pddshdhi (Record of Rpyal 
Acts), ‘Abdu’l-wahhab akkuftd of Gh»j- 
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UI* Qeimwl 

dSv&ii (170S)) — \fmnd nunHoned as the 
; BdBur^ndmat **MuAkdrd Bd^r-n&ma** 
and the “ BzikhOra Compilation ’*) — for its 
seeming author’s colophon JR AS. 190O, 
p. 474- and Preface Ivii ; its divergence 
from the true text Preface xxxix, its 
element of true text (Kamrdn’s tattered 
Codex) H ; its dual purpose xxxix, Ixii ; 
its character xl ; its stop-gaps xlv ; its use 
by^^yden xlyiii ; Described {as it is iff 
transcript) : — Preface, Cap. Ill, 
Parts I and III ; its history liii, author 
and colophon Ivii, {cf. JRAS. 1900, p. 
474) ; its identity confused with Babur’s 
true text Preface, Cap. Ill, Part III ; 

Its descendants and offtakes Table 
Ivii ; — (<*) Petrograd F. O. Codex {an 
indirect copy (?), described by purchaser as 
Bdbur-nama^ Preface xliii-iv ; 

{b) Pet. F.. O. School of Oriental 
Languages Codex, entitled BSbur-ndma^ 
scribe G. J. Kehr — referred to in loco : — 
diction of the Farghana Section 1, of the 
Kabul Sect. 187, of the Hindustan Sect. 
445 ; its Persified character exemplified 
147, 150, 167, and Add. I^ote, 177, {cf. 
JRAS. 1908, pp. 76, 88) ; its Latin 
version App, J, xxxv. Preface liv ; — Other 
references 9, 18, 19, 44-8, 88. 1^, 169; 
Full contents ; — Preface lii ; their recon- 
struction by Ilminski lii-iv, {f. his own 
Preface JRAS. 1900 and a separate form 
in B.M., J.O., K.A.S. Libraries^ etc.); 
the “Fragments” Preface xlv (No. viii), 
lii, {in loco) 438. 549, {a discussion) 574, 
630, 640 (^. JRAS. 1900-6-8). 

{c) The Hahttr-ndma'^ Imprint {con- 
structed and edited by) N. I. Ilminski — 
referred to in loco, App, D, 227-59, 336, 
420, App. I, xxxii ; modelled on the L. 
and E. Alemoirs of Baber 326, 337, App. 
T, Ixxiv, Preface lii {cf. Ilminski s Preface 
ref. •supra), 574 ; Preface : — its Kasan 
publication li ; its deviation from its sole 
basis {Jvehr's Codex) lii ; Ilminski’s work 
and some results lii, with n.1 mid-page, 
liv ; his doubts and achievement of aTurki 
reading book see his own Preface ref. sztpra ; 

{ct) Aldmoires de Baber, {Freruk trs. of 
Ilminski^ s Bdbur-ndma) A. I'avet de 
Courteille — referred to in loco, 215, 227, 
346, 347, 407, 446, 478, 489, 559, 632, 
App. T, Ixxviii, App. M, xlv ; — the 
Alubln not recognized 449, 630 ; an illne.ss 
619 ; mistakenly controverted 468 ; sur- 
mised ground on M^hich it accepted the 
/'Rescue Passage” App. D, xiv ; its 
help in considering Shaikh Zain’s com- 
positions 553, 559 ; — questioned readings 
223-5, 327-33-69, 421 {chiurtika), 462- 
70, 534, 617-19-38-40-47; a surmise 
discussed 574 ; — reviewed by Defr^mery 
562 ; its title Preface xxxiii, translation li, 
source liv, diction lix. 


Water — water- thief 109, -road 595; dug for 
234 ; under-ground courses of 417. .. 

Wedding.gifts-~43, 400. 

Wednesday ( Chdr-shamba) — coincidences of 
the day 71. 

Wells — chambered {wdtn, baoii^ 532-3 ; dug 
548, 552 ; purified when new 634. 

White cloth — traded 202 ; booty 233-4-5- 
7-8. 

Whiteway, Mr. R. S. — his help App. B, 
vii. 

Waayat = Kabul 414. 

IVith the Rcuram Field- Force, J. A. S. 
Colquhoun — a route 231 . 

Wine {i.e. any fermented liguor) — ^ar&g 
(spirit) 385-6—7-8, 4S3-61— 76 ; mahuwa- 
flower 505 ; beer 423; cider {cha^fr) 83, 
Add. Note, P. 83 ; wines of Bukhara 83, 
Heri 265, K§,bul : — Ala-sM 221, Dara-i- 
niir 210, 410, App. G; Ghazni 461, 
Kkbul-tumdn 203, Nijr-au 213 ; — Kafiristan 
211-12, 372; — rules in use: — drinking- 
days 33-4, 111, 447 ; one liquor only 386 ; 
no-pressure on a non -drinker 406-10 ; 
wine - parties : — Babur protests against 
excess 398; excludes drunkards 419, is 
disgusted by drunken uproar 386 and by 
beer-intoxication 423 ; gives his followers 
freedom to do as Heratis did 304 ; givers 
of “wines”, Khw. Kalan 371-5, 461, 
Shah Beg 400, the B5.i-qara Mirzas 299, 
302, Khw. Muh. ‘All 411 (a business- 
party), 413 ; — Babur’s breaches of Law 
not committed till cir. his 28th year 83, 
355 ; resisted temptation in Herat 299, 
etc. — his parties associated with beauty of 
scene e.^. autumnal 414-16-18; in his 
gardens 412, 406 and 420 ; under a plane- 
tree 405, at IstS-lif 406, near an illuminated 
camp 450 ; after and before long marches 
{frequent); mention made of (925 Ai!.) 
375-85-88, 408-10-14-15-16-17-19 ; 

(926 AH.) 420-1-2-3-4; (932 ah.) 447, 
450-53-61; (933 ah.) 537 drinks 
a few cups to console 418, out of courtesy 
in a charmless place 424; “ morning 
395-8, 415-20-22 ; gallops when not 
sober 388-98 ; — 

Other Law-hreakers Preface xxix, 16, 
33-4, 45, 70. 134, 259-68-73, (woman! 
36, 417 ; Heratis 259, llisaris 42, Pich- 
Kafirs 22 

Parties accompanied by improvisation 
26, dancing 299, music {usually) ; {for 
return to obedience see Lazv and Index / 
s.n. Bdbur). 

Wordsworth’s “ undying fish ” recalled 305. 

Workmen — Timur’s 7.7, 520 ; Babur’s 520, 
634. 

Wray, Mr. Cecil and Mr. Leonard — their 
help 495, 502. 

Yajuj and Majuj {Gog and Afagvg) 560. 

VSqut see Dictionary of Towns. 



Noticeable words jade^ 

stone see Magic ; y&ghrfinchi^ divination 
from sheep’s-blades 233 ; ylgkSch, tree, 
wood 11, 81 ; ytghach Measures ; 

yigUy a brave 16, 53, 70, App. H, xxvii ; 
yllSq^ alp see i.a. YSr- and Burka- ; 
yinka-chlcha^ maternal-uncle’s mother-in- 
law (?) ; yinkallk^ levirate 23, 267, 306, 
616 ; yukiitwiSk, to bend the knee 301 ; 
yusunluq^ hereditary 23. 

Zafa, ndmu (Book of Victory i.e. Timur’s) 
Maulana Sharafu’d-din ‘Ali Yazdi — [see 
mu on pp. named\ places 10, 74-8,^ 83-4 ; 
persons 39, 272; meaning of Sawalak 
485 ; Timur's capture of Qarshi 134 ; his 


Index IIL Graeiini 

burial at a saint’s feet 266 ; his workmen 
77, 520 ; partly translated in Histeire de 
TimfsrSeg q.v,,\ the book and its main 
basis, the Malffiz&t-idimiirf Preface xxix, 
XXX, its author xxxiii. > 

Zainn’d-dln Khaw&fi (Shaikh Taxckp^ writings 
— (1) Tf^baqUt-i’bdburi q,v. ; (2) Afubift^ 
a Commentary on ^bur’s Mnbin 438 ; 
(3) Farm&n announcing BS-bur’s renounce- 
ment of wine and remission of /amgbd-teLx 
553; (4) Fath,~nQma of the victory at 
Kftnwa 559 to 574 ; BSbur's reason for 
inserting it (4) in his book 559 ; the sole 
I^etter of victory so preserved 561 ; grounds 
ag^nst supposing B&bur wrote a plain 
Turkl account of the battle 574. 




OMISSIONS FROM TRANSLATION AND FOOT- 
NOTES 

p.7 1.1 “turbulent” add They are notorious ' in Mawara'u"n-nahr for their 
bullyings. 

p.27 1.5 “(1504)” add wheiK after taking Khusrau Shah, we besieged Muqim in 
Kabul. 

p.Slri. 1 “ paid ” add no (attention). 
p.43 1.9 enter f. 24^. 

ib. 1.8 fr.ft. “Taghai” add 2 SiA Auzun Hasan. 

p.45 Sec. 1.2 “ good” add he never neglected the Prayers. 

p.48 1. 16 “ grandmother ” add Khan-zada Begim. 

p.52 1.4 fr.ft. “ childhood” add and had attained the rank of Beg. 

p.88 1.9 Hasan add and SI. Ahmad Tainbal. 

p.92 1.8 “on” add to Sang-zar. 

p.95 1.12 “ service ” add did not stay in Khurasan but. 

p.128 1.18 “two” add young (sons). 

p.l31 1.12 “ Jan-wafa” add Mirza.. 

p.l34 1.7 fr.ft. “ that” add night that. 

lb. 1.3 fr.ft. “wais” addin my 19th (lunar) year. 

p. 136 1.5 “ was ” add in my 19th (lunar) ye.ar. 

p. 139 l.ll fr.ft. Jani Beg Sultan. 

p. 141 1.10 “Khusrau Shah” azzW' my highly-favoured beg Qambar-i-ali tke Skinner 
Mughuly not acting at such a time as this according to the favour he had 
received, came and took his wife from Samarkand ; he too went to Khusrau 
Shah. 

p.l43 1.16 “that” addneax Shutur-gardan. 

p. 152 1.12 fr.ft. “dead ” add A few days later w^e went back to Dikh-kat. 
p. 164 Sec. d, 1.6 fr.ft. “for” Sairam. 
p.201 1.12 Kabul -fort. 

p,205 1.10 fr.ft. read “are closed for” 4 or 5 months in winter. After crossing 
Shibr-tu people go on through Ab-dara. In the heats, when the waters corne 
down in flood, these roads have the same rule as in winter (“ because ” etc.). 
p,2l7 l.ll “Sih-yaran” add It became a very good-halting-place. I had a vine- 
yard planted on the hill above the seat. 

p.221 Sec. h, at the beginning insert The mountains to the eastward of the 
cultivated land of Kabul are of two kinds as also are those to its westward 
(“Where the mountains” eic\). 
p.230 last line “men” add Khusrau Gagiani. 
p.247 1.1 “Qush-nadir” add meadow. 

p.308 1.14 “ground” add Moreover it snowed incessantly and after leaving 
Chiragh-dan, not only was there very deep snow but the road was unknown. 
p.391 March 18th “ darogha-ships ” add Sangur Khan Qarluq and .Mirza- i-malui 
Qarluq came leading 30 or 40 men of the Qarluq elders, made offering of 
a horse in mail, and waited on me. Came also the army of the Dilab-zak 
Afghans. 

p.393 March 25th 1.2 “ out ” add from the river’s bank. 

p.454 1.5 “boat” aifd iThere was a party; some drinking some beer. 

After leaving^ the boat at the Bed time Prayer, there was more drinking in the 
khirgah (tent). For the good of the horses, we gave them a day’s breathing on 
the bank of this water. 

p.468 1.3 “sent ” add Yunas-i-’ali and Ahmadi and (“ ‘ Ahdu ’ 1-lah '). 
p.48‘-l 1. 1 “ Rao ” add with fout or five thousand Pagjans. 

p.498 (s.n. florican), “colour” The flesh of the florican is very delicate. * As 
the kharchal (Indian buzzard) resembles the (nghdaq (great buzaard) so the 
ckarz (florican) resembles the fnghdiri. 



874 OMISSIONS FROM TRANSLATION AND FOOTNOTES 


1 ^. sand>groase) ‘‘Tramontana’’ add the blackness of its breast is less deep, its 
cry also is sharper. 

p.500 after 1.1 1 “eagle” add (new para.) Another is the buzzard (T. sar) \ its 
tail and back are red. 

p.506 (r.fi. kamr<di\ “long” add It has no stone. 
p.507 n.3 “ name ” add also ; “ plantain ” add (banam;.). 
p.510 1.5 see App. O, p. liv for addendum. 
p.529 1.4 fr.ft. “Dulpur ” add Gualiar. 

p.595 1.19 “other” read 2 or 3 (places) ; the Pagans in the dudahi began to run 
aw^ ; “ the dudahi was taken.” 

p. 603, 1.7 fr.ft. “ (3663) ” adSs/and between Ghazipur and Banaras (p. 502). 
p.674 1.2 “ river” add in his mail. 
p.678 1.2 “amirs” Sultan. 

p.679 1.8 fr.ft. “given” add It was settled that a son of each of them should be 
always in waiting in Agra ; 1. 7 fr.ft. “ Araish” add and two others ; 1. 2 fr.ft, 
‘ * Sara ” add towards Oude. 
p.689 1.2 fr.ft. “laks” o^and a head-to-foot (dress). 

App. Q 1.1 “interpret” add those of. 



CORRIGENDA. 

To cftsure nofice many of these arc epitefcd in the Indices, 


Fage.s 

6 1.4 “meadow ” read plain {maidan), 

11 n.4, “siyar” unaccented; (H.S.) 
ii read iii n.n. pp. 18, 38, 48, 244. 

12 n.4 1.3 “ attack in ” read attacking. 

14 1.3 “and” read who. 

16 1. 10 n. ref. “ 3 ” tr. fo “ amorous ”, 

24 n.l “932” read 923, 

27 para. 2 read “Baba ‘Ali Beg’s 
Baba-quli 

28 1.8 “leaders” read Mughul mir- 
zadas. 

29 n.6 1.5 “then” read his. 

37 1.8 “916” read 917; and tr. nn. 

2 and 3. 

38 1.9 “ favour ” run on to Ahmad. 

44 1.9 55 1.12 delete “ Sayyid”. 

46 1.12 read Chikman. 

49 1.3 “ Black ” read White. 

51 1.12 fr. ft. “Badakhshan” read 
Hisar. 

55 “f. 34” readi. 32i>. 

57 1.1, enter f. 33 and move “ f . 33<5” 
to 58 1. 2. 

61 1.4 “ Beg ” read Baba-quli Beg. 

68 1. 10 fr. ft. tr. n. ref. 4 to “ Aurgut 

69 n.2, read aunutung ; and tr, 
nakunid and bakunid, 

79 1.5 tr. n.ref. 3 to^/^/a ; in author’s 
n. read Batalmius ; and in n.4 read 
A yin, 

85 1.9 read 851 a.h.~1447a.D- ; 1.3 
fr.ft. mime “ Jumada I, 22,855 a. H.” 
to p.86 1. 1 , after ‘ * years ”. 

94 1.6 “Chink” Char-yak. 

95 1.2 fr.ft. “ Aul>aj ” read Char-jui. 

96 last line “Qasim” read Kamal (or 
Kahal). 

109 1,16 “ qasim ” read qadus. 

ib, n.5 1.3 grand** father*' 

117 n.2 “ 909” read9lQ», 

122 n.4 ** bulghar ” read buljar, 

129 1. 14 “ dahan ” read kutal, 

131 11.3-4 fr.ft. read Khan-quli and 
Karim-dad. 

134 1,3 fr.ft And 136 1. 5 read in my 
19th (lunar) year. 

144 para. 3 “rain” read grain. 

148 n.2 “f. 18” readi, 118. 

149 1.17 read Khanim. 

154 n.3 •^f. \%3y^ readi, i03b and for 
f. 264d readi, 264. 

168 Sect, heading **Kasan” read 
Karnan. 

175 1.11 reaif Mirza-quli. 

183 last line “ Kulja ” read Khuidja. 

192 1.3 read Taliqan. 

194 1.12 Quhliigha. 


Pages 

ib, n. 3 read Bai-sunghar. 

204 1.16 read Curriers^ 

205 1.5 read Sir ; 1.13 reaa Wa(Han) ; 
1. 14 read Qibchaq. 

205 1. 10 fr.ft. “ three or four ” read four 
or five (cf. omissions p,205). 

211 para. 3, end, “920” read 924, 

212 n.2 1.2 read ckiqmaq, 

213 n.5 parwan'^^ read parran ; and 
nn. 5, 6, 7 read Blanford. 

244 11.8 and 25 ** page ” read preferably, 
brave; 1. 19 gallopers. 

273 n. 2 read grand- “ daughter ” 

282 11.3 1.2 “ 345” read 34S~9, 

289 1.5 “wonderful” metaphorist. 
342 mid-page read Pur-amin. 

344 last line ** .Appendix” read Trs.’ 
note 711. 

351 1.15 “Akhsi” Archian. 

387 n. 3 delete sentence 2. 

410 last line khuntuP^ read htmzal. 

414 1.2 “ 18th” read 13th ; and 1.2 fr.ft. 

“ purslain ” read poplar. 

438 1.15 “son ” read grandson. 

447 n.3 para. 2 1. 1 ** month ” read week. 
470 n. 1.5 fr.ft. “ p.66 ” /Wp.l66. 

482 n.3 “Gujrat” read Malwa., 

485 sec.e 1.7 “ Gumti read Gui. 

499 1.17 yak-rang ” read bak-ding (see 
Add. Note P.499). 

500 1.15 s.n, crow qarcha'*'* 7^ead 
qargha ; n. 6 “ f. 136 ” read f. 135. 

505 1.6 tr. n.ref. “ 2” to, buia, 

520 n.l “ 1854” read 1845. 

534 1. 2 fr. ft * * and ” read 932. 

535 1.2 fr.ft. delete '‘others’*. 

579 1.8 “ April 13th ” reati Ki^xiX 3rd. 

591 n.2 qurughir read quruqtur. 

604 n.l. 1 read Afaghana. 

616 1.5 read Madhakur ; and Sect, m 
qara~su'^ read da ry a qaragki or 
qaraghina, 

620 1.7 rahim read ra/iman, 

621 1.11 after “ servants ” read Beg-gina 
“had come” 

622 1.12 read Siunjuk ; 1.13 Tashkint. 

631 \.i3 delete \hit parenthesis (see Add. 
Note P.631). 

632 1.4 recui Farrukh. 

636 1.7 “ rest ” read eight others. 

640 1. 1 read quii. 

643 (Feb. 4th) “Muhammad” read 
Mahmud. 

644 n.5 “323” read 232. 

699 1.13 “ 935 ” read 93%, ^ 

713 1.3 read Saliha ; and 1.11 fr.ft 
Miran-shahi. 




ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P. 16 1. 11. — Nijsami inentions “ lover’s marks” where a rebel chieftain commenting 
on Khusrau’s * unfitness to rule by reason of his infatuation for Shlrin, says, 

“ Hinoz az^ashiqbdzi j^arm ddgh asf'^ (H.B.) 

P. 22 n. 2, — Closer acquaintance with related lx)oks leads me to delete the words 
“Chaghatal Mughul” from Haidar £>ughiafs tribal designations (p. 22, n. 2, 1, 1). 
(1) My '* Chaghatal” had warrant (now rejected) in Haidar’s statement (T.R. 
trs. p. 3) that the Dughlat amirs were of the same stock {abna^ -i-jins) as the 
ChaghatM Khaqans. But the Dughlat off-take from the common stem was of 
earlier date than Chingiz Khan’s, hence, his son’s name *‘Chaghatai ” is a mis- 
nomer for Dughlats. (2) As for “Mughul” to designate Dughlat, and also 
Chaghatal chiefs —guidance for us rests with the chiefs themselves ; these 
certainly (as did also the Begchik chiefs) held themselves apart from “ MughCils 
of the horde ” and begs of the horde — as apart they had become by status as 
chiefs, by intermarriage, by education, and by observance of the amenities of 
civilized life. To describe Dughlat, Chaghatal and Begchik chiefs in Babur’s 
day as Mughuls is against their self -cla.ssifi cation and is a discourtesy. A clear 
instance of need of caution in the use of the word Mughul is that of *Ali-sher 
Nawd't Chaghat&i. (Cf. Abu’l ghazl’s accounts of the formation of several 
tribes.) (3) That “ Mughul” described for Hindustanis Babur’s invading and 
conquering armies does not obliterate distinctions in its chiefs. Mughuls of the 
horde followed Timurids when to do so suited them ; there were also in Babur’s 
armies several chiefs of the ruling Chaghatal family, brothers of The Khan, Sa‘ld 
Chin-timur, Aisan-timur, Tukhta-bugha), With these must have been their 
following of “ Mughuls of the horde 

P. 34 1, 12. — “With the goshawks” translates qlrchTgha hiJa of the Elph. MS. 
(f. 126) where it is explained marginally by da bazf, with the falcon or goshawk. 
The Hai. MS. however has, in its text, ^fdzi blla which may mean with arrows 
having points ^Sangldkh f. 1 44b quoting this passage). Ilminski has no answering 
Yford i, 19). Muh, S/iirdzi\_p. 13 1.11 fr. ft.] writes bdzi mianddhktan, 

P. 39. — The Habibu' s-siyar (lith. ed. iii, 217 1.16) writes of Sayyid Murad Aughldqcht 
(the father or g.f. of Yusuf) that he (who had, Babur says, con\e from the 
MughCil horde) held high rank under Abu-sa‘id Mirza, joined Husian Bdt-qard 
after the Mirza’s defeat and death (873 A.ii.), and (p. 218) was killed in defeat by 
Amir ‘All Jaldtr who was commanding for Yadgar-i-muhammad Sh&h-rukh%, 

P. 49. — An Aimdq is a division of persons and not of territory. In Mongolia under 
the Chinese Government it answers to khanate. A Khan is at the head of an 
aimdq, Aimaqs arfe divided into koshung^ i,e. banners {Mon^oiiay N. Prejevalsky 
trs. E. Delmar Morgan, ii, 53). 

P. 75 and n. 1. — For an explanation, provided in 94 ah., of why Samarkand was 
called Baldaf-i-mai^uzay the Guarded -city, see Daulat-shah, Browne’s ed. s.n, 
Qulaiba p. 443. 

P. 85 n. 2. — The reference to the Ifabibti s-siy^' confuses two cases of parricide ; — 
‘Abdu’l-latlf’s of Aulugh Beg (853-1447) to which H.S. refers [V^ol. Ill, Part 2, 
p. 163, 1. 13 fr. ft.] with (one of 7-628) Shlruya’s of Khusrau Parviz (H.S. Vol. I, 
Part 2, p. 44, 1. 11 fr. ft.) where the parricide’s sister tells him that the murderer 
of his father (and 15 brothers) would eventually be punished by God, and (a little 
lower) the couplet Babur quotes (p. 85) is entered (H.B.). 

P, 154 n. 3, — The Persian phrase in the Siydsat-tidma which describes the numbering 
of the army (T. dim kurmdk) is ba sar-i-fdzidna skumt4rdan, Schafer translates 
t&zidna by craVache. I have nowhere found how the whip was ysed ; (cf. S.N. 
Pers. text p. 15 1. 5). . 

P. 171 n. 1. — Closer acquaintance with Babur’s use of darya, /'tidy stl, the first of 
which lie reserves for a great river, casts doubt on iny sj.fggestion that i^ryd 
may stand for the Kasan- water. But the narrative supports what I have noted. 

H. OF B. $8 
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The upper villages’* of AkhsI might be, however, those higher up on the 
Saihun*4ary& (Slr-dary&). 

P. 189 and n. l.*r~A third and perhaps here better rendering of hi bdqi is that of 
p. 66^ (j.rf. April 10th), “ leaving none behind.” 

P. 1^, — ^The J^abihii s-siyar (lith. ed. iit, 250 1. 11 fr, ft.) writes of barddardn of 
Khusrau Shah, Amir Wall and Pir Wall. As it is improbable that two brothers 
(Anglic^) would be called Wall, it may be right to translate barddardn by 
brethren, and to understand a brother and a cousin. Babur mentions only the 
brother Wall. 

P. 223 11. 1—3 fr. ft. — ^The French translation, differing from ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s and 
Erskine’s, reads Babur as saying of the ranges separating the cultivated lands of 
Kabul, that they are comme des pants de trifle^ but this does not suit the height 
and sometimes permanent snows of some of the separating ranges. — My bald 
** (greaX) dams ” should have been expanded to suit the meaning (as I take it to 
be) of the vords Ydr-dn^haqd pul-dik^ like embankments (pul) against going 
(y&r) further ; (so fa?, iincha), CL Griffiths* ybuma/y p. 431). 

P. 251. — Ni^&ml expresses the opinion that “ Fate is an avenging servitor ” but not 
in the words used by BS.bur (p. 251). He does this when moralizir.g on 
Farhad’s death, brought about by Khusrau ’s trick and casting the doer into 
dread of vengeance-fH.B.). 

P. 266 n. 7.^0n p. 266 Kbilr allots three daughters to Papa Agh^ha and on p. 269 
four. Various details make for four. But, if four, the total of eleven (p. 261) 
is exceeded. 

P. 276 para. 3.—*- Attention is attracted on this page to the unusual circumstance that 
a parent and child are both called by the same name, Junaid. One other 
instance is found in the Bdbur-ftdma, that of Babur’s wife Ma'$uma and her 
daughter. Perhaps “Junaid” like “Ma'^uma” was the name given to the 
child because birth closely followed the death of the parent (seas.n, Ma*^iima). 

P. 277. — ConcerniUg Bih-bQd Beg the Shaibdnt-ndma gives the following mforma* 
tion : — ^he was in command in Khwarizm and Khiva when ShaibanI moved against 
Chin Sdft (910 AH.), and spite of his name, was unpopular (Vamb^ry*s ed. 184, 
186). Vamb^ 3 ^s note 88 says he is mentioned in the (anonymous) prose 
ShatbdnS-ndma^ Russian trs. p. Ixi. 

P. 372 1. 2 fr. ft. — Where the Hai. MS. and K^asan Imp. have mu^draz^ rival, E. and 
de C. translate by representative, but the following circumstances favour 
“ rival *’ : — ^Wais was with Babur (pp. 374—6) and would need no representative. 
His arrival is not recorded ; no intr^uctory particulars are given of him where 
his name is first found (p. 372) ; therefore he is likely to have joined Babur in 
the time of the gap of 924 ah. (p. 366), before the siege of Bajaur-fort and 
before ‘Ala’u’d-din did so. The two Sawadl chiefs received gifts iMid left 
together (p. 376). 

P. 393 1. 4. — In this cQuplet the point lies in the double-meaning of raUyat, subject 
and peasant. 

P.401. — Under date Thursday 2Sth Babur mentions an appointment to read fiqah 
sabaqt to him, Erskine translated this by “Sacred extracts from the Qoran*'” 
(I followed this). Bdt' “ lessons in theology” may be a better rendering — as 
more literal and as allowing for the use other writings than the Qoran. 
A correspondent Mr. G. Yazdan! (Gov. Epigraphist for Muslim Inscriptions, 
Haidaral^) tells us that it is Customary amongst Muslims to recite religious 
books on Thursdays. 

P. 404 1. 7 fr. ft. — Bib& Qashqa (or Qashqa)’s tamily-group L« somewhat interesting 
as that of loyal and capable men of Mughfil birth who i,erved Bftbur and 
Humayfiii. It must have joined B&bur in what is now the gap between 914 and 
925 AH. because not mentioned earlier and because he is fir^t mentioned in 
925 AH* without introductory particulars. The following details supplement 
Bdbur-ndma information about the group : — (1) Of Baba (^hqa’s, murder by 
Muhammad-i-zamln Bdt-gard Gul-hadan (f . 23) makes record, and Bad&yuni 
(Bit. Ind. ed. i, 450) says that (r#V. 952 ah.) when Biba’s son Hijl Muh* Khfin 
pr&ki had pursued and overtaken the rebel KamriSln, the Mlrzi asked, as though 
questioning Khan’s ground of hostility to himself, “ But did 1 kill thy father 
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Qashqa?” (PidrcU B&b& Qashqa magar man kushta am?}, — (2) Of the 
death of ‘B&ba Qashqa’s brother ** Kiikl”, Abd'l-fa?! records that he was killed 
in Hindustan by Muhammad SI. M. Bdi-aarA (952 AH.), and that K&k!*s 
nephew Shth Muh. {sie p. 668) retaliated (955 AH.) by arrow-shooting one of 
Mutk* Si. Mlrz&'s sons. This was done when Sh&h Mu^. was crossing Mln&r- 
pass on his return journey, from sharing Humayun’s exile in Persia (xee Jauhar).— 
(3) H&jl Muh. Kh&n and Sh&h Muhammad Kh£n appear to have been 

sons of Babi Qashqa and nephews of “ KukI” (supra}. They were devoted 
servants of HumSjrun but were put to death by him in 958 ah. -1551 ai>. (cf. 
Erskine’s Jff. of 1. BTurndyitn). — (4) About the word JCdhf dictionaries afford no 
warrant for taking it to mean foster-brother (kokak). Chingiz Khin had a beg 
known as Kuk or Kouk (or Guk) and one of his own grandsons used the same 
style. It may link the Bslm QashqA group with the Chingiz Khanid Kuki, 
either as descendants or as hereditary adherents, or as both. {See Abu*l-ghazi’s 
Shajarat-i‘Turky trs. D^smaisons, Index s.n, Kouk and also its accounts of the 
origin of several tribal groups.) 

P. 416. — The line quoted by ‘Abdu*l-lah is from the AnwSr-i-suhailt^ Book II, 
Story L Eastwick translates it and its immediate context thus : — 

** People follow the faith of their kings.” 

** My heart is like a tulip scorched and by sighings flame ; 

“ In all thou seest, their hearts are scorched and stained the same.” (H.B.) 
The offence of the quotation appears to have been against Khalifa, agd might be 
a suggestion that he followed Babur in breach of Law by using wine. 

P. 487 n. 2. — The following passages complete the note on wulsa quoted by Erskine 
from Col. Mark Wilks* Historical Sketches and show how the word is used : — 
“ During the absence of Major Lawrence from Trichinopoly, the town had been 
completely depopulated by the removal of the whole Wulsa to seek for food 
elsewhere, and the enemy had been earnestly occupied in endeavouring to 
surprise the garrison.” (Here follows Erskine’s quotation see in p, 487). 
“The people of a district thus deserting their homes are called the Wulsa of 
that district, a state of utmost misery, involving precaution against incessant war 
and unpitying depredation — so peculiar a description as to require in any of the 
languages of Europe a long circumlocution, is expressed in all the ^languages oj 
Beckon and the south of India by a single word. No proofs can be accumulated 
from the most profound research which shall describe the immemorial condition 
of the people of India with more precision than this single word. It is a bright 
distinction that the Wulsa never departs on the approach of a British army when 
this is unaccomp>anied by Indian allies.” — By clerical error in the final para, of 
my note dlvash is entered for ulvan ^Molesworth, any desolating calamity]. 

P. 540 n. 4. — An explanation of Babur’s use of Shah-zada as Tahmasp’s title may 
well be that this title answers to theTimurid one Mlr-zada, Mirza. If so, Babur’s 
change to “ Shah ” (p. 635) may recognize supremacy by victory, such as he had 
claimed for himself in 913 ah. when he changed his Timurid “Mirza” for 
“ Padshah ”. 

P. 557. — Husain Kashifiy also, quotes Firdausi’s couplet in the Anwdr-t’Suhaih 
(Cap. I, Story XXI), a book dedicated to Shaikh Ahmad Suhaili (p. 277) and of 
earlier date than the B&bur-ndma. Its author died in 910 ah.- 1505 ad. 

P. 576 n. 1. — Tod’s statement (quoted in my n. 1) that **the year of Rana Sanga’s 
defeat (933 AH. ) was the last of his existence ” cannot be strictly correct because 
Babur’s statement (p. 598) of intending attack on him in Chitor allows him to 
have been alive in 934 AH. (1528 AD. ). The death occurred, “not without 
suspicion of poison,” says Tod, when the Rana had moved against Trij then 
held for Babur ; it will have been long enough before the end of 934 ah. to 
allow an envoy from his son BikramajU to wait on Bd.bur in that year (pp. 603, 
612). Babur’s record of it mav safelv be inferred lost with the once-existent 
matter of 934 ah. 

P. 631. — My husband has ascertained that the “ Sayyid Daknl ” of p. 631 is Sayyid 
Sh&h Tahir Dahni (Beccant) the Shiite apostle of Southern Ipdia, who in 
935 AH. was sent to B&bur with a letter from Burhftn Nizam Shah qf Ahmad* 
nagar, in which (if there were not two embassies) congratulatjon was made on 
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the conquest of Dihll and help asked against Bahadur Shah GujrStr. A second 
but earlier mention of “ Sayyid Z>aknt** {Zaknt^ JRuhni ?) SAfrdsf is on p. 619. 
Whether the two entries refer to Sh^ Tahir nothing makes clear. The 
cognomen Shir&si disassociates them. It™is always to be kept in mind that pre- 
liminary events are frequently lost in gaps ; one such will be the arrivals of the 
various envoys, mentioned on p. 630, whose places of honour are specihed on 
p. 631. Much is on record about Sayyid Shah Tahir Dalcptt and particulars of 
his life are available in the histories by BadayunL( Ranking trs.) and Firishta 
Nawal Kishor ed. p. 105) ; B.M. Harleyan MS. No. 199 contains his letters (sec 
Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 395). 

P. 699 and n. 3. — The particulars given by the Tabaqdt-i-akbaTl al^out Multan at this 
date (932-4 AH.) are as follows: — After Babur took the Panj-ab, he ordered 
Shah Hasan Arghupt to attempt Multan, then held by one SI. Mahmud who, 
dying, was succeeded by an infant son Husain. Shah Ilasan took Multan after 
a 16 (lunar) months’ si^e, at the end of 934 ah. (in a B.N. lacupta therefore), 
looted and slaughtered in it, and then returned to Tatta. On this Langar Khan 
took possession of it (H.B. ). What part ‘Askari (fct. 12) had in the matter is 
yet to learn ; possibly he was nominated to its command and then recalled as 
Babur mentions (935 ah.). 


S^hm Austin and Sons, Ltd,, JPrmtsrs, Hertford. 



APPENDICES. 

A.-THE SITE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF 
OLD AKhSI. 

Some modern writers, amongst whom are Dr. Schuyler, 
General Nalivkine and Mr. Pumpelly, have inferred from the 
B&bur-nima account of AkhsI, (in its translations ?) that the 
landslip through which Bibur’s father died and the disappear- 
ance of old Akhsi were brought about by erosion. Seen by the 
light of modern information, this erosion theory does not seem 
to cover the whole ground and some other cause seems 
necessary in explanation of both events. 

For convenience of reference, the Babur-nama passages re- 
quired, are quoted here, with their translations. 

^ai. MS. f, 46. * Saihun darya-sl qurghdnl astldm dqdr. Qurghdni 
balandjar austidd wdqV bulub tur. Khandaqi-nlng aurunigha 'umlqjdfldr 
dur, *Umar Shaikh M, kirn muni pdy-takht qildl, bir lk% martaba 
tdshrdq-din yana jarldr sdldi. 

Of this the translations arc as follows : — 

(a) Pers. trans. (I.O. 217, f. 36): Daryd-i Saihun az pdyhd qila*-i 
0 mirezad u qila*-i 0 bar jar balandi waqi* shuda bajdy khandaq jarhd-i 
*umlq uftdda, ‘ U, Sh. M. kah dnrd pdy-iakht sdkhta, yak du martaba az 
birun ham bdz jarhd anddkht. 

(b) Erskine (p. 5, translating from the Persian) : ‘ The river Sail^un 
flows under the walls of the castle. The castle is situated on a high 
precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When 
U. Sh. M. made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ravines outside the fort.’ 

(c) De Courteille (i, 8, translating from Ilminsky's imprint, p. 6) : 

* Le Seihoun coule au pied de la fortresse qui se dresse sur le sommet 
d’un ravin, dont les profondeurs lui tiennent lieu d’un foss6. ‘U, Sh, 
M. h. r6poque on il en avait fait son capitale, avait augments k une ou 
deux reprises, les escarpements qui la ceignent naturellement.' 

Concerning ‘Umar Shaikh’s death, the words needed are 
(f. 6b) 

Maikur bulub aidi klm Akhsi qurghdni buland jar austidd wdqi' 
bdlubtur, * Imdratldr jar ydqdsidd airdl, . . . Mir zd jar din kabutar u 
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kabiUar-hhitut hUa aUchib shunqM’ bHUR; — ' It has been, mentioned 
that the walled-town of AkhsI is situated above ravine(s). The roy^ 
dwellings are along a ravine. The MIrz&, having flown vnth bis 
pigeons and their house from the ravine, became a falcon (i.«. died).' 


A few particulars about AkhsI will shew that, in the transla- 
tions just quoted, certain small changes of wording are dictated 
by what, amongst other writers, Kostenko and von Schwarz 
have written about the oases of TurkistSn. 

The name Akh^, as used by Ibn Haukal, Y 3 .qut and B&bur, 
describes an oasis township, i.e. a walled- town with its adjacent 
cultivated lands. In YSqut’s time AkhsI had a second circum- 
vallation, presumably less for defence than for the protection of 
crops ag^nst wild animals. The oasis was created by the 
KSsSn-water,^ upon the riverain loess of the right and higher 
bank of the Sail^un (Sir), on level ground west of the junction 
of the NSrIn and the QarS-daryS., west too of spurs from the 
northern hills which now abut upon the river. YSqut locates 
it in the 12th century, at one farsakh {circa 4 m.) north of 
the river.* Depending as it did solely on the K^Sn-water, 
nothing dictated its location close to the Sir, along which there 
is now, and there seems to have been in the 12th century, a 
strip of waste land. Babur says of Akhsi what Kostenko says 
(i, 321) of modern Tashkint, that it stood above ravines (jarldr). 
These were natural or artificial channels of the K 3 sS.n-water.* 


To turn now to the translations; — Mr. Krskine imaged Akhsi 
as a castle, high on a precipice in process of erosion by the Sir. 
But B§.bur’s word, qurghdn means the walled-town ; his for a 
castle is ark, citadel ; and his jar, a cleft, is not rendered by 
‘ precipice.’ Again ; — it is no more necessary to understand that 

^ Until the Y&ngi-ariq was taken ojff the Sir, late in the last century, for 
Namang&n, the oasis land of Fargh&na was fertilized, not from the river but 
by its intercepted tributaries. 

« Ujfalvy's translation of YSqQt (ii, 179) reads one farsdkh from the 
moun^ns instead of ' north of the river/ 

^ Kostenko describes a division of T&shkint, one in which is Ravine-lane 
[jat-kucha), as divided by a deep ravine ; of another he says that it is cut by 
deep ravines (Babur’s *umlq jaH 3 r), 
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the Sir flowed close to the walls than it is to understand^ when 
one says the Thames flows past below Richmond, that it 
washes the houses on the hill. 

The key to the difficulties in the Turk! passage is provided 
by a special use of the word jar for not only natural ravines 
but artificial water-cuts for irrigation. This use of it makes 
clear that what ‘Umar Shaikh did at Akh^ was not to make 
escarpments but to cut new water-channels. Presumably he 
joined those * further out ’ on the deltaic fan, on the east and 
west of the town, so as to secure a continuous defensive cleft 
round the town^ or it may be, in order to bring it more water. 

Concerning the historic pigeon-house (f. 66), it can be said 
safely that it did not fall into the Sir ; it fell from a jar^ and in 
this part of its course, the river flows in a broad bed, with a 
low left bank. Moreover the Mirz§.*s residence was in the 
walled-town (f. iio6) and there his son stayed 9 years after the 
accident. The slip did not affect the safety of the residence 
therefore ; it may have been local to the birds’ house. It will 
have been due to some ordinary circumstance since no cause 
for it is mentioned by Babur, Haidar or AbuT-fa?l. If it had 
marked the crisis of the Sir’s approach, Akhsi could hardly 
have been described, 25 years later, as a strong fort. 


Something is known of Akhsi, in the loth, the 12th, the 
15th and the 19th centuries, which testifies to saecular 
decadence. Ibn Haukal and YSLqut give the township an ex- 
tent of 3 farsdkh (12 miles), which may mean from one side to 
an opposite one. Yaqut’s description of it mentions four 
gates, each opening into well-watered lands extending a whole 
farsdkh, in other words it had a ring of garden-suburb four 
miles wide. 

Two meanings have been given to B§,bur’s words indicat- 
ing the status of the oasis in the 15th century. They are, 

i B&bur writes as though Akhsi had one Gate only {£. 1x26). It is unlikely 
that the town had come down to having a single exit ; the Gate by which he 
got out of Akhsi was the one of military importance because served by a 
draw-bridge, presmnably over the ravine-moat, and perhaps not close to 
that bridge. 
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qUrghin-dln bir shar** yurSqrdq tushub tur. They 
have been understood as sajdng that the suburbs were two 
miles from their urbs. This may be right but I hesitate to 
accept it without pointing out that the words may mean, ‘ Its 
suburbs extend two miles farther than the walled-town.' 
Whichever verbal reading is correct, reveals a decayed oasis. 

In the igtb century, Nalivkine and Ujfalvy describe the 
place then bearing the name Akh^, as a small village, a 
mere winter-station, at some distance from the river’s bank, 
that bank then protected from denudation by a sand-bank. 

Three distinctly-marked stages of decadence in the oasis 
township are thus indicated by YSqut, Babur and the two 
modern travellers. 


It is necessary to say something further about the position of 
the suburbs in the 15th century. Babur quotes as especially 
suitable to Akh^ the proverbial questions, ‘Where is the 
village?’' (qy. Akhsi-kint.) ‘Where are the trees?’ and these 
might be asked by some-one in the suburbs unable to see Akhsi 
or vice vend. But granting that there were no suburbs unithin 
two miles of the town, why had the whole inner circle, two 
miles of Yaqut’s four, gone out of cultivation ? Erosion would 
have affected only land between the river and the town. 

Again; — if the Sir only were working in the 15th century 
to destroy a town standing on the Kasan-water, how is it that 
this stream does not yet reach the Sir ? 


Various ingatherings of information create the impression 
that failure of Ka$an-water has been the dominant frctor in 
the loss of the Akhsi township. Such failure might be due to 
the general desiccation of Central Asia and also to increase of 
cultivation in the Kasan-valley itself. There may have been 
erosion, and social and military change may have had its part, 
but for the loss of the oasis lands and for, as a sequel, the de- 
cay of the town, desiccation seems a sufficient cause. 

* Fot mentioa of upper villages see f. no and note i. 
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The KJU£n>water still supports an oasis on its riverain slope, 
the large Auzbeg town of Tupa-qurghSn (Town-of-the>hi]l), 
from fhe modern castle of which a superb view is had up the 
KSs^-valley, now thickly studded with villages.^ 


B.— THE BIRDS, QlL. QUYIRUGH AND 
BAGHRl QARJ. 

Describing a small bird (qiish-qlna), abundant in the Qarshi 
district (f. 4gb), Babur names it the qtUquyirugh, horse-tail, and 
says it resembles the bSghrl qara. 

Later on he writes (f. 280) that the baghrt qara of India is 
smaller and more slender than ‘those’ i.e. of Transoxiana 
(f. 496, n. i), the blackness of its breast less deep, and its cry 
less piercing. 

We have had difficulty in identifying the birds but at length 
conclude that the baghrt qara of Transoxiana is Pterocles. 
arenarius, Pallas’s black-bellied sand-grouse and that the Indian 
one is a smaller sand-grouse, perhaps a Syrrhaptcs. As the qU 
quyiriigh resembles the other two, it may be a yet smaller 
Syrrhaptes. 

Muh. $£lih> writing of sport ShaibSq Khan had in Qarshi 
(Shaibani-nama, Vamb6ry, p. 192) mentions the ‘ Little bird 
{murghak) of Qarshi,’ as on all sides making lament. The 
Sang-lS.kh ^ gives its Persian name as khar-pala, ass-hair, says it 

^ C/. f. 114 for distances which would be useful in locating Akhsi if B&bur*s 
ylgkdch were not variable ; Ritter, vii, 3 and 733 ; R6clus, vi, index s.n. 
Fargh&na ; Ujfalvy ii, x68, his quotation from Y&qilt and his authorities ; 
Nalivkine's Histoire du Khanat ds Kokand^ p. 14 and p. 53 ; Schuyler, i, 324 ; 
Kostenko, Tables of Contents for cognate general information and i, 320, for 
T&shkint ; voi\ Schwarz, index under related names, and especially p. 345 
and plates ; Pumpelly, p. x8 and p. 1x5.. 

* This Turki-^rsian Dictionaiy was compiled by Mirzk Mahdi Khan, 
Nadir Shah's secretary and historian, whose life of his master Sir William 
Jones translated into French (Rieu's Turk! Cat. p. a64&). 
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flies in large flocks and resembles the h&ghrl qara. Of the 
latter he writes as abundant in the open country and as 
niaking noise ibaghir). 

The Sang-l 3 Jch (f. 119) gives the earliest and most informing 
account we have found of the baghrt qar&. Its says the bird is 
larger than a pigeon, marked with various colours, yellow 
especially, black-breasted and a dweller in the stony and water- 
less desert. These details are followed by a quotation from 
*Ali-sher Nawa'i, in which he likens his own heart to that of 
the bird of the desert, presumably referring to the gloom of the 
bird’s plumage. Three synonyms are then given ; Ar. qitA, one 
due to its cry (Meninsky) ; Pers. sang-shikan, stone-eating, 
(Steingass, sang-khtvdra, stone-eating); and Turk! bdghlr-tlldq 
which refers, I think, to its cry. 

Morier (USjl B§b§) in his Second journey through Persia 
(Lond. 1818, p. 181), mentions that a bird he calls the black- 
breasted partridge, {i.e, Francolinus vulgaris) is known in 
Turkish as bokara kara and in Persian as siydh-stna, both names, 
(he says), meaning black-breast; that it has a horse-shoe of 
black feathers round the forepart of the^ trunk, more strongly 
marked in the female than in the male ; that they fly in flocks 
of which he saw immense numbers near Tabriz (p. 283), have 
a soft note, inhabit the plains, and, once settled, do not run. 
Cock and hen alike have a small spur, — a characteristic, it may 
be said, identifying rather with Franiolinus vulgaris than with 
Pterocles arenarius. Against this identification, however, is 
Mr. Blandford’s statement that siydh~sina (Morier’s bokara kara) 
is Pterocles arenarius (Report of the Persian Boundary Com- 
mission, ii, 271). 

In AfghSLnistan and Bikanir, the sand-grouse is called iutiirak 
and boor a kurra (Jerdon, ii, 498). Scully explains baghttdq ais 
Pterocles arenarius. 


Perhaps I may mention something making me doubt whether 
it is correct to translate baghrt qard by black-liver, and gorge-noir 
or other names in which the same meaning is expressed. To 
translate thus, is to understand a Turk! noun and adjective ih 
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Persian construction, and to make exception to the rule, amply 
exemplified in lists of birds, that Turki names of birds are 
commonly in Turki construction, e.g. qard bdsh (black-head), 
dq-bdsh (white-head), sdrlgh-sunduk (yellow-headed wagtail). 
Bdghir may refer to the cry of the bird. We learn from 
Mr. Ogilvie Grant that the Mongol name for the sand-grouse 
njiipterjun, is derived from its cry in flight, truck, truck, and its 
Arabic name qitd is said by Meninsky to be derived from its 
cry kaetha, kaetha. Though the dissimilarity of the two cries is 
against taking the njupterjun and the qif,d to be of one class of 
sand-grouse, the significance of the derivation of the names 
remains, and shows that there are examples in support of 
thinking that when a sand-grouse is known as bdghri qavd, it 
may be so known because of its cry (bdghir). 

The word qard finds suggestive interpretation in a B. N. 
phrase (f. 726) Tambal-ning qard-sl, Tambal’s blackness, the 
dark mass of his moving men, seen at a distance. It is used 
also for an indefinite number, e.g. ‘ family, servants, retainers, 
followers, qard,’ and I think it may imply a massed flock. 

BSbur’s words (f. 280) bdghri-ning qard-sl ham kam dur, [its 
belly (lit. liver) also is less black], do not necessarily contradict 
the view that the word bdghri in the bird’s name means crying. 
The root bdgh has many and pliable derivatives; I suspect 
both Babur (here) and Muh. Salih ( 1 . c.) of ringing changes 
on words. 


We are indebted for kind reply to our questions to Mr. 
Douglas Carruthers Mr. Ogilvie Grant and to our friend, 
Mr. R. S. Whiteway. 
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C— ON THE GOSHA-GlR. 

I AM indebted to my husband’s examination of two Persian 
MSS. on archery for an explanation of the word gosha~gir, in 
its technical sense in archery. The works consulted are the 
Cyclopaedia of Archery (Kulliyatu’r-rdmi I. O. 2771) and the 
Archer’s Guide (Hidayatu'r-rdmi I. O. 2768). 

It should be premised that in archery, the word gosha de- 
scribes, in the arrow, the notch by which it grips and can be 
carried on the string, and, in the bow, both the tip (horn) and 
the notch near the tip in which the string catches. It is ex- 
plained by Vullers as comu et crena arc4s cut immititur nervus. 

Two passages in the Cyclopaedia of Archery (f. g and f. 366) 
shew gosha as the bow-tip. One says that to bend the bow, 
two men must grasp the two gosha ; the other reports a tradition 
that the Archangel Gabriel brought a bow having its two gosha 
(tips) made of ruby. The same book directs that the gosha be 
made of seasoned ivory, the Archer’s Guide prescribing seasoned 
mulberry wood. 

The C. of A. (f. 1256) says that a bowman should never be 
without two things, his arrows and his gosha-gir. The gosha-gir 
may be called an item of the repairing kit ; it is an implement 
(f. 53) for making good a warped bow-tip and for holding the 
string into a displaced notch. It is known also as the chaprds, 
brooch or buckle, and the karddng; and is said to bear these 
names because it fastens in the string. Its shape is that of the 
upper part of the Ar. letter jim, two converging lines of which 
the lower curves slightly outward. It serves to make good a 
warped bow, without the use of lire and it should be kept upon 
the bow-tip till this has reverted to its original state. Until 
the warp has been straightened by the gosha-gir, the bow must 
be kept from the action of fire because it, (composite of sinew 
and glutinous substance,) is of the nature of wax. 

The same implement can be used to straighten the middle of 
the bow, the kamdn khdna. It is then called kar-dSng. It can 
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be used there on condition that there are not two iaur (carves) 
in the bow. If there are two the bow cannot be repaired with- 
out fire. The halal daur is said to be characteristic of the 
Turkish bow. There are three daur. I am indebted to Mr. Inigo 
Simon for the suggestions that daur in this connection means 
warp and that the three twists {daur) may be those of one horn 
(gosha), of the whole bow warped in one curve, and of the two 
horns warped in opposite directions. 

Of repair to the kaman-khana it is said further that if no kar- 
dang be available, its work can be done by means of a stick and 
string, and if the damage be slight only, the bow and the string 
can be tightly tied together till the bow comes straight. ‘ And 
the cure is with God!’ 

Both manuscripts named contain much technical informa- 
tion. Some parts of this are included in my husband’s article, 
Oriental Crossbows (A.Q.R. 1911, p. i). Sir Ralph Payne-Gall- 
wey’s interesting book on the Cross-bow allows insight into 
the fine handicraft of Turkish bow-making. 


D.— ON THE RESCUE PASSAGE. 

I HAVE omitted from my translation an account of Babur’s 
rescue from expected death, although it is with the HaidarabSd 
Codex, because closer acquaintance with its details has led both 
my husband and myself to judge it spurious. We had wel- 
comed it because, being with the true Babur-nSma text, it 
accredited the same account found in the Kehr-Ilminsky text, 
and also because, however inefficiently, it did something 
towards filling the gap found elsewhere within 908 ah. 

It is in the Haidarlbad MS. (f. 1186), in Kehr’s MS. (p. 385), 
in Ilminsky’s imprint (p. 144), in Les Mitnoires de BSbour (i, 255) 
and with the St. P. University Codex, which is a c6px of 
Kehr’s. 
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On the other hand, it is not with the Elphinstone Codex 
(f. 896) ; that it was not with the archetype of that codex the 
scribe’s note shews (f. 90) ; it is with neither of the Wdqi*at-i- 
bdburl (Pers. translations) nor with Leyden and Erskine’s 
Memoirs (p. I22)*^ 

Before giving our grounds tor rejecting what has been offered 
to fill the gap of go8 ah. a few words must be said about the 
lacuna itself. Nothing indicates that Babur left it and, since 
both in the Elphinstone Codex and its archetype, the sentence 
preceding it lacks the terminal verb, it seems due merely to 
loss of pages. That the loss, if any, was of early date is clear, — 
the Elph. MS. itself being copied not later than 1567 ad. (JRAS. 
1907, p. 137). 

Two known circumstances, both of earlier date than that of 
the Elphinstone Codex, might have led to the loss, — the first is 
the storm which in 935 ah. scattered Babur’s papers (f. 3766), 
the second, the vicissitudes to which Humayun’s library was 
exposed in his exile.^ Of the two the first seems the more 
probable cause. 

The rupture of a story at a point so critical as that of Babur’s 
danger in Karn^n would tempt to its completion ; so too would 
wish to make good the composed part of the Babur-nama. 
Hum 3 ,yun annotated the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex 
a good deal but he cannot have written the Rescue passage if 
only because he was in a position to avoid some of its inac- 
curacies. 


CONTEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE RESCUE 

PASSAGE. 

To facilitate reference, I quote the last words preceding the 
jjap purported to be filled by the Rescue passage, from several 
texts ; — 

^ The PMshdh-n&ma whose author, *Abdu*i-hamid, the biographer of 
ShAh-jahEli, died in 1065 ah. (X655 ad.) mentions the existence of lacunae in 
a copy of the Babur-nAma, in the Imperial Library and allowed by his wording 
to be l^bur's autograph Md. (i, ^2, and ii, 703). 

* Akbar-n&ma, Bib. Ind. ed. i, 305 ; H.B. i, 571. 
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(а) Elphinstone MS, f. 896, — Quptum. Bdgh gosha^-si-gha 
bdrdlm, Aiizum bila andesha qtldlm. Dtdlm kim klsht agar yuz 
u agar mtng ydshdsd, dkhir hech . • • 

(б) The Hai, MS. (f. 1186) varies from the Elphinstone by 
omitting the word hech and adding aiihndk kirdk^ he must die. 

(c) Payanda-hasan’s IV dqi^dUi-bdburi (I. O. 215, f. 966),—^ 
Barkhwdstam u dar gosha-i bdgh raftam. Ba khiid andesha karda^ 
guftam kah agar kase sad sdl yd hazdr sal *umr ddshta bdshad, 
dkhir hech asL (It will be seen that this text has the hlch of 
the Elph. MS.) 

{d) ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s Wdqi^dUi-bdburl (I. O. 217, f. 79), — 
Barkhwdstam u ba gosha-i-bdgh raftam. Ba khiid andeshidam u 
guftam kah agar kase sad sdl u agar hazdr sdl *umr baydbad dkhir . . • 

{e) Muh. ShtrdzVs lith. ed. (p, 75) finishes the sentence with 
dkhir khud bdyad rriurdy at last one must die, — ^varying as it fre- 
quently does, from both of the Wdqi^dk 

(/) Kehr’s MS. (p. 383-454), Ilminsky, p. 144. — Qupub bdgh- 
nlng bir burjt-ghd bdrtb, khdtirim-ghd kUturdim kim agar adam 
yuz yil u agar ming yil tirik bulsd^ dkhir aulmdk din aiizkd chdra 
yuq fur, (I rose. Having gone to a tower of the garden, 
I brought it to my mind that if a person be alive 100 years 
or a thousand years, at last he has no help other than 
to die.) 


The Rescue passage is introduced by a Persian couplet, 
identified by my husband as from Nizami’s Khusrau u Shirin^ 
which is as follows ; — 

If you stay a hundred years, and if one year. 

Forth you must go from this heart-delighting palace. 

I steadied myself for death {qardr birdim) . In that garden a stream came 
flowing;^ I made ablution ; I recited the prayer of two inclinations (ra*kat) ; 
having raised my head for silent prayer, I was making earnest petition when 
my eyes closed in sleep.* I am seeing* that Khwftja Yaq'ub, the son of 


1 Ilai. MS. f. 1186; aushdl haghdd su dqlb klld dur aidt, BdbUr-ndma, 
su dqib, water flowed and aUshal is rare, but in the R.P. occurs 7 times.* 

* guzum dwtqi-ghd bdrtb tur. B.N. f. 1x76, gUMrn dwiqu-gkd bdrdt, * 

* Aura dur min, B.N. f. 83, tush kurddm and tdsh kurdr min. 
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Kliwtjft Ymipyft and fimadaon of His Highness Khw&ja *Ubaidu*Mfth, came 
Imdiig me» mcmnted on a piebald horse, with a large company of piebald horse- 
mm {sic). ^ He said: * Lay sorrow aside I Khwftja (i.s. ‘Ubaidu'l-l&h) 
has sent me to you ; he said/^^ We, having asked help for him {i,e. B&bur), 
will seat him on the royal throne wherever diflSiculty befalls him, let him 
look towards us (lit. bring us to sight) and call us to mind ; there will we be 
present/* Now, in this hour, victory and success are on your side ; lift up 
your head 1 awake )* 

At that time I awoke happy, when Ydsuf and those with him^ were giving 
one another advice. ' We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seise and bind* 
is necessary/ Hearing these words, I said, ' Your words are of this sort, 
but I will see which of you will come to my presence to take me.’ I was 
saying this when outside the garden wall^ came the noise of approaching 
horsemen. Ydsuf datogha said, * If we had taken you to Taipbal our adairs 
would have gono forwaid. Now he has sent again many persons to seize 
you.* He was oertain that this noise might be the footfall of the horses of 
those sent by Ihipbal. On hearing those words anxiety grew upon me : 
what to do 1 did not know. At this time those horsemen, not happening to 
find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was old (and) came in. 
1 saw {h^sdm, lit. might see) that Qutluq Muh. Barlds and-B&bfi-i ParghaH, 
my life-devot^ servants, having arrived [with], it may be. ten, fifteen, 
twenty persons, were approaching. Having flung themselves from their 
horses,^ bent the knee from afar and showed respect, they fell at my feet. In 
that state (^o/) such ecstasy (^/i came over me t^t you might say {goyd) 
God gave nie lile from a new source (MsA). I said, ' Seize and bind that 
Ydsuf datogha and these here {t&rghdn) hireling mannikins/ These same 
mannikins had taken to flight. They (i.e. the rescuers), having taken them, 
one by one, hers and there, brought them bound. I said. * Wiere do you 
come from ? How did you get news ?* Qutluq Muh. Batlds said : * When, 
having fled from Akhs!, we were separated from you in the flight, we went to 
Andij&n when the Khans also came to Andijan. 1 saw a vision Idiat Khwdja 
*Ubaidu'l-iah said, ** Babur pddshdh^ is in a village called Kaman ; go and 
bring him, since the royal seat (masnad) has become his possession {ta*aUug)/^ 
1 having seen .this vision and'b^ome happy, represented (the matter) to the 
Elder iOian (and) the Younger KMn. 1 said to the Khans, ** 1 have five or 
six younger brothers (and) sons ; do you add a few 8 <^^ers. I will go 
through Idle Kaman side and bring news/* The Khans said, ** It occurs to our 
minds also that (he) may have gone that same road (?).” They appointed ten 
persons ; they said, ** Having gone in that direction (sdrf) and made ve^ sure, 
bring news, , Would to God you might get true news !’* We were saying this 
when Baba-i Parghdriaadd, " I too will go and seek.** He also having agreed 
with two young men, (his) younger brewers, we rode out. It is three days 


* d^lag suwdr hdldn ; P. suwdr for T. dil%^ or dillq klshl ; hlldn for B.N. hUla, 
and an <dd use of piebald {ohlaq). 

* masnad, B.N. tahhi, throne.' Masnad betrays Hindfistan. 

> Hamrd*Udrl (sti:) bit bit gd {sic) moflalyai, qlld ddridr. Mofld^ for B .N , 
ktngdsh or ktngdUh ; kamtdh, companion, for mining bil0 bdr, etc. 

* bdgMsndg and f. iigd bdghidghdnldr ; B.N. dlmdh or itUmdq to seize or 
take prisoner. 

^ for tdm. 

« f. I < 9 , dUiin aUsldr^l fdshldb : B.N. Hlshmdh, dismount. Tdshldmaq is 
not used in the sense of dismount by B. 

7 so used is an anachronism (f. 215 ) ; Babur Mirza would be ccmrect. 
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to-day that we are on the road. Thank God I we havo lonnd you.* They 
said {didlldr, for dlb). They spoke (aUMr), * Make a move t Ride oft I 
Take these bound ones with you I To stay her^ is not well ; Xaifibat has had 
news of your coming here ; go, in whatever way, and join yourself to the 
Kh&ns r At that time we having ridden out, moved towards Andi|ta. It 
was two days that we had eaten no food ; the evening prayer had come when 
we found a sheep, went on, dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same 
roast we ate as much as a feast. After that we rode on, hurried forward, made 
a five days* journey in a day and two nights, came and entered Andij&n. I 
saluted my uncle the Elder Khan (and) my uncle the Younger Khan, and 
made recital of past days. With the Kh&ns I spent four months. My 
servants, who had gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together ; 
there were more than 300 persons. It came to my mind (him), * How long 
must I wander, a vagabond (sar-garddn) in this Fargh&na country ? I will 
make search (falab) on every side (dib)/ Having said, 1 rode out in the 
month of Muharram to seek Khur&s&n, and I went out from the country of 
Fargh&na.^ 


REASONS AGAINST THE REJECTION OF THE 
RESCUE PASSAGE. 

Two circumstances have weight against rejecting the passage, 
its presence with the IJaiidar&b&d Codex and its acceptance by 
Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille. 

That it is with the Codex is a matter needing consideration 
and this the more that it is the only extra matter there found. 
Not being with the Persian translations, it cannot be of early 
date. It seems likely to owe its place of honour to distinguished 
authorship and may well be one of the four portions (juzwe) 
mentioned by JahSngir in the Tuzuk-i-jah5ngiri,* as added by 
himself to his ancestor’? book. If so, it may be mentioned, it 
will have been -with BSbur’s autograph MS. [now. not to be 
found], from which the Ha.idar&bSd Codex shews signs of being 
a direct copy.^ 

[The incongruity of the Rescue passage with the true text has 

^ gdkirSn; B.N. ySqln. 

* llminsky’s imprint (tops at tfh i he >nay have taken him-dib for signs of 
quotation merely. ( 1 ^ 1 did earlier, JKAS 190s, p. 7494 

* Aligarh ed. p. 53 fRogers' irs. i. 109. 

* C/. f. 63*. n. 3. 
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beien indicated by foot-notes to the translation of it already 
given. What condemns it on'historic and other grounds will 
follow.] 


On linguistic grounds it is a strong argument in its favour 
that Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille should have accepted it 
but the argument loses weight when some of the circumstances 
of their work are taken into account. 

In the first place, it is not strictly accurate to regard 
Dr. Ilminsky as accepting it unquestioned, because it is 
covered by his depreciatory remarks, made in his preface, on 
Kehr’s text. He, like M. de Courteille, worked with a single 
Turk! MS. and neither- of the two ever saw a complete true 
text. When their source (the Kehr-Ilminsky) was able to be 
collated with the Elph. and Hai. MSS. much and singular 
divergence was discovered. 


I venture to suggest what appears to me to explain M. de 
Courteille’s acceptance of the Rescue passage. Down to its 
insertion, the Kehr-Ilminsky text is so continuously and so 
curiously corrupt that it seems necessary to regard it as being 
a re-translation into Turk! from one of the Persian translations 
of the Babur-nama. There being these textual defects in it, it 
would create on the mind of a reader initiated through it, oqly, 
in the book, an incorrect impression of BSbur’s style and 
vocabulary, and such a reader would feel no transition when 
passing on from it to the Rescue passage. 

In opposition to this explanation, it might be said that a 
wrong standard set up by the corrupt text, would or could be 
changed by the excellence of later parts of the Kehr-Ilminsky 
one. In words, this is sound, no doubt, and such reflex crit- 
icism is now easy, but more than the one defective MS. was 
wanted even to suggest the need of such reflex criticism. The 
B&bur-nStm is lengthy, ponderous to poise and grasp, and 
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work on it is still tentative, even with the literary gains since 
the Seventies. 

Fev/ of the grounds which weigh with us for the rejection of 
the Rescue passage were known to Dr. Ilminsky or M. de 
Courteille; — ^the two good Codices bring each its own and 
varied help; Teufel’s critique on the ‘ Fragments,’ though made 
without acquaintance with those adjuncts as they stand in Kehr’s 
own volume, is of much collateral value ; several useful oriental 
histories seem not to have been available for M. de Courteille’s 
use. I may add, for my own part, that I have the great 
advantage of my husband’s companionship and the guidance 
of his wide acquaintance with related oriental books. In truth, 
looking at the drawbacks now removed, an earlier acceptance 
of the passage appears as natural as does today’s rejection. 


GROUNDS FOR REJECTING THE RESCUE 
PASSAGE. 

The grounds for rejecting the passage need here little more 
than recapitulation from my husband’s article in the JASB. 
igio, p. 221, and are as follows ; — 

i. The passage is in neither of the Wdqi‘dt-i-bSburi. 

ii. The dreams detailed are too 4 propos and marvellous for 
credence. 

iii. KhwSja YafeyS is not known to have had a son, named 
Ya'qub. 

iv. The Bdbur-ndma does not contain the names assigned to 
the rescuers. 

'V. The Kh 3 .ns were not in Andijan and Babur did not go 
there. 

vi. He did not set out for Khurasan after spending 4 months 
with The Khans but after Ahmad’s death (end of 909 ah.), 
while Mahmud was still in Eastern Turkistan and after about 
a year’s stay in Sukh. 
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vii. The followers who gathered to him were not ‘ more than 
300 ’ but between 2 and 300. 

viii. The ‘3 days,’ and the ‘day and two nights,’ and the 
* 5 da}rs ’ journey was one of some 70 miles, and one recorded 
as made in far less time. 

ix. The passage is singularly inadequate to fill a gap of 14 to 
16 months, during which events of the first importance occurred 
to BSbur and to the Chaghatfii dynasty. 

X. Khw 3 ja A^rarTs promises did nothing to fulfil B§.bur’s 
wishes for 908 ah. while those of Ya'qub for immediate 
victory were closely followed by defeat and exile. BSbur knew 
the facts ; the passage cannot be his. It looks as though the 
writer saw BSbur in KarnSn across Timurid success in 
Hindustan. 

xi. The style and wording of the passage are not in harmony 
with those of the true text. 

Other reasons for rejection are marked change in choice of 
the details chosen for commemoration, e.g. when B 3 .bur men- 
tions prayer, he does so simply ; when he tells a dream, it seems 
a real one. The passage leaves the impression that the writer 
did not think in Turk!, composed in it with difficulty, and 
looked at life from another view-point than Babur's. 


On these various grounds, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is no part of the Bdbur-ndma. 


AlfJ> SONS., BKIKTSM, Gfltt.DVOKD 




[APPENDICES TO THE KABUL 
SECTION.] 

E.— NAGAKAHAR AND NING-NAHAR. 

Those who consult books and maps about the riverain tract 
between the Safed-koh (Spin-ghur) and (Anglic^) the Kabul- 
river find its name in several forms, the most common being 
Nangrahar arid Nangnahar (with variant vowels). It would be 
useful to establish a European book-name for the district. As 
European opinion differs about the origin and meaning of the 
names now in use, and as a good deal of interesting circumstance 
gathers round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the restricted 
field of my own work, premising that I do this merely as one 
who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of observation already 
long rising for scholarly examination. 

a. The origin and meaning of the name^. 

I have met with three opinions about the origin and meaning 
of the names found now and earlier. To each one of them 
ibvious objection can be made. They are : — 

1. That all forms now in use are corruptions of the Sanscrit 
word Nagarahara, the name of the Town-of-towns which in 
the du-db of the Baranisu and Surkh-rud left the ruins Masson 
describes in Wilson's Ariana Antigua, But if this is so, why 

* is the Town-of-towns multiplied into the nine of Na-riagrahar 
(Nangrahar) ? ^ 

2 . That the names found represent Sanscrit nawd vihdra, 
nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of India of 1907 has 


* Another bat less obvious objection will be mentioned later. 
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adopted from BeJJew. But why precisely nine monasteries ? 
Nine appears an understatement. 

3. That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahar verbally means nine 
streams, (Babur’s Tuquz-rud,) an interpretation of long 
standing (Section b infra\ But whence nang^ fting^ nung, 
for nine? Such forms are Hot in Persian, Turki or Pushtu 
dictionaries, and, as Sir G. A. Grierson assures me, do not 
come into the Linguistic Survey. 

b. On nang^ ning^ nung for nine. 

Spite of their absence from the natural homes of words, how- 
ever, the above sounds have been heard and recorded as symbols 
of the number nine by careful men through a long space of time. 

The following instances of the use of '‘Nangnahar” show this, 
and also show that behind the variant forms there may be not 
a single word but two of distinct origin and sense. 

1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of the 
district and town (I am not able to allocate their application 
with certainty). The first is Na-kie«lo-ho-lo, the second 
Nang-g-lo-ho-lo and these, I understand to represent Nagara- 
hara and Nang-nahar, due allowance being made for Chinese 
idiosyncrasy.* 

2. Some goo years later (1527-30 ad.) Babur also gives 
two names, Nagarahar (as the book-name of his tumdn) and 
Ning-nahar.* He says the first is found in several histories 
(B.N. f. 131^) ; the second will have been what he heard and 
also presumably what appeared in revenue accounts ; of it he 
says, ■* it is nine torrents ” {tuquz-rud), 

3. Some 300 years after Babur, Elphinstone gi^?es two 

• JuUen notes (Vpya^s (Us piUrins Botuldhistes, ii, 96), “Dans les annales des 
Sons on trouve Nang-go-lo-ho, qui ri^pond exactement k rorthographe indienne 
Nangaimh&ra, qtte fournit Tinscription d<^couvert par le capitaine Kittoe’* (JASB. 
184^. The reference is to the Ghoswara inscription, of which Professor Kielhorn 
has also written {Indian Antiquary, 1888}, but with departure from Nangarahara to 
Nagarah&ra. 

* The scribe of the Hatdarabad Codex appears to have been some.^hat uncertain 
as to the spelling of the name. What is found in histories is plain, N : g ; r : har. 
The other name varies ; on first appearance (fol. 131^) and'also on fols. 144 and 154^, 
there is a vagrant dot below the word, which if it were above would make Ning-nahar. 
In all other cases the word reads N : g : nahar. Nahar is a constant component, as is 
also the letter ^ (or ^). 
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names for the district, neither of them being B 5 bur*s book* 
name, “ Nangrahaur * or Nungnahaur, from the nine streams 
which issue from the Safed-koh, nung^ in Pushtoo signifying 
and nahaura^ a stream ** {Caubul^ i, i6o). 

4. In 1881 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in NQr*valley 
on the north side of the Kabul-water, that the name of the 
opposite district was Ning-nahar and its meaning Nine*streams. 
He did not get a list of the nine and all he heard named do 
not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G. McGregor gives two names with 
their explanation, “ Ningrahar and Nungnihar ; the former is 
a corruption of the latter word * which in the Afghan language 
signifies nine rivers or rivulets.” He names nine, but of them 
six only issue from Safed-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in which the 
number nine is represented by other words than na(m or nu) ; 
vis. the nenhan of the Chitrali Kafir and the noun of the Panj- 
abi, recorded by Leech, — the nyon of the Khowari and the 
huncha of the Boorishki, recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 

The above instances allow opinion that in the region concerned 
and through a long period of time, nine has been expressed by 
nang {ning or nung) and other nasal or high palatal sounds, side 
by side with na {ni or ««). The whole matter may be one of 
nasal utterance, ^ but since a large number of tribesmen express 
nine by a word containing a nasal sound, should that word not 
find place in lists of recognized symbols of sounds ? 

r. Are there two names of distinct origin ? 

I. Certainly it makes a well-connected story of decay in the 
Sanscrit word Nagarahara to suppose that tribesmen, prone 
by their organism to nasal utterance, pronounced that word 

* Some writers express the view that the medial r in this word indicates descent 
from Nagarah&ra, and that the medial n of Elphinstone’s second form is a corruption 
of it. Xi^o^h this might be, it is true also that in local speech r and n often inter* 
change, Chigh&r* and ChighIm-sar&I, Suhar and Suhan (in Nur-valley). 

* This asserts « to be the correct consonant, and connects with the interchan^ of 

n and r already noted. ^ 

^ Since writing the above I have seen LaidlaVs almost identical suggestion of a 
nasal interpolated in Nagarah&ra (JASB. 1^8, art on Kittoe). The change is of 
course found elsewhere ; is not Tf^nk for T&q an instance? 
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Nangrahar, and by force of their numbers made this corruption 
current, — that this was recognized as the name of the town while 
the Town-of-towns was great dr in men’s memory, and that when 
through the decay of the town its name became a meaningless 
husk, the wrong meaning of the Nine-streams should enter into 
possession. 

But as anotl^er and better one can be put together, this fair- 
seeming story may be baseless. Its substitute has the advantage 
of explaining the double sequence of names shown in Section 

The second story makes all the variant names represent one 
or other of two distinct originals. It leaves Nagrahar to represent 
Nagarahara, the dead town ; it makes the nine torrents of Safed- 
koh the primeval sponsors of Ning-nahar, the name of the riverain 
tract. Both names, it makes contemporary in the relatively brief 
interlude of the life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of revenue 
from the earliest times of population and government. They 
arrest the eye where they and their ribbons of cultivation space 
the riverain waste ; they are obvious units for grouping, into 
a sub-government. Their name has a counterpart in adjacent 
Panj-ab ; the two may have been given by one dominant power, 
how long ago, in what tongue matters not. The riverain tract, 
by virtue of its place on a highway of transit, must have been 
inhabited long before the town Nagarahara was built, and must 
have been known by a name. What better one than Nine- 
streams can be thought of ? 

2. Bellew is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) as 
saying, in his argument in favour of nawd vihdra, that no nine 
streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern maps skew nine 
outflows from Safed-koh to the Kabul-river between the Surkh- 
rud and Daka, while if affluents to the former stream be reckoned, 
more than nine issue from the range. 

Against Bellew’s view that there are not nine streams, is the 
long persistence of the number nine in the popular name 
(Sect. b). 

* These affluents I omit from main consideration as sponsors because they are less 
obvious units of taxable land than the direct affluents of the Kabul-river, but they 
remain a reserve force of argument and may or may not liave counted in Babur’s nine. 
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It is also against his view that he supposes there were nine 
monasteries, because each of the nine must have had its fertilizing 
water. 

Babur says there were nine ; there must have been nine of 
significance ; he knew his tumdn not only by frequent transit but 
by his revenue accounts. A supporting point in those accounts 
is likely to have been that the individual names of the villages on 
the nine streams would appear, with each its payment of revenue. 

3. In this also is some weight of circun^jistance against taking 
Nagarahara to be the parent of Ning-nahar : — An earlier name 
of the town is said to be Udyanapura, Garden town.* Of this 
Babur’s Adinapur is held to be a corruption ; the same meaning 
of garden has survived on approximately the same ground in 
Bala-bagh and Rozabad. 

Nagarahara is seeti„ therefore, to be a parenthetical name 
between others which are all derived from gardens. It may 
shew the promotion of a “ Garden-town ” to a “ Chief-town 
If it did this, there was relapse of name when the Chief-town 
lost status. Was it ever applied beyond the delta? If it were, 
would it, when dead in the delta, persist along the riverain tract ? 
If it were not, cadit qucestio ; the suggestion of two names 
distinct in origin, is upheld. 

Certainly the riverain tract would fall naturally under the 
government of any town flourishing in the delta, the richest and 
most populous part of the region. But for this very reason it 
must have had a name older than parenthetical Nagarahara. 
That inevitable name would be appropriately Ning-nahar (or 
Na-nahar) Nine-streams ; and for a period Nagarahara would be 
the Chief-town of the district of Na-nahar (Nine-streams).* 

d. Bdbur^s statements about the name. 

What the cautious Babur says of his tumdn of Ning-nahar 
has weight : — 

I. That some histories write it NagarahSr (Haidarabad 

Codex, f. 1 3 1 ^) ; 

* Cunningham, i, 42. My topic does not reach across the K 3 .bul-river td the 
greater Udyanapura of Beal’s Buetdhist Records (p, 119) nor raise the question of the 
extent of that place. 

‘ The strong form Nlng<nahar is due to euphonic impulse. 
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2, That Nfng-nahar is nine torrents, ue, mountain streams, 

3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh (f 132 ii). 

Of his first statement can be said, that he will have seen the 
book-name in histories he read, but will have heard Ning-nahar, 
probably also have seen it in current letters and accounts. 

Of his second, — ^that it bears and may be meant to bear two 
senses, {d) that the tumdn consisted of nine torrents, — their 
lands implied ; just as he says Asfara is four buliiks ” (sub- 
divisions f, 3^) — (Jf) that tuquz rud translates ntng-nakdr. 

Of his third, — that in English its sense varies as it is read 
with or without the definite article Turki rarely writes, but that 
either sense helps out his first and second, to mean that verbally 
and by its constituent units Ning-nahar is nine-torrents ; as 
verbally and by its constituents Panj-ab is five- waters. 

If. Lasi words. 

Detailed work on the Ksbul section of the Bdbur-ndma has 
stamped two impressions so deeply on me, that they claim 
mention, not as novel or as special to myself, but as set by 
the work. 

The first is of extreme risk in swift decision on any problem 
of words arising in North Afghanistan, because of its local 
concourse of tongues, the varied utterance of its unlettered tribes 
resident or nomad, and the frequent translation of proper names 
in obedience to their verbal meanings. Names lie there too in 
strata^ relics of successive occupation — Greek, Turk!, Hindi, 
Pushtu and tribes galore. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful field 
for first-hand observation of speech, the movent ocean of the 
uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism of alphabets 
and books. 

The following books, amongst others, have- prompted the 
above note : — 

Ghoswara Inscription, Kittoe, JASB., 1848, and Kielhom, 
Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 311. 
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H. Sastri’s Rdmacarita^ Introduction, p. 7 (ASB/ Memoirs). 
Cunningham’s Ancient India, voL i. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, i, xxxiv, and cii, 91. 

Leech’s Vocabularies, JASB., 1838. 

The writings of Masson {^Travels and Ariana Antiqua\Wood,^ 
Vigne, etc. 

Raverty’s Tabaqdt-i-ndsiri. 

Jarrett’s Ayin-i-akbaru 

P.R.G.S.JFor maps, 1 879 ; Macnair on the Kafirs, 1 884 ; Tanner’s 
On the Chugdnt and neighbouring tribes of Kdfiristdn, 1881 . 
Simpson’s Nagarahdra, JASB., xiii. 

Biddulph’s Dialects of the Hindu-kush, JR AS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. Jalalabad. 

Bellew’s Races of Afghdnistdn. 


F.— ON THE NAME DARA-I-NUR. 

SOMK European writers have understood the name Dara-i-nur 
to mean Valley of light, but natural features and also the artificial 
one mentioned by Colonel H. G. ’Tanner {infra), make it better 
to read the component mlr, not as Persian mlr, light, but as 
Pushtu mlr, rock. Hence it translates as Valley of Rocks, or 
Rock-valley. The region in which the valley lies is rocky and 
boulder-strewn ; its own waters flow to the Kabul-river east of 
the water of Chitral. It shews other names composed with mlr, 
in which niir suits if it means rock, but is inexplicable if it means 
light, eg. Nur-lam (Nur-fort), the master-fort in the mouth of 
Nur-valley, standing high on a rock between two streams, as 
Bablir and Tanner have both described it from eye-witness, — 
Nur-gal (village), a little to the north-west of the valley, — 
Aulugh-nur (great rock), at a crossing mentioned by Babur, 
higher up the Baran-water, — and Koh-i-nur (Rocky-mountain^). 
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which there is ground for taking as the correct form of the 
familiar “Kunar” of some European writers (Raverty’s NoUs^ 
p. io6). The dominant feature in these places dictates reading 
nur as rock ; so too the work done in Nur- valley with boulders, 
of which Colonel H. G. Tanner’s interesting account is subjoined 
(P.R.G.S. 1 88 1, p, 284). 

Some 10 miles from the source of the main stream of the 
Nur- valley the Dameneh stream enters, but the waters of the two 
never meet ; they flow side by side about three-quarters of a mile 
apart for about 12 miles and empty themselves into the Kunar 
river by different mouths, each torrent hugging closely the foot 
of the hills at its own side of the valley. Now, except in countries 
where terracing has been practised continuously for thousands of 
years, such unnatural topography as exists in the valley of Nur 
is next to impossible. The forces which were sufficient to scoop 
out the valley in the first instance, would have kept a water-way 
at the lowest part, into which would have poured the drainage of 
the surrounding mountains ; but in the Nur-valley long-continued 
terracing has gradually raised the centre of the valley high above 
the edges. The population has increased to its maximum limit 
and every available inch of ground is required for cultivation ; 
the people, by means of terrace-walls built of ponderous boulders 
in the bed of the original single stream, have little by little pushed 
the waters out of their true course, until they run, where now 
found, in deep rocky cuttings at the foot of the hills on either 
side” (p. 280). 

“ I should like to go on and say a good deal more about 
boulders ; and while I am about it I may as well mention one 
that lies back from a hamlet in Shulut, which is so big that 
a house is built in a fault or crack running across its face. 
Another pebble lies athwart the village and covers the whole of 
the houses from that side.” 
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a— ON THE NAMES OF TWO DARA-I-NUK 

WINES. 

From the two names, Arat-tashi and Suhan (Suhar) -tashi, 
which Babur gives as those of two wines of the Dara-i-nur, it 
can be inferred that he- read nur to mean rock. For if in them 
Turk! tdsh^ rock, be replaced by Pushtu nur, rock, two place- 
names emerge, Arat (-nuri) and Suhan (-nuri), known in the 
Nur- valley. 

These may be villages where the wines were grown, but it 
would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines are called 
from their villages, or indeed by any name. He says here not 
where they grow but what they are called. 

I surmise that he is repeating a joke, perhaps his own, perhaps 
a standing local one, made on the quality of the wines. For 
whether with task or with nur (rock), the names can be translated 
as Rock-saw and Rock-file, and may refer to the rough and acid 
quality of the wines, rasping and setting the teeth on edge as 
does iron on stone. 

The villages themselves may owe their names to a serrated 
edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, in which local 
people, known as good craftsmen, have seen resemblance to tools 
of their trade. 


H.— ON THE COUNTERMARK BIH BUD 

ON COINS. 

As coins of SI. Rusain Mirza Bai-qara and other rulers do 
actually bear the words Bih bud, Babur’s statement that the 
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name of Bihbud Beg was on the Mirza's coins acquires a 
numismatic interest which may make serviceable the following 
particulars concerning the passage and the beg.' 

a. The Turki passage (Ellph. MS. f. i 35 h; Haidarabad Codex 

f. 173^ ; Ilminsky p. 217). 

For ease of reference the Turk!, Persian and English version 
are subjoined : — 

(1) Yana Bihbud Beg aidi. Buriinldr chuhra-jirga-si-dd 
khidmat qtlur aidL Mtrzd-ntng qdzdqliqldridd khidmati bdqtb 
Bihbud Beg-kd bu Hndyatfii qilib aidi him tamghd u sikka-dd 
dntng dti aidi. 

(2) The Persian translation of ‘AbduV-rahIm (Muh. Shirazfs 
lith. ed. p. 1 10) : — 

Digar Bihbud Beg bud. Auivalha dar jirga-i’chuhrahd 
khidmat mikard, Chun dar qdzdqihd Mirzdrd khidmat karda 
bud u dnri muldJ^za namuda^ ainrd Hndyat karda bud kah dar 
tamghdndt sikka * ndm-i-au bud. 

(3) A literal English translation of the Turk! : — 

Another was Bihbud Beg, He served formerly in the chuhra- 
jirga-si (corps of braves). Looking tq his service in the Mirza’s 
guerilla-times, the favour had been done to Bihbud Beg that his 
name was on the stamp and coin .3 

b. Of Bihbud Beg. 

We have found little so far to add to what Babur tells of 
Bihbud Beg and what he tells we have not found elsewhere. 
The likely sources of his information are Daulat Shah and^ 
Khwand-amir who have written at length of Husain Bdi-qard. 
Considerable search in the books of both men has failed to 
discover mention of signal service or public honour connected 
with the beg. Babur may have heard what he tells in Harat 
in 912 AH. (1506 AD.) when he would see Husain's coins 

* Some discussion about these coins has already appearea tn JRAS. 1913 and 1914 
from Dr. Codrington, Mr. M. Longworth Dames and my husband. 

* This variant from the Turk! may be significant. Should tamgh&nat('i-)sikka be 
read and does this describe countermarking? 

* It will be observed that B&bnr does not explicitly say that Husain put the bag’s 
name on the coin* 
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presumably ; but later opportunity to see them must have been 
frequent during his campaigns and visits north of HindQ^kush, 
notably in Balkh. 

The sole mention we have found of Bihbud in the 

Habibu' s-siyar is that he was one of Husain’s commanders at 
the battle of ChTkman-sarai which was fought with SI. Mahmud 
Mirza Mtrdnshdht \n Muharram 876 ah. (June-July 1471 AD.).* 
His place in the list shews him to have had importance. 
"‘Amir Nizamu’d-din ‘All-sher’s brother Darwesh-i-‘ali the 
librarian {jq.v. Hai. Codex Index), and Amir Bihbud, and Muh. 
*Ali dtdka^ and Bakhshika, and Shah Wall Qipchdq, and Dost-i- 
muhammad chuh^'a, and Amir Qul-i-'‘ali, and*’ (another). 

The total of our information about the man is therefore : — 

(1) That when Husain^ from 861 to 873 AH. (i 457 to 
1469 AD.) was fighting his way up to the throne of Harat, 
Bihbud served him well in the corps of braves, (as many others 
will have done). 

(2) That he was a beg and one of Husain’s commanders in 
876 AH. (1471 AD.). 

(3) That Babur includes him amongst Husain’s begs- and 
says of him what has been quoted, doing this circa 934 AH. 
(1528 AD.), some 56 years after Khwand-amlr’s mention of him 
s,a, 876 AH. (1471 AD.). 

c Of the term chukrafirga-st used by Bdbur. 

Of this term Babur supplies an explicit explanation which 
I have not found in European writings. His own book amply 
exemplifies his explanation, as do also Khwand-amir’s and 
Haidar’s. 

He gives the explanation (f. 15^) when describing a retainer 
of his father’s who afterwards became one of his own begs. It is 
as follows : — 

“ ‘Ali-darwesh of rKhurSLsan served in the Khurasan chuhra- 
jirga-si^ one of two special corps {khdsa tabin) of serviceable 
braves (^ydrdr yigitldr') formed by SI. Abii-sa*td Mirza when 

“ ^abfbiis-styar lith. cd- iii, 228 ; HcUdarbbUd Codex text and trs. f.* 26b ai^ 
f, 169 ; Browne’s Daulat Shihp. 533. 

* JHusain born 842 ah. (1438 ad.) ; d. 911 AH. (1506 AD.). 
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he first began to arrange the government of Khurasan and 
Samarkand and, presumably, called by him the Khurasan corps 
and the Samarkand corps.” 

This shews the circle to have consisted of fighting-men, such 
serviceable braves as are frequently mentioned by Babur ; and 
his words ^^ydrdr ytgtt ” make it safe to say that if instead of 
using a Persian phrase, he had used a Turki one, ytgtt ^ brave 
would have replaced “young soldier” (Erskine). A con- 

siderable number of men on active service are styled ckuhra^ 
one at least is styled ytgtt, in the same way as others are 
styled deg^ 

Three military circles are mentioned in the Edbur-ndma, 
consisting respectively of braves, household begs (under Babur’s 
own command), and great begs. Some men are mentioned who 
never rose from the rank of brave {yigtt), some who became 
household-begs, some who went through the three grades. 

Of the corps of braves Babur conveys the information that 
Abu-sa‘Id founded it at a date which will have lain between 
1451 and 1457 AD. ; that ‘Umar Shaikh’s man ‘Ali-darwesh 
belonged to it ; and that Husain’s man Bihbud did so also. 
Both men, ‘Ali-darwesh and Bihbud, when in its circle, would 
appropriately be styled chuhra as men of the beg-circle were 
styled beg ; the Dost- i-muham mad chuhra who was a com- 
mander, (he will have had a brave’s command,) at Chikman-sarai 
{see list suprci) will also have been of this circle. Instances of the 
use by Babur of the name khasa-tdbin and its equivalent but- 
tikini are shewn on f. 209 and f 210^. A considerable number 
of Babur’s fighting men, the braves he so frequently mentions as 
sent on service, are styled chuhra and inferentially belong to 
the same circle.® 


* Cf. f. 7^ note to braves (yigiildr). There may be instances, fn. the earlier 
Farghana section where I have translated chuhra wrongly by page. My attention 
had not then been fixed on the passage about the coins, nor had I the same 
familiarity with the Kabul section. For a household page to be clearly recognizable 
as such from the context, is rare — other uses of the word are translated as their 
context dictates. 

® They can be traced through my Index and in some cases their careers followed, 
^ince I translated ckuhra-jfrga-si on f. 1 5^ by cadet>corps, I have found in the Kiibul 
section instances of long service in the corps which make the word cadet, as it is used 
in English, too young a name. 
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d. Of Bih bud on Husain Bdt-qarffs coins. 

So far it does not seem safe to accept Babur’s statement 
literally. He may tell a half-truth and obscure the rest by his 
brevity. 

Nothing in th^ sources shows ground for signal and public 
honour to Bihbud Beg, but a good deal would allow surmise 
that jesting allusion to his name might decide for Bih biid as 
a coin mark when choice had to be made of one, in the flush of 
success, in an assembly of the begs, and, amongst those b^s, 
lovers of word-play and enigma. 

The personal name is found written Bihbud, as one word and 
with medial h ; the mark is Bih bud with the terminal h in the 
Bih. There have been discussions moreover as to whether to 
read on the coins Bih bud^ it was good, or Bih buvad, let it be, 
or become, good (valid for currency ?). 

The question presents itself ; would the beg’s name have 
appeared on the coins, if it had not coincided in form with a 
suitable coin-mark ? 

Against literal acceptance of Babur’s statement there is also 
doubt of a thing at once so ben trovato and so unsupported by 
evidence. 

Another doubt arises from finding Bih bud on coins of other 
rulers, one of Iskandar Khan’s being of a later date,* others, of 
Tzmur, Shahrukh and Abu-sa‘id, with nothing to shew who 
counter:?truck it on them. 

On some of Husain’s coins the sentence Bih bud appears as 
part of the legend and not as a counterstrike. This is a good 
basis for finding a half-truth in Babur’s statement. It does not 
allow of a whole-truth in his statement because, as it is written, 
it is a coin-mark, not a name. 

An interesting matter as bearing on Husain’s use of Bih bud 
is that in 865 AH. (1461 AD.) he had an incomparable horse 
named Bihbud, one he gave in return for a falcon oh making 
peace with Mustapha Khan.* 

* This Mr. M. Longworth Dames pointed out in JRAS. i 9 * 3 - 

* Habiht^ s-siyar lith, ed. lit, 219; Fert^ trs. p. 28. For the information at^ut 
Husain’s coins giren in this appendix I am indebted to Dr. Codrington and 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames. 
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e. Of Bdbuf^s vassctl-cainage. 

The following historical details narrow the field of numismatic 
observation on coins believed struck by Babur as a vassal of 
!sma*il SafawL They are offered because not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur’s second term of rule in Transoxiana 
was not the three solar years of the B.M. Coin Catalogues but 
did not exceed eight months. He entered Samarkand in the 
middle of Rajab 917 AH. {c. Oct. ist, 1511 ad.). He returned, 
to it defeated and fled at once, after the battle of Kul-i-malik 
which was fought in Safar 918 ah. (mid- April to mid-May 
1512 AD.). Previous to the entry he was in the field, without 
a fixed base ; after his flight he was landless till at the end 
both of 920 AH. and of 15 14 AD. he had returned to Kabul. 

He would not find a full Treasury in Samarkand because the 
Auzbegs evacuated the fort at their own time ; eight months 
would not give him large tribute in kind. He failed in Trans- 
oxiana because he was the ally of a Shl‘a ; would coins bearing 
the ShX‘a legend have passed current from a Samarkand mint ? 
These various circumstances suggest that he could not have 
struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins classed in the B.M. Catalogues as of Babur’s 
vassalage, offer a point of difficulty to readers of his own- 
writings, inasmuch as neither the ** Sultan Muhammad ” of 
No. 652 (gold), nor the Sulj^n Babur Bahadur ” of the silver 
coins enables confident acceptance of them as names he himself 
would use. 


I.— ON THE WEEPING-WILLOWS OF £ 1906. 

The passage omitted from f. 190^, which seems to describe some- 
thing decorative done with weeping willows, {bed-i-mawall€M) 
has been difficult to all translators. This may be due to in- 
accurate pointing in BSbur’s original MS. or may be what a 
traveller seeing other willows at another feast could explain. 
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The .first Persian translation omits the passage (LO. 215 
t 154^) ; the second varies from the Turk!, notably by changing 
sack and sdj to shdkh throughout (LO. 2 1 7 f 1 50^). The English 
and Freinch translations differ much (Memoirs p. 206, M^moires 
i, 414), the latter taking the mawcdlah to be mula^ a hut, against 
which much is clear in the various MSS. 

Three Turk! sources * agree in reading as follows : — 

Mawallahldr-nt (or muwallah Hai. MS.) kilturdlldr, BUmdn 
sdchldri-ning yd ^amlt sdchldrt-ning drdldrtgha k : msdn-ni 
(Ilminsky, kamdn) shdkh-ntng (Hai. MS. sdkK) auzunlilghi bila 
atnjiga atnjiga kisiby qiilub turldr. 

The English and French translations differ from the Turki 
and from ope another 

(Memoirs^ p. 206) They brought in branching willow-trees. 

I do not know if they were in the natural state of the tree, or if 
the branches were formed artificially, but they had small twigs 
cut the length of the ears of a bow and inserted between them. 

(Memoires i, 434) On fa^onna des huttes (moulch^. I Is les 
^tablissent en taillant des baguettes minces, de la longeur du 
bout recourb^ de Tare, qu'on place entre des branches naturelles 
ou fa^onn^es artificiellement, je Tignore. 

The construction of the sentence appears to be thus : — Mawal- 
lahldr-nt kilturdildr^ they brought weeping- willows ; k : msdn-ni 
quiubturldr^ they had put k : msdn-nt ; alnjtga atnjiga ktsib, 
cut very fine (or slender) ; shdkh (or sakUyning aiizunlughi, of the 
length of a shdkh^ bow, or sdkh . . . ; bilmdn sdckldri-ning yd "^qmli 
sdchldri^ning drdldrtgha^ to (or at) the spaces of the sdchldr 
whether their (i.e, the willows’) own or artificial sdchldr. 

These translations clearly indicate felt difficulty. Mr. Erskine 
does not seem to have understood that the trees were Salix 
babylonica. The crux of the passage is the word k : msdn-ni, 
which tells what was placed in the spaces. It has been read as 
kamdny bow, by all but the scribes of the two good Turk! MSS. 
and as in a phrase horn of a bow. This however is not allowed 
by the Turki, for the reason that k : msan-ni is not in the genitive 
but in the accusative case. (I may say that Babur does rfot use 
ni for ning.; he keeps strictly to the prime uses of eacji enclitic, 

* Elphinstone MS. f. 150^ ; HaidarabSd MS. f. 190S ; Ilminsky., imprint p. 241. 
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ni accusative, genitive.) Moreover, if k : msdn-ni be taken 
as a genitive, the verbs qumb-turldr and kzstb have no object, no 
other accusative appearing in the sentence than k : msdn-m. 

A weighty reason against changing sdch into shdkh is that 
Dr. Ilminsky has not done so. He must have attached meaning 
to sdch since he uses it throughout the passage. He was nearer 
the region wherein the original willows were seen at a feast. 
Unfortunately nothing shows how he interpreted the word. 

Sdchmdq is a tassel ; is it also a catkin and were there 
decorations, kimsdn-nt (things kimsa^ or flowers Ar. kim, or 
something shining, kimcka^ gold brocade) hung in between the 
catkins ? 

Ilminsky writes mu'lah (with hamza) and this de Courteille 
translates by hut. The Hai. MS. writes znu'wallah (marking 
the zafnma). 

In favour of reading mawallah (mu/ah) as a tree and that tree 
Salix babylonica the weeping-willow, there are annotations in the 
Second Persian translation and, perhaps following it, in the 
Elphinstone MS. of ndm-i-dirakhty name of a tree, diddn’i-bed, 
sight of the willow, bed-i-mawallah^ mournful- willow. Standing 
alone mawallah means weeping-willow, in this use answering to 
majniin the name Panj-abis give the tree, from Leila’s lover the 
distracted />. Majnun (Brandis). 

The whole question may be solved by a chance remark from 
a traveller witnessing similar festive decoration at another feast 
in that conservative region. 


j._ON BABUR’S EXCAVATED CHAMBER 
AT QANDAHAR (f. 2086 ). 

Since making my note (f. 208^) on the wording of the passage 
in which Babur mentions extavation done by him at Qandahar, 
I have learned that he must be speaking of the vaulted chamber 
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containing the celebrated inscriptions about which much has 
been written.* 

The primary inscription, the one commemorating Babur’s 
final possession of Qandahar, gives the chamber the character of 
a Temple of Victory and speaks of it as Razvdq-t-jahdn namdi. 
World -she wing-portal,* doubtless because of its conspicuous 
position and its extensive view, probably also in allusion to its 
declaration of victory. Mir Ma‘sum writes of it as a Pesh-taq, 
frontal arch, wh|clv coupled with Mohan Tail’s word arch ifdq^ 
suggests that the chamber was entered through an arch pierced 
in a parallelogram smoothed on the rock and having resemblance 
to the pesh-tdq of buildings, a suggestion seeming the more 
probable that some inscriptions are on the “ wings ” of the arch. 
But by neither of the above-mentioned names do Mohan Tail 
and later travellers call the chamber or write of the place ; all 
describe it by its approach of forty steps, Chihil-zlna.3 

The excavation has been chipped out of the white-veined 
limestone of the bare ridge on and below which stood Old 
Qandahar.3 It does not appear from the descriptions to have 
been on the summit of the ridge ; Bellew says that the forty 
steps start half-way up the height. I have found no estimate 
of the height of the ridge, or statement that the steps end at the 
chamber. The ridge however seems to have been of noticeably 
dominating height. It rises steeply to the north and there ends 
in the naze of which Babur writes. The foot of the steps is 
guarded by two towers. Mohan Tall, unaccustomed to mountains, 
found their ascent steep and dizzy. The excavated chamber of 
the inscriptions, which Bellew describes as bow-shaped and 
dome-roofed ”, he estimated as 12 feet at the highest point, 

* Muh. Ma*§um BhakkaH's Tdrikh-i-sind 1600, Malet’s Trs. iSSS* P* Mohan 
Lall’s Journal 1834, p. 279 and Travels 1846, p. 31 1 ; Bellcw’s Political Mission to 
Afgh&nist&n 1857, p. 232 ; Journal A siatique 1890, Darmesteter’s Za 

tion de Qandah&r ; JR AS. 1898, Beames’ Geography oj the QandahAr inscription, 
Murray’s Hand-book oJ the PanJab etc. 1883 has an account which as to the Inscrip- 
tions shares in the inaccuracies of its sources (Bellew & Lumsden). 

* The plan of Qandahar given in the official account of the Second Afghan War, 
makes Chihil-zlna appear on the wrong side of the ridge, n. w. instead of n. e. ^ 

3 destroyed in 1714 ad. It lay 3 m. west of the present Qandahar (nbt its 
immediate successor). It must be observed that Darmesteter’s insufficient help in 
plans and maps* led him to identify Chihil-zlna with Chihil-dukhtar^ (Forty- 
daughters). 
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12 feet deep and S feet wide. Two sculptured beasts guard the 
entrance ; Bcllew calls them leopards but tigers would better 
symbolize the watch and ward of the Tiger Babur. In truth 
the whole work, weary steps of approach, tiger guardians, com- 
memorative chamber, laboriously incised words, are admirably 
symbolic of his long-sustained resolve and action, taken always 
with Hindustan as the goal. 

There are several inscriptions of varying date, within and 
without the chamber. Mohan Lall saw and copied them ; 
Darmesteter worked on a copy ; the two English observers 
Lumsden and Bellew made no attempt at correct interpretation. 
In the versions all give there are inaccuracies, arising from 
obvious causes, especially from want of historical data. The last 
word has not been said ; revision awaits photography and the 
leisured expert. A part of the needed revision has been done 
by Beames, who deals with the geography of what Mir Ma^sum 
himself added under Akbar after he had gone as •Governor to 
Qandahar in 1007 AH. (1598 AD.). This commemorates not 
Babur’s but Akbar’s century of cities. 

It is the primary inscription only which concerns this Appendix. 
This is one in relief in the dome of the chamber, recording in 
florid Persian that Abu’l-ghazI Babur took possession of Qandahar 
on Shawwal 13th 928 AH, (Sep. ist 1522 ad.), that in the same 
year he commanded the construction of this Rawdq-i-jahdn- 
namdiy and that the work had been completed by his son Kamran 
at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
‘Askari in 9 . . (mutilated). After this the gravure changes in 
character. 

In the above, Babur’s title Abu’l-ghazi fixes the date of the 
inscription as later than the battle of Kanwaha (f. 324^), because 
it was assumed in consequence of this victory over a Hindu, in 
March 1527 (Jumada II 933 AH.). 

The mutilated date 9 . . is given by Mohan Lall as 952 AH. 
but this does not suit several circumstances, e.g. it puts com- 
pletion "too far beyond the time mentioned as consumed by the 
work, nine years, — ^and it was not that at which Kamran made 
over charge to ^Askari, but-followed the expulsion of both full- 
brothers from QandahSr by their half-brother Humiyun. 
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The mutilated date 9 . . is given by Darmesteter as 933 AH. 
but this again does not fit the historical circumstance that 
Kamran was in Qandahar after that date and till 937 AH, This 
date (937 AH.) we suggest as fitting to replace the lost figures, 

(1) because in that year and after his father^s death, Kamran 
gave the town to ‘Askari and went himself to Hindustan, and 

(2) because work begun in 928 AH. and recorded as occupying 
70-80 men for nine years would be complete in 937 AH.* The 
inscription would be one of the last items of the work. 


The following matters are added here because indirectly con- 
nected with what has been said and because not readily accessible. 

a. Birth of Kamran. 

Kamran’s birth falling in a year of one of the Bdbur-ndma 
gaps, is nowhere mentioned. It can be closely inferred as 914 
or 915 AH. from the circumstances that he was younger than 
Humayun born late in 913 AH., that it is not mentioned in the 
fragment of the annals of 914 AH., and that he was one of the 
children enumerated by Gul-badan as going with her father to 
Samarkand in 916 AH. (Probably the children did not start 
with their father in the depth of winter across the mountains.) 
Possibly the joyful name Kamran is linked to the happy issue 
of the Mughal rebellion of 914 AH. Kamran would thus be 
about 1 8 when left in charge of Kabul and Qandahar by Babur 
in 932 AH. before the start for the fifth expedition to Hindustan. 

A letter from Babur to KamrSn in Qandahar is with Kehr’s 
Latin version of the Bdbur-ndma^ in Latin and entered on the 
lining of the cover. It is shewn by its main topic viz. the 
despatch of Ibrahim Ludfs son to Kamran's charge, to date 
somewhere close to Jan. 3rd 1527 (Rabru’l-awwal 29th 933 ah.) 
because on that day Babur writes of the despatch (Hai. Codex 
f. ^o 6 b foot). 

Presumably the letter was with KamrSn's own copy of the 
Bdbur-ndmcu That copy may have reached Humayun’s Jiands 

* TSrikh-i-raskfdt tn. p. 3S7 ; Akhar^n&ma trs. i, 290. « 
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(JRAS 1908 p. 828 et seq^. The next known indication of the 
letter is given in St. Petersburg by Dr. Kehr. He will have seen 
it or a copy of it with the B.N. Codex he copied (one of unequal 
correctness), and he, no doubt, copied it in its place on the fly-leaf 
or board of his own transcript, but if so, it has disappeared. 

Fuller particulars of it and of other items accompanying it are 
given in JRAS 1908 p. 828 et seq. 


K.— AN AFGHAN LEGEND. 

My husband*s article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of 
April 1901 begins with an account of the two MSS- from which 
it is drawn, ifiz. 1 . 0 . 581 in Pushtu, I.O. 582 in Persian. Both 
are mainly occupied with an account of the Yusuf-zaL The 
second opens by telling of the power of the tribe in Afghanistan 
and of the kindness of Malik Shah Sulaiman, one of their chiefs, 
to Aulugh Beg Mirza Kahult^ (Babur's paternal uncle,) when he 
was young and in trouble, presumably as a boy ruler. 

It relates that one day a wise man of the tribe. Shaikh 
‘Usman saw Sulaiman sitting with the young Mirza on his knee 
and warned him that the boy had the eyes of Yazid and would 
destroy him and his family as Yazid had destroyed that of the 
Prophet. Sulaiman paid him no attention and gave the Mirza 
his daughter in marriage. Subsequently the Mirza having 
invited the Yusuf-zai to Kabul, treacherously killed Sulaiman 
and 700 of his followers. They were killed at the place called 
Siyah-sang near Kabul ; it is still known, writes the chronicler 
in about 1770 AD. (1184 AH.), as the Grave of the Martyrs. 
Their tombs are revered and that of Shaikh ‘Usman in 
particular. 

Shah Sulaiman was the eldest of the seven sons of Malik 
Taju’d-din ; the second was Sultan Shah, the father of Malik 
Ahmad. Before Sulaiman was killed he made three requests 
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of Auiugh Beg ; one ot them was that his nephew Ahmad’s 
life might be spared. This was granted. 

Auiugh Beg died (after ruling from 865 to 907 AH.), and 
Babur defeated his son-in-law and successor M. Muqim.(. 4 fy*««, 
910 AH.). Meantime the Yusuf-zai had migrated to Pasha war 
but later on took Saw^d from SI. Wais (Hai. Codex ff. 219, 
2.2,0b, 221). 

When Babur came to rule in Kabul, he at first professed 
friendship for the Yusuf-zai but became prejudiced against 
them through their enemies the Dilazak * who gave force to 
their charges by a promised subsidy of 70,000 shdhrukht. 
Babur therefore determined, says the Yusuf-zSi chronicler, to 
kill Malik * Ahmad and so wrote him a friendly invitation to 
Kabul. Ahmad agreed to go, and set out with four brothers 
who were famous musicians. Meanwhile the Dilazak had 
persuaded Babur to put Ahmad to death at once, for they said 
Ahmad was so clever and eloquent that if allowed to speak, he 
would induce the Padshah to pardon him. 

On Ahmad's arrival in Kabul, he is said to have learned that 
Babur's real object was his death. His companions wanted to 
tie their turbans together and let him down over the wall of the 
fort, but he rejected their proposal as too dangerous for him and 
them, and resolved to await his fate. He told his companions 
however, except one of the musicians, to go into hiding in 
the town. 

Next morning there was a great assembly and Babur sat on 
the dais-throne. Ahmad made his reverence on entering but 
Babur’s only acknowledgment was to make bow and arrow 
ready to shoot him. When Ahmad saw that Babur s intention 
was to shoot him down without allowing him to speak, he 
unbuttoned his jerkin and stood still before the Padshah. 
Babur, astonished, relaxed the tension of his bow and asked 
Ahmad what he meant. Ahmad’s only reply was to tell the 
Padshah not to question him but to do what he intended. 
Babur again asked his meaning and again got the same reply. 

* Hai. Codex, Index sniu 

’ It is needless to say that a good deal in this story may be merely fear and 
supposition accepted as ocGurrence. 
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Babur put the same question a third time, adding that he could 
not dispose of the matter without knowing more. Then Ahmad 
opened the mouth of praise, expatiated on Babur’s excellencies 
and said that in this great assemblage many of his subjects 
were looking on to see the shooting ; that his jerkin being very 
thicks the arrow might not pierce it ; the shot might fail and 
the spectators blame the Padshah for missing his mark ; for 
these reasons he had thought it best to bare his breast. Babur 
was so pleased by this reply thai he resolved to pardon Ahmad 
at dnce^ and laid down his bow. 

Said he to Ahmad, " What sort of man is Buhlul Liidi ? ” 

“ A giver of horses,” said Ahmad. 

“ And of what sort hij? son Sikandar ? ” “A giver of robes.” 

“ And of what sort is • Babur ? ” “ He,” said Ahmad, “ is 

a giver of heads.” 

“ Then,” rejoined Babur, “ I give you yours.” 

The Padshah now became quite friendly with Ahmad, came 
down from his throne, took him by the hand and led him into 
another room where they d^nk together. Three times did 
Baburshave his cup filled, and after drinking a portion, give the 
rest to Ahmad. At length the wine mounted to Babur’s head ; 
he grew merry and began to dance. Meantime Ahmad’s 
musician played and Ahmad who knew Persian well, poured 
out an eloquent harangue. When Babur had danced for some 
time, he held out his hands to Ahmad for a reward {bakhshtsh\ 
saying, “ I am your performer.” Three times did he open his 
hands, and thrice did Ahmad, with a profound reverence, drop 
a gold coin into them. Babur took the coins, each time placing 
his hand on his head. He then took off his robe and gave it to 
Ahmad ; Ahmad took off his own coat, gave it to Adu the 
musician, and put on what the Padshah had given. 

Ahmad returned safe to his tribe. He declined a second- 
invitation to Ksbul, and sent in his stead his brother Shah 
Mansur. Mansur received speedy dismissal as Babur was dis- 
pleased at Ahmad’s not coming. On his return to his tribe 
Man^r advised them to retire to the mountains and make 
a strong sangur. This they did ; as foretold, Bibur came into 
their country with a large army. He devastate their lands 
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but could make no impression on their fort. In order the 
better to judge of its character, he, as was his wont, disguised 
himself as a Qalandar, and went with friends one dark night to 
the Mahura hill where the stronghold was, a day’s journey 
from the Padshah’s camp at Diarun. 

It was the ‘Id-i-qurban and there was a great assembly and 
feasting at Shih Mansur’s house, at the back of the Mahura- 
mountain, still known as Shah Mansur’s throne. Babur went 
in his disguise to the back of the house and stood among the 
crowd in the courtyard. He asked servants as they went to 
and fro about Shah Mansur’s family and whether he had 
a daughter. They gave him straightforward answers. 

At the time Musammat Bibi Mubaraka, Shah Mansur’s 
daughter was sitting with other women in a tent. Her eye fell 
on the qalandars and she sent a servant to Babur with some 
cooked meat folded between two loaves. Babur asked who had 
sent it ; the servant said it was Shah Mansur’s daughter Bibi 
Mubaraka. ** Where is she ? ” ** That is she, sitting in front 

of you in the tent.” Babur Padshah became entranced with 
her beauty and asked the woman-servant, what was her dis- 
position and her age and whether she was betrothed. The 
servant replied by extolling her mistress, saying that her virtue 
equalled her beauty, that she was pious and brimful of rectitude 
and placidity ; also that she was not betrothed. Babur then 
left with his friends, and behind the house hid between two 
stones the food that had been sent to him. 

He returned to camp in perplexity as to what to do ; he saw 
he could not take the fort ; he was ashamed to return to Kabul 
with nothing effected ; moreover he was in the fetters of love. 
He therefore wrote in friendly fashion to Malik Ahmad and 
asked for the daughter of Shah Mansur, son of Shah Sulaiman. 
Great objection was made and earlier misfortunes accruing to 
Yusuf-zal chiefs who had given daughters to Aulugh Beg and 
SI. Wais (Khan MirzS ?) were quoted. They even said they 
had no daughter to give. Babur replied with a “ beautiful ” 
royal letter, told of his visit disguised to Shah Mansur’s house, 
of his seeing Bibl MubSraka and as token of the truth of^ his 
story, asked tl>em to search for the food he had hidden. » They 
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searched and found. Ahmad and Man^ifir were still averse, but 
the tribesmen urged that as before theyr had always made 
sacrifice for the tribe so should they do now, for by giving the 
daughter in marriage, they would save the tribe from Babur’s 
anger. The Maliks then said that it should be done “ for the 
good of the tribe ”, 

When their consent was made known to Babur, the drums of 
joy were beaten and preparations were made for the marriage ; 
presents were sent to the bride, a sword of his also, and the two 
Maliks started out to escort her. They are said to have come 
from Thana by M'amura (?), crossed the river at Chakdara, 
taken a narrow road between two hills and past Talash- village 
to the hack of Tiri (?) where the Padshah’s escort met them. 
The Maliks returned, spent one night at Chakdara and nqxt 
morning reached their homes at the Mahura sangur. 

Meanwhile Runa the nurse who had control of Malik Mansur’s 
household, with two other nurses and many male and female 
servants, went on with Bibi Mubaraka to the royal camp. The 
bride was set down with all honour at a large tent in the middle 
of the camp. 

That night and on the following day the wives of the officers 
came to visit her but she paid them no attention. So, they 
said to one another as they were returning to their tents, “ Her 
beauty is beyond question, but she has shewn us no kindness, 
and has not spoken to us ; we do not know what mystery there 
is about her.” 

Now Bibi Mubaraka had charged her servants to let her know 
when the Padshah was approaching in order that she might 
receive him according to Malik Ahmad’s instructions; They 
said to her, ‘‘ That was the pomp just now of the Padshah’s going 
to prayers at the general mosque.” That same day after the 
Mid-day Prayer, the Padshah went towards her tent. Her 
servants informed her, she immediately left her divan and 
advancing, lighted up the carpet by her presence, and stood 
respectfully with folded hands. When the Padshah entered, she 
bowed herself before him. But her face remained entirely 
covered. At length the Padshah seated himself' on the divan 
and said to her, “Come AfghSniya, be seated.” Again she 
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bowed before him, and stood as before. A second time he said, 
Afghahiya, be seated.” Again she prostrated herself before 
him and came a little nearer, but still stood. Then the Padshah 
pulled the veil from her face and beheld incomparable beauty. 
He was entranced, he said again, ‘‘O, AfghSniya, sit down.” 
Then she bowed herself again, and said, “ I have a j>etition to 
make. If an order be given, I will make it.” The Padshah 
said kindly, ” Speak.” Whereupon she with both hands took 
up her dress and said, “Think that the whole Yusuf-zal tribe is 
enfolded in my skirt, and pardon their offences for my sake.” 
Said the Padshah, “ I forgive the Yusuf-zal all their offences in 
thy presence, and cast them ail into thy skirt. Hereafter I shall 
have no ill-feeling to the Yusuf-za!.” Again she bowed before 
him*; the Padshah took her hand and led her to the divan. 

When the Afternoon Prayer time came and the Padshah rose 
from the divan to go to prayers, Bibi Mubaraka jumped up and 
fetched him his shoes,* He put them on and said very pleasantly, 
“ I am extremely pleased with you and your tribe and 1 have 
pardoned them all for your sake.” Then he said with a smile, 
“ We know it was Malik Ahmad taught you all these ways.” 
He then went to prayers and the Bibl remained to say hers in 
the tent. 

After some days the camp moved from Diarun and proceeded 
by Bajaur and Tank! to Kabul.® 

Bibi Mubaraka, the Blessed Lady, is often mentioned by 
Gul-badan ; she had no children ; and lived an honoured life, 
as her chronicler says, until the beginning of Akbars reign, 
when she died. Her brother Mir Jamal rose to honour under 
Babur, Humayun and Akbar. 

* Always left beyond the carpet on which a reception is held. 

® This is not in agreement with Babur’s movements. 
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L.— ON MAHiM’S ADOPTION OF HIND-AL. 

The passage quoted below about Mahim’s adoption of the 
unborn Hind-Sl we have found so far only in Kehr’s transcript 
oiih^Bdbur-ndma{t.€.ih^ St. Petersburg Foreign Office Codex). 
Ilminsky reproduced it (Kasan imprint p. 281) and de Courteille 
translated it (ii, 45), both with endeavour at emendation. It is 
interpolated in Kehr’s MS. at the wrong place, thus indicating 
that it was once marginal or apart from the text. 

I incline to suppose the whole a note made by Humayun, 
although part of it might be an explanation made by Babur, at 
a later date, of an over-brief passage in his diary. Of such 
passages there are several instances. What is strongly against 
its being Babur’s where otherwise it might be his, is that Mahim, 
as he always calls her simply, is there written of as Hazrat 
WSlida, Royal Mother and with the honorific plural. That 
plural Babur uses for his own mother (dead 14 years before 
925 AH.) and never for Mahim. The note is as follows : — 

“ The explanation is this ; — As up to that time those of one 
birth {tuqqdfty womb) with him (Humayun), that is to say a son 
Bar-bul, who was younger than he but older than the rest, and 
three daughters, Mihr-jSn and two others, died in childhood, he 
had a great wish for one of the same birth with him.* I had 
said ‘ What it would have been if there had been one of the 
same birth with him ! (Humayun). Said the Royal Mother, 
" If Dil-dar Aghacha bear a son, how is it if I take him and rear 
him ? ’ ‘ It is very good ’ said I.” 

So far doubtfully might be Babur’s but it may be Humayun’s 
written as a note for Babur. What follows appears to be by 
some-one who knew the details of Mahim’s household talk and 
was in Kibul when Dil-d 5 r’s child was taken from her. 

Seemingly women have the custom of taking omens in the 
following way : — When they have said, ' Is it to be a boy ? is it 

■ ue, HamayQn wished for a full-brother or sister, another child in the house with 
him. The ab^e names of his brother and sister are given elsewhere only by Gul- 
badan (f. U). 
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to be a girl ? ’ they write ‘All or Hasan on one of two pieces of 
paper and Fatima on the other, put each paper into a ball of 
clay and throw both into a bowl of water. Whichever opens 
first is taken as an omen ; if the man’s, they say a man-child 
will be born ; if the woman’s, a girl will be bom. They took 
the omen ; it came out a man.” 

“ On this glad tidings we at once sent letters off.^ A few 
days later God’s mercy bestowed a son. Three days before the 
news * and three ddys after the birth, they 3 took the child from 
its mother, (she) willy-nilly, brought it to our house ^ and took 
it in their charge. When we sent the news of the birth, Bhira 
was being taken. They named him Hind-Sl for a good omen 
and benediction.” s 

The whole may be Humayun’s, and prompted by a wish to 
remove an obscurity his father had left and by sentiment stirred 
through reminiscence of a cherished childhood. 

Whether Humayun wrote the whole or not, how is it that the 
passage appears only in the Russian group of BSburiana ? 

An apparent answer to this lies in the following little mosaic 
of circumstances : — The St. Petersburg group of Baburiana ^ is 
linked to Kamran’s own copy of the Bdbur-ndtna by having 
with it a letter of Babur to Kamran and also what may be a note 
indicating its passage into Humayun’s hands (JRAS 1908 
p. 830). If it did so pass, a note by Humayun may have become 
associated with it, in one of several obvious ways. This would 
be at a date earlier than that of the Klphinstone MS. and would 
explain why it is found in Russia and not in Indian MSS.^ 

* The “ we ” might be Mahim and Humaynn, to Babur in camp. 

* Perhaps before announcing the birth anywhere. 

3 Presumably this plural is honorific for the Honoured Mother M^lm. 

^ Mfthim's and Huma)run’s quarters. 

5 Gul-badan’s Ifumd^^n-ndma, f. 8, 

® JRAS. A. S. Beveridge’s Notes on Bdbur-ndma MSS. fqoo, [19O2,] 1905, 
1906, [1907,] 1908 (Kehrfs transcript, p. 76, and Latin translation with new letter 
of B&bur p. 828). 

^ In all such matters of the Bdbur-ndma Codices, it has to be remembered that 
their number has been small. 
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SECTION.] 

M.— ON THE TERM BAHRT QUTAS. 

TiIat the term bahrl quids is interpreted by Meninski, Erskine, 
and de Courteille in senses so widely differing as equus mari^ 
iimuSf mountain-cow, and boeuf vert de mer is due, no doubt, to 
their writing when the quids, the yak, was less well known than 
it now is. 

The word qil^s represents both the yak itself and its neck- 
tassel and tail. Hence Meninski explains it by nodus fitn- 
briatus ex cauda seu crinibus equi maritimi. His “sea-horse” 
appears to render bahrt quids, and is explicable by the circum- 
stance that the same purposes are served by horse-tails and by 
yak-tails and tassels, namely, with both, standards are fashioned, 
horse-equipage is ornamented or perhaps furnished with fly- 
flappers, and the ordinary hand-fly-flappers are made, ix, the 
chowries of Anglo- India. 

Erskine’s “mountain-cow” (^Memoirs p.3i7)may well be due 
to his munshVs giving the yak an alternative name, viz. Kjosh- 
gau (Vigne) or Khdsh-gau (Ney Elias), which appears to mean 
mountain-cow (cattle, oxen ; ^ 

De Courteille’s Dictionary p.422, explains qutds (quids) as bceu/ 
marin {bahrt quids) and his Mitnoires ii, 191, renders Babur’s 
bahrt quids by boeuf vert de mer (f.276, p.490 and n.8). 

The term bahrt quids could be interpreted with more confidence 
if one knew where the seemingly Arabic-Turki compound 
originated.® Babur uses it in Hindustan where the neck-tassel 

* Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir 277-8; TarSkh-i^roshidi trs. , p. 302 and n. and 
p. 466 and note. 

* It is not likely to be one heard current in Hindiistan, any more than is Babur’s 
Ar. bik-qalamHn as a name of a bird (Index s.fe.) ; both seem to be “ book>w>Bds ” 
and may be. traced or ' known as he uses them in some ancient dictionary or book of 
travels originating outside HindOstan 

W 
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and the tail of the domestic ySk are articles of commerce, and 
where, as also probably in Kabul, he will have known of the 
same class of yak as a saddle-animal and as a beast of burden into 
Kashmir and other border-lands of sufficient altitude to allow 
Its survival. A part of its wide Central Asian habitat abutting 
on Kashmir is Little Tibet, through which flows the upper Indus 
and in which tame yak are largely bred, Skardo being a place 
specially mentioned by travellers as having them plentifully. 
This suggests that the term bahrt quids is due to the great 
river (baAr) and that those of which Babur wrote in Hindustan 
were from Little Tibgt and its great river. But bahri may 
apply to another region where also the domestic ySk abounds, 
that of the great lakes, inland seas such as Pangong, whence the 
y 5 k comes and goes between Yarkand and the Hindustan 
border. 

The second suggestion, viz. that “ bahrt quids ” refers to the 
habitat of the domestic ySk in lake and marsh lands of high 
altitude (the wild yak also but, as Tibetan, it is less likely to be 
concerned here) has support in Dozy’s account of the bahrt 
falcon, a bird mentioned also by Abu’l-fazl amongst sporting 
birds (^Aytn-i-ukbari^ Blochmann’s trs. p*295) ; — Bahri^ espice 
de faucon U meilleur paur les oiseaux de tnarais. Ce renseign- 
ment explique peui-Sire Vorigine du mot. Marguerite en donne 
la mime etymologie que Tashmend et le Pire Guagix, Selon lui 
ce faucon aurait iti appeli ainsi parce qu^il vient de rautre c 6 ti^ 
de la mer^ mais peut-Stre diriva-t-if de bahrt dans le sens de 
marais^ flaque^ itang.^^ 

Dr. E, Denison Ross’ Polyglot List of Birds (^Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ii, 289) gives to the Qard Qtrghdwal 
(Black pheasant) the synonym “ Sea-pheasant ”, this being the 
literal translation of its Chinese name, and quotes fVom the 
Manchu-Chinese “ Mirror ” the remark that this is a black 
pheasant but called sea-pheasant ” to distinguish it from other 
black ones. 

It may be observed that Babur writes of the ySk once only 
and then of the bahri qdtds so that there is no warrant from him 
for taking the term to apply to the wild yak. His cousin and 
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contemporary IjEaid'cir MlrzS, however, mentions the wild yak 
twice and simply as the wild qutas. 

The following are random gleanings about " bahri" and 
the yak : — 

(1) An instance of the use of the Persian equivalent darySi 
of bakrt, sea-borne or over-sea, is found in the Akbar-ndmaiJ&Vo. 
Ind. ed. ii, 216) where the African elephant is described as fil- 
i-darySt. 

(2) In Egypt the word bahri has acquired the sense of 
northern, presumably referring to what lies or is borne across its 
northern sea, the Mediterranean. 

(3) Vigne {Travels in Kashmir ii, 277-8) warns against 
confounding the quch-qdr i.e, the gigantic moufflon, Pallas* 
Ovis ammon, with the Kosh-gau, the cow of the Kaucasus, i.e. the 
yak. He says, “ Kaucasus {hodie Hindu-kush) was originally 
from Kosh, and Kosh is applied occasionally as a prefix, e.g, 
Kosh-gau, the y 5 k or ox of the mountain or Kaucasus.” He 
wrote from Skardo in Little Tibet and on the upper Indus. 
He gives the name of the female yak as ydk-mo and of the 
half-breeds with common cows as bzch, which class he says is 
common and of “ all colours ”. 

(4) Mr. Ney Elias’ notes {Tdrikh-i-rashidi trs. pp.302 and 
466) on the quids are of great interest. He gives the following 
synonymous names for the wild yak, Bos Poephagus, Khdsh-gau, 
the Tibetan yak or Dong. 

(5) Hume and Henderson (Ldhor to Yarkand p. $ 9 ) '^dte of 
the numerous black yak-hair tents seen round the Pangong Lake, 
of fine saddle yaks, and of the tame ones as being some white or 

’ brown but mostly black. 

(6) Olufken’s Through the Unknown Pamirs speaks 

of the large numbers of Bos grunniens (yak) domesticated by 
the Kirghiz in the Pamirs. 

(7) Cf. Gazetteer of India s.n. yak. 

(8) Shaikh Zain applies the word bahri to the porpoise, when 
paraphrasing the Bdbur-ndma f.28i^. 
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N.— NOTES ON A FEW BIRDS. 

In attempting to identify some of the birds of Babur's lists 
difficulty arises from the variety of names provided by the 
different tongues of the region concerned, and also in some 
cases by the application of one name to differing birds. The 
following random gleanings enlarge and, in part, revise some 
earlier notes and translations of Mr. Erskine's and my own. 
They are offered as material for the use of those better acquainted 
with bird-lore and with Himalayan dialects. 

a. Concerning the lukha, luja^ liicha^ kiija (f. 13S and f.278^). 

The nearest word I have found to lilkha and its similars is 
likkhy a florican (Jerdon, ii, 615), but the florican has not the 
chameleon colours of the liikha (van). As Babur when writing 
in Hindustan, uses such ^‘book-words" as An bahrt {jqutds^ and 
An bu-qalamun (chameleon), it would not be strange if his name 
for the “ liikha " bird represented An awja^ very beautiful, or 
connected with An lohy shining splendour. 

The form is found in Ilminsky's imprint p. 301 {^Mimoires 
ii, 198, koudjeh). 

What is confusing to translators is that (as it now seems to 
me) Babur appears to use the name kabg-i-dari in both passages 
(f. 135 and {,27Sb) to represent two birds ; (i) he compares the 
liikha as to size with the kabg^i-dari of the Kabul regiqn, and 
(^) for size and colour with that of Hindustan. But the bird of’ 
the Western Himalayas known by the name kabg-i-dari is the 
Himalayan snow-cock, Tetraogallus himdlayensisy Turk!, aiildr 
and in the Kabul region, chiurtika (f.249, Jerdon, ii, 549““50) ; 
while the kabg-i-da^i (syn. chikor^ of Hindustan, whether of 
hili or plain, is one or more of much smaller birds. 

The snow-cock being 28 inches in length, the liikha bird must 
be of this size. Such birds as to size and plumage of changing 
colour are the Lophophori and TrapagonSy varieties of which are 
found in places suiting Babur’s account of the liikha. 
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It may be noted that the Himalayan snow-cock is still called 
kabg-i-dari in Afghanistan (Jerdon, ii, S5o) and in Kashmir 
(Vigne^s Travels in Kashmir ii, i8). As its range is up to 
1 8,000 feet, its Persian name describes it correctly whether read 
as “ of the mountains ” {dart)^ or as “ royal ” {dart) through its 
splendour. 

I add here the following notes of Mr. Erskine's, which I have 
not quoted already where they occur (ct. f. 135 and £.278^) : — 
On f 135 , “ lokheh ” is said to mean hill-chikor. 

On f.278^, to lujeh ”, The Persian has lukheh,^^ 

„ to “ kepki durrt ”, “ The kepkt deri, or durri is 
much larger than the common kepk of Persia 
and is peculiar to Khorasan. It is said to be 
a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia 
and Khorasan is the hill-chikor of India.” 

„ to higher up ”, The lujeh may be the chikor 
of the plains which Hunter calls bartavelle or 
Greek partridge.” 

The following corrections are needed about my own notes : — 
(i) on f. 135 (p. 213) n.7 is wrongly referred ; it belongs to the 
first word, viz, kabg-i-dariy of p. 214; (2) on f 279 (p. 496) n.2 
should refer to the second kabg-i-dqri. 

b. Birds called milndl {var, mondl and moonaul). 

Yule writing in Hobson Jobson (p. 580) of the ^^moonaur which 
he -identifies as Lophophorus Impeyanus^ queries whether, on 
grounds he gives, the word moonaul is connected etymologically 
with Sanscrit muniy an “ eremite In continuation of his topic, 
I give here the names of other birds called mundly which I have 
noticed in various ornithological works while turning their pages 
for other information. 

Besides L, Impeyanus and Trapagon Ceriornis satyra which 
Yule mentions as called moonaur\ there are L, refulgenSy 
nttindl and Ghur (mountain)-;/^i/«^r// Trapagon Ceriornis satyra" 
called mundl in Nipal ; T, C, ntelanocephaluSy called* sing 
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(horned)-wjiw^/ in the N.VV. Himalayas ; T, hiindlayensis, the 
jer- or cher-mundl of the same region, known also as chikor ; 
and Ler^a nevicola^ the snow-partridge known in Garhwal as 
Quotr^ or Qur-munaL Do all these birds behave in such a way 
as to suggest that mundl may imply the individual isolation 
related by Jordon of L. ImpeyanuSy “ In the autumnal and winter 
months numbers are generally collected in the same quarter of 
the forest, though often so widely scattered that each bird 
appears to be alone?” My own search amongst vocabularies of 
hill-dialects for the meaning of the word has been unsuccessful, 
spite of the long range ntundls in the Himalayas. 

c. Concerning the word chiurtikay chourtka. 

Jerdon's entry (ii, S49, 554) of the name chourtka as a 
synonym of Tetraogallus himdlayensis enables me to fill a gap 
I have left on f.249 (p.491 and n.6),^ with the name Himalayan 
snow-cock, and to allow Babur’s statement to be that he, in 
January 1520 ad. when coming down from the Pdd-i-ptch pass, 
saw many snow-cocks. The Mcjnoirs (p.282) has chikors'\ 
which in India is a synonym for kabg-i-dari\ the MSmoires 
(ii, 122) has sauterelleSy but this meaning of chturtika does not 
suit wintry January. That month would suit for the descent 
from higher altitudes of snow-cocks. Griffith, a botanist who 
travelled in Afghanistan cir, 1838 AD., saw myriads of cicadte 
between Qilat-i-ghilzai and Ghazni, but the month was July. 

d. On the qutdn (f. 142, p. 224 ; Memoirs^ p. T 5 3 I Meinoires ii, 3 ^ 3 )- 

Mr. Erskine for qutdn enters khawdsil [gold-finch] which he 
will have seen interlined in the Elphinstone Codex (f. 109^) in 
explanation of qutdn. 

Shaikh Effendi (Kunos’ ed., p. 139) explains qiitdn to be the 
gold-finch, SteigUtz. 

Ilminsky’s qutdn (p. 175) is translated by M. de Courteille as 
pilicane and certainly some copies of the 2nd Persian translation 
[Muh. Sklrdzi's p. 90] have hawdsily pelican. 

The pelican would class better than the small finch with the 

* My nate 6 on p. 421 shows my earlier difficulties, due to not knowing (when 
writing it) that kabg^i-dari represents the snow-cock in the Western Him 3 ,layas. 
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herons and egrets of Babur’s trio ; it also would appear a more 
likely bird to be caught “ with the cord 

That Babur’s qutdn {haivdsit) migrated in great nuftibers is 
however against supposing it to be Pelicanus onocrotatus which 
is seen in India during the winter, because it appears there in 
moderate numbers only, and Blanford with other ornithologists 
states that no western pelican migrates largely into India* 

Perhaps the qutdn was Linnaeus* Pelicanus '^arbo of which 
one synonym is Carbo comoranuSy the cormorant,, a bird seen in 
India in large numbers of both the large and small varieties. 
As cormorants are not known to breed in that country, they 
will have migrated in the masses Babur mentions. 

A translation matter falls to mention here : — After saying 
that the auqdr (grey heron), qarqara (egret), and qutdn 
(cormorant) are taken with the cprd, Babur says that this 
method of bird-catching is unique {bu nuh qush tutmdq ghair 
muqarrar dtlr) and describes it. The Persian text omits to 
translate the tutmdq (by P. giriftan') ; hence Erskine {Mems. 
p. 153) writes, ‘‘The last mentioned fowl” {ie, qutdn') “is 
rare,” notwithstanding Babur’s statement that all three of the 
birds he names are caught in masses. De Courteille (p.313) 
writes, as though only of the qutdUy “ ces derniers toutefois ne se 
prennent qtl accident elmentl^ perhaps led to do so by knowledge 
of the circumstance that Pelicanus onocrotatus is rare in India. 


• o.— NOTES BY HUMAYUN ON SOME 
HINDUSTAN FRUITS. 

The following notes, which may be accepted as made by 
ilumayun and in the margin of the archetype of the Elphinstone 
Codex, are composed in Turk! which differs in diction from his 
father’s but is far closer to that classic model than is that of the 
producer [Jahangir?] of the “Fragments” (Index x.«.). Various 
circumstances make the notes difficult to decipher verbatim and, 
unfortunately, when writing in Jan. I 9 ^ 7 » I am unable*lo collate 
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with its original in the Advocates Library, the copy I made of 
them in 1910. 

a. On ike kadhiljctck-fruit^ -A rtocarpus integrifolia (f. 2 8 3^, p. S06 ; 

Elphinstone MS. £235^)/ 

The contents of the note are that the strange-looking pumpkin 
{qaf^i which is also Ibn Batuta’s word for the fruit), yields 
excellent white juice, that the best fruit grows from the roots of 
the tree,* that many such grow in Bengal, and that in 5 ^ngal 
and Dihli there grows a kadkil-Xx&t covered with hairs {Ario- 
carpus hirsuta ?). 

b. On the amrit-phal^ mandarin-orange^ Citrus aurantium (f.287, 

p. 512 ; Elphinstone Codex, f.238^, 1 . 12). 

The interest of this ndte lies in its reference to Babur. 

A Persian version of it is entered, without indication of what 
it is or of who was its translator, in one of the volumes of 
Mn Erskine’s manuscript remains, now in the British Museum 
(Add. 26,605, p. 88). Presumably it was made by his Turkish 
munshi for his note in the Memoirs (p.329). 

Various difficulties oppose the translation of the Turk! note ; 
it is written into the text of the Elphinstone Codex in two 
instalments, neither of them in place, the first being interpolated 
in the account of the amil-bid fruit, the second in that of the 
jdsun flower ; and there are verbal difficulties also. The Persian 
translation is not literal and in some particulars Mr. Erskine’s 
rendering of this differs from what the Turk! appears to state. 

The note is, tentatively, as follows : 3 — “His honoured Majesty 
Firdaus-makan ^ — may God make his proof clear ! — did not 

* By over<sight mention of this note was omitted from my article on the Elphinstone 
Codex (JRAS. 1907, p. 131). 

“ Speede’s Indian Hand-book (i, 212) published in 1841 ad. thus writes, “It is 
a carious circumstance that the finest and most esteemed fruit are produced from the 
roots below the surface of the ground, and are betrayed by the cracking of the earth 
above them, and the effluvia issuing from the fissure ; a high price is given by rich 
natives for fruit so produced.” 

5 In the margin of the Elphinstone, Codex opposite the beginning of the note are 
the words, “ This is a marginal note of Humiyun Padshah’s.”, 

^ Every Emperor of Hindustan has an epithet given him aftdt his death to 
distinguish him, and prevent the necessity of repeating his name too familiarly. 
Thus Firdaus^-mak&n (dweller-in>paradise) is Babur’s ; Huipayun’s is Jannat-ashi- 
ydni, he whose nest is in Heaven ; Muhammad Shah’s Firdaus-&ramg&h^ he whose 
'place of rest is Paradise ; etc* (Erskine). 
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favour the afnrit-phal\^ as he considered it insipid,® he likened 
it to the mild'flavoured ^ orange and did not make choice of it. 
So much was the mild-flavoured orange despised that if any 
person had disgusted (him) by insipid flattery (?) he used to 
say, ‘ He is like orange-juice/ ^ 

“ The amrit-phal is one of the very good fruits. Though its 
juice is not relishing {7ckuchuq\ it is extremely pleasant-drinking. 
Later on, in my own time, its real merit became known. Its 
tartnass may be that of the orange {ndranj") and letnu^ 5 

The above passage is followed, in the text of the Elphinstone 
Codex, by Babur’s account of the jdsiin flower, and into this 
a further instalment of Humayun’s notes is interpolated, having 
opposite its first line the marginal remark, “ This extra note, 
seemingly made by Humayun Padshah, the scribe has mistakenly 
written into the text.” Whether its first sentence refer to the 
amritphal or to the amil-bid must be left for decision to those 
well acquainted with the orange-tribe. It is obscure in my copy 
and abbreviated in its Persian translation ; summarized it may 
state that when the fruit is unripe, its acidity is harmful to the 
digestion, but that it is very good when ripe. — The note then 
continues as below : — 


c. The kdtnila^ H. kaunld^ the orange^ 

** There are in Bengal two other fruits of the acid kind. 
Though the amrit-phal be not agreeable, they have resemblance 
to it (?).” 

* Here Mr. Erskine notes, “Literally, wr/ar^r«iV, probabljr the mandarin orange, 
by the natives called ndringi. The name amrat^ or pear, in Iiidia is applied to the 
gustva or Psidium pyriferum — {S/wftdias manjpfera^ Hort. Ben. — D. Wallich).” . . . 
Mr. E. notes also that the note on the amrit-phal “is not found in either of the 
Persian translations ”. 

“ chuchumdn, Pers. trs. shtrini hi j:«rhaps flat, sweet without relish. B&bur 
does not use the woixi, nor have I traced it in a dictionary. 

3 chuckuk^ savoury, nice-tasting, not acid (Shaw). 
chiickuk ndranj dnddq (?) mat^^un cudt kSm har lum-nt skirin^kdrlighi bi maza 
qtlkdndr, ndranj-su^t (Uk tur dirldr atc^, 

5 The /amu may be Citrus limona^ which has abundant juice of a mild acid fevour. 

^ The kdmila and samiara are the real oranges {kauhid and sangtdra), which arc 
now («>. i8i6 AD. ) cominon all over India. Dr. Hunter conjectures tl^t the sangfara 
may take its name from Cintra, in Portugal. This early mention hf it by Balw and 
Humayun may be considered as subversive of that supposition. (This description* of , 
the samtat^a^ vague as it is, applies closer to the Citrus decuuuma or pamp^ifnus^ than 
to any other. — D, VTallic^. )~^rskinc. 
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“One is the kdmila which may be as large as an orange 
{ndranj) ; some took it to be a large ndrangi (orange) but it is 
much pleasanter eating than the ndrangi and is understood not 
to have the skin of that (fruit).” 

d. The samtara? 

The other is the samtara which is larger than the orange 
(jtdranj) but is not tart ; unlike the amrit-phal it is not of poor 
flavour {kam mazd) or little relish {chuchuk). In short a better 
fruit is not seen. It is good to see, good to eat, good to digest. 
One does not forget it. If it be there, no other fruit is chosen. 
Its peel may be taken off by the hand. However much of the 
fruit be eaten, the heart craves for it again. Its juice does not 
soil the hand at all. It^ skin separates easily from its flesh. 
It may be taken during and after food. In Bengal th^ samtara 
is rare (ghdrii) (or excellent, *azis). It is understood to grow 
in one village Sanargam (Sonargaon) and even there in a special 
quarter. There seems to be no fruit so entirely good as the 
samtara amongst fruits of its class or, rather, amongst fruits of 
all kinds.” 

Corrigendum : — In my note on the turunj baj'duri (p. 511, n. 3) 
for bijaurd read bijaurd ; and on p. S^o, 1-2, {ox palm read fingers. 

Addendum ; — p. S 10, 1. 5. After yusunluk add : — “ The natives 
of Hindustan when not wearing their ear-rings, put into the 
large ear-ring holes, slips of the palm-leaf bought in the bazars, 
ready for the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer and 
more stately than that of the date.” 


P.— REMARKS ON BABURS REVENUE 
LIST (fol. 292 ). 

a. Concerning the date of the List, 

The Revenue List is the last item of Babur’s account of Hindu- 
stan and, with that account, is found s,a. 932 ah., manifestly 

‘ Hamay&n writes of this fruit as though it were not the s^ing^tara described by his 
father on f. 7 ,%^ (p. 51 1 and note). 
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too early, (i) because it includes districts and their revenues 
which did not come under Babur’s authority until subdued in 
his Eastern campaigns of 934 and 93SAH., (2) because Babur’s 
statement is that the “ countries ” of the List “ are now in my 
possession ” {in loco p. 520), 

The List appears to be one of revenues realized in 936 or 
937 AH. and not one of assessment or estimated revenue, 
(i)* because Babur’s wording states as a fact that the revenue 
was S^krurs ; (2) because the Persian heading of the (Persian) 
List is translatable as “ Revenue {jama^') of Hindustan from 
what has so far come under the victorious standards 

b. The entry of the List into European Literature. 

Readers of the L. and E. Memoirs of Babur are aware that 
it does not contain the Revenue List (p. 334). The omission is 
due to the absence of the List from the Elphinstone Codex and 
from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian translation. Since the Memoirs 
of Babur was published in 1826 ad., the List has come from the 
Bdbur-ndma into European literature by three channels. 

Of the three the one used earliest is Shaikh Zain’s Tabaqdt-i^ 
bdburi which is a Persian paraphrase of part of Babur’s Hindustan 
section. This work provided Mr. Erskine with what he placed 
in his History of India (L-ondon 1854,!, 540, Appendix D), but 
his manuscript, now B.M. Add. 26,202, is not the best copy 
of Shaikh Zain’s book, being of far less importance than B.M. 
Or. 1999, [as to which more will be said.] * 

t^e second channel is Dr. Ilminsky’s imprint of the Turk! 
text (Kas 5 n 1857, p. 379), which is translated by the Alimoires 
de -Baber 1871, ii, 230). 

^h^ third channel is the Haidarabad Codex, in the English 
translation of which \in loco^ the List is on p. S^i. 

Shaikh Zain may have used Babur’s autograph manuscript 
for his paraphrase and with it the Revenue List. His own 
autograph manuscript was copied in 998 ah. (i5 S9*‘9<^AD.) by 

* M. de Courteille translated jama*^ in a general sense by fotalifc* instead of in its 

Indian technical one of revenue (as here) or of assessment. Hence Professor Dbwson's 
“totality” (iv, 2620.). T ! 

• The B.M. has a third- copy. Or. 5879» which my husband esti mat of little 
importance. 
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Khwand-amir’s grandson *Abdu’l-lah who may be the scribe 
‘‘ Mir ‘Abdu’l-Iah ” of the .^/^-/-^^^^^/(Blochmann’s trs. p. 109). 
‘Abdu’l-lah^s transcript (from which a portion is now absent,) 
after having been in Sir Henry Elliot’s possession, has become 
B.M. Or. 1999 . It is noticed briefly by Professor Dowson {lx. 
iv, 288), but he cannot have observed that the “ old, worm-eaten ” 
little volume contains Babur’s Revenue List, since he does not 
refer to it. 

c. Agreement and variation in copies of the List, 

The figures in the two copies (Or. 1999 and Add. 26,202) of 
the Tabaqdt-i'-bdburi are in close agreement. ^They differ, how- 
ever, from those in the Haidarabad Codex, not only in a negli- 
gible unit and a ten of tankas but in having 20,000 more tankas 
from Oudhand Baraich and 30/2^.? of tankas more from Trans- 
sutlej. 

The figures in the two copies of the Babur-ndina^ viz, the 
Haidarabad Codex and the Kehr-Ilminsky imprint are not in 
agreement throughout, but are identical in opposition to the 
variants (20,000 /. and 30 /.) mentioned above. As the two are 
independent, being collateral descendants of Babur’s original 
papers, the authority of the Haidarabad Codex in the matter 
of the List is still further enhanced. 

d. Varia, 

(1) The place-names of the List are all traceable, whatever 
their varied forms. About the entry L:knu [or L:knQr] and B:ks:r 
[or M:ks:r] a difficulty has been created by its variation in 
manuscripts, not only in the List but where the first name occurs 

934 and 935 AH. In the Haidarabad List and in that of 
Or. 1999 Lrknur is clearly written and may represent (approxi- 
mately) modern Shahabad in Rampur. Erskine and de 
Courteille, however, have taken it to be Lakhnau in Oudh. 
[The distinction of Lakhnaur from Lakhnau in the historical 
narrative is discussed in Appendix T.] 

(2) It may be noted, as of interest, that the name SarwSr is 
•an abbreviation of Sarjupar which means “other side orSarjQ '' 
(SarO, GoghrS ; E. and D.’s H. of I. i, 56, n.4). 
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(3) Rup-narain (Deo or Dev) is mentioned in Ajodhya 
Prasad’s short history of Tirhut and Darbhanga, the Qulzar- 
i-Bihdr (Calcutta 1 869, Cap. v, 88) as the 9th of the Brahman 
rulers of Tirhut and as having reigned for 25 years, from 917 to 
942 FasUiy). If the years were yijrl, 9I7H-2AH. would be 

1S11-1535." 

(4) Concerning the tanka the following modern description 
is quoted from Mr. R. Shaw’s High Tartary (London 1871, 
p.464) “The tanga” (or tanka) “is a nominal coin, being 
composed of 25 little copper cash, with holes pierced, in them 
and called dahcheen. These are strung together and the quantity 
of them required to make up the value of one of these silver 
ingots” kooroos or yamboo, value nearly £17”) “weighs 
a considerable amount. I once sent to get change for a kooroos, 
and my servants were obliged to charter a donkey to bring it 
home.” 

(5) The following interesting feature of Shaikh Zain’s 
Tabaqdt-i-bdburi has been mentioned to me by my husband : — 
Its author occasionally reproduces Bsbur’s TurkI words instead of 
paraphrasing them in Persian, and does this for the noticeable 
passage in which Babur records his dissatisfied view of Hindustan 
(f.290^, in loco p. 518), prefacing his quotation with the remark 
that it is best and will be nearest to accuracy not to attempt 
translation but to reproduce the Padshah’s own words. The 
main interest of the matter lies in the motive for reproducing the 
ipsissiina verba. Was that motive deferential? Did the revelation 
of feeling and opinion made in the quoted passage clothe it with 
privacy so that Shaikh Zain reserved its perusal from the larger 
public of Hindustan who might read Persian but not TurkI? 
Some such motive would explain the insertion untranslated of 
Babur’s letters to Humayun and to KhwSja KalSn which are left 
in TurkI by ‘Abdu’r-rahim MlrzS.* 

* Sir G. A. Grierson, writing in the In4itm Antiquary (July i88S, p. 187)* makes 
certain changes in Ajodhya Prasad’s list of the Brahman mlers of Tirhat, on grounds 
he states. 

* Index s.H. Bihar’s letters. The passage Shaikh Zain quotes is found in Ort I 999 > 

1 6si, Add. 26,302, f. 66i, Or. 5879, f. 7^. • , 
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q._CONCERNING the ^‘RAMPtJR DIWAN”. 

Pending the wide research work necessary to interpret Babur's 
Hindustan poems which the Rampur manuscript preserves, the 
following comments, some tentative and open to correction, 
may carry further in making the poems publicly known, what 
Dr. E. Denison Ross has effected by publishing his Facsimile 
of the manuscript.* It is legitimate to associate comment on 
the poems with the Bdbur-ndma because many of them are in 
it with their context of narrative ; most, if not all, connect with 
it ; some without it, would be dull and vapid. 

a. An authorized English title. • 

The contents of the Rampur MS. are precisely what Babur 
describes sending to four persons some three weeks after the date 
attached to the manuscript^® z/f-sr. “the Translation and what- 
not of poems made on coming to Hindustan” and a similar 
description may be meant in the curiously phrased first clause 
of the colophon, but without mention of the Translation (of the 
Wdlidiyyah-risdld)A Hence, if the poems, including the Trans- 
lation, became known as the Hindiistdn Poems or Poems made in 
Hindustdn^ such title would be justified by their author's words. 
BSbur does not call the Hindustan poems a diwdn even when, 
as in the above quotation, he speaks of them apart from his 
versified translation of the Tract. In what has come down to- 
ns of his autobiography, he applies the name Diwdn to poems of 
his own once only, this in 925 ah. (f. 237^) when he records 
seeing “ my diwdn ” to Pulad SI. Auzbeg. 

Cf. Index tn Uco for references to Babur’s metrical work, and for the Facsimile, 
JASB. Extra Number. 

* Monday, Rabl‘ II. istb 935 ah. — ^Dec, 27th 1528 ad. At this date Babur had 
jtist return^ from DhulpQr to Agra (L 3J4, p. 635, where in note i for Thursday read 
Monday). 

^ Owing to a scribe’s “skip "from ono ySbdrtlcR Sent) to another at the end 
of She next sentence, the passage is not in the ^aL MS. It is not well given in my 
translation (f. 357 ^» ; what stands above is a closer rendering of the full Turki, 

Humifya^gka taryuma \u ?] ni-kim Mind&stdngka kilk&ni aXtq&n asA*dm£ yibdrika 
(llininsky 4^9, 1 . 4 hr* ft., where however there appears a slight clerical error). 

4 He^tation about accepting the colophon as unquestionably applying to the whole 
contents of the manuscript is due to its position of close association with one section 
only of the three in the manuscript (cf. j^st p. lx). 
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b. The contents of the Rdmpur MS. 

There are three separate items of composition in the manu- 
script, marked as distinct from one another by having each its 
ornamented frontispiece, each its scribe’s sign {fntffi) of Finis, 
each its division from its neighbour by a space without entry. 
The first and second sections bear also the official sign \sahK\ that 
the copy has been inspected and found correct. 

(1) The first section consists of Babur’s metrical translation 
of KhwSja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah AhrarPs Parental Tract ( IVdltdzjyah- 
risdld)y his prologue in which are his reasons for versifying the 
Tract andKis epilogue which gives thanks for accomplishing the 
task. It ends with the date 935 (Hai. MS. f.346). Below this 
are mim and sahh, the latter twice ; they are in the scribe’s hand- 
writing, and thus make against supposing that Babur wrote down 
this copy of the Tract or its archetype from which the official 
sahh will have been copied. Moreover, spite of bearing two 
vouchers of being a correct copy, the Translation is emended, in 
a larger script which may be that of the writer of the marginal 
quatrain on the last page of the [Rampur] MS. and there attested 
by Shah-i-jahan as Babur’s autograph entry. His also may have 
been the now expunged writing on the half-page left empty of 
text at the end of the Tract. Expunged though it be, fragments 
of words are visible.^ 

(2) The second section has in its frontispiece an inscription 
illegible (to me) in the Facsimile. It opens with a masnawi of 
41 couplets which is followed by ^ gkazel and numerous poems 
in several measures, down to a triad of rhymed couplets (mat/a*?), 
the whole answering to descriptions of a Dlwdn without formal 
arrangement. After the last couplet are ntlm and sahh in the 
scribe’s hand-writing, and a blank quarter-page. Mistakes in 
this section have been left uncorrected, which supports the view 
that its sahk avouches the accuracy of its archetype and not 
its own,® 

* Plate XI, and p. 15 (mid-page) of the Facsimile booklet. — The Facsimile doe* 

hot *how the whole of the marginal quatrain, obviously because for the last page of 
the ' manuscript a larger photographic plate was needed than for the rest. With 
Cbr. Ross’ concurrence a photograph in which the defect is made good, accompanies 
this Appendix. . 

* The seebnd section ends on Plate XVII, and p. 21 of the Facsimile booklet. 
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(3) The third section shows no inscription on its frontispiece. 
It opens with the masnawi of eight couplets, found also in the 
Bdbur-nama (f.312), one of earlier date than many of the poems 
in the second srction. It is followed by three rubffi which 
complete the collection of poems made in Hindustan. A prose 
passage comes next, describing the composition and trans* 
position-in-metre of a couplet of 16 feet, with examples in three 
measures, the last of which ends in I. 4 of the photograph. — 
While fixing the date of this metrical game, Bsbur incidentally 
allows that of his Treatise on Prosody to be inferred from the 
following allusive words: — “When going to Sambhal (f.330^) in 
the year (933 AH.) after the conquest of Hindustan (932 ah.), two 
years after writing the ‘Arus, I composed a couplet of 16 feet.” 
— From this the date of the Treatise is seen to be 931 AH., some 
two years later than- that of the Mubin. The above metrical 
exercise was done about the same time as another concerning 
which a Treatise was “written, vie. that mentioned on f.330^, 
when a couplet was transposed into 504 measures (Section /, 
p. Ixv). — The Facsimile, it will be noticed, shows something 
unusual in the last line of the prose passage on Plate XVIII B, 
where the scattering of the words suggests that the scribe was 
trying to copy page yer page. 

The colophon (which begins on 1. 5 of the photr^raph) is 
curiously worded, as though the frequent fate of last pages had 
befallen its archetype, that of being mutilated and difficult for 
a scribe to make good ; it suggests too that the archetype 
was verse.* Its first clause, even if read as Hind-stan jdnibi 
'azimat qilghdni (i.e. not qilghdli, as it can be read), has an 
indirectness uhlike Babur’s corresponding “ after coming to 
HindQstan ” (f. 3573), and is not definite; (2) bii aiirfl?* (these 
were) is not the complement suiting durur (those are) ; 
(3) Babur does not use the form durur in prose ; (4) the undue 
space after diirur suggests connection with verse ; (5) there is 
no final verb such as prose needs. The meaning, however, 
may be as follows : — The poems made after resolving on (the) 

* to say that whatever the history of the inaniiseri{it, its value as preservina ^ 

poems of which no other copy is known publicly, is antoadbed. This valne woola 
be great without the marginai entries on the last page ; it finds confirmation in the 
identity of many of the shorter poems with counterparts in the BH&ur*ndma. 
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Hindustan parts (jdnzbi?) were these I have written down {takrir 
qUdtm\ and past events are those I have narrated {taqrir) in the 
way that {ni~ckuk khn) (has been) written in these folios {aurdq^ 
and recorded in those sections iajzd '), — From this it would 
appear that sections of the Bdbur-ndnta (f. 376^, p. 678) accom- 
panied the HindQstan poems to the recipient of the message 
conveyed by the colophon. 

Close under the colophon stands Harara^hu Edbur^nd the date 
Monday, Rabi‘ 11 . 15th 93S (Monday, December 27th 1528 ad.), 
the whole presumably brought over from the archetype. To the 
question whether a signature in the above form would be qopied 
by a scribe, the Elphinstone Codex gives an affirmative answer 
by providing several examples of notes, made by Humayun in 
its archetype, so-signed and brought over either into its margin 
or interpolated in its text. Some others of Hum^yun*s notes 
are not so-signed, the scribe merely saying they are Humayun 
Padshah’s. — It makes against taking the above entry of Babur’s 
name to be an autograph signature, (i) that it is enclosed in an 
ornamented border, as indeed is the case wherever it occurs 
throughout the manuscript ; (2) that it is followed by the 
scribe’s mim, [See end of following section.] 

c. The marginal entries shown in the photograph. 

The marginal note written length-wise by the side of the text 
is signed by Shah-i-jahan and attests that the rubdt and the 
signature to which it rnjakes reference are in Babur’s autograph 
hand -writing. His note translates as follows : — ^This quatrain 
and blessed name are in the actual hand-writing of that Majesty 
‘ {an Imzrai) Firdaus-makdni Babur Padshah Ghdzt — May God 
make his proof clear ! — Signed {Harard-hu\ Shsh-i-jahan son 
of Jahangir Padshah son of Akbar Padshah son of Humayun 
Padshah son of Babur Padshah.* 

* Another autograph of Shah-i-jahan*s is included in the translation volume (p. xiii) 
of Gul-lmdan Begam’s HumAyOn-ndmii, It surprises one who works habitually on 
historical writings more nearly contemporary with Bibur, in which he is spokeii of 
as JFirdems-makthti or as Gitt-sitAnS Firdaus-mcLk&nt and not by the name used during 
his life, to find Sh&h>i>jahin giving him the two styles (cf. Jahdngtf^s Meff^rs trs. 
ii. 5)' Those fismiliar with the writings of Shih-i-jahan*s biographers *wiU know 
whether this is usual at that date. There would seem no doubt as to the identity of 

.^|^mr.JL.The words by which Shlh-i-jah4n refers to Bftbur arc used» 

ulso in the eptta{:di placed by Jah&ngilr at BS.bur’s tomb (Trs. Note p* 
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The second marginal entry is the curiously placed rubd% which 
is now the only one on the page, and now has no signature 
attaching to it. It has the character of a personal message to 
the recipient of one of more books having identical contents. 
That these two entries are there while the text seems so clearly 
to be written by a scribe, is open to the explanation that when 
(as said about the colophon, p.lx) the rectangle of text was made 
good from a mutilated archetype, the original margin was placed 
round the rt/acimento ? This superposition would explain the 
entries and seal-like circles, discernible against a strong light, on 
the^ reverse of the margin only, through the rifacimento page. 
The upper edge of the rectangle shows sign that the margin has 
been adjusted to it [so far as one can judge from a photograph]. 
Nothing on the face of the margin hints that the text itself is 
autograph ; the words of the colophon, tahrir qildim {i.e, I have 
written down) cannot hold good against the cumulative testimony 
that a scribe copied the whole manuscript. — The position of the 
last syllable \nt\ of the rubd*i shows that the signature below 
the colophon was on the margin before the diagonal couplet of 
the rubd^i was written^ — therefore when the margin was fitted, 
as it looks to have been fitted, to the rtfacitpunto^ If this be the 
order of the two entries [/>. the small-hand signature and the 
diagonal couplet], Shah-l-jahan’s “ blessed name ” may repre- 
sent the small-hand signature which certainly shows minute 
differences from the writing of the text of the MS. in the name 
Babur (q,v. passim in the RSLmpur MS.). 

d. The Bdburt-khatt {Bdbut^s script). 

So early as 910 ah. the year of his conquest of Kabul, Babur 
devised what was probably a variety of nakhsh^ and called it the 
Bdburi^khatt (f. 144^), a name used later by Haidar Mirza, 
Nizamu’d-dm Ahmad and ‘Abdu'l-qadir Baddyunt. He writes 
of it again (f. 179) s.a. 91 1 AH. when describing an interview had 
in 912 AH. with one of the Harlt Qazis, at which the script was 
discussed, its specialities {mufraddt) exhibited to, and read by the 
Qazi who there and then wrote in it* In what remains to us 

* The rapid aeqairement of the mufraddt of the script allows the inference 

that lew letters otiy and those of a well-known script were varied. — Mt^addt was 
translated by Erskine, de Conrteilleand myself (f. 357^) as alphabet bat reconsideration , 
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of ttie BabuT’^nama it is not mentioned again till 93 5 AH. (fol. 3 5 7b') 
but at some intermediate date Babur made in it a copy of the 
Qoran which he sent to Makka.^ In 935 AH. (f. 357 ^) it is 
mentioned in significant association with the despatch to each 
of four persons of a copy of the Translation (of the Walidiyyah- 
risdld) and the Hindustan poefhs^ the significance of the associa- 
tion being that the simultaneous despatch with these copies 
of specimens of the Bdburl-khatt points to its use in the manu- 
scripts, and at least in Hind-afs case, to help given for reading 
novel forms in their text. The above are the only instances 
now found in the Bdbur-ndma of mention of the script. 

The little we have met with — we have made no search — about 
the character of the script comes from ikutAbushqdySM. sighnaq^ 
in the following entry : — 

Sighndq ber nil' ah khatt der Chaghatdtda khatt Bdburt ughairt 
kibt ki Babur Mtrzd asKdr^nda kilur bait 

Kkiibldr khatti nasib^ng bulmdsd Bdbur nt tdng ? 

Bdburt khatti aimds dur khatt sighndqi mu dur ? ® 

The old Osmanli-Turkish prose part of this appears to mean : — 
^"Sighndq is a sort of hand-writing, in Chaghatal the Bdburt^ 
khatt and others resembling it, as appears in Babur Mirza’s 
poems. Couplet ” ; — 

Without knowing the context of the couplet I make no 
attempt to translate it because its words khatt or khat and 

by the light of more recent information about the Bdburi~kk€Ut^ leads me to think this 
is wrong because “alphabet” includes every letter. — On f. 357^ three items of the 
Bdburt -khafi^ are specified as despatched with the Hindustan poems, ws. mtrfraddt^ 
qita*ldr and sar-i-khctff,. Of these the first went to Hind-al, the third to l^mdln, 
rand no recipient is named for the second ; all translators have sent the qita*ldr to 
Hind*al but I now think this wrong and that a name has been omitted, probably 
Humayun’s. 

* f. 144^, p. 228, n. 3. Another interesting matter missing from the Bdbur-f^ma by 
the gap between 914 and 925 ah. is the despatch of an emba^y to Csar Vi^ili III. in 
. Moscow, mentioned in Schuyler’s Turkistaniu 394 » Appendix IV, Grigoriefs 
Policy in Central Asia, The mission went after “ Sultan Babur” had established 
hin^lf in Kabul ; as Babur does not write of it before his narrative breaks off 
abruptly in 914 ah. it will have gone after that date. ^ ^ 

® I quote from the V^iaminof-2^rnov edition (p. 287) from which de Courteille’s 
plan of work involved extract only ; be translates the couplet, giving to kkatt the 
double-meaning of script and down of youth {Dictionnaire Turque s,n, nght^t). 
The Sangldkh tp. 252) s,n, sighndq has the following as Bslbur’s ; — 

Cka halai khatti nofib^ng bulmdsa Bdbur ni tang ? 

Bare hhaft almaseqUr sighndqi mU dAr ? 
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sighnaq lend themselves to the kind of pun (Jhant) “ which 
consists in the employment of a word or phrase having more 
than one appropriate meaning, whereby the reader is often left 
in doubt as to the real significance of the passage.’’ * The rest of 
the rubs I may be given [together with the six other quotations 
of Babur’s verse now known only through the Abushqa\y in early 
Tazkirdtu " sh-shSdra of date earlier than 967 AH. 

The root of the word sighndq will be stq^ pressed together, 
crowded, included, etc, ; taking with this notion of compression, 
the explanations feine Schrift of Shaikh Effendi (Kunos) and 
Vamb^ry’s petite dcriture, the SighnaqI and Baburl Scripts are 
allowed to have been what that of the Rampur MS. is, a small, 
compact, elegant hand-writing. — A town in the Caucasus 
named Sighnakh, situee cl peu prks d 800 mbtres cTaliitudCy 
commen^a par etre une forteresse et un lieu de refuge^ car telle 
est la signification de son noin tartare,^' ® Stghndqi is given by 
de Courteille (Diet. p. 368) as meaning a place of refuge or 
shelter. 

The Bdburi-khatt will be only one of the several hands Babur 
is reputed to have practised ; its description matches it with 
other niceties he took pleasure in, fine distinctions of eye and 
ear in measure and music. 

e. Is the Rampur MS. an example of the Bdburl-khatt ? 

Though only those well-acquainted with Oriental manuscripts 
dating before 91OAH. (1504 AD.) can judge whether novelties 
appear in the script of the Rampur MS. and this particularly 
in its head-lines, there are certain grounds for thinking that 
though the manuscript be not Babur’s autograph, it may be in 
his script and the work of a specially trained scribe. 

I set these grounds down because although the signs of a 
scribe’s work on the manuscript seem clear, it is ‘‘ locally ” held to 
be Babur’s autograph. Has a tradition of its being in the Bdburi- 
khatt glided into its being in the khattd-Baburl Several circum- 
stances suggest that it may be written in the Bdburi-khatt : — 
(i) the script is specially associated with the four transcripts 

* Gibb’s Histifry of Ottoman Poetry i, 113 and ii, 137. 

* Redos’ L *Asie JRusse p. 238. 
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of the Hindustan poems (f. 357^), for though many letters 
must have gone to his sons, some indeed are mentioned in the 
Bdbur-ndma^ it is Only with the poems that specimens of it are 
recorded as sent ; (2) another matter shows his personal interest 
in the arrangement of manuscripts, namely, that as he himself 
about a month after the four books had gone off, made a new 
ruler, particularly on account of the head-lines of the Translation, 
it may be inferred that he had made or had adopted the one 
he superseded, and that his plan of arranging the poems was the 
model for copyists; the Rampur MS. bearing, in the Translatior. 
section, corrections which may be his own, bears also a date 
earlier than that at which the four gifts started ; it has its head- 
^lines ill-arranged and has throughout 13 lines to the page ; his 
new ruler had 1 1 ; (3) perhaps the words tahrir qtlditn used in 
the colophon of the Rampur MS. should be read with their full 
connotation of careful and elegant writing, or, put modestly, as 
saying, “ I wrote down in my best manner,” which for poems is 
likely to be in the Bdburi-khatt,^ 

Perhaps an example of Babur’s script exists in the colophon, 
if not in the whole of the Mubin manuscript once owned by 
Ber^zine, by him used for h\s Chr^stomatjiie Turque, and described 
by him as ‘^unique”. If this be the actual manuscript Babur 
sent into Ma wara’u’n-nahr (presumably to Khwaja Ahran’s 
family), its colophon which is a personal message addressed to 
the recipients, is likely to be autograph. 

f. Metriccd amusements, 

(i) Of two instances of metrical amusements belonging to the 
end of 933 AH. and seeming to have been the distractions of 
illness, one is a simple transposition “ in the fashion of the 
circles ” {dawSir) into three measures (Rampur MS. Facsimile, 
Plate XVIII and p. 22) ; the other is difficult because of the high 
number of S04 into which Babur says (f. 330^) he cut up the 
following couplet : — 

Guz u qdsh u soz u tilinl mu di ? 

Qad u khadd u saj u bllini mu di ? 

* On this same iahrtrqtldSm may perhaps rest the opinion that the Rampur MS.*is 
autograph. . ’ * 
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All manuscripts' agree in having 504, and Babur wrote a tract 
(j^sdld) ui>on the transpositions.* None of the modern treatises 
on Oriental Prosody allow a number so high to be practicable, 
but MaulanS Saifi of Bukhara, of Babur’s own time (CiSo^) 
makes 504 seem even moderate, since after giving much detail 
about ruba't measures, he observes, “Some say there are 10,000” 
{Arus-i-Sai/iy Ranking’s trs. p. 122). Presumably similar possi- 
bilities were open for the couplet in question. It looks like one 
made for the game, asks two foolish questions and gives no 
reply, lends itself to poetic license, and, if permutation of words 
have part in such a game, allows much without change of sense. 
Was Babur’s cessation of effort at 504 capricious or enforced by 
the exhaustion of possible changes? Is the arithmetical state- 
ment 9 X 8 X 7 =5 504 the formula of the practicable permu- 
tations ? 

(2) To improvise verse having a given rhyme and topic must 
have demanded quick wits and much practice. Babur gives at 
least one example of it (f. 252^) but Jahangir gives a fuller and 
more interesting one, not only because a rubd'i of Babur’s was the 
model but from the circumstances of the game : * — It was in 
1024 AH. (1615 AD.) that a letter reached him from Ma wara’u’n- 
nahr written by Khwaja Hashim Naqsk-bandt [who by the story 
is shown to have been of Ahrari’s line], and recounting the 
long devotion of his family to Jahangir’s ancestors. He sent 
gifts and enclosed in his letter a copy of one of Babur’s quatrains 
which he said Hazrat Firdaus-makan! had written for Hazrat 
KhwajagI (Ahrari’s eldest son ; f. 36^, p. 62 n. 2). Jahangir 
quotes a final hemistich only, ^^Khwdjagtra mdnddmn^ Khwd- 
jagtrd banddtmr and thereafter made an impromptu verse upon 
the one sent to him. 

A curious thing is that the line he quotes is not part of the 
quatrain he answered, but belongs to another not appropriate for 
a message between darwesh and pddshdh^ though likely to have 
been sent by Babur to KhwajagI. I will quote both because 

^ 1 have found no further mention of the tract ; it may be noted however that whereas 
Bl^bur calls hia TVvo/ijtf on Prosody (written in 931 ah.) the '‘Arikz^ Abu’l*fafl writes 
of a a suitable name for 504 details of transposition. 

* p. 149; Monioirsof Jah&ngirXx%, 1,3^4. [In both 

books the p assa g e requires amenduig.] 
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the matter will cor e up again for who works on the Hindustan 
poems.* 

(1) The quatrain from the Hindustan Poems is : — 

Dar hazvdt nafs gumrah ^umr zdi'' karddtm {^kandd im ?] ; 
Pesh ahl-i-alldh az afdl-i-khud sharmandd* im ; 

Yak nazr bd inukhlasdn-i-khasta-dil farmd ki ind 
Khwdjagtrd mdnddim u Khwdjagtrd banddfm, 

(2) That from the Akbar-ndma is : — 

Darweshdrrd agarcha nah az khweshdnhn^ 

Lek az dil u jdn muHaqid eshdnim ; 

Dur ast magii^i shdhi az darweshiy 
Shdhtm tvali banda-t~darzveshdnii 9 t. 

The greater suitability of the second is seen from Jahangir's 
answering impromptu for which by sense and rhyme it sets the 
model ; the meaning, however, of the fourth line in each may be 
identical, namely, “ I remain the ruler but am the servant of the 
darwes/i," Jahangir’s impromptu is as follows : — 

Ai dnki mard mihr-i-tu besh az besh asty 
Az daulat ydd-i-budat dl darwesh ast; 

Chanddnki 'z muzhdahdt dilam shad shavad 
Shadim az dnki latif az hadd besh ast. 

He then called on those who had a turn for verse to “ speak 
one ” i.e, to improvise on his own ; it was done as follows : — 

Ddrtm agarcha shaghal-i-shdhi dar peshy 
Har lahza kunhn ydd-i-darweshdn besh ; 

Gar shad shavad 'z md dil-iyak dartveshy 
Anra shumarhn kasil-i-shdhi khivesh. 


R.— CHANDiRi AND GUALIAR. 

The courtesy of the Government of India enables me to re- 
produce from the Archaeological Survey Reports of 1871, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham’s plans of Chandiri and GuaJiar, which 
illustrate Babur’s narrative on f. 333 i and f. 340 » p.607. 

* Rampur MS. Facsimile Plate XIV and p. 16, verse 3 ; Akbar-ndma trs. i, 279, and 
Uth. ci. p. 91, 
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s.— CONCERNING THE BABUR-NAMA 
DATING OF 935 AH. 

The dating of the diary of 935 ah. (f. 339 et seq^ is several times 
in opposition to what may be distinguished as ^he “ book-rule 
that the 12 lunar months of the Hijra year alternate in length 
between 30 and 29 days (intercalary years excepted), and that 
Mubarram starts thelaltemation with 30 days. An early book 
stating the rule is Gladwin’s Bengal Revenue Accounts ; a recent 
one, Ranking’s ed. of Platts’ Persian Grammar, 

As to what day of the week was the initial day of some of the 
mohths in 93SAH. Babur’s days differ from Wustenfeld’s who 
gives the full list of twelve, and from Cunningham’s single one of 
Muharram Jst. 

It seems worth while to draw attention to the flexibility, 
within limits, of Babur’s dating, [not with the object of adversely 
criticizing a rigid and convenient rule for common use, but as 
supplementary to that rule from a somewhat special source], 
because he was careful and observant, his dating was con- 
temporary, his record, as being de die in diem^ provides a check 
of consecutive narrative on his dates, which, moreover, are all held 
together by the external fixtures of Feasts and by the marked 
recurrence of Fridays observed. Few such writings as the Babur- 
nama diaries appear to be available for showing variation within 
a year’s limit. 

In 935 AH. B^bur enters few full dates, i,e. days of the week 
and month. Often he gives only the day of the week, the safest, 
however, in a diary. He is precise in saying at what time of 
the night or the day an action was done ; this is useful not only 
as helping to get over difficulties caused by minor losses of 
text, but in the more general matter of the transference of 
a Hijra night-and-day which begins after sunset, to its Julian 
equivalent, of a day-and-night which begins at I2a.m. This 
sometimes difficult transference affords r probable explanation 
of a good number of the discrepant dates found in Oriental- 
Occidental books. 

Two matters of difference between the Babur-nama dating 
and that of some European calendars are as follows 
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a. Discrepancy as to the day of the week on which Muh. 

began. 

This discrepancy is not a trivial matter when a year’s diary 
is concerned. The record of Muh. 1st and 2nd is missing from 
the Bdbur-ndma ; . Friday the 3rd day of Muharram 5 s the first 
day specified ; the 1st was a Wednesday therefore. Erskine 
accepted this day ; Cunningham and Wiistenfeld give Tuesday, 
On three grounds Wednesday seems right — at any rate at that 
period and place : — (i) The second Friday in Muharram was 
‘Ashur, the loth (f.240); (2) Wednesday is in serial order if 
reckoning be made from the last surviving date of 934AH. with 
due allowance of an intercalary day to Zu’l-hijja (Gladwin), 
i.e, from Thursday Rajab 12th (April 2nd 1528 AD. f.339, p.602); 
(3) Wednesday is supported by the daily record of far into the 
year. 

b. Variation in the length of the months of gjS AH. 

There is singular variation between the Bdbur-ndma and 
Wiistenfeld’s Tables y both as to the day of the week on which 
months began, and as to the length of some months. This 
variation is shown in the following table, where asterisks mark 
agreement as to the days of the week, and the capital letters. 


quoted from W.’s Tables^ denote A, Sunday 
(the bracketed names being of my entry). 
Bdbur-ndma. 

Days. Days. 

; B, Tuesday, etc. 

Wiistenfeld. 

Muharram . 

. 29 

Wednesday 

30 

C (Tuesday). 

Safar . 

. 30 

Thursday * 

29 

E (Thursday).’*^ 

Kabr I. . . 

. 30 

Saturday 

30 

F (Friday). 

„ II.. . 

. 29 

Monday 

29 

A (Sunday). 

Jumada I. . 

. 30 

Tuesday 

30 

B (Monday). 

„ II.. 

. 29 

Thursday 

29 

D (Wednesday). 

Rajab . 

. 29 

Friday 

30 

E (Thursday). 

Sha‘ban . 

. 30 

Saturday * 

29 

G (Saturday).* 

Ramzan . . 

. 29 

Monday 

30 

A (Sunday).* 

Shawwal . . 

• 30 

Tuesday * 

29 

C (Tuesday).* * 

Zu’l-qa‘da .. 

. 29 

Thursday 

30 

D (Wednesday). 

Zul-hijja 

■ 30 

Friday ^ 

29 

T (Friday).* 
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The table shows that notwithstanding the discrepancy dis- 
cussed in section of Babur’s making 935 AH. begiii on a 
Wednesday', and Wiistenfeld on a Tuesday, the two authorities 
agree as to the initial week-day of four months out of twelve, 
^ 7 Z. Safar, Sha‘ban, Shawwal and Zu*l-hijja. 

Again : — In eight of the months the Bdbur-ndma reverses 
the “book-rule” of alternative Muharram 30 days, Safar 29 days 
et seq, by giving Muharram 29, Safar 30. (This is seen readily 
by following the initial days of the week.) Again : — these eight 
months are in pairs having respectively 29 and 30 days, and the 
year’s total is 364. — Four months follow the fixed rule, t.e. as 
though the year had begun Muh. 30 days, Salar 29 days — 
namely, the two months of Rabi‘ and the two of Jumada. — 
Ramzan to which under “ book-rule ” 30 days are due, had 
29 days, because, as Babur records, the Moon was seen on the 
29th. — In the other three instances «'>f the reversed 30 and 29, 
one thing is common, viz, Muharram, Rajab, Zu’l-qa‘da (as also 
Zu’i-hijja) are “honoured” months. — It would be interesting if 
some expert in this Musalman matter would give the reasons 
dictating the changes from rule noted above as occurring in 
93 5 ah. 

c. Varia, 

(1) On f. 367 Saturday is entered as the 1st day of Sha‘ban 
and Wednesday as the 4th, but on f. 368^ stands Wednesday 5th, 
as suits the serial dating. If the mistake be not a mere slip, it 
may be due to confusion of hours, the ceremony chronicled 
being accomplished on the eve of the 5th, Anglic^, after sunset 
on the 4th. 

(2) A fragment only survives of the record of Zu’l-hijja 
935 AH. It contains a date, Thursday 7th, and mentions a Feast 
which will be that of the ^fdul-kabir on the lOth (Sunday). 
Working on from this to the first-mentioned day of 936 AH*, viz. 
Tuesday, Muharram 3rd, the month (which is the second of a pair 
having 29 and 30 days) is seen to have 30 days and so to fit on 

‘ to 936AH. The series is Sunday loth, 17th, 24th (Sat. 30th) 
Sunday 1st, Tuesday 3rd. 
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Two clerical errors of mine in dates connecting with this 
Appendix are corrected here: — (i) On p. 614 n. 5, for Oct. 2nd 
read Oct, 3rd ; (2) on p. 619 penultimate line of the text, for 
Nov. 28th read Nov. 8th. 


T.— ON L:KNU (LAKHNAU) AND L:KNUR 
(LAKHNUR, NOW SHAHABAD IN 
RAMPUR). 

One or other of the above-mentioned names occurs eight times 
in the Bdbur-ndma {s,a. 932, 934i935AH.), some instances being 
shown by their context to represent Lakhnau in Oudh, others 
inferentially and by the verbal agreement of the Haidarabad 
Codex and Kehr’s Codex to stand for Lakhnur (now Shahabad 
in Rampur). It is necessary to reconsider the identification of 
those not decided by their context, both because there is so 
much variation in the copies of the ‘AbduV-rahIm Persian trans- 
lation that they give no verbal help, and because Mr. Erskine 
and M. de Courteille are in agreement about them and took the 
whole eight to represent Lakhnau. This they did on different 
grounds, but in each case their agreement has behind it a defective 
textual basis. — Mr. Erskine, as is well known, translated the 
‘AbduV-rahim Persian text without access to the original Turk! 
but, if he had had the Pdphinstone Codex when translating, 
it would have given him no help because all the eight instances 
occur on folios not preserved by that codex. His only sources 
were not-first-rate Persian MSS. in which he found casual 
variation from terminal nil to nur^ which latter form may have 
been read by him as nuii (whence perhaps the old Anglo-Indian 
transliteration he uses, Luknow).^ — M. de Courteille’s position 
is different ; his uniform Lakhnau obeyed the same uniformity 
in his source the Kasan Imprint, and would appear to him the 


^ Cf, Index s.n, Dalmau and Bangarmau for the termination in*double u. 
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more assured for the concurrence of the Memoirs. His textual 
basis, however, for these words is Dr. Ilminsky’s and not Kehr’s. 
No doubt the uniform Lakhnil of the Kasan Imprint is the 
result of Dr. Ilminsky’s uncertainty as to the accuracy of his 
single TurkI archetype [Kehr’s MS.j, and also of his acceptance of 
Mr. Erskine’s uniform Luknow ^ — Since the Haidarabad Codex 
became available and its collation with Kehr’s Codex has been 
made, a better basis for distinguishing between the L:knu and 
L;knur of the Persian MSS. has been obtained.^ The results of 
the collation are entered in the following table, together with 
what is found in the Kasan Imprint and the Memoirs. [N.B. The 
two sets of bracketed instances refer each to one place ; the 
asterisks show where Ilminsky varies from K^r.] 




Hat. MS. 

K’eht’s MS. 

Kas&n Iinpn'jit. 

Afemoirs. 

I. 


. L:knur . 

. L:knu . 

L:knu, 

p. 361 • • 

Luknow. 

2 . 

\f .338 . 

. L.knu 

. ' ,, * . 

♦ » 

•j. 437 • ■ 

>» 

3. 

f. 292^ . 

. L:knur . 

. L:knur . 

» » 

p. 379 * • • 

not entered 

4. 

f- 329 • 

. L:knur . 

. L:knur . 

♦ * 

p. 362* . . 

Luknow. 

5. 

f. 334 . 

. L:knu 

. L:knu . 


p. 432* • • 

»♦ 

6 . 

(f.376 . 

. L:knu 

. L:knur . 

»* 

p. 486* . . 

» » 

7. 

\t376b . 
U- 377 * • 

L:knur - 


»» 

p. 487* . . 

> » 

8 . 

L:knu 


♦ ♦ 

p. 488* . . 

»> 


The following notes give some grounds for accepting the 
names as the two Turk! codices agree in giving them : — 

The first and second instances of the above table, those of 
the Hai. Codex f.278^ and f 338, are shown by their context to 
represent Lakhnau. 

The third (f.292^) is an item of Babur’s Revenue List. The 
Turki codices are supported by B.M. Or. 1999, which is a direct 
copy of Shaikh Zain’s autograph Tdbaqdt-i-bdburi, all three 
having L:knur. Kehr’s MS. and Or. 1999 are descendants of 
the second degree from the original List ; that the Hai. Codex 
is a direct copy is suggested by its pseudo-tabular arrangement 

^ Dt. Ilminsky says of the Leyden & Erskine Memoirs of Babur that it was 
a constant and indispensable help. 

^ My examination of Kehr’s Codex has >>een made practicable by the courtesy of 
the Russian Foreign Office in lending it for my use, under the charge of the Librarian 
of,the India Office, Dr. F. W. Thomas. — It should be observed that in this Codex 
the Hindustan Section contains the purely Turki text found in the Haidarabad Codex 
(cf. JKAS. 1908, p. 78). 
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of the various items. — An important consideration supporting 
L:knur. is that the List is in Persian and may reasonably be 
accepted as the one furnished officially for the Padshah’s 
information when he was writing his account of Hindustan (cf. 
Appendix P, p. liv). This official character disassociates it from 
any such doubtful spelling by the foreign Padshali as cannot 
but suggest itselt when the variants of e.g- Dalmau and Ban- 
garmau are considered. L:knur is what three persons copying 
independently read in the official List, and so set down that 
careful scribes i.e. Kehr and ‘Abdu’l-lah (App. P) again wrote 
L:knur.^ — Another circumstance favouring L:knur (Lakhniii) is 
that the place assigned to it in the List is its geographical one 
between Sarnbhal and Khairabad. — Something for [or perhaps 
against] accepting Lakhnur as the sai^kdr of the List may be 
known in local records or traditions. It had been an important 
place, and later on it paid a large revenue to Akbar [as part of 
Sarnbhal]. — It appears to have been worth the attention of 
Biban Jalwdnt ((, 2 > 2 g ). — Another place is associated with L:knur 
in the Revenue List, the forms of which are open to a con- 
siderable number of interpretations besides that of Baksar shown 
in loco on p. 521. Only those well acquainted with the United 
Provinces or their bye-gone history can offer useful suggestion 
about it. Maps show a “ Madkar” 6m. south of old Lakhnur; 
there are in the United Provinces two Baksars and as many 
other Lakhnurs (none however being so suitable as what is now 
Shahabad). Perhaps in the archives of some old families there 
may be help found to interpret the entry L:knur u B:ks:r{y2,x.\ 
a conjecture the less improbable that the Gazetteer of the 
Province of Oudc (ii, 58) mentions a farmdn of Babur Padshah’s 
dated 1527 ad. and upholding a grant to Shaikh QazI of Bllgram, 

The fourth instance (f. 329) is fairly confirmed as Lakhnur 
by its context, viz, an officer received the district of l>adayun 
from the Padshah and was sent against Biban who had laid 
siege to L:knur on which Badayun bordered. — At the time 
Lakhnau may have been held from Babur by Shaikh Bayazid 

* It may indicate that the List was not copied by Babur but lay loose with •his 
papers, that it is not with the Elphinstone Codex, and is not with the ‘At>du r-rahim 
Persian translation made from a manuscript of that same annotated line.* 
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Farviiili in conjunction with Aud. Its estates are recorded as 
still in Farmull possession, that of the widow of “Kala Pahar” 
Farmfitl. — {^Fee infra.') 

The fifth instance (f.334) connects with Aud (Oudh) because 
royal troops abandoning the place L:knu were those who had 
been sent against Shaikh Bayazid in Aud. 

The remaining three instances (f.376. f- 377 ^J appear 

to concern one place, to which Biban and Bayazid were 
rumoured to intend going, which they captured and abandoned. 
As the table of variants sho\Vs, Kehr’s MS. reads Lakhnur in 
all three places, the Hai. MS. once only, varying from itself as 
it does in Nos. l and 2. — A circumstance supporting Lakhnur 
is that one of the messengers sent to Babur with details of the 
capture was the son of Shah ^vAv-Diwana whose record associates 
him rather with Badakhshan, and with Humayun and Sambhal 
[perhap® with Lakhnur itself] than with Babur’s own army. — 
Supplementing' my notes on these three instances, much could 
be said in favour of reading Lakhnur, about time and distance 
done by the messengers and by ‘Abdu’l-lah kitdbddr, on his way 
to Satnbhal and passing near Lakhnur ; much too about the 
various rumours and Babur’s immediate counter-action. But 
to go into it fully would need lengthy treatment which the 
historical unimportance of the little problem appears not to 
demand. — Again.st taking the place to L j Lakhnau there are the 
considerations (a) that Lakhnur was the safer harbourage for 
the Rains and less near the westward march of the royal troops 
returning from the battle of the Goghra ; (b) that the fort of 
Lakhnau was the renowned old Machchi-bawar. (cf Gazetteer 
of the Province of Oude, 3 vols., 1877, ii, 366). — So far as I have 
been able to fit dates and transactions together, there seems no 
reason why the two Afghans should not have gone to Lakhnur, 
have crossed the Ganges near it, dropped down south [perhaps 
even intending to recross at Dalmau] with the intention of 
getting back to the FarmulTs and Jalwanls perhaps in Sarwar, 
perhaps elsewhere to Bayazid's brother MaVuf. 
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U.— THE INSCRIPTIONS ON BABURS 
MOSQUE IN AJODHYA (OUDH). 

Thanks to the kind response made by the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Fyzabad to my husband’s enquiry about two 
inscriptions mentioned by several Gazetteers as still existing 
on “ Babur’s Mosque ” in Oudh, I am able to quote copies of 
both.* 

a. The inscription inside the Mosque is as follows : — 




1. /Ja fannuda-l-Shdh Babur ki Uidilash 

BanStst td hdkh-i-gardun viuldqt^ 

2 . Band hard in inuhbit‘i-qudsiydn 

Amird-sdddat-nishdn Mir Bdqi 

3 . Bavad khair bdqi ! chu sdl-i-band' isk 

^Jydn shud ki guff am ^ — Biivad khair bdqi (935) 


The translation and explanation of the above, manifestly 
made by a Musalman and as such having special value, are as 
.follows : — ^ 

1. By the command of the Emperor Babur whose justice is 
an edifice reaching up to the very height of the heavens, 

2 . The good-hearted Mir Baqi built this alighting-place of 
angels ;3 

• 3 . Bavad khair bdqi! (May this goodness last forever!)*^ 

* * Cf. in loco p. 656, n. 3. 

® A few slight changes in the turn of expressions have been made foi clearness sake. 

3 Index s.n, Mir Baqi of TashkTnt. IVrhaps a better epithet for sa'adarnijkdn 
than “good-hearted” would be one implying his good fortune in being designatj^d 
to build a mosque on the site of the ancient Hindu temple. 

* There is a play here on Baqi’s name ; perhaps a good wish is expressed for his 
fc«^*'^^^perit:y together with one for the long permanence of the sacleti building khair 
{AAairal) . 
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The year of building it was made clear likewise when I said, 
Buvad khair bdqt ( = 935).* 

The explanation of this is : — 

1st couplet : — The poet begms by praising the Emperor Babur 
under whose orders the mosque was erected. As justice is tiie 
(chief) virtue of kings, he naturally compares his (Babur’s) justice 
to a palace reaching up to the very heavens, signifying, thereby 
that the fame of that justice had not only spread in the wide 
world but had gone up to the heavens. 

2nd couplet : — In the second couplet; the poet tells who was 
entrusted with the work of construction. Mir BaqI was evidently 
some nobleman of distinction at Babur’s Court. — The noble 
height, the pure religious atmosphere, and the scrupulous clean- 
liness and neatness of the mosque are beautifully suggested by 
saying that it was to be the abode of angels- 

3rd couplet : — The third couplet begins and ends with the 
expression Buvad khair bdql. The letters forming it by their 
numerical values represent the number 935, thus : — 

j 5 ?= 2 , = flf=:4 total 12 

Kk = 600, ai = 10, r = 2cx> ,, 8io 
= 2, j = I, ^ = 100, r = 10 ,, 1 13 

Total 935 

The poet indirectly refers to a religious commandment 
{dictum ?) of the Qoran that a man’s good deeds live after his 
death, and signifies that this noble mosque is verily such a one. 

b. The inscription outside the Mosque is as follows : — 

jy ' .j-v- ^ * 

' Presumably the order for building the mosque was given during Babur’s stay'in 
Aud (Ajodhya) in 934 ah. at which time he would be impressed by the dignity and 
sanctity of the ancient Hindu shrine it (at least in part) displaced, and like the obedient 
followet of Muhammad he was in intolerance «of another Faith, would regard the 
substitution of a temple by a mosque as dutiful and worthy. — The mosque was finished 
in 935 Alf. but no mention of its completion is in the BUbur-nama, The diary for 
935 AH. has many minor ImcuiuE % that of the year 934 AH. has lost much matter, 
breaking off l>efore where the account of Aud might be looked for. 
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1 . Ba ndm-i-anki ddnd hast akbar 

Ki khdliq-i-jamla *dlam Id-inakdni 

2. Durud Mustafd bdd az sitdyish 

Ki sarwar-i-ambiyff du jahdni 

3. Fasdna dar jaJtdn Bdbur qalandar 

Ki shud dar daur giti kdmrdnL^ 

The explanation of the above is as follows : — 

In the first couplet the poet praises God, in the second 
Muhammad, in the third Babur. — There is a peculiar literary 
beauty in the use of the word Id-makdnl in the ist couplet. 
The author hints that the mosque is meant to be the abode of 
God, although He has no* fixed abiding-place. — In the first 
hemistich of the 3rd couplet the poet gives Babur the appellation 
of qalandar^ which means a perfect devotee, indifferent to all 
worldly pleasures. In the second hemistich he gives as the reason 
for his being so, that Babur became and was known all the world 
over as a qalandar ^ because having become Emperor of India 
and having thus reached the summit of worldly success, he had 
nothing to wish for on this earth.^ 

The inscription is incomplete and the above is the plain 
interpretation which can be given to the couplets that are to 
hand. Attempts may be made to read further meaning into 
them but the language would not warrant it. 


V.— BABUKS GARDENS IN AND NEAR 

KABUL. 

The following particulars about gardens made by Babur in or 
near K&bul, are given in Muhammad Amir of Kazwin’s Padshah- 
ndma (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 585, p.588). 

* The meening of this couplet is incomplete without the couplet that followed it and 
is (now) not legible. 

• Firishta gives a different reason for Babar*s sobriquet of qalandar^ namely, that he 
kept for himself none of the treasure he acquired in Hindustan (Lith. ed. ao6). 
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Ten gardens are mentioned as made : — the Shahr-ara (Town- 
adorning) which when Shah-i-jahan first visited Kabul in the 
I 2 th year of his reign (1048 ah. — 1638AD.) contained very fine 
plane-trees Btbur had planted, beautiful trees having magnificent 
trunks,* — the Char-bagh, — the Bagh-i-jalau-khana,® — the 
Aurta-bagh (Middle-garden), — the Saurat-bagh, — the Bagh- 
i-mahtab (Moonlight-garden), — the Bagh-i-ahu-khana (Garden- 
of-the-deer-house), — and three smaller ones. Round these 
gardens rough-cast walls were made (renewed ?) by Jahangir 
(1016AH.). 

The above list does not specify the garden Babur made and 
selected for his burial ; this is described apart {lx. p. 588) with 
details of its restoration and embellishment by Shah-i-jahan 
the master-builder of his time, as foll6ws 

The burial-garden was SOOyards {gaz) long ; its ground was 
in 15 terraces, 30 yards apart (?). On the 15th terrace is the 
tomb of Ruqaiya Sultan Begam 3 ; as a small marble platform 
{chabfitra) had been made near it by Jahangir’s command, Shah- 
i-jahan ordered (both) to be enclosed by a marble screen 
three yards high. — Babur’s tomb is on the 14th terrace. In 
accordance with his will, no building was erected over it, but 
Shah-i-jahan built a small marble mosque on the terrace below.'^ 
It was begun in the 17th year (of Shah-i-jahan’s reign) and was 
finished in the 19th, after the conquest of Balkh and Badakh- 
shan, at a cost of y y^iOOrupis. It is admirably constructed. 
— From the 12th terrace running- water flows along the line 
{rastd) of the avenue; 5 but its 12 water-falls, because not 

* Jahangir who encamped in the Shahr-ara-garden in Safar 1016 ah. (May 1607 ad. ) 
says it was made by Babur’s aunt, Abu-sa‘id’s daughter Shahr-banii (Rogers and 
Beveridge’s Memoirs of Jahdngir i, io6). 

f K jalau-kkdna might be where horse-head -gear, bridles and reins are kept, bixt 
Ayin (A.-i-A.) suggests there may be another interpretation. 

® She was a daughter of Hind-al, was a grand -daughter therefore of Babur, was 
Akbar’s first wife, and brought up ShUh-i-jahan. Jahangir mentions that she made 
her first pilgrimage to her father’s tomb on the day he made his to Babur’s, Friday 
^far26th 1016 ah. (June 12th 1607 ad.). She died d?/. 8400 JumMa 1 . 7th 1035 ah. 
(Jan. 25th 1626 AD.). Cf. Tuziik-ifakdngiriy Muh. H&dl’s Supplement Hth. ed. 
p. 401. 

^ Mr. H. H. Hayden’s photograph of the mosque shows pinnacles and thus enables 
its corner to be identified in his second of the tomb itself. 

s One of Daniel’s drawings (which I hope to reproduce) illuminates this otherwise 
somewhat obscure passage, by showing the avenue, the borders of running- water and 
the little water-falls, — all reminding of Madeira. 
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constructed with cemented stone, had crumbled jSLway and their 
charm was lost ; orders were given therefore to renew them 
entirely and lastingly, to make a small reservoir below each fall, 
and to finish with Kabul marble the edges of the channel and 
the waterfalls, and the borders of the reservoirs. — And on the 
9th terrace there was to be a reservoir 1 1 X 1 1 yards, bordered 
with Kabul marble, and on the loth terrace one 15 X 15, and 
at the entrance to the garden another 15 X 15, also with a marble 
border. — And there was to be a gateway adorned with gilded 
cupolas befitting that place, and beyond {j>esK) the gateway 
a square station,* one side of which should be the garden-wall 
and the other three filled with cells ; that running-water should 
pass through the middle of it, so that the destitute and poor 
people who might gather there should eat their food in those 
cells, sheltered from the hardship of snow and rain.® 

* choki^ perhaps “shelter” ; see Hobson -Jobson s.n. 

“ If told with leisurely context, the story of the visits of Babur’s descendants to 
Kabul and of their pilgrimages to his tomb, could hardly fail to interest its readers. 







